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TO A FRIEND, ON NEW YEAR'S DAY. 

Alas ! we lx>th are sadly changed, since first 
My youthful muse essayed, m mirthful vein, 

To celebrat(‘ this day — then, joyful, burst 
Spoiitauoous fioin the heart the happy strain; 

And I remember, even to this time, 

The smile which kindly praised my tirst attempt at rbvm 


We both were children, then — gay things-.-nor kiKw 
That this fair world co»ild of aught save tiow’rs; 
We had been toid' bj true, 

’Fhat thorns were* brewed on every path; but ours 
Had never yet known aught like sorrow’s sting, 

Nor dreamed we then of woe that future years migfit bruig, 

Yet the time came \iheii I, felt and proved ^ • 

That man is made to mourn whilst h^re below ; 

But the hrst hour of deepest grud’, bcbvod, 

Was soothed by thee; ’tvvas toy voice Bade me bow 
in humble resignation to” that Power 
' Who only can supixirt in such a feiirful hour. 


Since then we both have deeply drained the Jraugiit 
Of sorrow to the dregs — the bitter cup 
Has often overflowed — but we have quaffed 
It still together, and have both looked up, 

Encouraged by each other, t^hat land 
' Where love eternal reigns and mercy guides the hanth 

PriQlids whom we ^^med sincere Jtttre proved untrue, 

Aud those we th^tik do love us Still are far 
' disigit removed--whi^‘ we knew 

^ Are fer ever where isd sorrows are; 

But thou tho’ the rest be changed^ 

The same fotfuae^s frowu, and faithi^ friends estranged 1 

Look up, th^h/ leok up Cheer, 

My harp smlte--oiice more 

Let us look daimw, year» 

And hope it yore; 

Oh, may each joy^ thUfe, ^ 

And heaven’s benigUffetMT ikf j^thwyk shine* 

M H* J 

VoL. IV.-No. 1. 


NEW YFJR’iS DAY IN I'ARIS.'^ 


b\ 01 u nACiii:tott uoAiiCTiJArti) at pariv. 

Aniiuu<i« es,t qui lieiiitictis dat protnim- — Seneca, 

As priuUtion fi(*ein.s tlie pievailing epide- “New Year's Day,” without recalling to 
mic, iliough soTue sc\eiity wiiiUns lime shed mind the pleasures that day has attoraed me 
thefi hoary influence over my once “ ra' en at different epochs of my lue; epochs, 
locks,*’ 1 venture, for the fir.t time, to in- marked, 1 may say, by the giving or receiv- 
dulgc a passion which has been daily creep- ing of fetrennes. Bonbons recal rny earliest 
tnti upon me, gaining stiength even in pro- years, when, like the children of the presen 
portion as my own strength decreases. The period, I had to con my new vear s compli- 
passion I speak of is that of seeing mysolf ment and I'able Toys recal those years o 
owrr, at least, in print Alas’ although I hapiiy childhood, during which the brow 
cannot boast that mine is “the pen ol a was unclouded— the hcait uee from care, 
ready writer,’* I feel, ne\ertheless, a desne while almanacs and books marked liie 
to burst from mv obscunly If fui fame’s ycaiN of schoolboy date. ITien came the , 
sake, “11 vaut inieux tard que jamais;” time, when, instead of receiving, 1 began o 
but if from dotage, it would have been well gne /itrciines; the happy time whtm al 
for me that m’ Mentor had never quitted was hiight before me, when 1 considcrea it 
me. I have long .ought for a subject worthy a duty incumbent upon me to hasten Irom 
of dissertation, hut^ as each presented itself house to house, duringthe first tifteen days ol 
to mymihd,! rejected it, as a pretty woman the month of JanuarN, to distribute in pio- 
ca&ts aside dre^-s after dress on iho night fusion nuxnherless trifles purchased at the 

when her whole heart is wiapped up in dearest mte, offered with pretension, and re- 

anticipations of making the “conquest* ceived for the most part with indineicnce 
of one of us poor helpless moitals. Had Still, there was owe exception— there was one 
not mv heuil been rendered imptivious to out of the multitude who pnzed my gilts-- 

fcraale^Iovclines^ h> the perhdv of a certain one who, duniig a series of years, when 1 

fascinaling <lam>ci, who eloped with an presented my offering, rewarded me with one 
officer oil the morning of the day appointed of those soul beaming smiles, sweeter a 
for the signing of our marriage contract, thousand times to me than the relreshing 

1 might now, instead of being a mcmhei of watefs of the cool fountain to the parched 

that worth \ but most unenviable frateinih, lips of tlie w anderer of tbe Arabian desert, 

yclept “ old bachelors,” have been piepariiig The ongin of “ ^trennes dates as lar back 
an “ Etienne’* <»i new year’s gift for some as Tatius, King of tbe Cures, among the 
smiling uicbiii of a grandchild, come to Sabines, and who, if 1 remember my school- 
wish grandpapa the compliments of the hoy days, was murdered at Lanuvium, 
'‘nouvolloaiUe." B C 742. On the fim day of the v^r 

Ah ! th. “ oouvellc ann^e and the day pai (we^aie not accurately informed ol the date) 
exie////if<'--thel)usy,oustling,6tveTine-gi'\ing an offering was made to Tatius of some 
“ jour do l’'iu,” so joyously liailfd by chiU blanches of a tree, consecrated to twgodd^s 
dicn, ana blushing maidens, godsons and Sttenva, who was supposed to have the 
daughters, nephews, nieces, and, I may add, power of conferring vigour and energy on 
iiostmen, newsmen, portciN, sen ants, and all the weak and indolent. In consequence ol 
belonging to that worthy caste. On New that year turning out particularly prosperous, 
Yearifi Day the schoolboy rises with the he hailed the augury as propitious, and m- 
Ui k, nor murmurs that the matin bell rouses stituted the giving of presents on the first 
him too soon from his sound and dreamless , day of the new year, calling those presents 
slumbcis. On that day the lisping babe % by the name of Strw®, the evident etymology 
rises from its sleepless pillow — ^for at such a oi the French word e4rcane. Had 1 an in- 
period eicn infancy has its pre-occupations : clination to ^play the prodigious depths oi 
the niglit has been passed in rehearsing its my profound erudition, I could tell of the 
little coraplimeut for grandpapa— its fablg festivals bold by Tbe Romans on the firet 
for grandraamnia — in thinking of honhonSy day of the new year, and of the presents, 
and horses, and dolls, and carls, of which the conwsUag of dates and honey, given and 
following day is to make it the happy pos- received on those occaaiomi : 1 could tell 
sessor. It rises with the earliest dawn, and, of the itrennes riven to Augustus by t e 
like the harbinger of joy, is the firsWto Romans, the produce of which was expended 
bestow the kiss of affection on the cheelrof in erecting statues to the gods forgotten in 
ite -youthful mothuT. the PiHUh^. . But modesty has bvct been 

Can I who have been so long seeking for one of maxims; besides, 1 recol- 

a subject on which to employ my leisure lect that WBn endeavouring to describe a 
moments, find a better than the one this day Parisian-Hftot a Roman— jour dc l an. Unc 
affords ? 1 never, indeed, see the return of word more, hoWever : 1 am inclined to think 

* 'fhe extraordinary peculiarities of New Yew's Day in tbe North (Scotland), appeared as 
«Q article m the Lady’s Magaaine for 163i. 



Year's Day in Paris, 


iliat lliit) custom dates \^ith us fimn the festi- 
vals held by the ancient Gauls, who, on the 
liist day ot the year, were in the habit of 
presenting to each other branches of the 
inisletoe, previously blessed by the Druids, 
while canticles and hymns were sung, each 
verse ending with the words, “ Au gui Tan 
neuf!’’ — “The misletoe for the new year!” 
This at once explains the presents and songs 
on “New Years Day.*' 

For fifteen days before the commencement 
of the new year, business of every kind, fo- 
reign to that of ^trennes, is totally neg- 
lected in Paris. Shops, in the style of bootlis 
at fairs, are erected along the Boulevards, 
on the Pont-Neuf, and on the Place du Cha- 
telet. Nothing can equal the bustle, the 
movement, that reigns in the streets. Every 
face wears a busincss-like aspect. Tlic shop- 
keepers, not content with displacing their 
novelties within doors, encumber the foot- 
paths outside their shops with glittering 
regiments of cavalry and infantry, drums, 
hobby-horses, ships, boats, dolls in every 
attire, from the duchess to the cauchoise 
with her high Normandy cap : huge tables 
gioaii under the weight of volumes of ex- 
([uisitcly bound “ fairy tales,*’ moral tales,** 
and all the long catalogue of “ talcs *’ written 
for the edification of youth. 'I’lie bonbon 
shops jircscnt at this season a specUcle most 
gratifying to the ta^fe^ but most perplexing 
to the choice of the beholder. 

At length the wishod-for day amves. 
The inhabitants of Pari*' are awakened from 
their slumbers at the first peep of dawn by 
the roll of the drum, and bands of military 
music passing under iheii windows, — the 
drummers and musicians of the several re- 
giments proceeding to pay their “ devoir.** ” 
to their ofHccrs, and receive in exchange the 
usual “ pour botre.^' You have seaiccly 
lime to diaw aside your cuitains and slip on 
a robe dc chambre, when a gentle tap is 
heard at your door ; you may depend upon 
Its being that self-impottarit, Argus-eved, 
aye, and Argus-eared personage — that dealer 
ill gossip and tittle-tattle — Madame la Con- 
cierge, the portress of the house. She comes 
with a countenance decked in smiles, to 
bring you your journal, and wish you the 
compliments of the “ nouvelle ann^e/* Of 
course, so much politeness cannot be suf* 
fered to depart empty-handed. The ^oor is 
scarcely closed upon her when another tap 
announces the postman, come to present 
his “ Almanac ** and his “ civilites ties 
humble.** Then comes a succession of those 
polite persons, the carriers of newspapers, 
the watermen, the garyons butcher, 

baker, grocer, &c. &c. And woe l^ him wlio 
oil this day bestows with a sparing hand : 
m such a case he may lie certain that 
thioughout the year his letters and messages 
will bo neglected, his journal will have 
fallen into the mud, or be forgotten alto- j 


gether, and he will get from the grocer au 
extra allowance of heavy paper weighed 
with his sugar, and from the butcher twice 
as much rejmimance * as falls to his lot. 

Oil “ New Year's Day,” the Parisian dons 
bis holiday apparel, his countenance is. la- 
diant in smiles, the iioh man becomes more 
generous, the poor man niuie grateful, those 
belonging to the serving classes more zea- 
lous. Each sallies forth to net or to gite. 
The student, who has lived for the last couple 
of months on little hettei than bread and 
“ potage,*’ has expended his savings in 
“ chocolate a U vanillc,” “ pialiiies,” “ diah- 
lolms," “ maions glaces” which he presents 
in gilt bags, satin coibcilles, or boxes ol 
painted glass. The authcjr, to ensuie Imnstll 
a good icccpliou, piescnls, bound in Russia 
or Morocco, gilt edged, lettered, Si.c, (See., the 
quintesscrii c of his piodigious learning 'i'he 
husband, who would fain Inive his caia sjios i 
foiget cither Ins neglect oi his ill-huinour, 
or pcihaps both, has provided himself with 
a paruie, an India cachemiic, or a desert 
service ofSevresor Diesdcu china; wlnie the 
wife heiself, evei atlontive to tlie comfoils 
of hei “loid and master,” piesciits him with 
a delicious, warm, comfortable, vvell-liiied 
and wadded robe de ehambre, which she has 
taken “ upon eicdii/'f but which at such a 
irioment cnsuies In ’ i fiee paidoii for every 
act of extravagance she has been guilty of 
during the past ^ear. 

The liist visits of the now year, those paid 
on “New dear’s Day,” aie devoted to the 
various memhi is of the visitant’s own fa- 
mily, ti» those to whom he is unclei obliga- 
tions, and to true fneuds, if he has the hap- 
piness to possess any such in this cold woild 
of »>uis. Everybody knows Voluiie’s deh- 
m .on of his three classes of friends “ 1 
have,” said the wit, “ thice descriptions of 
friends : the friends that love me, the fiiends 
to whom 1 ar mdiifcreiit, and the friends 
that hate me " Who but himself could have 
expressed in so few words the true chaiactcr 
of Ills couiitryuien ? The first visits, then, arc 
devoted to friendship, the next to indiffer- 
ence', the latest to those that love us not : 
for, bow ever they may appear rejoiced to see 
us — ^liowever they may fondle and caress us, 
still there is invariably a something that be- 
trays the real feelings of the heart. At this 
period no one must be neglected; every visit, 
every card, must he conscientiously returned; 
in sKort, to adopt a contrary conduct with 
respect to acquaintances in Paris, is consi- 
dered a crime lutle inferior to that of Ibze 
majesty. 

** The heavy hones w'hnh the butchers in 
Pans weigh with tlie meat, over and above 
what belongs to the joint, are called rejouissancet, 

t What w^ould the talented author of “ On 
Credit,” say to the kmd-heailed use made of 
such a means of acquiring a new year’s gift, 
aye, and that too at the cost of the rveeiva i 
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Tiions Pilgrim* 


1 during the ten yearfe that pivceJed the old 
Tiench rerolutioii, the iii.shiona)»le idreiineb 

amongst the higher classes of society con- 
sisted of various articles of the Sevres ^lor- 
ceJaw. My readers may judge to vvoat 
an Ibis etrenne system was eairiecl, 

whdn they liciii that dining the first fort* 
night oi‘ (he month of January the small 
apartinciils of the Palace of Versailles weie 
tiansformed into porcelain shops, the king 
nut disdaining to lake upon himself the ofiire 
of salesman,” « prtxfixe^ on the occasion 
One of the most agreeable methods of di*^- 
tributing ctrennes in a large fainil)^, is by 
lottery, — a plan also Tniicli adopted in iny 
vouiig days. 1 was last year invited to the 
iioiisc of one of my oldest friends, and wit- 
nessed one of these lotteries A large table 
in the saloon v js covered with presents for 
all ages* eveiv ihing was numbered, and 
tickets coiresjioiiding to the mnnhers were 
thrown into a bag and well shaken; each 
person was then called by the youngest child 
of the family to draw a ticket. One may 
conceive the apiojios of the prizes drawn by 
each — and the laughter occasioned by a 
UiTgo (loll falling to the lot of the grand pajia 
— a drum to grandmamma, a pair of pisbds 
to a young ladj, a policliiiiellc to (he govci- 
ness, a go cart to the tutor, a fowlnig-]ncce 
and a imsc of inatlicmatical iiisirumciUs to 
(wo children in leading strings, and a pair 
of gold-rimmed spectacles to an infant in 
the cradle ! 


In terminating my “New Year’s IXiy in 
Paris,” 1 shall, conformably to ancient cus- 
tom, and ill default of more “ substantial 
fetreiines/’ conclude by offering to ray va- 
rious readers the economical but sincere 
tribute of wishes. To papas and mam- 
mas then, to grand-papas and grand- mam- 
mas, uncles, aunts, itc., Jewish health, as the 
first of blessings, and length of years to re- 
ceive the lisping “ new year’s compliment ” 
of their fourth generation. 

To my young and lovely countrywomen 
(foi, readers, although a resident on the 
Continent for nearly the whole of my liie, 

I am by birth an Englishman,) J wish suc- 
cess ill »ill their spei utation*^ * and as 1 hope 
m.iiiv uf them will change their state before 
the close of the year, 1 wish they may eacli 
and all draw prizes in the matrimonial lot- 
teiy. 

To my young friends of the ninsery and 
school room, 1 wish that the swn‘ts of life 
may be showered upon them in abun- 
daiiee. 

To the members of my own fraternity, J 
wish every en(oymeiit their desolate condi- 
tion can aflbvd, hut I also wish their mini- 
beis nia) he greatly diinimsUed during the 
pieseut ,vear. 

I astly, to my “ Publisher,’’ should I find 
one willing to print the papci of a dotard, / 
wish piuspenty in all his liteiary uiiderlak- 
iiigs, and ail inerctise of “ subseiibers ” 

P. I>. P. 


/ION’S PIEOUIM. 

iiY me AiJiiioii c»F A “ MoTiii:n‘s pkwj.r.” 

“ \rise — depart, for this is not” 

rhy “ lest,” wlio l*ear’.>t a Pilgrim’s name — 
What (incrsl tlum on (l.is barren spot 
'I’liy love — thy wishc'', still to claim, 

And tempt tby taalieniig .steps to stiay, 

I’hat thus they linger 4m the way? 

Is it that thou art journeying on, 

Witli one from whom thou woidd’st not part; 
And thus affection’s ties are drawn, 

Peih.ips too closely, round thine heart? 

Still hasten on, for thou shalt be 
(Companions through eternity. 

Perchance thy douhUng heart is giiev’d, 

To leave, m this unshelter'd wild, 

A gift, in sorrow’s hour received, 

That, wlien a dyiug mother smilVh 
Yet trust in Him, thy lips confess— 

The Father of the fatherless 

Or dread’s! thou death ? — O thus to fear 
A vanquished foe, must ill become ^ 

The C’hristian soldiei Hark! we hecir, 

Unlenantcd 's tlie Saviour’s tomb— 

Haste, then, the (oyful sight to see, * 

Nor doub’ that thus thine own will be. 


iiistoiical, 



RECORDS OF THE GRAVE. 


BY MRS. COCKLE. 

Upfon the lamented death of the Princess The other coffins being opened, pre- 

Amelia, her afflicted father, Georjje the sented al»o the remains of unfortunate 

Third, ordered the present Mausoleum to royal y, in the bodies of the children 

be constructed ; that Mausoleum which of Edward the Fourth and of his queen, 
was to contain not the romains of the the unhappy mother of the princes wlio 
venerable monarch only, but those of were murdered in the Tower at the in- 
his family who, preceding him, were stigation of the usurper Gloucester, One 
destined first to repose there — offering to was that of the Princess Mary, their 
the reflecting mind the melancholy fifth daughter ; she was promised m 

consideration of youth and loveliness — a marriage to the King of Denmark, but 

nation’s prayers and a nation’s tears — died at Greenwich before a marriage could 

proving no barrier to its awful entrance. be solemnised. She was, according to the 

In making this mausoleum, the work- historians of that day, buried at Windsor, 
men discovered in Wolsey’s Chapel three in Wolsey’s Chapel, in 1480. Her long 
coffins which circumstances induced them silken tresses (of that golden colour whu h 
to open in order to discover what bo- the poets of her time so frequently ccle- 
<lies they contained, as it was supposed, brated, but which seiuns lost to our own), 

from such a resling-place being allotted appeared to have dched the ])Owei of the. 

to them, that they were those of no or- grave,* and even to have preserved tht‘ir 

dinary persons. One presented to the bright glossy hue and softnesss of touch, 

astonished beholders a body which with as much ummpairod beauty as when 
appeared to have been preserved with they were entwined with princely gems, 
great care — but it was a decapitated one. Slie, too, had known the terrors of tlu* 
The features wore almost the appear- Tower, the horror of its imprisoning walls, 
ance of life — sufficiently so to recognise for she was with her mother when she took 
in them those of the unfortunate monarch sanctuary there. She died in the reign of 
Charles the First, Sir Henry Halford, who Henry the Seventh. The same grave con- 
wa^, at Windsor at the time of this dis- lained the body of her brother, Prince 
covery, immedialely perceived it was the George, who, when a child, was created 
head of that royal martyr, which looked Duke of Bedford, but died in infancy, 
as if still in existence. The veins had His hair was evulenily that of a baby, 
been injected with red wax, which, upon presenting also its distinctive charactens- 
beuig exposed to the air, immediately tic. These mterestiiig relics were in the 
liqueticd ; and a few starting drops of it possession of his present Majesty, and 
falling on Sir Henry's hands, strengthened probably still arc. They suggested, upon 
the delusion. seeing them, the following 

STANZAS. 

Hark! what Angel symplioiiics ! — 

Cherub voices seem to rise, 

’Midst celestial inusie given, 

That tells ns not of FMrth — Ileav'n — 

“ Call us not to earth again — ’’ 

“ Doom’d no more to wear her chain — ” 

“ Karlhly crowns ! — vvlial idle toys — ” 

“ wSceplres!— life’.') fcintaslic j'oys 
“ Tho’ her white mse whiter shone” 

“ O’er the regal mantle thmwn, ’ 

“ Yet how shai^ its thorn, which picss’d ” 

On a mother’s hleediiis!: breast ’* 

“ l-higlaiid’s richest rose-buds fade, 

“ Beneath the murderer’s midnight shade’ — 

“ Tho’ no sculptur’d llowrels tell, 

“ Where their opening hlossoins fell, 

“ Tho’ no monumcntul grace, 

“ Told their dark — dark resting-jilace, 

“ Tho’ they own no trophieil tomb, 

“ Wear flicy not a brignter bloom ! 

" 'J'he w'litor has dome of the hair in her possession. The actouni was leteived by hei 
from Sir It. Ilaitord, at the jieriod of the interesting discovery. 



Tales of the English Chronicles, L 

Angel gloried round them fdied, 

“ O’er each royal martyr’a head. 

“ Then call us not to earth again — ” 

“ Rudely sever’d was her chain—” 

“ Still unnoted let us lie—” 

“ Heirs of royal misery — ” 

“ Sister spirits slumbering near — ” 

“ England’s daughter — England’s heir — ” 

“ Breathing from their honor’d dust,” 

“ Hopes of high and heavenly trust” — 
“Trust in Him, who, pitying, gave” — 

“ Faith, the key-stone of the grave”— 

And triumphant bade us own, 

Jii blest exchange, a heavenly crown — 

A crown that, purchased with his blood, 
Awaits the guiltless and the good. 


TALES OF THE ENGLISH CHRONICLES. 

BV AGNES STRICKLAND. 

No. r.— HUBERT DE BURGH. 

I’ll win this Lady Margaret. For whom? 

Why, for my King. 

Maiicarefc shall now be Uucen, and rule the King; 

hut I will rule hotii h the King, and realm — Shakspeare, 


Hubert De Burgh, the favourite of King 
Henry the Third, was the most renowned 
captain, the ablest statesman, and, al- 
though past the meridian of life, account- 
ed still the handsomest man of the age 
ill which he lived. The services he had 
performed for his country during the 
stormy period of the French invasion, 
es^iecially his memorable defence of Do^ 
ver, had won for him that meed of popu- 
larity which tha English nation seldom 
fails of bestowing on her successful com- 
manders, while, at least, the memory of 
their achievements is still fresh ; and his 
distinguished talents, joined with the cap- 
tivation of brilliant wit andi^nning man- 
acquired for him the moist unbounded 
inBhenco over the mind of the youthful 
monai^ As Ghand Justicianr of Eng- 
land, a now foigotten office, but in the 
early days of the Plantagenet dynasty a 
post ^ual, if not sjUperior, in importance 
and to that of (Sbns^ble of France, 

Hubert Be Burgh Jbad attained to that 
perilous height of g^ndeur and power, 
beyond which it Would be a difficult mat- 
ter for a snbjsdt, to advance. It was his 
mighty hand' that supported, nay more, 
that swayed the sceptre in the puny grasp 
of bis imbecile It was his deci- 

sive voice that pirooounced the veto in the 
tiationaleouncil, from which neiffier bishop 
iw peer d^ed Utter an This 

l^ufQpdon of deipotie . ^Wef, tegether 


with his unbroken sunshine of prosperity, 
had long been viewed with invidious eyes 
by the ancient nobility of Eneland, ever 
jealous of their senatorial rights ; and at 
length their dissatisfaction began to shew 
itself — not openly, indeed, but in a variety 
of ways tending to diminish his credit with 
the nation at laige. More than once the 
ever-discontented citizens of London were 
excited to present totbei^overeign protest- 
ations against the overweening influence 
of the haughty favourite, which, being 
disregarded, were followed by open tu- 
mults at various times, and on divers pre- 
tences ; hut the master-mind of the Justici- 
ary was not only equal to tihe task of coping* 
with such feebk oppositi^, but was sure 
to gather from eacn att^pt of his enemies 
pretexts for further exiMpn of the, royal 
prerogative. The most mridious of the 
adverse pm;ty, now thoiflght proper to 
change fb^r pltfn, and, relying on the 
weU-lfa|^^ fickleness <i|the King’s dispo- 
sitioniljP^^ every opportunity of repre- 
sentii^^m him his great need of a royal 
consort, in the persi^sion that Henry 
would, in all proDability, transfer to his 
wife the excess of regard which he at pre- 
sent on his favourite ; and, with 

still probability, they calculated 

that no Queen would tolerate the un- 
bounded influence of the Grand Justi- 
ciary either in her husband’s councils or 
affections. 
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A wife !” muttered the discontented 
favourite, when Henry first made known 
to him his ardent desire of possessing a 
helpmate for him — “a wife ! aye, he shall 
have one, but it shall be one of my own 
choosing:— it is not to every consort that 
the leaoing-strings of the royal baby may 
be safely donfided. The Pnncess Marga- 
ret, sister to the King of Scots, is, if I 
mistake not, the woman for my purpose ; 
but I must be fain to woo her for him my- 
self, that I may ascertain how far she may 
be wrought upon to unite with me against 
the plots of priests and burghers, rabble 
and nobility, for, if firmly allied with her, 
1 may defy them all.” 

Such were the projects with which Hu- 
bert De Burgh sought the court of Alex- 
ander the Second of Scotland — projects 
which his enemies were not slow in pene- 
trating, nor slack in their endeavours to 
counteract at home, by instilling into the 
weak mind of Henry a thousand disadvan- 
tageous impressions of the bride which 
Hubert had selected for him. Hubert, 
meantime, was received at the Scottish 
court with a more distinguished welcome 
than if the Sovereign had come in person 
to the wooing ; for the weakness and fri- 
volity of Henry’s character, together with 
the meanness of his personal appearance, 
could not have failed of producing sensa- 
tions allied to contempt in every breast, 
and would have effectually operated to 
deprive him of the flattering demonstra- 
tions of respect and admiration which were 
spontaneously offered to his majestic re- 
presentative. At the chase, in the tour- 
ney, and in the halls of state, where the 
beauty and chivalry of Scotland were as- 
sembled in the presence of the King and the 
Queen-mother, Hubert De Bur^, distin- 
guished himself by the ease, gi^, and 
gallantry with which he performed! every 
exercise*^ of manly daring and courtly ele- 
gance ; and it was universally a^ed by 
the fairest dames of the ScottSi court, 
and confirmed by the voice of Queen 
herself, that the^rand J ustiejat y^ Ife g- 
land was the best rider, tiltcr, anc^la^er 
that had ever tried his prowess io their 
presence. The Princess Margaret alone 
was silent ; but it was observe that her 
eye followed the stately figure <4, smi- 
bassador of her future lord, as he crossed 
the tennis court below the open plierjr 
in which she was seated hf the side of 
her royal mother to witness the contest of 
Ehili between Prince David, the brother 


of the King of Scotland, and the accom- 
plished ambassador of England. It was 
decided in favour of the Justiciary, who 
came, as usual, to receive the prize for 
which they had played, a chain of gold 
enriched with jewels, from the hand of 
the Lady Margaret. A deep blush over- 
spread her fair cheek as the noble antago- 
nist of her defeated brother, flushed with 
exercise, and the excitation of the hard- 
fought game, knelt at her feet to claim 
the guerdon, which he did in those tones 
of insinuating softness so pleasing to 
woman’s ear. Margaret was somewhat 
embarrassed in opening the jewelled clasp 
of the rich chain. Her eyes encountered 
the ardent glance of Hubert, and the chain 
fell from her hand. He raised it from the 
ground, and, not unseen by her, pressed 
the unconscious toy, which had so recently 
been honoured by her touch, to his lips, 
as with a profound obeisance he returned 
it to her, and, with a courtly grace which 
many a youthful gallant vainly strove in 
the privacy of his own chamber to imi- 
tate, bowed his lofty head to receive the 
investiture from her hand. 

The Queen-mother sighed, and wished 
the office had been deputed to her, se- 
cretly resolving, at the same time, to take 
a very early opportunity of visiting her 
daughter at the court of England. 

That evening the presence of the Princess 
Margaret was required in the council 
chamber, and the Archbishop of Glasgow, 
in a long and florid harangue, informed 
her ot the purport of the mission from the 
English court, which Hubert de Burgh 
had officially declared to the King, her 
brother, in the morning. 

Though Margaret had more than once 
received intimations from the Queen, her 
mother, how nearly the matter touched 
herself, yet, as she listened, the colour 
forsook her cheek, her bosom was agi- 
tated by a visible tremor, and she sedu- 
lously employed herself in stripping, one 
by one, tne feathers from the elegantly 
wrought mount of her jewdled fan, while 
the Archbishop set forth ip pompous terms 
the advantages of ipendid destiny 
that awaited her. **Many Engliidh 
ce^s,” he said, '^had wedd^ Kin^ of 
Scotland; but Scotland had never yet ha4 
the honour of giving a Queen to 
and he hinted at the posstt>ility of me^two 
crowns being, at some future time* tanited 
in the person of a descendant of this sin- 
gularly desirable marriage. 
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Hubert de Burgh, who. as the represent- 
ative of his sovereign, was seated in acliair 
of state at the right hand of King Alex- 
ander, kept his dark piercing eyes fixed 
on the varying countenance of the Lady 
Margaret, during the oration of the Arch- 
bisliop, and when the almost interminable 
harangue at length was brought to the de- 
sired conclusion, he rose from his seat, 
crossed the hall, and, bending one knee 
before the Princess, unrolled a ^heet of 
vellum, on which was pourtrayed ' what 
was called, in the language of the times, 
the complete effigies of King Henry. It 
was a whole length miniature, ui body 
colour,paintedon a barbarous gilded back- 
ground, which the arbiters of taste of that 
day# the Greeks of Constantinople, had 
rendered fashionable in the West. As to 
the picture, it was nearly similar, in style 
and effect, to the portraits which we still 
see on painted glass in old cathedrals, on 
enamelled toml^, and in illuminated ma- 
nuscripts. 

The artists of the thirteenth century had 
not acquired, or even dreamed of acquir- 
ing, the fiattering skill of enhancing beau- 
ties and concealing defects : the likenesses 
they produced were faithful transcripts of 
the features of the original, executed with 
a disregard to light, and shade, and per- 
spective, that rendered even a faitnful 
likeness a grotesque caricature of the per- 
son depicted. Henry the Third of Eng- 
land, though the son of the handsomest 
couple in Cknstendom, King John and 
the beautifiil Isabella of Angouleme, was 
remarkable for the meanness of his per- 
sonal appearance: his hair, eyebrows, 
and eyelashes were nearly white, and a 
singular weakness in his Im eyelid caused 
it to hang down^ over tfae^orb, so as par- 
tially to overshadow thepa^l, unless when 
painfully supported by a mrcible contrac- 
tion of the nerves, which gave a sort of 
knavish shrewdness to ^ures which 
otherwise would have beed remarkable 
only for the simplicity of their expression 
and the insi|mcance of their outline. 
Iho limner b^, added a brilliancy 

and sotoess to the eomplexion of the por^ 
trait' ^ the origiiial could by no 
but, at the same time, be 
dha loyal defects with a liveli- 
ness m mt rendered the likeness 

10 ^be monaiim^^ ri#cidou% striking to 
had once seen The effect 
i^jarodnoed on ibe mind of the 
■ Ihmale to whom it 


was presented as the representative of the 
future partner of her destiny, in a mar- 
riage from which daere was for her no ap- 
peS, no retreat, but the dreary one of a 
convent, was allied to horror. Sheglanc^ 
from the portrait of the royal puppet, in 
whose features knavery and folly appeared 
to strive for mastery, to the noble and 
energetic countenance and stately form of 
his kneeling representative, and, clasping 
her hands together with a look indicative 
of the anguish she dared not utter, she 
either by accident or design permitted the 
vellum to slide from her lap on the brazidf * 
full of hot coals, near which she was 
seated. There she had the satisfaction to 
see the hated portrait shrivel, crackle, and 
become utterly obliterated, before it could 
be rescued from its fiery situation. 

An omen, an evil omen !*’ exclaimed 
Prince David, the younger brother of the 
Lady Margaret; the marriage will he 
fatal to one of the parties.** 

“ Tush !** exclaimed the King of Scot- 
land, bending his brows significantly upon 
his brother ; “ the evil omen is to him who 
would dare to prevent a marriage so dear 
to the hearts of all who love their country 
or honour the sister of their Sovereign.’* 

That most unhappy sister had meantime 
availed herself of the general confusion 
which her accident had created to retreat 
from the council chamber to the solitude 
of her own apartment, where flinging her- 
self into the arms of her favourite, Lady 
Alice De Ville, the daughter of an exiled 
English baron, she gave way to a pas- 
sion of tears. 

From the indigence of this natural re- 
lief to her agonisea fe^ings she was roused 
by tho , uf the Queen-mother, the 

iCing, 'end ifah ’ Ikt^mS^op of Glasgow, 
who eddfessed tier toliirns on the im- 
proprftety of her in the council 

chamber^ repre- 

bensioo. Hargjaret bed weeping be- 
fore and now Troubled 

her till at length she sobbed au- 

H at no loss to understand the 

meamn^ of this perversity,” exclaimed the 
King. The features of our royal kins- 
man, Henry of England, are of too simple 
a chainM^ to please your dainty fancy, 
which ms been rendered stark wode by 
reading die absurd romaunts oi die Pro- 
vencal poofe. i take the tdaand to my* 
self Idr differing yon English flip of ine- . 
lanchdictioaaon to harbour in your bower> ^ 
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roy lady sister,” continued the angry 
King, darting a menacing look at Alice 
De Ville, who was tenderly supporting 
her weeping mistress, 

** Nay, tbe<^ you wrong my poor Alice,” 
replied the Princess ; « for her heart cleav- 
eth so to the memory of her native land 
that she hath ever importuned me m give 
a favourable answer to the Ambassador of 
the King of England, whom she hath 
glosiugly represented to me as a very ami- 
able Prince*” 

** And so he is, daughter Margaret,” 
replied the Queen ; for thus Hubert De 
Burgh doth likewise witness. He confi- 
dently assures me withal that King Henry 
is of so easy a temper, that thou mayest 
chain him to thy ghdle with a silken 
thread, and twine and wind him accord- 
ing to thine own pleasure.” 

” Oh, never wed me to a Sovereign 
whose sceptre 1 may be tempted to twirl 
as I would my distaff!” responded the 
Princess. “ I would choose me one whose 
frown might occassionally possess some 
terrors for me.” 

** Then learn, my Lady Margaret, to 
hold in some degree of awe tm of your 
liege lord and elder brother,” said the 
King, bending his brows upon her ; ** and 
know that, if you obey not roy commands 
to wed the royal spouse who proffers to you 
a share of his throne and heart, perpetual 
imprisonment within the walls of a con- 
vent will be your doom.” 

“ I would prefer a life of religious se- 
clusion a thousand times before exchang- 
ing my nuptial troth with a man whom 
I can never love,” returned Margaret, be- 
ginning to count her beads. 

“ How do you know you cannot love a 
man whom you have never seen, daugh- 
ter.^” asked die ArchhMiOp. 

” I only know/* relied Mai^aret, 
weeping afresh, f* that my jack^pes 
Ralph is a better favoured creatmt than 
this Henry of Engd^p^d, to whom you are 
so desirous of wedding me/^ ^ 

How dare you spe^ in so mwlilpous 
a maimer of a Christian King, ailo^ken 
him to a vile beast of the foreit jUdy 
Margaret I” exclaimed the Aicbb&W. 

So far from intending Henry of Eng-^ 
land any wrong by that comparator’ re- 
{died the Princess, 1 protest tm^o you, 
my Lord Archbitop, that f |i^iU give 
oemsent to wed him bej^ J leave tim 
> ppeaence^ ilbisQrairiiJusta!^, Hbbm 
’ DeBi^khf win is 

Vou lV.~No. i. 


possessed of half the agreeable qualities of 
my Ralph, who is a most incomparable 
jackanapes.’^ 

Go to. Madam,” replied the Archbi- 
shop; “ you have already done much 
towards embroiling two kindred nations 
in deadly debate and bloody warfare; 
and if your present unmaidenly license 
gf speech were to be reported, it would 
scarcely be in your own power to repair 
the mischief it would work against you 
own people and your own house.” 

Margaret wept afresh, and the King 
told her, in very stern language, that if at 
the end of three days she signified not her 
consent to marry the King of England shfe 
should be consigned to a desolate convent 
in the Orkneys for life. With this threat 
he left the apartment, followed by the 
Archbishop. The Queen- mother remain- 
ed, and by turns upbraiding and soothing 
the refractory damsel, set forth to her the 
charms of liberty, of royalty, and unlimited 
power, as the wife of so weak, and yet so 
magnificent a Prince as Henry of Eng- 
land. 

** And, oh dearest lady mine, only to 
think of the princely halls and pleasant 
groves of merry England, its green fields 
and sparkling streams,” said Alice eagerly* 
** It is a land fairer than the Palestina of 
Holy Writ, a land flowing with milk and 
honey, ibounding with brave men and 
fair women. Its very name hath joy in 
its sound — to see it once again would be 
to me a happiness so great that Paradise 
Itself could scarcely offer any thing better ; 
but to go as the Queen of the land ! Oh, 
my sweet lady, bethink thee once again 
ere you reject such a destiny.” 

Margaret, however, was sad and passion- 
ate, and contintied resolute in her refuel to 
take the idBbt boy of England for her hus- 
band. On the* evening of the third day 
the Archbishop waited upon her for her 
final decision^ which, be assured her, if 
unfavourable, would be followed by the 
instant de^rture of the English ambassa- 
dor and his train, imnK^diate incarceration 
of herself, as her bro^r had threatened, 
and, in all probability, her insulting 
jection of his flattering proposal of 
riage would be revenged on ber^unlM^y 
couniry with fire and sword fey King 

Henry. ;; 

** Iteto,” repHed Margaret, 
so great a oAnmity from my ami 

also to toe myself from a)** 

ternative of a convent Fdmitoe myself: 
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re,4Wj|y to accompany finbert De Bargli to 
the Kngiish court.” 

The Archbishop applauded tho wisdom 
of her decision, and hastened to cotnmu- 
ni(;ate her unexpected assent to the King 
her brother. 

A very few days sufficed to complete the 
preparations for her departure. Her bridal 
dresses, her jewels, her retinue, were pro- 
vided with great expedition, and all her 
arrangements conducted with a despatch 
hitherto unprecedented; for there re- 
mained till the very last moment an un- 
defined sort of dread on the minds of those 
about her that she would ^Ptract her 
(fbnsent 

Hubert Dc Burgh meantime demanded 
and obtained frequent interviews with the 
bride-elect of hh Sovereign, and appeared 
well satisfied with the progress he had 
made in her favour. It was, in fact, his 
eloquence and representations of the ami- 
able qualities of nis royal master that had 
reconciled the Lady Margaret to her Eng- 
lish marriage/’ said Alice De Ville, and 
King Alexander treated him with addi- 
tional confidence in consequence. 

The Queen-mother, and every one who 
knew how spoiled and self-willed a crea- 
ture the Lady Margaret had been from her 
infancy, expected her to evince the most 
violent manifestations of reluctance when 
the moment for bidding adieu to her 
friends .ind country arrived. They were 
mistaken: the Lady Margaret was not 
ouly composed but cheerful on this trying 
occasion, recfeived the blessing of her royal 
mother and the Archbishop with great 
nrokness, and suffered the Grand Jmsti- 
ciary Jo place I^r on her itoagnificently- 
cap^irtsoned palfrey witbo^utt^ng a dis- 
sentient word. A tesff, was ob- 
served to start, and her face 

in her long veil, to conceal liwr emotion ; 
when Hubert, Wing wtHed on his 
cW[ger, took his station hf iter side, and 
reining the mettled steed back, partly to 
display his fine figure and gallant horse- 
manship, and pai% to evince his courtly 
breedmg, waved parting salute to the 
QueeKhindther and ner ladies, gave the 
word fe move &rwai)d. 

Tlite USf MaiffiW, who bad been un- 
. WgatomM to lr|irelling, pleaded great 
J|py fatigue ias an excuse for prblong- 
Tjfew journey as modb as,|«mibie ; and, 
crowed the Tweed, the Grand 
evan,readier tofind fx- 

* • 4 -^- 14 * 


It is a common observation that the 
stander-^by sees the most of the game; but, 
in the present instance, only a part of it waa 
seen by the youhtfol nobles of whom the 
retinue of Hubert De Burgh was com- 
^sed : this was the growing passion rfthe 
Gran^ Justiciary for the betrotW bride 
of his royal master, none of them sus^ 
pecting that a royal beauty of eighteen 
could possibly bestow any portion of her 
regard on a watlika veteran, on the luxu- 
riance of whose daii locks, time and toil 
had begun to sprinkle a scattering of grey, 
and whose thoughtful brow was marked 
with the furrows of forty-two summers. 
The Princess*^ ladies could have told them 
that the valiant De Burgh possessed at- 
tractions of mind, of manner, and even 
of person, sufficient to eclipse the ruddy 
glow of youth, and to win the palm from 
all the beardless gallants, who, in con- 
tempt of his mature years, called him 
old Hubert. 

De Burgh himself, intent only on ob- 
taining that influence with his future 
queen which should secure him from the 
danger of her allying herself with his 
enemies, was very far from suspecting 
the state of his own feelings towards the 
young and lovely creature to whom he 
had devoted so large a portion of his at- 
tention. 'rhe passage of the Tweed was 
rough and stormy, and Margaret, affecting 
more terror than she actually felt, called 
on him for aid, shrieked at the mil of 
every billow, and finally clung to his arm 
for protection, when the little vessel was 
tossed by the rude winds on the vexed 
waters of a stream which she called a 
perilous sea. It reaaired all the elo- 
quence, nay more, all the tenderness of 
word dioA . look, of which Hubert was 
master^' tc sooffi and Teassure his fair 
charge?, #ho, while supported by his en- 
circ% am, allowed imelf U> be per-* 
suaded War no danger ; but when, 
on the fMt^h of those who might have 
placed constructions on such 

famil|aim| , it was cautiously withdrawn, 
her netumed with redoubled vio- 
lence he was passionately entreated 

by her fr^tened ladies to assist in sap- 
portit^ their royal mistress; and when, 
at lengtk the labouring vessel made the 
Engim ^'|krknd» Hdhert found himself 
compdlpd ^ the sweet duty of betrmg 
his fair cjhwge to ffie shore m his.amWK 
SheUmtedamouriffullyeapresiiVed ^ 
him. when, on wlacilig her sh% on 
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Urrd firma, he offered her the homage 
of his knee» and, in a strain of coortty 
gallantry, congratulated himself on being 
Uie first of her royal husband *s sulnects 
to bid his future queen welcome to Eng- 
lish land* “ Talk not to me of royal 
husbands,’* she whispered, in reply, my 
only ambition is to be the wife of a brave 
man.’’ 

** The valour of mine honoured sove- 
reign is as yet unprov^” replied Hubert, 
but, doubtless, whm die weal of his 
country requires fahn to shew knightly 
prowess in the battle field, he will con- 
vince the world (bat he is a true Plan- 
tageneU” 

** Meantime, die world regards him as 
an idiot boy, the puny ofi’spring of the 
most craven prince in Christendom,” re- 
turned Margaret disdainfully. 

For the honour of my royal master 
forbear. Madam !” exclaimed the Justi- 
ciary, in a tone whose sternness awed the 
imprudent Margaret into silence, for they 
were now surrounded by the lords and 
ladies of whom her attendant cort<^ge was 
composed. 

Hubert De Burgh now becoming, for 
the first time, aware of his peril, avoided 
all opportunity of exchanging more than 
the cold formal intercourse which the 
etiquettes of their respective situations 
demanded, with his royal charge. Mar- 
aret, intoxicated with the delirium of a 
rst love, felt the change acutely. While 
she supposed the avoidance was acci- 
dental, she wept with the passionate per- 
versity of a child, who is deprived or its 
favourite toy; but no sooner did her 
penetration teach her to discover that this 
avoidance was the efiect of resolute de- 
sign, than a feeling of female in- 
duced her to retaliate upon the of 

her affections a portion of the pain which 
lie bad made her suffer ; and, w^never 
he did approach her, she treaty hun with 
a degree of scornful repulsion^ that filled 
him at first with astomshment, j^d soon 
after with disquiet. He had him- 

self so secure of her love, tlu^ he had 
begun to experience some alarm lest it 
siiould prove too great a temptation for his 
integrity, and now he.&|iit^d he l^ad suF^ 
fiered his own vanity |o4eceive him, he be- 
came the most misei:at^ p|f mem In short, 
Wa^ politician wm in his 

n toils; and, sWvt?^ to 

ingratiate himself Ite fatP fujtiire 

Queen, as to secure firom miy 


danger of her exerting a counter-influ- 
ence with the King against his projects, 
he had, for the first time in his life, been 
guilty of the imprudence of falling in 
love — and with whom } With a King’s 
sister, whom he had obtained from her 
royal brother as a bride for his sovereign. 

Hubert De Burgh had experienced a 
certain uneasy sensation in the region of 
his neck, and a confused idea of olocks 
and axes had risen before his mental 
vision, the day he had landed with the 
Lady Margaret on the English strand, on 
account of the undisguised partiality she 
had evinced for him during the voyage, 
which he dreaded might be reported to 
King Henry ; but now all manifestations 
of tender regard on the part of the of- 
fended beauty had been discontinued, 
he felt ready to forfeit castles and manors, 
life and limb, only to recal a single smile 
once more. 

He was discontented with himself, 
angry with her, and ready to offer battle 
to the whole world when they reacheo 
Carlisle, where they were to sleep. He 
waited on the princess with an air of 
haughty restraint at supper; chid Ins 
noble attendants, and even made very dis- 
obliging replies to the ladies themselves, 
when they ventured to speak to him. 
None knew what to think of such an 
unaccountable change in the courtly Jus- 
ticiary, and they raised a chorus of lamenta- 
tions at the mst descending rain which 
threatened to detain them at Carlisle 
during the following day. The succeed- 
ing morning dawned in a watery sky, and 
the ladies bad no better entertainment 
than that of attending low mass in the 
chapel of the; jcastle where they were 
lodged. The #fAiid Justiciary was grave 
and melanct^il^ and the princess cold 
and haughty f books there was never a 
one in the castle; and, if there had been, 
the power of reading them was confined 
to Hubert de Burgh, his secretary and 
chaplain, on the part of the English, and 
the Lady Margaret and her almoner on 
that of the Scotch, Tnie young English 
lords had for the m<^ part learned to 
write their own names, but as for 
them when written, that was 
matter, and (he clerkly skill of 

them exta:ided so far. The noble rctin^t 
was therefore dull as dull could be^ m 
the jester of the governor of (^Jtste pfo* 
pos^ their iorning i» a *‘li 9 tkl- 

man blind, ^ the same j^ay' that we ball 
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bliisdman*s buif, in the great hall of the 
castle, a proposition which was eagerly 
acceded to by the leisure-weary com- 
panions and attendants of the Lady Mar- 
garet and the Grand Justiciary. 

It suited neither the rank nor humour 
of these elevated personages to join in 
such sports and pastimes, so they re- 
inained, for the first time since they had 
crossed the Tweed, to the enjoyment of a 
Once how rapturously would 
such precious moments have been em- 
braced by them both, as affording the 
much desired opportunity of unrestrained 
converse ; now, sad and silent, they ap- 
peared only anxious to assume towards 
each other u scmldance of indifference. 
For the first half hour, as it appeared to 
both, but in reality for the space of about 
t?n minutes, the I.ady Margaret most 
piously occupied herself in the perusal of 
her breviary book, while the Grand Jus- 
ticiary was no less busily employed in 
tracing characters on the leaves of his 
ivory tablets ; at length he closed its gold 
clasps abruptly, and, approaching the 
princess, asked how he bad been so unfor- 
tunate as to offend her } 

“ Hy your unkind iiess cf word and 
look/' she replied, *‘by your coldness, 
your indifference, and neglect.” 

Hubert de Burgh stood confounded at a 
reply so unexpectedly direct. He had 
never been guilty of the imprudence of 
actually making love to the Lady Mar- 
garet, though every thing he had said and 
done had implied the passion he forcbore 
from breathing, a degree of caution much 
in practice among the lovers, if bvers they 
maybe called, of the preajpt day; and 
had Margaret been his in rank, or 

even his equal, she wotim felt pre- 
cluded from calling for his 

present alteration of matilieiriiiSWiards her; 
as it was, she availed hersdM^ of the privi- 
lege of her superior rank, apd' demanded 
his reason for such conduct. 

What words are these he replied, 
and from whom is it that I hear the 
accusations of coldness, of indifference, 
and neglect ? Is it nqt from one who has 
already deprived me of my peace, and 
whose/atal charms ^ ni^ to burry me 
ifitp the madnesa of avowing myself 
guilty of die erim^ of loving the betrothed 
Of my Sovereign ? ' 

V W you liave not to avowypur 

^ wei^ cerqiinly best to conceal iV’ 
La&y Margar^i ^*'but if it 


be of me yon speak as the betrothed of 
your sovereign, I charge you to call me so 
no more, for I know of no act of betroth- 
ment that has passed between Henry of 
England and myself." 

“That act is included, fair Margaret, 
in your consent to become his wife." 

“ His wife ! aye, when I copsen^ to 
become so ; but that, my Lord Justiciary, 

1 have never yet done, nor shall any power 
on earth make me Co so." 

‘‘The saints preserve ua!" exclaimed 
the Justiciary, forgetting once more the ^ 
lover in the statesman : “ what on earth, 
then, my lady princess, induced you to 
accompany me to England ?" 

“Ungrateful and insensible!" replied 
Margaret, bursting into a passion of tears, 

“ and can you ask that ?" 

“ Oh, heavens,** cried De Burgh, 
essaying to clasp her to his bosom, 

“ what is it that 1 hear— how could I dare 
to imagine such a thing.*’ 

“Go, go!** she cried, pushing: him 
from her with some degree of violence, 

“ you are not worthy of the love of a 
king's daughter,-— you who weigh the 
peril of making her your wife." 

“ How shall 1 dare to appropriate to 
myself the gem which is destined to en- 
rich the regal diadem of my sovereign 
said De Burgh. 

“If you loved as I love, how little 
would you reck of the danger of a 
monarch’s wrath," returned the princess. 

“Oh, if you could read my heart," 
said De Burgh, looking wistfully upon the 
lovely prize that courted his acceptance. 

“ i do ! I do !" she replied, turning 
scornfully away, “ and I see that a con- 
vent must be my refuge from the detested 
nuptials, from which y(m dare not snatch 
me.” : 

“Ah! Margaret, consider 

my honour and my duty : now shall I ven- 
ture to viojiatp thm both ?’* 

“ You thought little of either, false 
and sel^^d^iyTng man, when you first 
lahourC^i^lMndle passion in my virgin 
heart.’" 

“ NayJ j^aigaret, nay; I never pre- 
sumed to efia/ct the wooer to one so far 
above me*" 

“ Not ih words, most jjrudent Hubert ; 
but why did jr<m. ^ maintain the aanie 
guard over dhafe eyes of 

so well practised ^ work a mkkhm 
woe^wby did ycm«^ % a thousand name^ ^ 
less wdes, me to believe myself 
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beloved by you Her angry t^nes soft- 
ened into accents of reproachful tender- 
ness as she concluded, and, leaning her 
head upon her hand, she once more gave 
way to a flood of tears. 

Hubert De Burgh threw himself at her 
feet, exclaiming, “ Tears from such eyes 
are too much for me to bear : I place my 
fate in your hands : tell me what you 
would have me do.” 

It is not for me to prescribe tliat,” 
she replied. “ If your own heart tell 
you not, Hubert De Burgh, then let me 
bury my broken heart in the shades of a 
cloister ; and as for you, return to enjoy 
your wealth and honours at the court of 
the manikin King who calls you favourite. 
You may endure his society, if you prefer 
it to mine ; but I will never submit to the 
degradation of becoming his wife,” 

“ But the King your brother, your 
royal mother, rash maiden, what will they 
say to your conduct?” 

“ E’en what they list,” returned the 
Princess ; “ and little will it reck me, 
when I shall have given my dowry 
to the cliurch, and shrouded my bloom 
beneaih the veil of perpetual celibacy.” 

“ 'Fhe saints forbid !” lepUe I Hubert, 
locking her hands in his. ‘‘ I were worse 
than a craven if I perilled not my head to 
win me such a bride.” 

“ Nay, wed me not, Sir Hubert, if 
such be the apprehended result of your 
bridal.” 

“ The subject who will venture to rival 
his Sovereign need not be troubled with 
apprehensions of consequences,’* replied 
De Burgh ; nevertheless, sweet Marga- 
ret, [ am ready to brave all that royal 
vengeance can inflict, since you tempt me 
to the crime.” 

Is it such a deadly crimes my Hu- 
bert, to love, and to approach the altar of 
Ood to sanction that love by holy wed- 
lock?” said the Princess, in a tenderly 
reproachful accent. 

“ And is it thus, false jade, you act the 
part of the serpent and the woman com- 
bined, in beguiling yon traitof^your be- 
trothed husband's honourable "liroxy, to 
his ruin, and your own dishonour I” ex- 
claimed a stern voice behind the startled 
lovers. 

The Grand Justiciary laid bis hand in- 
stinctively on his sword ; W the Lady 
/Mai^aret, with a cry of terror, flung her- 
self into his arms, exclaiming, ” ^ve 
me from my brother's Wrath !’* for it was. 


indeed, the royal Alexander, who had 
deemed it prudent to follow his wayward 
sister in disguise^ 

“ Swear to me to perform your engage- 
ment to King Henry, or I will slay you 
with mine own hand !** cried the King of 
Scotland, rudely grasping her by the 
shoulder, and halMrawing his weapon 
as he spoke* 

« Not while Hubert De Burgh possesses 
an arm to protect the woman who is ready 
to resign a crown for love of him,” inter- 
posed the Grand Justiciary, placing him- 
self in an attitude of defence. 

At that perilous moment a seasonable 
inteiruption was aflbrded by the entrance 
of the Earl of Chester, Hubert De Burgh’s 
declared enemy, who, splashed from spur 
to plume with hard riding, strode up to 
the Grand Justiciary, and presented him 
with a packet, sealed with the royal seal, 
exclaiming, in an exulting tone, “ Read 
these presents, Sir Hubert De Burgh ; it 
comes from the King's own hand.” 

De Burgh took the scroll with alacrity, 
though perfectly aware nothing of an 
agreeable nature could come through 
such a channel ; but, had it been his 
death-warrant, it would have been wel- 
come at that moment to the unfortunate 
favourite. 

The Earl of Chester fixed his eyes on 
his long envied rival with malicious scru- 
tiny, as he, with an agitated hand, broke 
the royal seal, and read with a heighten- 
ing colour, the following communication, 
ill which ids enemies flattered themselves 
that they had prepared for him a morti- 
fication which would irritate his proud 
spirit into some act of open defiance to 
the King’s ai^tboHty, or at least into the 
unpardonable ^erance of expressions of 
anger and oonti^pt for proceedings every 
way so vexatiouisand embarrassing to him. 
As to De Bfii*gh he almost believed him- 
self under the influence of a dream, 
when he read ti»ese words 

^ TrUS'IV and WELL-BRt-OVED, 

“ Whom for form's sake we thus 
address, altlunigh we be mar^'elloubly dis- 
posed to hold thi;e as a false knave and an 
arrant traitor, touohfng this marriage with 
the Scotch King’s sister, into which we have 
been unadvisedly enticed against our own 
better judgment, and the opinion of some of 
our loyal lieges and trusty eounsellom to 
further thine own naughty devices ; men 
standing V ahiazed meantime at tlie easy 
mannet in which we have been led to com- 
promise our royal dignity and the weal of 
our people by contracting our royal person 
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in a marriage with a beggarly Scottish 
wench, who hath but a psltary dowry of 
twenty thousand crowns for her portion. 

Moreover, we hear that the said Lady 
Mi^rgaret is shrewd of speech, and by no 
means so fair as she was reported to na 
lliat her skill in music is passing small, that 
she only seweth iiidifTereiilly well with her 
needle, hath little kuowled^ of broidery ; 
but is overmuch addicted to dancing, a 
practice which oursehes never affect^, 
holding the same to he one of the tempta- 
tions of Sathauas ; so we lose no time in 
giving thee to understand, that we consider 
the siiid Margaret as a princess by no means 
worthy of the felicitous destiny of becom- 
ing our queen, and we command thee, as 
thou vainest life 4ud limb, to break off this 
treaty with all convenient despatch, making 
such excuse to our bi»tlier of Scotland as 
thou mayest deem necessary and decent, 
and so we bid thee heartily farewell. 

(Mgned) “ Henry, Hex.” 

Given at oitr royal palace of Windsor. 

“ Witness, Hob ear, Earl of Ch ester.” 

“ Robert Earl of Che^er, you have 
done your errand to me, ^ said the Jus- 
ticiary ; ** and now 1 charge thee to be 
gone while thy footing hence is good.” 
He raised his eyes from the royal letter 
as he spoke> with a look which had the 


desired effect of ridding him of the pre- 
sence of his luch enemy ; then turning to 
the Ki^ of Scotland, he put the scroll 
into his hands, with these words,—*' Sir 
King, you have witnessed the delivery of 
this letter ; be pleased to read its con- 
tents.*’ 

Anger, scorn, and mortification con- 
tended for mastery m the proud heart of 
the Scottish monarch as he read ; and when 
he came to the conclusion he fluns: the 
royal scroll from him, with an expression of 
contempt for the writer too stron]^ for re- 
petition, and, turning to his astonished sis- 
ter, addressed her in these words: — 

** Meg, thou wert right in choosing 
thee a proper man and true for thy hus- 
band, in preference to a Prince who is m 
folly and ignorance ten degrees worse than 
his father John, of unblessed memory. 
Send for thy chaplain. Sir Hubert Dc 
Burgh, for I will avenge this affront w hith 
our fair sister hath received from the fool 
thy master by giving her to thee in mar- 
riage with our own hand in this very 
room. And ( say unto thee, De Burgh, 
call back ftefoert of Chester that he may 
witness the marriage, and carry the tid- 
ings of the same to King Henry. * 


THE KWGHTIN6 OF FRANCIS THE FIRST AT MARAGNAN. 

BY II. C. OEAKIN, ESQ. 

OiJ Maragnaii’s red plain I stand, 

And, tearing off the veil, 

Whence pbantuin ages sail, 

I \iew King Eraucis, sword in hand, 

Plumed, helmed, and cuirassed, and in blood : 

As the sea after storm, 

Puutfi the king, glowing warm, 

I WiUi glory’s darling food ; 

' His clilMi^ sword, reeking from the foe, 

he leans upon : 
tired— Slaughter’s won 
Her for lew hours or so — 

IJowU soileil field kneels the king, 

> hared head bent down, ^ 

Vel bright bi.s proud eye shone. 

And tlius spoke Gallia’s sovereign ! 

O Prince of knightly chivalry !— l*vc marked thy banner shine, 

IJke lightning . seen \hy fearless spear assail the hostile line ; 

And as the bath’s thunder burst, the bravest heft ihnt poui*ed, 

Fell a armed in wmili, from flaming sword ! 

FiertSely Pve fleshed my maiden biand as eaglea flesh their ypfing, 

But ihb best that glory giy^ shall fall foorh off thy tongue ; 

King Jran^sf^ms his spurs to^dsiy, he's won thetn in the iight, 
l^n foj 'thy tipon my back, the King is kni^U ' 

strong, rich ihodei^t^ proclaita 
Mw oa,to toe; 

StAjr ^ France! and let thy radiance 
daykekk i/tt a mouhlfdn peak, on me thy Chii^f and King. 
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Tti^ Quiet Neighbour, 

1’hy sword sbalt be uiy godfather, and when I e’er foi’get ^ 

The brand that diilil»ed ^me Honour’s knight, may Glory's sunrise sef; 
May I, more worthless than the dead upon this hlood-dreuched plain, 
Lie, till th* archangel summon all the slain to life again. — 

The knight he waved his loyal sword, the king on bended knee 
Knelt down with joy on that death plain ; ah ! who so proud as he ? 

He knelt before the* brightest chief that cV.r drew sinless brand, 

And rose again a knighted king at Bayard's right hand. 

What uere the throne — the jewelled crown — the studded sceptre’s powers 
Without that hne and holy sense that sanotihes all hours ? 

The sense of honor ! virtue! fame ! embalming memory’s shrine, 

0 Bui/urd! such thy knightly worth — King Francis / such were thine! 
Ahbcif Cottage, 

THE aUIET NEIGHBOUR, 

BY MRS. HOFLAND. 


When the bad liealtb of Mr. Cecil com- 
pelled liim to cbaiige the air of Russell 
Square for that of the neighbourhood of 
Kensington, he found it convenient to re- 
move into a house which was attached to 
ttiioiber, contrary to the wishes of his two 
daughters, who desired to have found a cot- 
tage oru^e, more sequestered and enclosed 
by pleasure ground. Caroline, the eldest, 
was, however, soon reconciled to the cir- 
cumstance, for, being on the point of mar- 
riage it was not of moment to her, and 
she observed, that Ellen, her sister, would 
soon become reconciled, as the inhabitant 
iif the next house appeared to be really a 
quiet neighbour.” 

“ If we are to have neighbours at all,” 
replied the discontented Ellen, commend 
me to a gay one I have no idea ol being 
exposed to the surveillance of prying eyes, 
and ill-natured misconstruction, which al- 
ways belong to a country neighbourhood; 
without the power of observing gay visi- 
tants, criticising new fashions, and naunting 
equipages ; and, in shoit, returning with in- 
terest the ceusoriousness to which we shall 
be subjected.” 

Ellen was an affectionate daughter, will- 
ing to endure much privation for a beloved 
and suffering parent, but she was also a 
lively girl, habituated to the pleasures of the 
metropolis, and heretofore spending her 
time in a gay circle : and the great change 
in her situation left her at leisure for observ- 
ation, especially as her sister was busied 
with preparations for a more welcome change. 
Ellen, therefore, became by degrees, and 
unconsciously, the very character she had 
reprehended iu another, and was always 
either looking aiit for her neighbour, or 
seeking to learn something concerning him. 
Jt soon became nlain ** that he wasa widower, 
and saw very litfle company, most probably 
a mean^sidrited for be kept no foot- 

man;** he had one whicli wasreiry 
r pretty, and neatly, but smirtly drebm; 
It was much too nice a chSil for tm stupid 
wretch its fother.” 


A glimpse was at length got of this stupid 
wretrni, who proved to be a man about 
twenty-eight, tall and elegant in person, 
with a calm, fine countenance, although an 
air of subdued soitow or deep thought sate 
on his open bniw. Caroline said “ he looked 
interesting,’* Ellen, that “ he looked solemn, 
and she hated the affectation of gravity more 
than Jill other affectations ” 

It was howenpr evident that she could not 
forbear to lookout on his going out, and to 
watch for his return, until the time when 
the marriage of her beloved sister, and the 
pain of parting with one who had been her 
companion from infancy, absorbed all other 
cares. To this sncceecled an increased de- 
mand of her affectionate devotion towards 
the slowly declining health of her parent, to 
whom her thoughts and her time were wholly 
dedicated. Of her neighbour she saw and 
heard nothing, beyond now and then the 
kintive strains of his flute; or thedistri- 
utioD of bread and soup to the poor, by his 
housekeeper, caught her eye from the back 
windows ; so by degrees her foolish curiosity 
and her groundless dislike subsided. 

Ellen on tlie point of forgetting she 
had a nei(^i|bn|f 9 when one day, as dte was 
stepping pe nurse-maid from the next 
house ran And seizing her arm in 

breathless begged her to go into 

the next houil for a single moment; *<the 
dear child was d/lAU iu some sort of a fit, 
and cook was ae frightened as herself.” 

Ellen was never deaf to the voice of the 
afflicted, and the sorrow now displayed was 
too genuine to be doubted. She loved all 
children, and had seen the one in question 
too often to be indifferent ; she for^t that 
it had a father, but remembered that It was 
a motherless creature, and as suci^^ had 
ckimsf <m all. In another minute she ,was in 
the parWr of het quiet neighbour. 

To her eurprike^ and alm^t ^innay, the 
owner also was there, thrtooin wtth 
hurried steps one ^ next 

garing!^ m IsfMessfoini of his 

ooor emi. aa kfiliwM ^ knees or an el- 
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derly servant, now gently chafing its hands, 
and then stepping to the door in expecta- 
tion ol the doctor lor whom he had sent 
ft struck Kllen that the fit into which the 
child had fallen resembled one she had wit- 
nessed at school, and which was tlie fore- 
runner of measles, and lifting the child into 
her own arms, she desired the woman to pro- 
cure hot water immediately, adding, ** ( 
know there is plenty in o*ur house, and 
perhaps my father’s slipper -bath may be use- 
ful-let us try.” 

The very words seemed to re-animate the 
old domestic, and in a few minutes every 
thing was arranged, and life was restored ; 
on the medical man’s arrival the prognostic 
was confirmed, and the means arlopted highly 
approved; and Kllen,blushing and shrinking 
from observation, left the house in more 
liaste than she had entered it. 

In relating this adventure to her father, 
Mr. Cecil could not forbear observing, that 
so far as he could learn, the conduct of Mr. 
Appleton had shown throughout that he was 
a most tender father and a good Christian 
also, ’ 

“ That he is, certainly,” cried Ellen ; “ 1 
never can forget the exj^esf^n of his coun - 
tenance when he believed the little sufferer 
really dead; still less, could I lose the me- 
mory of his gratitude to God when her face 
resumed the hues of life, and her hands 
were stretched out, and she lisped papa. — 
Heally” 

Ellen suddenly paused — she was deeply 
affected, and the kind old man was scarcely 
less so ; but in order to soothe her spirits he 
declared that he would spare her as much 
as possible during the illness of tlie child. 

‘‘ I shall never go again, ^pend upon it, 
ffriher ; I am sensible of impropriety in 
having done so, but 1 was taken by surprise 
indeed, t had not tlie smallest* expecu- 
tion of finding Mr, Appleton in the house.” 

‘*That I am sure of, £l{f%;J[br if you had 
known I ^[uestion if yodpSiM^ipUy would 
have had f«iir play : 8inc^|iPm'e>« you have 
done so it sMke8 Imw you cannot 

be happy witnout doing I can 

go with you to-morrow.^^ 

**To-m<Mrrow, and to*tUUmw came,” and 
so soon as the ikther had takim his daily de- 
parture, the kind neighbours t<mk their stand 
near little Emma’s couch, until she was able 
to bear removing into the next house, where 
her a^fbetlons^ npt less than h^r natural de- 
sire of oha^^ daily led her. It wtll he 
readily conoid that' the fond fathor #a0 
not sfow to acceiit the warn invithtiotll 


bis invahd neighbour, and the hulfw^^i- 





men, who, although of different age and 
character, mutually benefitted each other. 
The aged sufferer found in the tender atten- 
dons, the superior attainments, and even 
the pious seriousness of his young friend, a 
s}>8mes of steady consolation well suited to 
his present views and situation; and Die 
younger, in the very exercise of kindness, 
and in tlie explanation of his own principles 
and those exalted hopes which he entertained 
as a Christian, found also a pleasure he had 
not known since he had consigned to the 
grave that beloved wife whose memory he 
cherished so fondly, and wlunn he hoped to 
rejoin Ju a world of more permanent hap- 
piness 

Being a man of fine tasle and extensive 
reading, his conversation ficimently diverged 
to general literature, and Ellen, contrary to 
her habit, would attentively listen, but she 
rarely joined in the con versa :ion so long as 
Mr. Appleton remained, although it was by 
no means uncommon for her to espouse his 
opinions, recapitulate his arguments, and 
even use his words in speaking to other 
friends. So great became her leserve, that 
on the first visit made by lier married sister, 
tlieir father complained of it to her, “ My 
quiet neighbour,*’ said he, “ has become my 
kind companion, 1 may say my aftectionute 
friend, hut f grieve to find some lurking 
prejudice still exists in the mind of Ellen 
towards him; for although she esteems and 
admires him, and his little girl forms her 
greatest pleasure, she is cold and silent to- 
wards the parent. I can perceive that she 
is anxious as the evening ap^iroaches whirl i 
is likely to bring him, and I fear it is only 
for my* sake she tolerates his visits.” 

Caroline, who had been wont to read every 
thought of her young heart, inquired how 
far this was true ? 

“ L feel afraid of him, and ashamed of my 
own former folly : how could I dare to in- 
sinuate any thing against so excellent a 
man— a man of ^om I knew nothing?” 

“ Very true, my dear ; but the fact was, 
that you were vexed at exchanging a gay 
circle fbr a dull one, and your temper being 
ru filed, found a vent in speaking of a stran- 
ger ; — he was a safety-valve to ^oti, and 
as you did not injure now the matter is 
over there » no occasion to recollect it. I 
would have you neither fear him nor love 
him, but rewet him.” ^ 

“ Alas! I do all three, — F count the 
hours of his absence, tbou{|fli 1 feel humili- 
ated during Ms presence ; and almost desire 
his departure, lest he should discover what 
is passing iu my heart I know that his 
owuis iu the |pve, save so asit b mven 
to his chilli efi therefore I ant hopmess ; 
he has le^ a new and better world thau 

I ever be^, but the only htt- ' 

uiad ebuM have made it a ma- 

dbe i muet ueerr hope tointemt” 
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“ Neveij is a long word, Eminn/' said tl»e 
nffectionate sister, as she pressed her to her 
bosom. 1 cannot believe that any man 
can witness the entire devotedness of a young 
and lovely w<»man like you to the painful 
duties you perform so well, unmoved, nor 
do 1 think a good man less likely than an- 
other to form a new connexion ; on the con- 
trary, since he resigns to God the beloved 
being demanded at his hands, so may he 
thankfully accept another as the gift of the 
same merciful donor. Do not betray your- 
self, my love, but still less allow yourself to 
despair, for alas ! with every aid that love 
and friendship can offer, you have a trial 
before you which neither can avert/* 

Tliis prophecy was soon verified : the old 
gentleman breathed his last in the support- 
ing arms of his beloxed neighbour, who 
ielded to both his daughters all the support 
is kindness and piety could bestow, being ^ 
ill every respect the tenderest of brothers, 
until they were alike placed under the care 
of Caroline’s husband. 

h>ery one wondered that Miss Cecil’s 
spirits continued so low in the new scene to 
which she removed, and where numerous 
pleasant acquaintances awaited her; still 
more were they suiquised when it was found 
that she declined the offers of two lovers, 
cither of whom a large circle of mammas had 
long angled for; but winter and summer 
passed away, and Ellen still seemed the 
same pensive person— she neither wept nor 
complained, and evidentl v tried to be cheer- 
ful, but there was on her heart a weight that 
perforce sat upon her countenance. 

A child’s voice was heard to pronounce 


Mmorm. 

her name-^a child’s quick step bounded 
after her, as she was taking a solitary walk 
in autumn. She turned, and saw the darling 
Emma, the petted favourite in that home 
she could never cease to regret. 

My love, how came you here, my sweet 
child r 

“ Well, don’t cry, and I will tell you how 
it is. I was five years old yesterday, and 
so papa has brought me to see you, and he 
says tW you and 1 (but it’s a great secret), 
he hope* you and I will never be parted 
again, for 1 have so wanted you, dear Miss 
Cecil, you don’t know.” 

Ellen could reply only by endearments. 

‘‘ And papa has wanted you quite m muck 
as me; nurse says more than me; but see, 
he is coming, and he can tell you all 
about it.” 

Ellen wished she had never heard the 
latter words of the unconscious prattler, for 
they had dyed her pale cheek with blushes, 
and made her heart throb almost audibly; 
hut she did not re-enter the house until her 
spirits were re-assured, and she knew herself 
to have been long the preferred, the selected, 
the beloved of him with whom her own 
heart had been .J‘so fondly garnered.” A 
promise to the wife be never ceased to ho- 
nour, that he would not marry till their 
child was five years old, had bound bis 
tongue; and tbe peculiar situation of Ellen 
had prevented her from reading in his looks 
and manners the dawning and the nowth 
of tliat full approbation and solid affection 
which characterised hts love, and bade fair 
to render her the happiest of women when 
united to her “ quiet neighbour.” 


MUSIC’S MEMOXIIES. 

BY MRS. DUNBAR MOOOIE. 

The strains we hear in foreign lands 
No echo from the heart can c|aitDt 
The chords are swept by stranget^ii h|^ds, 
And kindle in the breast no flame," 
Sweet though they be. 

No fond remembrance wakes to fling 
Its hallowed influence o’er the chords, 

As if a spirit touched the string, 

Breathing in soft harmonious words 
Wild melody! 

The munc of our native shore, 

A thousand lovely scenes endears, 
in magic tones it murmurs o*er 
The viswns of our early ye^isti— 

The love of youth* 

ft wreathes agai^ the floweiu wn 
In c)uldhood*B ^%lit naeIMM %r> 

It bfeadies again the vovm 
At flinoy’s cArine, wheu 

Aud whispered \ 


VoL. IV.— No, I. 



ti fhm 

It '.^ ', . s ’ 

D^ear forma tun^ii} Mf[» ate lanta, 
Briahi auiiny ej68> foD(t ofoaed H night. 
Warm liearifi^ as hrc^)l aa the lute 
Ihat ehaimi^ our ears. 

It thrills the breast t’vith feelings deep. 

Too deep for language to impart, 

It bids the spirit joj or u^eep, 

In tones fnat sink into tbe heart, 

And melt in tears. 


FINN M‘COUL»S FINGER-STONE. 

[Further exploits of this celebrated Finn M'Coul may be found in the Lady’s Magazine and Mu- 
seum. for October. 1833. n. SOT.' 


Like Finn M^Coul, the famous Ossian 
mas a giant. Whether he was Scotch or 
Irish is d matter of some doubt — for it is on 
record that Dssiaii cam^ from Scotland iu 
compete with Finn, and, if they were coun- 
trymen, what occasion was there for compe- 
tit on f The Danes, in those days, gave e\ ery 
Irishman quite enough to do, against these 
sea kings and their hordes, without wasting 
time or temper in contests with each other. 
As Ossian did, therefore, come all the wav 
from Scotland for a trial of strength with 
Finn M^Coul, the Irish giant, it follows as a 
matter of course that he was no countryman 
of his. — And lot antiquarians thank me, 
as they ought, fur tlius simply clearing up a 
question which has so much troubled the 
world since the times of M‘Pherson’s half- 
forgotten paraphrases, published as ‘‘Ossian’s 
Poems.’' It is clear, then, if there be truth 
in inference and deduction, that Ossian must 
have been a IScotehman ! 

Batthe^ntest?— In faifo, I had forgotten 
it. Oo tt> that wild and beautiful district 
near Dublin, — that patch of mountain see- 
nery, so romantic and so splendid, known 
by the name of tbe Breaks of Bally nas- 
c^ey, and while you feast your eyes with 
some of the most deligitfful foenery in Ire- 
land, you may feast^tgj^uc ears with the 

wh(4e, fiiB, true, and^Jpiprt^ account” 
of the Coitfost between tlbe rival/ giants. 

Years rolled by rihee first I took a 
walk among ^ose hill fastnesses-^more years 
than I mi^t choose to acknowledge. But 
what I then saw has riUce remain^ unfor- 
^ten, and much of what I then heard is in 
the same predicament. It is time, however, 
that I had one by my side, whose-^but there 
Is no use |o Iril that 

A mountain road winds through foosa 
Breaks, llkg a huge onake. 0 v the rdauMde 
there stau^ a fimeudous rock of grauito^ 
perfoctiy lsbtalbd^ tt seembd fo me lUm the 
wmaiim qf some paihape^ in 

the times of At least, I have 

HOea te )be ol4 


contests between tbe Irish and their Danish 
invaders. But it seemed that the column- 
rock had a different tradition attached to it 
iiere. 

The day had been beautiful — one of those 
brilliant days of softness and balm which 
are so prevalent in Ireland. Perhaps the 
noon-tide might have been a little too sunny 
— but we could leinedy this, for our pedes- 
trian tour was taken 

** In the leafy month of June/* 
and we had but to retire from tbe radiancy 
an<l fervor of the day-god’s beams, beneath 
the shadows of tbe lofty cairns scattered 
over the hills, which afforded us at once 
pleasant shade and pleasant resting-places. 
The day passed on, and as a summer shower 
made tbe heath glitter with its diamond- 
drops, tremulous us sudden joy-tears on the 
mourner’s lids, w e hastened for shelter into a 
rustic cabin by the way-side, which, fortu- 
nately for my fair companion, happened to 
be close at hand. 

No one was within, save an old woman, — 
a withered crone, who in no common de- 
gree possessed the loquacious powers of her 
age and sex. She paid us a world of atten- 
tion, — paid an infinity of compliments to the 
blushing beauty of my fair companion, — 
would “ engage that a lady so fair was not 
without a sweetheart,” and," with a smile at 
myself, would not long he without a hus- 
band hoped that she would be happy as 
the day was long, and live until she saw her 
great grandcdiildren at her feet was cer- 
tain that she was an Irishwoman, for she 
had the free hand, and the fair face, and the 
bright blue eye, and the step, boimding 
like a fawn’s $” and prophesied more good 
fortune to us, than (to one of the party, at 
least,) has yet been fulfilled. She was an 
excellent specimen of tbe natural poiiieaie 
of an Irish peasant. Her compliments were 
nUher insinuated than express^. True, 

— Upon her speech there hung 
The accents of the mountain tongue;” 
but, malm the brogue, I question whether 
more dencate fiatteryr-eo pleasant, after all, 
40 our mnottr propre— ^xmld be mote dex- 





cireleSi Nbwng teat the hearted 
plabance of free and untutored patois $ arA 
the peasant will ofwn break ovit witb a 
complimeiit more graceful and more exqoi** 
site than that to which the boasted elegance 
of princely converse could give birth. 

we happened to mention something 
about the grauite column we had lately 
seen. Our hostess interrupted us with a 

Would you know, gentleman, what that 
great rock really is ?'* I expressed a desire 
to gain such information, and, happy to 
hear the tones of her own voice, and proud 
of holding familiar convention with those 
superior to her in rank, she lost no time in 
telling us a legend, which i shall take leave 
to relate in my own words— hers being 
rather prolix. 

It seemed that Finn M^Coul went hunt* 
ing, one day, on the Curragh of Kildare:^ 
his sport was but indifferent, for he had only 
brought down one md deer and killed two 
wolves. He came home to his house, on 
the hill of Allen, in such indifferent spirits, 
that his lady inquired what ailed him ? He 
replied, heaving a deep sigh (like Major 
Macphersou in the song), that he had trouble 
enough upou him, for news had arrived that 
morning, that Ossian, the great Scotch giant, 
was coming to challenge liim in a trial oi 
strength, and if he lost the dav, hit credit, 
and the credit of Ireland, woiilA be gone for 
ever.” At this news, Finn*s wife was equally 
low-spirited as himself. They sat by the 
fireside “ in doleful dumps,” and their 
thoughts were any thing but pleasant or 
happy. 

At last, the lady (for I cannot find it in 
my heart to designate her as plain Mistress 
M*Coul,) said to her lord and master, What 
time does Ossian come?’* “To-morrow,” 
said Finn. “ Oh, then,” said she, brighten- 
ing up, there is no need to despair ; leave 
all to me, and I’ll he bound to bring you 
through it like a Trojan !'* Finn was a wise 
man— so he placed liimself under the super- 
intendence of his wife. 

In an emergency, there is nothing better 
than to trust to wean’s wit. So Finn (by 
his wife’s direction) went into a great huge 
child’s cradle (and bard enough it was mr 
him to gather himself up into it), and lay 
there, snug enough, while she kept busy in 
the kitchen, baking some cake bread. By 
and by, in came Ossian, and civilly inquired 
whether Finn M^Conl was at home ?” ** No,” 
said she, ” but 1 am his wife, and perhaps I 
can answer for him.” 

What!” said Ototan, « did not he hear 
ihat 1, Ossian of Scotland, was coming over 
for a trial of strength with him ? Wherever 
he may be, I shall not returif home until £ 
see him, and until he feeU me.” So, when 
the wife found that he was not to be 
driven away by a “ not at home,*’ she invited 


Mm that ne -wishod# 

So he nt dom hy iho fin, and made 
hinwlf quite at home. Hi noticed the 
large cakes that were baking in the ovoo, 
and asked for whom she was baking them. 

For that little creature iu the cradle thm,*’ 
said she* So he looked round and noticed 
the cradle, and Finn iu it, with a nightcap 
on his head, and tied under his chin, and 
pretending to be fast asleep. 

Astonished at the immense bulk, he called 
out, Who's there— what man is that in the 
cradle !”* “ Our youngest child,” said Finn's 
wife, “ and I think \hc fairies have over- 
looked him, he’s so small, and does not pro- 
mise to be lialf the size of bis father and 
brothel’s.” So Ossian never said a word to 
that ; but he doubtless thought, if the small 
child was sucli a bouncer, what the father 
must be. 

By and by, Finn’s wife remembered that 
Ossian had had a long journey, and as the 
cakes were nice and brown, she said to him, 
“ Will you break your fast with one of these 
cakes ?” lie took it, and when he had made 
a lute in it, he roared-with pain, for one of his 
leelli bad been bioken. “ Oh,” he cried, “ it 
is as hard as iron !” and so it might be, for an 
iion griddle had been put into it by Finn’s 
advice. “ Hard !” said she, “ VVhy, that 
child there would not taste it if it was a bit 
softer.” 'riien she recommended Ossian to 
wash the pain down with some of the finest 
whiskey in the province. She fetched a 
wooden piggin that might hold about a gal- 
lon ora gallon and a half,, and filled it to the 
brim for him, Ossian took a sup of it— not 
much more than a quart — and she laughed 
downright at him for taking so little* 
” Why,” said she, ” tlie child in the cradle 
there thinks nothing of emptying that ptg^in 
in one draught.” So, for shame’s sake, Ossian 
took a Htflo more, and a little more yet,— 
until, trufiii to say, he was in a fair way of 
getting drunk. 

This was the very pass that the “ gude 
wife” wished to bring him tp- ** While his 
father is out,” said she, “ may be yon’d 
like to see the boy therf throw a stone, or 
try a fall, or do any of the little tricks that 
his father teaches him.” He consented, and 
she went over to the cradle, and gave Finn a 
shake. Getup, dear,?’ said she, and amo^ 
the gentleman.” 

Ossian wondered at his black beard, and 
his grisat »xe. ’Pon my word,” said he, 
** you^re a fine child for your age« Let ns 
try how your father teaeh!^ you tU wtesths.” 

Finn did not say a word, |p;appled 
Ossian roiinil vimt and hdd JNIto on the 

ground fan what was the 

ma^r, >$hoW me 

hmpefA tbiMfr mi boy.’^ took 

up the very- seed %n die 



tjjo 

of BaSjhctttecotii^— i^tdol #on 
^np(m 1he bill of Alles^auit flung it iiMsis 
to where it now utaiids. And to tbk day 
it hears the marhs of Sinn’s flve fingers 
where he grasped it> and to this day it 
’ the name of Fink M*Coi;l’s Fingsr Stone. 

Ossian was mueh surprised, as well he 
might be, at such a cast Could your 
father throw such a stone as that much 
farther?” ‘*Is it my father?” said Finn, 
iaiib, he’d oast it to, Scotland, or America, 


^ Indies^ noAihg of 

it!” This %as en 0 ilig)ifl>r Ossian f ho mvAd 
not have the trial ofatrength with the father, 
•when the child could beat him t so he pre- 
tended sudden business re()nM him back 
to Scotland— though he never could ^tum 
home half fast enough— the stone still re* 
mains where Finn threw it, and any one on 
or near the Sigham mountain will shew you 
“ Finn M‘Cout’s Finger Stone ” 

R.S. M. 


THE INFroEL 

ny THE AUTHOR OP THE « MOTHER’S PRAYER,” 

Blasphemer, cease — must victims still 
Upon thy guilty altars lie; 

And souls, 1^ captive at thy will. 

Writhe in eternal agony ? 

Insatiate, yet a thirst for blood? 

Though round thee glide a spectre band, 

Whose life-drops mingle with the flood 
Which rises in Despair’s dark land! 

•Twas thine to bid — thine to rejoice 
That bursting flood-gates Freedom gave ; 

But ’tis not thine to still the voice 
That rises from its gory wave. 

For thou shalt hear it in that hour, 

When, on its raging waters cast, 

Thy shipwreck’d soul must own that Power, 
Which wills, thy day of mercy past. 

Then shalt thou know their ruthless deed, 
Who rob of peace a dying bed ; 

Nor spare, though pity bends to plead, 

The heart which all but hope hath fled. 


DANISH CHRONICLES. 


^‘STRUENSKE, OU LA HEINE ET LE FAVORl.” 


Ckronique Danoise de ItflP. Par, MM, Fournier et Anhoult 2 mh, d Pam, 

thez Dupont, 


Histoiy preseQta few examples of so 
rapid an elevation and so brilliant a 
career, brought about by mere accident, 
TCke wgin was as unexpected as the 
deooueiitent was terrible. At one mo- 
ment a prime minister^ the ruler of a 
hingdon^: and the neiri transition the cch|* 
demned Ir^abitant. of a gloomy dungeon, 
whose tnaflrive gatea be was only to tepass 
at t^ Strnei^ft^ 

‘ was an 
phyriefan. 
In 

p^y jte 


the iirf 




discord, and the most odious intrigues wen; 
disseminated by the ambitious and wicked 
Marie Julia, over udSose remains an indig- 
nant nation has placed in the royal se- 
pulchre a black stone without any inscrip- 
tion. Christian VIL, King of Sweden, 
was an object of detestation to his step- 
mother, who, in order to undermine the 
constitutioQ and intellects of the young 
king, that the crown migi^ pass to her 
own son Frecjerjbk, put forth every wicked 
device. Ip th^ infamous plans she but 
too well 

Marie Julia had also vowed vengeance 




ma in itself miiSidetit to kindle her iti-» 
dignetion ^cite her batr^ : thus at 
her hand the yout^ foreigner was doomed 
to perdition, and every iufomy was heaj^ 
on her devoted hewi. Another motive 
for this conduct is attributed to her : the 
queen-mother dreaded an heir to the 
kingdom, who would eventually cut off her 
own darling Frederick. Things were in 
this state when Christian, who had been 
absent from Copenhagen for some time, 
was one day returning to his palace, and 
passing through the little town of Ancona 
he was seized with a long fainting fit, 
which circumstance so alarmed his atten- 
dants that they sought the nearest doc- 
tor. The house in which Struens^e 


the dignity of Frjktie ltd was 

feared and hated by the 
who, after having imagided, ts^oos 
schemes to rid herself of so {mwerful an 

S , invented an odious plot, wfaieb she 
wotdd at once rid her of an enemy 
ted rival* She spread a report that 
a guilty passion existed between the 
young Queen and the favourite, and actu- 
ally suborned a slave to swear he had wit- 
nessed interviews between the parties^ 
But this calumny was only believed by 
the creatures of Marie Julia* I'he young, 
the lovely, the interesting, the unhappy 
Caroline Matilda had gained all faeai^ 
and to this day her memory is revered 
and cherished in Denmark as the most 


lodged was pointed out to them, and 
the king was carried on the arms of 
his attendants to the young doctor's apart- 
ment. Struens^e, without having any no- 
tion of the rank of his patient, adminis- 
tered such remedies as soon brought the 
King to himself. A conversation ensued, 
in the course of which the physician per- 
ceived that the King was more diseased in 
mind than in body. He spoke freely to 
him, and the King was so pleased with his 
good sense, r^dy wit, and talent, that he 
declared to him who he was, inviting him 
at the same time to accompany him to 
Copenhagen in quality of his private phy- 
sician. This offer, as may be imagined, 
was gratefully a.ccepted. The Count de 
Rantyan, an ancient minister, and bosom 
friend of the father of Christian, had been 
disgraced by Christian, through the arti- 
fices of Marie Julia. He happened to be 
m the house where Struensee lived dur- 
ing the above-mentioned scene. The 
physician immediately introduced him, 
and he was appointed to fill a high situa- 
tion in the state. The first act of Striien- 


innocent arid persecuted of her sex. If 
she had foibles (and who dare say he is 
without them.^) they were in some mea- 
sure atoned for by numerous virtues. 
8truens6e was seized at a ball, and hur- 
ried to a prison— tried by the High Court 
of Denmark, and about to be acquitted, 
but for the evidence an infamous slave, 
bribed for the purpose by Marie Julia. 
Hurled at once from the pinnacle of gran- 
deur into utter destruction, three days 
after the condemnation his head — almost 
the highest in the kingdom — rolled upon 
the scaffold ! 

This is the condensed subject matter of 
the work before us ; and whatever opinion 
may be formed of the real interest which 
existed between the lovely wife of an 
almost idiot King and the Physician, we 
give that noTtioii as we find it in the pages 
of the bo* itself. 

We have translated two passages from 
this highly interesting work 

COUHT POLICY ; OR, THE MUIUSSAPOR'S 
DAUOHTEK. 


s^e was the reconciliation of the King 
with the young Queen, who had received 
so much ill treatment that she had qi^ed 
the court, and had retired with some of 
her ladies to one of the palaces distent 
a few leagues from Copenhagen^ 

Count oSbred to go himself for Caroline 
B^ilda, a ^p gladly acceded to tw the 
King, and he so much expedition 


of the palace- vard at the same mosient. 
It was a dreaaful blow to Mtarie JuHa to 
see the King return acecunpanied by his 


» » * ♦ Madame Gohler, the com- 

K nion to the Queen, whose vanity, had 
en cruelly pttnished,had not forgotten the 
offence towards herself. There hnd sprimg 
up a warm attachment and devotednass 
bkween the Queen and Struenabe, aodlbe 
latter, finding he was watched; 
the greatest reserve in hiscondlE^lMBitds 
the queen, ^ felt a 
apparent coldness. ;rheir^^ 

and the Count of 

aemiig his royal teisfiftedliiy W wfciw’e 
apartment They bddh Meed, 
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BBwb of those pe«0M ]W»o^ 

abutt the ndace; end they 

not from some act 

ofpremediteted vei^ieance, at Iraetfrom 

gom terriWe indisci^, which would 
lead to a discovery of tte truth. 

Ooe morning, when Aw were a«m- 
bled together after btwhfes^ Madame 
Gohler w the first of the to P^- 
expwasion of mystery cuimmg 
on the coSMMiKmce of Chnstiaii, as if he 
.was preparhw to make some impOTtant 

dkdM^^ The same remmkvm shortly 

afttfmade by Caroline Matilda, his queen, 
who Wt involuntary to™’’ “ 
tureofthesecretthoughte of herhustond. 

'rhe iittS appeared embarrassed m 
what mannir 5 begih.*e “nvemoon. 
After having passedhie hand over hisfaw 

and through his hair seve^ tunes, he 
suddenly broke wlence, and turning to- 
wSruensee, 8aid--“Coun.. is your 

***%*r^cr may judge of the queen’s 
feelings at hearing these words ; the doc- 
S hiSself was a little disconcerted, and 
answered with embarrassment, — bue, 

king; “loan conceive that the answer an- 
no/s your gallantry not a h"*® j p^tbly 
• ^ ^ 1.5 «,v£irortnT»rAfa»nt(aiidhe turned 


meremay AZhLr) h^tbre 

ius ev68 towards Madame Oohier) beto 

whim vow would not care to explain your- 
ItffreL. Well, I wiU answer fi» you 
* I who have not die same reasons for si- 
lence. So, my dear friend, you are not 
in love* ttoue of OUT ladies have stolen 
your hart, or, if 

idept at concealment, <br 1 have not per- 
edivM it.** 

Matildaonee more breathed freely, and, 
notwithstamfing her terrors, she almost 
rwretted thdtthe Cbunt h^ succeeded so 
well in disgid^ his pa*"®"’ p 
•« 'Itm tlHte is now come, dear Count, 
added the kipg, in a more than usi^ty^- 
feetknuto tofte, “to mlmm thee ^ 
liahtfiil* idea which strode 
sinee. and with a proj^ 

.,|»ened m order dwt I might 

AWI 

■ L, a. li^aii^ — " . 

pi, Cartier., 


sefved hi pfthBib ^ 

stantly' absorbed by toy sblfenitgs to 
vate : yet, whhoid; its beit^ 
suppos^ to be the case, I heat in mtnd 
the intertsts of my ffiendar and have 
worked for diine.*’ , , , . . 

“Sire, accept my thanks beforenand: 
deign to atisfy my curiosity.” 

« I have considered thy position at my 
court: his unstable and precarious ; many 
of my subjects are obstinate in consider- 
ing thee an adventurer; thy projects of 
reform, openly avowed, have raised thee 
many enemies, and thou requirest a more 
firm support than that of a suffenng king, 
who may disappear from one day to the 

** May heaven avert this calamity !” 

** Heaven and thee, dear doctor, compose 
thyself. My fears are not a satire upon thy 
science, but 1 never prided rtiyseif tn 
being much of a philosopher ; and, with 
respect to the future, 1 have sorne slight 
misgivings* Enough of this : it is of thee 
I would speak ; thou must seek a more 
firm position, by riches, by the eclat ot 
titles, and, above all, by an alliance with 
a powerful family: in one word, by a 
brilliant marriage — wbat thinke^ thou . 

A deathlike chill seized Matilda. 
Madame Gohler raised her eyes, and 
fixed them attentively on the Count, to 
mark the effect of this proposition, for 
a moment he was disconcerted, but short- 
ly regaining his self-possession, he said, 

with a smile,— j , *1. 

How, sire, you condescend to take the 
trouble of marrying me ? Presented by 
you, my future wife is very sure of appear- 
ing amiable in my eyes.” 

“ She is the handsomest person at my 

court ” , i* 1 1 4. 

I see so many who are beautiful, that 

it would be difficult to yield the palm,” 
“ What thinkest thou of the young Prin- 
cess deBfer^f.''”, 

“The Russian Ambassador’s dailghter?’ 
'•Is she not the perfection of beauty ? 
EyesiCif a dove-like softness, a figure like 
. ...i-u let us have your 






a ' sylph. Matilda, 
opinion'”?’* 

“In short,” relied the tjueen, scarcely 
breathing, “a mote aOcompltthed'pehttn“- 
perfect— has ffie Cmuit reinarited her'f*’ 
The king -wntinued. « It is impos- 
sible, doetor, ffiat you idwilM not have 
obssrohd hif'hlhuty • f bdlleve you to 
a littlli h^^&Mlical oft this subject, arid 


fedi&if yont! 

^:m' 'i^liii^. \ ^ Bwm cib«i 
1 $ oii^ rt^Ssf h«fiesffi^ in ih^ m^ 
f>ire^ 9 iid :froin a stock whose 

nobility i» bitoricai*’ 

Sire^'^ ioterrufited Struens^e, 
“ that it is which makes me so teserved : 
such biilKant advaitl^sastb^ l What 
am I, and what can I to; a' wife of 
your choosinjs: ?*’ 

“My friendship, a hundred thousand 
ducats, and one of the first dukedoms in 
my dominions. What do you think of it 
now, ('ount?’’ 

“Sire, such an accumulation of fa- 
vours — ** 

“ I will have no thanks — say only that 
thou acceptest: to refuse such offers, a 
man must either be mad or in love ; and 
I know that diou art neither.” 

Matilda awaited the answer in trembling 
anxiety. She saw Struenst^e kneel, take 
the kiikg*s hand, and put it respectfully to 
his lips : he then arose, saying, — 

“ And notwithstanding, sire, I refuse.” 

Christian thought that he had misun- 
derstood the Count. Caroline Matilda 
hung down her hea 1 to hide her joy and 
contusion ; and Madame Gohler began to 
remark the fact, that the queen acted in 
this scene. 

“ What, Sir ? ” demanded the king, at 
the same time drawing himself up, “you 
refuse,^ But are you aware that this 
answer is an affront towards the prince, 
towards me, who have already pletl^ed 
my royal word ? Do you consider this ? 
Your reasons, Sir? ” 

“ To marry a foreigner ! ** 

‘ My wife is English — I never repented 
it. 

‘The difference of religion.” 

‘ You are a philosopher." 

lie had no reply to make. 

“ You hide from me the real motives 
which dictate your refusal, but 1 shall 
succeed in discovering them. Undoubt- 
edly 1 was mistaken in thinking that a 
chivalrous love had no place in a thinking 
mind such as youra. Weil, we ^11 enr 
deavouT to find out what this sentiment is, 
which is powerful enough to mak^ |oi| re- 
fu$a sti great fei^|ie : we shall know where 
titis mysteriotis l»^y is to be fennd, who 
dsm tMm place nerself between you 
and OUT will” . 

, JMt^ldaWefahledfeom he^ but 

the kingf whUe^be laid an emphasis on his 
wmtliy only of Madame QoMer, 



mhia 


It waahfsseM^.'^^ 
error, and Stiueha^ie a 

guilty person justdimdi^ered^ and ?hQ, by 
casting confu^ looks towards Sm kcndta’* 
plice, seems to provcAe a twofeW ayowal 
of the same fault. 

But Madame Gohler was no longer in 
the humour to allow a similar suspicion to 
rest, upon herself. 

“Sire,” cried she, spitefully, “I see 
clearly upon whom your Majesty's suspi- 
cions rest, and 1 dare say that you are 
misinformed. The Count is certainly gal- 
lant ; but his exterior homa^ may serve 
to veil other views. Vour offers are mag- 
nihcent, and nothing sa\e a reciprocal 
love can cause their rejection. Where, 
then, is this woman who loves ? Was I 
seen to shudder at the first mention of the 
word marriage ? Did I, pale and trem- 
bling, hang down my head to hide my 
confusion ? Was \ ready to faint? Have I 
shown all the symptoms of a real pas- 
sion? Did 1 accuse myself? No, Sire, 
I am, thank God, neither weak, nor guilty : 
it is elsewhere that the object of the Count's 
passion must be sought for. 


Struens^ trembled at his danger, and 
made a prompt decision. 

“Then, Riadame, you do not love 
me ?” 

“I, Sir,*’ replied Madame Gohler, a 
little thrown oft her guard by this sudden 
attack, “ have I ev6r given you any right 
to think it?” 


“ Perhaps you may, Madame ; but 
whether it proceeds from delicacy on your 
part, or from a change of mind, I accept 
this disavowal. I ask your pardon mr 
having offered you a homage which was 
displeasing ; and now that i am disen- 
gaged ftrom all this. Sire,” added he, turn- 
ing to the king, “ I acc^ with gratitu^ 
the alliance that you prOfMose." 

“Ah!'* cried Madame Gohler, thunder- 
struck. 

“Well,” said the king, rubbing his 
hands, “ one has much difficulty ih ma^ 
king thee decide ; I was beginuing lo be 
uneasy. Thus my cherished project wffl 
be accomplished.” 

“Yes, Sire ; in a few days 
sent my homage to the Pri^w dfe 
I diail go to his cowtiy hewe.^' 

“The journey ;the 

prince arrived in town Usl ^ 




. ^^Im<m«rght»’’th0ii^tStrueiis^ 

At ibis tb^ 49 ^ oj^ned^ and 

the page ip imdi^ iwiiiamiopd the ambas- 

Without jrpiiiiig her eyes» Caroline Ma^ 
dida asked permission to retire ; but, pre- 
yknis to cpiiesndngy Christa wished her 
to eongrats^te the future husband of the 
bethitiiops Nathalie. 

With tpBSObling accents she stammered 
01^ alew incoherent word^ 1 wisli — 1 
hcpe^thal this alliance will ensure your 
happiness $ it is worthy, of tempting the 
highest atphition. Therefore— 1 oppgra* 
tt&teyou, M* le Comti’* 

“Call him M le Dpc,^ said the king. 

** Oh, Sire/' add^ Struen8(ie, ** 1 am not 
yet that," and he bowed to Caroline Ma- 
tilda, who went out, accompanied by Ma^ 
dame.Oohler. 

Many were the evils which presented 
tfaemi^lves to the mind of the physician. 
First and foremost, the resentment of the 
Queen herself, should he enter into an 
aUiance ; next, the hazard, without a 
good and substantial cause, of refusing to 
obey the mandate of hisj^vereign, in 
taking a wife of his gratpous selection ; 
the £ird, the actual affront offered to 
the ambwador 9 f a great power, should 
be decduie the honour of an alliance with 
one of that rank and bearing; and, 
fourthly, the means of shewing his devo- 
to, the (iueen^ by some act which would 
create a rupture. latter course he 
resdved to adopt, and, with manly but 
crafty bo^ness, ere the conferepce ended, 
to declare w«|ir s^init l^ia ; more mind- 
ful of Ipf own sinnttitm than the inte- 
rests of hui ](io& although there existed 
abundant grounp^, ibr. nd conceding to 
(he trea|y tetfccn pia Sovereiffl and that 
great power, as the matta* had been craf- 
tilyjalapned, by her wily repremntative. 

ambass^or was introduced*. 
He waa a map of middle stature^ about 
: his bald ^ad washaff 
% an wig Worn at that 

Cnocb?; %wriii^ OP hisf^ 

to be a man 
mat % white bis 

?»**#• 


idte 

exiemetitif seal be spiipMed 

the mtereshi dt b^ ifmsrhigh. te aborts 
his tenad^ was pvo^bh^^ It was after 
a thoumnd minde apd^ we 

may say, step by dxupi tiiat the Count de 
Rautzan bad» after e^htemt months, 
^ brought him to some decis^ relative to 
thetreatyrespeetii^ Holstein. Catherine 
had at length consented to leave that pro- 
vince to Denmark, in exchange for two 
German tiefs. The obstinate old man 
was obliged to decide upon signing the 
conventions pending since the death of 
Peter 111., but it was easy to see that this 
concession annoyed him, and that he 
agreed with a bad grace to resolutions 
which were in his opinion contrary lo 
, sound policy. 

After this insight into his character, 
we may better conceive the favourable 
ear which he lent to the King's proposals* 
As he was an expert judge of courtly 
favours and disgraces, be Imew that the 
fortune of the Count de Struens^e had 
not yet attained its highest pint, and 
foresaw the moment when the doctor 
would govern the state by governing his 
patient" To attach himself to this rising 
star, to be able to influence it, was to 
place a hand on the Danish crown ; it 
was a preparation towards reconquering 
on one side what Russia would have 
abah^ned cm the other : it was being 
a faititful servant to Catherine and merit- 
ing all her favours. When this plan 
ripened in the head of the diplomatis^ he 
sacriflced to it all the prejudice of birth, 
which had but little weight with him, smd 
looked forward to maUng his seducing 
daughter the real Queen of Denmark. 

Such were his intentions when he was 
ushered into the King's presence. Ator 
having paid bis respects to him, he in- 
clined lus head tmmds Stromis^e, with- 
out deviating ftom civility whidi 

atnomi an itepteetrable layer on 

buinM^INmtimcnts, 

Chratian advanced a few paces to me^t 
him* .. r 

*f Monsieur lAmbassadeur, wy hive 
been expecting you witii giieat imp^^ 

Tbe Coimtde Struens^ the .ba^]!:inn^ 
tal, who is^here, is dei^Jy 
tito boom.pbkdtk you 4^ to 
We render in his. niiUi ^ 
which by bte abyady a4cte«to4. ,W 


)Mid to tbom joiit ouir to 

eojoy on thia cKiOMinoo the obliging fttad-* 
ship of the worthy repreeentative of our 
illustrious ttsten 

The strain of courtly compliments 
being once begun, the three personages 
kept it up some time, and Stmens^e did 
not appear either the least clever or the 
least amiable of the party. He saw 
Christian preparing the parchments and 
the great seal whi^ were, in a short time 
to make of him, who was only an adven« 
turer, a duke, a great noble, worthy of 
being allied to a young princess of the 
blood of the Romanofs. What a dream. 
The reality, notwithstanding, appeared 
near at hand, certain ; no obstacle pre* 
sented itself to this elevation. A man’s 
head may be turned, and the Count was 
for a moment da7zle(l, but one thought of 
Matilda dissipated all his dreams. Already 
the King held the pen, when his favourite, 
casting a glance at tho papers which co- 
vered the table, drew from them a bundle 
which had that morning been brought by 
the Count de Rautzan to receive the royal 
signature. 

, “Monseigneur,” said he to the Prince, 
“permit me in your presence and with your 
sanction to give to the King, my muster, 
a respectful mark of my gratitude. How- 
ever intoxicated [ may be at the glorious 
favour with which you deign to honour 
me, I will not permit myself to be ab- 
sorbed by my own happiness. I shall 
acknowledge the King’s bounties by 
making his interests supersede those of 
his servant ; and, if yonr excellency con- 
sents, the signature of the marriage con- 
tract shall follow that of the treaty of 
alliance between the two courts.” 

The prince’s brow was clouded, but he 
had no objection to start against this proof 
of delicacy. Struens^e shewed the papers 
which he held in his hand. “ Here,’ ’ said 
he, “ are Ihe articles.” 

“ Well ! let us sign them immediately.” 

^ “A moment, if you please, my lord ; 
will your excellency have the goodness to 
read over again to the king the principal 
clauses of the treaty ?” 

“ Willingly, Count. By article first, her 
Imperial Majesty gives for ever 'to his 
Sw^ish Majesty the duchy of Holstein, 
which has long been a subject of contest 
between the two powers.” 

« Very well,” said the king, who was 
annoyed at all this ; “ let us go to the scs 
oond article.” 

VoL. IV.^Xo. 1. 


the treaty.” 

“ Here it jis, and yon marked in 
red lines, the limits of the deitdiy of Hol- 
stein.” 

“ You mutt know, Count, that* in con- 
sequence of ukerior conventions* her Im- 
perial Majesty has reserved for herself, by 
way of indemnity, a smafll portion of terri- 
tory.” 

“ A small portion, my lord, which will 
be found to be the richest, and the most 
peopled, — the course of the Elbe, the 
two shores, and the navigation ! Look, 
Sire,” added he, as he approached the 
king, and opened the map before him, 
“ certainly it is not thus that you under- 
stand this clause.” 

“ I beg yonr pardon, Count,” said the 
foreign minister, coldly. , 

Christian knew not what to think ; in 
following, on the map, the lines which 
Struensee pointed out to him, he could 
not help regretting the fertile country of 
which he saw himself stripped : he was 
astonished that the Count de Rautzan had 
agreed to such vast concessions, and be 
hoped, ]^rhap9, that possibly his favourite 
might, bv discussion, regain a portion of 
that whir h he had lost by diplomacy ; for 
he said with embarrassment^^ But, really, 
there may be some mistake.” 

“ Most assuredly/ * added Struens^c ; “ the 
Court of Denmark signified its willingness 
to accede to reasonable arrangements ; but 
does not this new sacrifice which is re- 
quired, exceed all bounds ?" 

“ Sir,” said the prince, reservedly, 
“this sacrifice is not new; it has been 
deemed necessary, as a very trifling com- 
pensation for the advantages of which we 
consent to deprive ourselves. Such is, 
hrwever, the will of my sovereign.” 

“ And my sovereign, here present— 4ias 
he not also a will ?'* 

From tho moment the point of authority 
was thus brought into action, the king se- 
cretly took Struens6e’s side of the question ; 
notwithstanding which, to prevent any ani- 
mosity between the two diplomatists, he 
reminded them of their future relationsnity; 

But that feeling had little weight with 
the Russian |)letiipotentiaty, who, cUngtng 
to the point in question, protested aMiist 
any unforeseen restrictions which mikht 
be of a nature to overtufq^tbe b^s of the 
preceding coUventiotis. * 

It is because the baris of krUtch you 
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speak/' said Stniens^, with wamtb,« was 
laid lonasiaeeby cse^rtaineoattsdlow, whom 
I strongly suspect of having saonhoed 
their countiy to fbrrign influence.” 

" What dare yon insinnate. Sir 

^s^Yes/* continued the Count, miring 
his voice, « 1 sec still through your pre- 
tenrions the crafty artifices of the queen 
Marie Julia and her favourites.” 

The diplomatist, who was said to pos* 
sess the gOod graces of the widow of Fre-» 
derick v., felt deeply hurt, and said — 
« You go too fer, Sit. 

**Struensee, really ” 

** Ah, Sire, I no longer know you — 
you, who are so jealous of the glory of 
your crown : will you stifTer it thus to be 
tom from ypu piece by piece ? See now ; 
at is fifty thousand souls, and a revenue 
of a million, that would be snatched from 
you by the stroke of a pen, by a jealous 
and ambitious power, which is constautiv 
d''velop!ng itself, that always opens its 
amis and never folds them again : take 
rare of the giant : the instant he seizes you, 
he is reaiJy to encircle you, and the prey 
he sets to work u[K>n is soon devoured. 
You will not throw him a remuani of 
vour kingdom. No you will not sign a 
cowardly act, whid* would make you the 
puppet of Calnerine, and the laughing- 
stock of Europe.’* 

The warmth of this discourse made an 
impression on the King. His fears once 
awakened, together with his pride, followed 
the bias whirh was given to them j and 
at this moment the representative of the 
Russian potentate appeared to him to bo 
his most formidable enemy. 'Ih^ Am- 
bassador, no longer master of Inm'self, 
cried out, ** Monsieur, the officious coim* 
sellor, Uiink well of it : the Empress will 
feel herself offended.” 

*«And you, Siri beware of offending 
the King.” 

“Tremble at the consequences of a 
rupture.” 

“ We do not fear tbreats.” 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen, calm your^ 
sdves.” said the King. It was too late. 

“This treaty will then be null and 
void ?” asked mrdsof. 

“Let it be so.” 


da Bdnisof then eaat a ftiriouaglaiice 
at the Count, and a anrile of oScom pity 
towards the inoxiareh, and with ii^d 

strides quitted the apartoient. 

Christian appeared quite bewildered. 
“ Truly,” said he, When the first aur* 
prise was over, “ the negoriatioii has 
taken a singular turn ! What a awange 
conclusion to a proposal of marriage. 
Here is the contract tom, togetl^ with 
the treaty. My poor friend, 1 pity thee 
with all my heart.” 

“And i, Sire, do not pity myself: I 
have done my duty in immolating my 
own interests to those of your Majesty. 
Have t not well sustained your dignity.” 

“ A little too much,” answered Chris* 
tian. “ And the prince’s threats.” 

” Do not alarm yourself^Catheriim 
has so many other occupatioiis I But this 
scene has greatly agitatra you ; you must 
take some repose.” 

In sayinsr these words, he conducted 
Christian to his chamber, confided him to 
the care of an assistant physician, and in 
a moment after was in the queen's apart- 
ment. She was in tears: as soon a.s she 
saw the Count enter, she ran forward. 
“ Well !” was the only word she could 
utter. 

“ Well, Matilda, you thought me am- 
bitious : undeceive yourself, 1 may pos- 
sibly possess the viituesof ambition, but 
1 am unacquainted with its meanness.” 

“ This marriage — ” 

“Is broken.” 

“ How have you managed ^ ” 

“ I declared war against Russia.” 

“Ah!” Caroline Matilda was over- 
powered ; then giving way to feelings of 
gra itude, she threw herself into the 
Count’s arms. 

” Oh ! my friend, what dangers our 
fatal love will draw down on thy h(Wd.” 

“ I shall repair this coup d*tiat. I do 
not fear Catherine.” 

“And the prime minister ?” 

“ Hauttan 1 ” cried he, as tf sttwek iHth 
a sudden thought, “my God ! I had fbt> 
gotten hito.” ^ 

THB PBAtH WARRANT; OR, TBB mO- 
NATURES. 


“ You lose the alliance of Russia 
^ We shall havethatof France.” 
“ You wish for war/’ 
“Weshalleapectit.' 

* b(»«cnt to you ” 


• • • * The King's abenttkitt of 
mind continued. They had idreody en> 
tered the gates of Copenhagen, and teem 
within an hundred paces of thO palace. 
Rauttan^ almost witnout hope, and trith 
feelings of indescribable angtdsli, resumed 



reeolte<it ydutpelf* 
hrjm^ lore of lieave»! It is yi^ur 
frieiM!* your Bai^taen. Your or- 

ders, Sire* I await-*the {prisoner !” 
llieKii^kKdcied at him sted&sdy for a 
True^” at len^ be said; 
and ae iftryiii^ to recm his waisder- 
ii^ senses, he eoutmiied with slow utter- 
auoe^ as the ideas presented themscdves 
one ^ one to his shattered inia^iDati<Hi : 

iWe— I recollect now—- 1 did charge 
thee with the order-*-and its success? 
The Qovemor made no objecdon to his 
leaving the prison with thee i The pre- 
text was excellent* Was it not ? — ^An in- 
terrogatory ?— Ha !’* 

Rautzan seized the King*s expressions 
with trani^rt* 

** Ha! I comprehend. An order to 
conduct him before your Majesty ! Yes, 
I haire it now ; it must succeed. Struens^e, 
thou shalt yet be saved !*^ 

^ I had some other charge to give thee. 
But— I have forgotten what it was. Oh ! 
1 believe* something about my honour—'* 
** *TiswelK Sire. 1 will myself be an- 
swerable for the flight ; I alone will bear 
the suspicions and the wrath of the peo- 
ple. 1 consent with all my heart; but too 
nappy to sacrifice myself for your glory, 
and for the safety of an unfortunate fel- 
low-creature." 

At this moment the carriage drew up 
ben^th the portico of the palace, and 
Christian entered, leaning upon the arm 
of Rautzan. The first person they per- 
ceived was Marie Julia, who, approaching 
the King, and drawing his other arm 
within her own, said, in a tone of irritabi- 
lii^ — You are come from Kroneifourgh ! 
W^k man, had I been consulted, I would 
have spai^d you this humiliating step/* 
CShnstian, over whose pallid cheeks and 
brow a hectic colour su6fused itself, en- 
couraged by the present of Rautzan, an- 
swered, with more energy than might have 
been expected—^* The humiliation. Ma- 
dam, would have been to have surren- 




“ No doubt, it was better to go to a 
guilty - " *■ '**—** 

Peace, Madam !*’ interrupted the 
King ; ** justice of man has found but 
one 

IStill, methinks you had some doubts 
to dear up.** 

iTim; suspicions engendot^ by ca- 
lumny— the fpiilestff the most infenisl ca* 


withtm Utter *Vand 

what have you leantt, j . 

What I atone, ea n «» « 

husband, bad a right to > 

Christian’s firmness or dtfMpakJ^ 
limited to these few lias^ replied; From 
the instant he percdved the eye of h» 
step-mother assume that fiercenem of ex- 
pression which he so much dreads, from 
that moment his r^uticai vanished, and 
he found his spirit subdued. No sooner 
did she call to him in , mi authoritative 
tone to follow hej*, than, with downcast 
eyes and the docili^ of a child, he obeyed 
her imperious mandate. These three per- 
sonages then enter^ the King's study. 
Marie Julia led Christian to a ^Ue, co- 
vered with papers, and made a sign to 
him to he seated: he obeyed. 

1 have several limes askid you,'* said 
she, to sanction by your signature the 
sentence pronounced by the High Court 
of Denmark. It is an imperious duty, 
from which you can no longer shrink : jus- 
tice must be done, or the King is disho- 
noured. Signl”.^ 

Thus sa)dng, the took up a parchment, 
already prepared, and plac^ it before the 
King. 

Rautzan had meanwhile seized a blank 
sheet of parchment, and having hastily 
written the following words — 

“ Wc, Christian VIT. King of Denmark, 
do coniijiand tlmt the prisoner, John Frede** 
ric 8^rueus6e, shall be removed from the ci- 
tadel of Copenhagen before the hour ap- 
pointed for his execution, to undergo a 
secret interros^atory ; and, for that purpose, 
shall be conducted into our presence, under 
the conduct of the Count de Rautzan, who 
alone will become responsible for his safe 
keeping/' 

He placed the writing he^re 
saying, in a lew tone-^ the 

order; sign it quickly.' 
promised me you WonU.*' ' , 

“ Sire, your honour is at stake," said the 
Queetwmot^, at t^ King’s r^ht h*Dd. 

“ Sire, you lave given me your royal 
word,” said the Couat, at his left. ' ^ 
Marie Julia peromved him. ” Spcsdc 
out. Sir," said s^ addres^ ftantSi# i 
» do you oppose his Miuesi^ I sa m j ^o * 
ingthe death of a tr^r ^ 

” 0kid forbid,' Miadeiu ! for I |^t|m at 
tl^ joecessity nrhudi forl^ cleeadoKy." 

" 81^, thoBl*'. wid Jb* jnmaiessip 
Qa*eti, semog the King's " s^ ! 





it i» ti#**' (ft.fewe- 

™i*^/'i,- ' - •, , ,' ,'■. , > . 11 '.' ' ■ 

Nfit be^ yooi' Blt^y bas granted 
iDf p^iiioti,^^ Mad- ad- 

vsq^ng the Dans^mei^^.^ whidt had 
footed. tor,«(H|dni). ^le Wtting 

from, the Marie Julia: 
^ tiwe presses^ Sire} rentember your pro- 
iiuse<-'' '} ,1. ,, 

** What that paper ctmtain ?” in- 
quired the;|Qw^< 

" A pera^on- to see die prisoner tor 
the left time,’* . . 

A sn^e of ' triumph lit up the features 
of '>Ma#ie luha. (juristian, bewildered 
between ihesn two comisellors. one of 
Wlhom trawd Ihr. d life,] while the other 
with dqttiH iiiitrRt^MsI demanded lim 
punishment of'dimtht-aOd^ly knew what 
either asked; He tried' m vain to free his 
hand iVom ^ &rm'gthsh of Marie Julia, 
and from time to^titne he east imploring 
looks towards Batittan. ‘His step-mother, 
impadent at the delay, seized a pen and 
placefl it betwem the King's fingers. 
Drew&ig arenewal'of her' violence, he 
sulfmed her to place d>is hand fis she 

£ leased, and, abandoning ‘it entirely to 
er guidance, he mgfted toe fittal warrant. 
Theiv with a vudenit ttohggle, having dis- 
enga^ it from h« gra^, he abandoned 
his Mmd once moih to dw gnidance of 
Raotmn,'«nd torote hh name beneath the 
order for the liberetwm of Ae prisoner. 

Each , next ^eayoureq to seize the 
parchment ’ ^ od^iir'^o adxlously sought 
to poasesat. *p(1ie imnds of tbe'Queen and 
of Hautzan' e^bdutttoied those of the weak 
and hatlfrt^Hfied who started, and 

by a mCcifrunc^ min^ent grasped the two 
ptqwrsfiihrtiy.muiiqfdingiKith between his 
nanid& ||urto'3iiIla'a^not,«however, a 
totoWH to pe dauiqtpd,'hy the re^ct she 
owed nihttchea thepa- 

p|r (^ned 

'm&e'n^M^ipert^ of its , identity, 
and finding she wa^not mistaken, an 
exclarnation escaped her lips. 

“ Wi»i hi tile nMutW*' Madam ?*' en- 
quired’dio , 

, yo(g'I|i|et4r’# tend trem- 

Now the 


sovei<^'« -tendr M 

Tne»ts*[-j. 4,,ki •/ fi* ,1 

Il»6 Queeii«mo&^ llie bellM 

W€sfen4'*wtep^ * , ^ 

Lead the IKog ta Ins (jiamber»*' ^id 
she s « \mt let ^ not go to beA” 

She then quitted the rooin and at the 
door meeting an officer of the guards, die 
desired him to send her one of &s soldfers 
instantly. . 

Peters/*^ said shCi as the man ap* 
peared^ 1 know you, and I promise you 
ray protection if you execute the oraer 
I aip about to give you faithfully. ^ The 
Count de Rautzan has just quitted the 
palace ; he cannot be far distant ; follow 
him, watch his movements, and bring me 
an exact account of them/’ 

Your orders, Madame, shall be 
obeyed/* said the soldier, as he hastened 
to execute hrs commission. ^ 

Although the Count proceeded towards 
the citadel with breathless haste, Peters 
had not much difficulty in overtaking 
him ; for at that hour the streets of Copen* 
hagen being deserted, the footsteps of a 
passenger were heard at a distance* 

As he proceeded, Rautzan reflected 
upon the means he would employ to con* 
duct the prisoner to a place of safety. The 
surest method that presented itseli to his 
imagination was to embark with him, 
while it was yet dark, in one of the canal* 
boats, and put out to sea as speedily as 
possible, and land on the coast of Sweden. 
The only thing to be feared was that the 
piercing eye of the boatman might detect 
Struea^;e beneath the folds of the cloak 
in which he would be enveloped. .But 
gold tnight still triumph over this obstacle. 
Astobtmself, he knew that exile wouldbe 
tlie price of his deyotedness ; buu he was 
resigned to sacrifice bis honors, although 
he sighed when }%e reflected that at £is 
age he must bid bis country an eternal 
farewell. ^ Full of intentions, he pre<* 
sented himse^^#t dierpostof thefMel, 
and ,pas^ ob| saying he was .entrusted 
with an important message from the King 
to the Qovemor. VonHbben, whouniSed 
in his person to die tide of Qovernor of 
the Citadel ,.that of Hfilitary^ Qomnanto , 
of Copenhagen, was abready njp, end 




ZXnilli Ctlrdniebg: ^ 


riOH in his co«iaMN< 

nanda. Kona sudh, however, tmpearf^J 
all hecoMldihseewer was a iriart ofsorprise. 
Von Hohen- having finished the perusal nf 
the paper, bowed saying— 

“ Pardon me, Count, i^ I testify my 
Butprisa at eeeingiyott the beatfi^ ti^ 
paper.*' * \ >• 5™"'’'' 

♦♦ f ' brought it ttiyself for the sake of 
expeditimi,” answl'ered Raulzan ; “ you 
see, Sir, that the King’s order is peremp- 
tory. I hope you have no objection to 
execute itr' 

“ i am a stddier, and know my duty 
too well to disobey, let it cost me what it 
may." 

“ Let it be done quickly then; I 

ourait ** 

You, Count?’* 

Certainly ; be quick.” 

Von Hoben muttered something be- 
tween hie teeth that Rautzan did not he a 
he bowed, and quitted the room. 

As soon as Rautzan found himself alone, 
he gave way to the most unfeigned satis- 
faction on the success of his plan. The 
old officer seemed to have no suspicion 
whatever on the subject, and thus for the 
stratagem had succeeded. He had already 
pictured to himself the joy of his friend at 
iinding himself free, one hour before that 
appointed for him to die.’* 

Twice had the dock of the citadel tolled 
the hour since Rautzan had parted from 
the Governor. The sun had already illu- 
ming the eastern horizon ; the bustle of 
the inhabitants passing and repassing^ in 
the streets of Copenhagen was increasing 
at every moment, and Right would be at- 
tended with difficulty and danger, nay, 
perhaps, become altogether impossible. 
Suspense became agony. The Count paced 
backwards and forwards in the utmost im- 
patience, seeking to explain this incon- 
ceivable delay. To nave acquainted 
Struensde with the plan for his escape was 
impossible : would ne, then, j^nowingly 
reject the only means by which he might 
be saved? Absorbed % this new idea, 
Rautzan cglled a soldier, and dasired him 
to seek his commander. 

Themoment Vmt Hcfoen appeared 
** 1 wait, 8ir-^I wait,” said Rautzan, 
out h£ humour. 

I cortAd nol have expected such haste 
on the pm of the Count de Rautzan,” said 
VonBoheii* 

Thef^eis no question about me. Sir,’* 


mwmtA Ibtifxati i wilt yw; or will 
you not, es£ecute ht$ Majesty** ?” 

« I entreat your 
every thing is in prepm^ISft^ 
tioB will take place W ^ hottr/* ^ 

^ What do yoomean ?** erieo itautzan 
wildly. ‘♦Is the wan^nt, signed by ffie 
King, already in your hands ?” 

"Already in my bands, Count? Wa* 
it not your Excellency that brought it to 
me in such haste ?” 

"ITie order for ” 

"His execution— ~here it is.** 

Von Hoben placed the paper in the 
hands of Rautzan,— it was im death-war^ 
rant ! 

Rautzan uttered a Wild cry of the 
deepest despair, as he struck bis forehead 
violently with his hand. At once he cOht^ 
prehended the King*s wror, his own, foe 
dissimulation of the wicked Marie Juli^ 
who had feigned to haye^tbe warrant in 
her possessions A thousand times he 
cursed his own heedless, mad precipitation. 
M'hat was now to be doner He would 
return to the King; he would sue— ^en- 
treat — pray— importune bint,— at all risks 
he would obtain anotber signature. But was 
there time ? He still hoped,— be would 
Ry. Rautzan entreated the astonished 
governor to delay the executk^ as tong 
as possible, and, withoid lostn^ atiodter 
instant, he flew towards the palace of 
Chnstianbiirgh. 

Thu greatest agitation prevailed in the 
palace. He went straight to the King’s 
apartment'— it was vacant. He next went 
in pursuit of Marie Julia,— she was not 
to be found. He sought W^laud — he 
was also absent. He made inquiries, and 
learnt that, after a short interview with 
Peters, Marie Julia had forced the King 
into her ciirriage, and had carried him oC . 

"A horse I'’ cried Raut^an-^aimtjier 
instant saw him in pursuit of th* fog^ves, 
whom he was informed bad tal^eti the 
road to FredericksbiU'gb*’* / ‘ T 

ViATUfi is a tender plant, wMcb, widibut 
much ^watchfulness, will never Rourisll in 
human nature. In our first parents the veiy 
seeds of it were fatally blasts, and the jpIIm 
male of this world is fiir more QiioOii|ji;!^^ 
toitthan that of Paradise.' Jf,dicn,miW!^f 
lures so i>uKa and mneopil as 
tailed to grow op to perfection msidinalllls^; 
it cannot without uncea^ng rigi^afioa 
per in a soU so stubborn and uilhdfNl, ahd , 
choked with weeds so bad and ImaMan^^ 
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4«4^ to W«1V ■tolen ri^ 

, {^tod (»B« wiNtB]i hard, and )»yr liiNMM , , 

n'faMifaa^'Uo'apjrbu tneedi nor bandar ataid ; 

>Wa {Mtodabip’a oauaa ib aa tba IpadstoAa hidw— OeMNOiil.' 


The iMine ef hum «■ nuiMvteU bat 
HIM hcf life h): question de- 

nnnded ty Ler^oe, e French author of 
the last ceatiay* who btotowed no 
little' tuna apd rsMarch in tracing every 
that too be gad^toed relative to, this 
ocl^Atidi beauty ainl hto lover. 

wbat taqra's thoaghtg and feelings tme 
4 »l theeahieto of Ihe aa|§eto pad enduring 
yaashaiiriw i|rihM^j4*P08^«d the btort 
of the mtot Qd«dbrtded.,iod g^tod man of 
her era, never «md never will 

be titt the secretodf^ hearts are disco, 
vened. Iba only pencm, indeed, who could 
havetoltod thanystery,..f.she alime who 
ooali have answered the question— is si.* 
And whedier Laura did or not oc- 
tosicmdly give a sigh of regret and think 
of the chmns that hound hM m a somewhat 
rigairQw domestic suhjet^on, can only be 
gqamedathyooqjepture. It appears proba. 
hiethatt^aaraaccepliedlheUter^^ adoration 
of her |[tajiiai|>h>ver with a sort of passive 
optofiaisancei that die received eachnew 
potoa that vms to perpetuate her name and 
celebn^o her chairnn throughout civilised 
Enf<q^ with quiet satis&c^oR, and would 
TMd hrbe read to her— 

for Eatrto|i^|inii^ declares that she was 

a leanted*7(iadd»t she would then turn 
her thoughts to die mans^emrat of 
her nitoBeraas ^ily of infant children 
and b^hoHsdbold, wid»ont any romantic 
commiton|eO,% ^%)oies so pathe- 
tito% dtocrthto by hitoto be his portion. 
It t|.-tb 9 j^ia,»toy easy thing for by-standers 
to dr|V,«^toi<ma fjiton dm demeanour 

‘he ,“»» ^ h>ve8. 
Thetoiahjitotottotninftitot well known 
toihjljina^Fi^ in pazda\g impertinent in> 
quil^ htatichcatos. , hU tnatisIbown 
isi.w. ^ most guarded cotdqcto was 
aimie ^ps^t hi me tohnnen of Laura 
‘ itoto, sue dwftwhd to meet Petrarch. 

; the oqect Cl hks 



guage of pasnon, other than in hissoiHiets 
and odes, which, perhaps, were regu^ 
bytheb«tutiful matnm merely as poetical 
fictions. 

In die times of Petrarch and Laura 
there was an utimate nnitm between Italy 
and the South of France. Pope Clement 
the Ffth, a Gascon by birth, withdrew 
his court to Avig^am from Rome, which 
latter was rent by murderous factions. 
The divisions between the parties espous. 
ing the cause of tile Pope, or the Emperor 
of Germany, raged in emy one die free 
and beautiful trading cities of Italy. The 
Guebhs upbdd tlm arbitrary power ef 
the Emperor, who himself chose to name 
the Popes, and to consider himself as 
suserain of Italy. This power the Ger« 
man Emperors have striven for, perpetu- 
ally, wee the days of Charlemagne, and 
they have finally, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, secured it. The Gibelin^ on the 
contrary, upheld the fi«e election of the 
Popes, and the independence of Italy. 
We find all the noble-minded and hi^ly- 
talented Italians of the latter party— 
Dante, Petrarch, and his father, were Gi- 
belines. But there is in Italian history 
the utmost perplexity about theae two 
factions. This confusion is occasioned by 
the Guelphs sometimes adhering to the 
Pope. But when the reader has clearly 
ascertained whether the Pope was nomi- 
nated W the Emperors, or freely dected, 
the difl^lty yMUshM. If> in<j^, die 
Pope was thrust into the chair by disGen* 
man power, the Gihelines ofqmed him. 
At last eai^ pirty elected g Pope— -one 
reigned at Avignon; Awhile many anti- 
popes sutoeeiM each other at Rome, wbn 
were murdeied. or dtoosed by the n^ng 
focdtms .with as ,pu)cb celerity as weiw 
some of die Roman Emperors 

Florence eve^hotoamostaedve toft he 
these di|»eMioqsi wb^d^ Sw ^to 

party, tm fitneed to IIS'tisfMiie 

city, todt hfa &tm^» to 
tototoy .town in Itotonyn .vdMto Jlnm- 
ciscQt we poet, was boni, die 20dicf June. 
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1304, The northern netioiis call m 
imnle Fetrardi^ bat the Italians 
Ae iraiify mane im Pelraecolo. the 
father of the poet was obliged to leave 
Tuscany soon after the birth rf his son 
Francisco^ and he finally settled atCar*^ 
pentrasy a little town in the immediate 
vicinity of AvignoOi where the exiled 
Pope, Clement the Fifth, had fixed the 
Papal seat. 

Petrarch may be reckoned among the 
many great geniuses that poetry and the 
belles lettres uiied from the study of the 
law* During his father's life he was forced, 
to his infinite discontent, to pursue his 
legal studies ; for, his father, in an in* 
q^uisitorial visit to the chamber of Fran- 
cisco, having caught him reading Latin 
poetry instead of law, beat his son, and 
made an auto de fe of Virgil and Horace, 
—a great outrage, when it is remembered 
that all books in tlie fourteenth century 
were manuscripts, dear to buy, and 
'Scarcely to be ootamed for money. This 
event must have occurred at an early 
period of Petrarch’s life, as his father and 
mother both died long before he and his 
brother were of age ; for, owing to the 
neglect and peculations of hi^ guardians, 
he and his brother had no resource when 
they attained their ma jority, except in de- 
voting themselves to the church. At this 
time both brothers were remarkably hand- 
some, and their hearts were extremely 
susceptible to the power of female beauty, 
and, as our poet owns in one of his letters, 
he and his brother thought of nothing 
more than adorning their persons, and^ 
making themselves amiable in the eyes of 
the ladies. his account, both must 
have been, in tneir youth, a pair of arrant 
coxcombs, as it is owned by them that 
the better part of the day was spent in 
curling ahd perfuming their hair, and in 
stud^ng which was the most becoming 
dress. At this time Francisco first began 
to write Italian poetry. He had before 
written in Latm, but as few women could 
understand that learned language, hebejmn 
to compose in his native tongue, that his 
talents might receive the high^ meed 
in his estimation-^the approWton and 
admiration of the fair. 

Such werethe tastes and pursuits of Pe- 
trttithand hia brother when poverty 
them to enter the church. jFrancisoo ilid 
not faakeeofreata saierifioe as his brothm*, 
who bemune a Carthusian at BbtOgna# 
Our pm the avtl department of 

die ^uroH, end thoi^h an eederiastiOj 


not having piofeseed the pneathood, he 
mi^ etaii^ h4ve hit hiS |awfarments 
eiri mafric4 fifevfai fiiei u end 
subsequently an aithdeecon* Thus the 
fine head of hair of vMdh he was so 
proud Was saved fitMh the tonsure. The 
poet often speaks with great affection of 
those curls in his Latin letters, and 
ments that they turned grey before he 
was thirty, which misfortune he attributes 
to the sorrows of his hopeless love. He 
bewails it as a peculiar mortification to 
his vanity i and vet it is some consolation 
to the ladies to nnd out that &eir wouldU 
be lords and masters are at least as vain 
as themselves, not only in the time pre- 
sent but the past. 

Hitherto the biogmphy of Laura seems 
forgotten, but it is indeed so inseparably 
interwoven with that of her lover, that it 
would be unintelligible if not accompa- 
nied by some account of him. 

Laura was a noble southem, of Fretidi 
extraction, daughter of Audiheitde Noves 
and Ermessende his wife. She was bom 
at Avignon in the year 1307. At the 
age of eighteen she was married to a 
French noble, Hugues de Sade, of Avig- 
non, Whose family was then one of the 
most honourable and ancient in tlie dis- 
trict, and it still maintains its rank and 
infioente in tlmt part of Fran<^, or at 
least did so a few years previo^ to the 
Revolution of 1789, when the Abbe de 
Sade, the descendant of Laura de Noves, 
embodied all the traditions of his family 
and country, together with the researches 
of antiquaries, and wrote the memoirs of 
Petrarch, which we iure at present follow- 
ing. 

Petrarch has left the most minute re- 
cords of the hour and moment when his 
heart— by his own acknowledgment one 
of the most wandering and c<^uettiah 
hat ever beat in mBn--*>was fixed immov- 
ably in a sudden love, which would Iteve 
been most sinful, as its oirieot Witt k ' 
ried woman, if Laura had not be^ a pa- 
ragon of virtue and chastity as well as of 
beauty^it was dierefore bcmless, ahd^ 
perforce wholly intellectmd* m laments 
It as QuoUa tea e pervdrsa passiom die 
solo tutto mi occupam s mi regwMa nel 
cuore,” — that guilty and obstmate ji^- 
slon which reigns supjreme inland WnoBy 
engrosses my heart 

Petrarch W made three sc^aiate me- 
moranda of the hour When he first be* 
hdd Laura. In one of tdt Xafin tetters 
he says» that he wae preying oiltfodd 
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trtien Laura entered it, and tiiieir «y^», abouickeitB. t^be was sail ana steqaer» 
the first time encountered ea^ dl^eiP^s. a grapeidl an^ majestije presence ; and her 
She was dressed in a grw bro- Ifurge JbJueeKes Viitibm 

caded or embrpidered jail violet enchainlmg softness amt i 

flowers ; she wore a nedl^i^l^ bis sonnets 

pearls andgametsimid ^^elighthaiTi thus described by thepcM 

In ’%li#^lestial realm did nature find 
jiie ipSfi^d^ of her I fondly love, 

When'ln that angel face she first designed 
To ribow on earth her glorious works above? 

What nynmh or fallen goddess e’er unbound 
Such suniiy tresses on the breeze to fiow ? 

Where was such virtue in a mortal found 
Although the bright peideotion works ‘my woe P 
He for divinest beauty looks iu vain, 

W)mi never gazed on her encbantiDg eyes, 

Nor knows how love can wound and heal again, 

.Who has not heard' how tenderly she sighs; 

Hhw* soft she i^eaks, and what bewitching wiles 
in her 


enchammg softnesaamt modes^. 

In one of his sonnets this mir lady is 
thus described by the poet : — 


Petrarch’s attachment was of the extra* 
(binary duration of iwenty*one years. 
He appears, if we may judge from his let- 
ters, to have straggled at times despe- 
rately to throw off a chain that he could 
not break, and which bound hiioi until 
the end of his life. In one of his early 
soimets there is a species of fierceness 
and abruptness in the composition, to- 
gether with a strength and terseness of 


expression, that makes it a singularly dif* 
ficult thing accurately to exhibit its true 
power in another language ; at least it re- 
quires a most intimate knowledge of 1 talian, 
and ^fted talent in the translator’s own. 

This extraordinary sonnet is that en- 
titled, £ amor non h, che dunque ^ quel 
dm s$nto? It is thus faithfully ren- 
dered into English by Miss Agnes Strick- 
land:— 


Wlmt is It that 1 feel, if *tis not love? 

But it is love, by Heaven ! Wliat may love be ? 

Jf good-rwhence these sad pains Vrliich mortals prove? * 

If evB — why so sweet its power on me? 

What mean ftiese sighs, if ’tis my pleasure still 

, heav thij8,^,woe, If not— ali, what avails it to lament? 

i 1 Abf living ^tht Oh most delightful illl 

How cm you be iu me without my own consent? 

Aii4 If beat this outrage I agree, 

My fmgile l^rk midst adverse gales 1 find, 
mdiottt a helm on some tempestuous sea, 

. ^ Bo tost in. .doubt and fear my troubled mind, 

" flearuo what I wish or hope myself I know. 

And freexo in summer’s heat, and burn in winter’s snow \ 


. Pettioda; could wvita of the lady he. at church, or seated on a stone bench at 
hmt (rfhmettliaii he couW see her, al- her door, surrbunded by her family W 

ftmiigh lived in vicimty. friends, such being tjm primitive custom 

ss^i^lisid an interview 'wl^^hotit cele- in the fourtimnth century, for a noUe ma- 
sonnetorcaf^ Bezel- tron to spend her summers' evenings in 
her except on the publieparade, the courtly city of Avignon. 

luisrssdng Biography, wfau^ tans to a eondderahlo length, wfU bo concluded ia 
; ^ ^ oasoing mimber for February.] r * ^ 



his Loidship, is the 

Etjglandi;^* This is hut too trii^; af4 

we English flatter oumeisns 

soil of aniierstilsmig 

and tl^epgbmd^ is ^ 

free mm suriiahonrin^Wh^ ^ ^ ^ 



ii: Gf^di of JVW&itubb 

HeWf i6o; IdA 

SbaU dn»«^gt and tbund 

On plaat and iow^» wliieh gam IbaaeaA A# aeS» 
sWll bail Ant mtkrteotiniit {»mlaim 
Like piMise to nsan^s itoal— Aat jieerlOKi Aiag 
Whkli NaAre t^lfieK, but equals tiot 
Huro’ all her tajige of empire<-«fair, sublhne/ 

Defmded oft*«*yet deathless as its source, 

And purchased by a pAce beyond all name. 

Ah ! svho may people Ais sequestered spot f 
Who lay their weary bones below this grass f 
it haA % place for all*-a lovely spot 
For each lone wanderer: Ao young* methinks, 

Beneath some flowery knoll may nnd a grave 
Meet for their early fate, where spring-time flowers 
Exhale Aeir soA perfume, and dew-drops fall, 

Bright as those eyes whose beams so lately wrang 
Tears such as parent, lover, sister, sheds ' 

Upon Ae deaAdoomed by consumption's power. 

Wlierc Ae tall elm spreads its brood canopy 
Of ^(^tSving foliage, let the warrior sleep ; 

And' words that tdl his glory — sculptured forms 
That shew his deeds of daring, rise aroupd : 

And where the cypress waves its lofty bCugh, 

In ever-living verdure, place the sons 
Of learning and of science^ by whose hours 
Of studious toil, and intellectual power, 

W^te*er can bles$ and dignify mankind 
Flows thro’ succesnve ages — ^leading forth 
Man from his savage wants, hts helpless cares, 

Bis ignorance, and his misery*>^p to men 
Infomed, refined, ennobled, blest at once 
With freedom, weal A, and love—nay, more Aan these, 
The power to worship and adore Aat God 
Who gave such gifts to man. 


wUhA Ao kttchen-gprden, not far distant, an exteusive reservoir was made, presenting 
an immense area or brick-work, of considerable value. It is of veiy surprising extent, 
and Ae boundaries are covered with stone coping. The whole Is surrounded with 
e&atft>woi9t. ' Id the trimspalent waters of this receptacle are AouriAAg the finest water 
Biles and cAotr aqUaOeoos plants. The kitchen-garden, within whmh is Ae ahovd, 
exeopi whefO 4i is enefosed by a row of towering trees, is surrounded by a very high wall 
eovmd wiA IkuAtreies, also of considerable extent. The whole of Ae extensive ouAuBdin^ 
are stBI tuandldg, In excellent condition ; and, indeed, tn Aeir present state, an uninfonned 
pisaenges would imagliie Aat Ae tower on Ae top belonged to some cimpel or place df 
wmabip. ^^JTbere is a longtime of wall next Ac Great Western or Uxbridge Road, wiA 
two double gules, of great height and good proportions, of ornamental iron work. TMs 
plane is, in every mpect, most admirably adapted for a Cmftery, TIte extensive openAg 
wUoh ml romidn at Ae rear ol Lord Hound’s Park will he a great advantage to the 
appoainmeeuf Hedtand House, and, indeed, to the neigbbouAood, instead of Ae land fidliag 
ittio A4i]|umdli, fimt, of brickwkeis, and ultimately tST builders. 

Ihefe mre now about nine cemeteries established for country towns^aipon Ae plan fittfc 


pmiiiigiuaa m me year i«24, by jur. Garden— me founder of me Getiecai Cmneteiy 
London: tUjd as Ae establishment of extra-urban cemeteries has been so 
siroUgiy rmmUriimnded by bis Majesty’s Government, and is so mu A A aecerdanee wiA 
the peesent; iriaie of j^hBc feeling, anxious even to present interments foom takmg pl^e A 
Ae Motmpi^ Ae Great Weitem CemUrp Company ^ the name by which Mr, CaraeuVuOW 
eehiifiefodOiiguated, fopartlouArly fortunate, Afortberanoe of snch a natfo^andim- 
pd^lbl;^ A harii^ so very dagible a site as Nmiimds.” 

wAf nitte eumhiatks mentioned, it may be AterestAg A state Ae prosAss made A AO 
Afw at Liverpool, wliAh was begUUiU ISBfit— ^ - 
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Whjre Ulan the wbm Ae jainlet 
fait Kodaks, ia tSy Aadcs? U Tfeew ajwitf 
Rich with peea laaiels and o’erhai^g , 

A mound that in its gende ridng aeema 
Tha hallowed «{K>t where genius should Yf^sa 
After long s<douni with a troublous worlds 
But r«4$eiy met to estimate its worth 
Till life IS wt, and conmlation^s cup 
Arrives too late. Here maj the marble give 
Names dear to fame* and weeping mnses point 
To features known not in the nails of state. 

Though noblest of the noble. Sooth to say, 

Thou, Norlands, wilt be just; tby mother earth 
Takes all unto her bosom, but yields each 
The meed that he has earned. 

Farewell! but not for long; I will return 
And meditate full oft in this calm spot 
On all tbiim dear and awful. Soon must I 
** Throw on this mortal coil yet not to thee, 

Fair Norlands, yield my clay.* Less tranquil grave, 
Less lovely, must sufiice ; for such is his 
Who was, who is, my son; and with whose dust 
My own should be commingled, since our hearts, 
Our spirits, and our minds, were only one* 


REVIEW. 


UitfMtttte. 

jln Enegdopmdia 6f Ourdening, By J* 
C Loudon, F*L.G.K. & 
ductor of the Gardener*s Masrazine,’* 
and Magazine of Natural History*” 
Published in Dec. Part L Longman 
&Co. 

Mr. Loudon is well known to the world 
a$ a man of no ordinary talent, which he 
has made conducive to general utility by 
valuable works on horticulture, botany, 
and natural hi^ory. These are not mere 
theoretical treatises : they are the original 
criiservations of his own experience, united 
vriUi that of a numerous circle of practical 

S en, voluntarily enlisted by hts urbanity in 
e* c^use^ of useful knowledge. His re- 
putation is not confined to bis own coun- 
tiy : we often meet with translations from 
his works in foreign journals of litemtUre ; 
for his sagacity in discovery, and his per- 
semtng mustiy and perspicuity in the 
mating ctf making known the results of 
hts labt^urs, ^Imve justly gained him an 
jBurbpei^ celebrity. 

Ifhe Encyclopoedia of Gardening’’ 
will fttlly sustain this high estimate of the 
htetary ch^ The present 
number treats of the history of gm^mng 
the earliest times to the seventeenth 
oemmy. Great research baa ken used, and 


valuable information is affbided to the 

E ublic, and the letter-prei» is illimtrated 
y numerous wood engravings. Mr* Lou* 
don, in the course of his detail, proves 
from history, how universal garden ceme- 
teries were in every nation in the world 
sufiSoiently civilised for their manners and 
customs to become subjects of history ; 
and he fully proves tW this whole- 
some mode of interment continued till a 
noxious and ignorant superstition crowded 
the bodies of the dead into the vaulito of 
places of worship, on the same priimipte 
that an ill-educated m&m is afraid of 
sleeping alone. Mr. Loudon then pro- 
ceeds to show that even in the head^qUar* 
ters of superstitbn, the spirit of public 
utility has forc^ the Italians to re^vUrt to 
the ancient patriarchal custom of the Jews, 
exemplified even in the burial Af .Ihe 
Saviour in a garden cemetery* J’rom Jthe 
same motives of poUie utdity that in- 
duced Mr. Loudon to gather together his 
valuable inibrmation> we proceed to give 
the ibllawing specimen^ oi hls etteimim 
labours;— '^‘7' 

The cemelsriesef timiewmayhtWn* 
sideied as m species of gaideau ^. Woi J^d 
that Ahraham, when Sarah dieth 
from thechHdren nf Hath a 
the trees w^hich Were vrithin lUf ^ on 
its borders,’* as a place of burial,, j^hup* 


* If we remember aright, it v^ caiejslated by the prbjaPt^> that ajrSH hemb# 
deposited iu vaults ia the meirt^lis would be removed to such a new Ceaiet^y^* Sotr.' " 








Lim a iftk oniamaiil^ tfceaj , 

™ ^^ liflaoei ito ^p wite eowii^ 

6i tuawi* 
TwMHi^faaaafit^edbf 
Itodaouiiiiifiaiioe of tho a^1e)ii<6 io ivhicb 
Jftfgov mm )aSi|» bSag plaoid ait a 
gami^* Wo nad of othm 
tioa* <aad ametimea hearii fiom Uto aides of 
aim; ao ^at» on the whole, it is clear, 
ilmf With all who coold aftbrd it, among 
ibsMj^Ujf iSmt place of butial was not only 
its m», but interesting, or 
l^eni^fa), from being aecomnetiied by some 
stiAiakor agreeable natural features. (K 
Jia^rnt^O^See if^r. § 17. , 

^^Psasuit CsMBTERias. — ^Tbe tomb of 
€yms is, described by Strabo as in a tower ; 
and Anlab 91)1^ it was situi^ in the royal 

S rdensi amiSt' trees ambimning streams. 
?. L, Jlfeesia.) 

** The vale of Tempo, ' however, as de» 
scribed in the third book of ^Elian’s Various 
Histmry, and the public gardens of Athens, 
accdfdmg to Plutarch, prove that the philo* 
sonhers and great men of Greece were 
alive to tbe Maudes of verdant scenery. 
The acadjcmns, or public ga^n of Athens, 
Plutaicb informs us, was oHgitially’a rough 
unenUlvated spot, till planted by the gene- 
ral Cimbn, who conveyed streams of water 
to ih, and bdd it out in shady groves, with 
gymnndn or places of exercise, and pbHo- 
sonbic wallu. Among (he trees were the 
olive, the and me elm; and the two 
Iasi sorts bed attidned to such extraordinary 
sine, that at lhe[, siege Athens by Sylla, in 
the war wnh Mithndsms, fhey were selected 
to be cut down to supply warlike engines. 
In l|he aoeoWnt of the^ gardens by Pau- 
sanlaa we Ipam. that they were highly ele* 
ganh and de^mted w|th temples^ altars, 
mml^ statues, wnumeiits, and flowem ; that 
an^hg the |xws were tliom of Plridmus, 
Theseus, CEdipua, and Adras|es; i^d aC\Le 
enhbdob the drst altaf deidcated to 
love. / 

** Thetmmtetiesof lhe0RHfiKdmay 
reckoned amdng tl^ir nubHo gardens* The 
Athonbm Cerasniciis, the hatmMlaee w^itb 
reepjved thow vdiolm|ived una died tbe 
sorviee of their was brnanwmted 

with and in' hnch a idlpner 

ns tonme ^ a i^wikiia.tesprt Ibr all who 
boinsk inspin&ioit noble deeda 
GiMs, and of pnldle, 

roddi were also ^^osen os, the places of se- 
%t;0^ont men*'* v , ^ ^ 

Conetanliiie lotiodiiped 

<&nrchi9B., ^nnhsalthf 

TT contihimd fc^trumy o^ntui^OSt 

fj^ca suj^rstillo^^ liiat in hSIk 

^ ' L ^ 

^ iho 



liow of the.enlk^; 

ened and beOeimleiik ompeinr Joseph. Thh 
example was Ibttowed soon after kk Franco 

** Atwnom the iPmtestaait burial-place is 
a small enclosure on a hill, sonounded by 
walls, and planted with roses and other 
shrubs. (AforSoti^i rmt&,p* ^1^.} 

** At Leghorn, thOr English buryHig^ 
ground has some of the tombs surrounded 
by cypress trees, others by neat railings of 
ironwcgjb* The ground is entdosed % a 
wall, ahd the entrance kOpt locked. Among 
other tombs is diat of Smollett (Hchasas 
/outwep, dec.) 

At ^logna is a public burying^gfound 
a little way out of the town, made out of 
tbesttppressedcouvent of Certocina; it was 
dist^plied to this purpose in 1802. It is 
an efiort to give a kind of characteristic ele- 
gance jtp the diffeient conditions of life 
after death; Rich dignitaries of the ehurch 
arc classed, and inferior clergy are arranged 
at a re^ectfnl ^distance. Arched recesses 
are^made to roedve statues and sarcophagi 
for the wealthy, and headstones have their 
allotted district. Sepulchres are marshalled 
for exhibition, wiUi quaint fancies and in- 
sipid allegories ; — bad monitors to the Hving, 
and destitute of any feeling for the deim. 
Here, in a room appropriamd to skulb, is 
tbe skull Guido, mounted on a bracket. 
(Z>irppe*s Oh$ermtipni^ dec., p. 136.) 

** At Pisa, the Campc Santo is a large 
burying-groundt in form a rectangle, about 
406 feet by 116 feet, enclosed within an 
arcade. 1 1 has its name from the holy earth 
which tbe Pisam brought from Palestine, in 
tbe year 1102, but tbe butldiug was not 
erected till 1283 ; and it contains, besides the 
toiqbs, a number of pictures by tbe old 
masters! ' (^Dupm't Obxervediontt &c) 

^ At Rome, Eustace tells us that the fields 
called Prati del Popolo Romano are used as 
a burying* place for foreigners;— * They are 
planted with mulberry trees, and adorned 
by tlie pyramidal tomb of Coius Cesiias.’ 
This ancient monmgient, which is supposed 
by Galilfe to have l^en only an ornament to 
the garden, is described by Eustace as being 
about 120 feet in height, and standing upon ' 
a basis of about ninety feet square* ‘ Itc 
form on riie whole is gni^ml, and its ap- 
pearance very picturesque, supported on 
either side by the ancient walls of Rome, 
with their towers and gnltorioi vesetable in 
decay, half shaded Iqr a few soaUeied tiees, 
and lookingdown upon ahundmd bumbler 
tombs iumniiersed in tbe ndigbbpumg 
grove, U lonely pomp, and seems jm. 

preslab ow ^diese nelds af rilenoe mA 
moitadfty. Tim b^eir tombs are in vdxk^ 
forms; sepulehral stonesi urits; bud 
pbagi,-*Hmtim staOdHiit In good rapifr^ 
othem ftiHen and mwuldering, haif .bnrkd 
high gmfs wsaisies over Aw" 





m] mi Eu8i4€i*$ 

ClM^ai ^0fr^ p. 226.) 

^ At telis &$, ^ tlie two 

pTiooipal bospitalft have each a cemetery fior 
tbehneitf ^ the dead. The sum of 48|6()0 
ivUtsm yrm raised by volnutaiy ebotribti- 
tlon fmr the latter; and a piece of ground 
waseeleoted half a mile from thh city, on a 
rising gfoiind* A neat little church is an- 
ne^ to it, with apartments for the clergy, 
&o., and the road that winds up the hill to 
it is lined with cypresses*' This burial- 
ground Blunt describes as consisting of 
36d eeparate vaults. Each morning, the 
large riab of lava which closes the mouth 
of some one of these receptacles for the 
dead is heaved aside, and is not replaced 
before the approach of night. To this pit 
all the corpses destined for burial that (ky 
are promisouously committed. Ihas the 
revolution of a year sees them all receive 
their victims in succesrion; while an in-* 
terval so considerable allows one corpse to 
moulder before another is laid low.’ (Eut- 
iace*i Clauicai Tour , p. 500 s and Blm€$ 
-J/o/y.) 

** At Venice, the practice of burying in 
churches has been relinquished for some 
years ; and the burying^ground of that city 
now occupies the small island of San Chris- 
tofero, situated in the I^aguna, between 
Venice and Murano. The burying-ground 
of the Jews, on the sandy iriands pf lado, 
is covered with tombstones bearing tiebrew 
epitaphs. The burying-ground of the Pro- 
testants is within one of the bastions of the 
fortress of Liddo, and contains several tombs 
of English and Germans. {CadeliU Journey 
in Otmiifiaj 4 * 0 ., in Yean 1817 

and 1816.)” 

Tales of the Manse . — ^Edited by Hugh 

Hay, Esa« First Seriesi 8impkm 

and Marsnali, London; and Blackie 

and Co., Gla^ow, 

This volume is very unequally written, 
sometimes, to all appearance, by a young 
author; and at others passages of mf nt 
present themselves, which lead us to anti- 
cipate that we shall be able to beriow 
greater approbation on succeeding vo- 
lumes of tW ** Tales of the Manse” than 
we can accord to ** St Kentigern/' The 
tale itself is deficient in talent and imagina- 
tion; but the erachosen renders it scarcely 
possiUe fyt an author to write naturally. 
The times of the Druids are dim, 
arui barren of that sort of incident which 
throws light on national character* His- 
tory Im left us no traces of the tone of 
domestic manners at that early period.; 
For Ais reason, the ftimiliar expressions of 
evetytdt^llfein the romance or* St. lEen* 
tigem^^are incongruous and clariiing to 


to say, that hf h« 
that abstruse ] 
subject; and 
culm^y the first, are veiT 
The awkward jocularisvof 
a burieeque of the illusimm 
which a writer of geniuS always col.. _ 
to throw around a welt-chosen histoi^'ibal ^ 
tale. * ^ ' ' ; ; , 

The Cabinet Cydopmdku Edited by tha 
Rev. Dionysius Lardner, LL.D., 

&c., dec. The IMes of the BrHish 

MmiraJs^ by Rouehit SootheV, 

LL.D. Vol. 2., No. 48. Longman 
and Co. 

Whatever difference of opinioa may ex*, 
ist as to the value of Dr. Southey's poetry, 
there is but one in regard to his prose 
works, the merits of which are univeliany 
appreciated in the literary world. During 
perusal, the easy style of t^e atalmr, l|>y 
reason of its elegant simplicity, is wlmWy 
forgotten by the reader, while the ftiscina- 
lion of Dr. Southey’s narrative lasts, 
whatever the subject on which he treats. 
His JVoca/ History is full of mcident^ the 
result of deep research in chroiricl^ ; sutd 
not only are die chronicles of FWme and 
England made to yield their treasures, but 
be has diligently searched the unvisited 
histor^s of Spain, and translated many 
passa^ in oraer to throw light m the 
practices of our ancestors in naval war&re. 
From these wd take some curiousextracts 
not highly complimentary to the earlier 
service, as it is proved that in the days of 
chivalry the naval heroes of England weire 
a piratii^ set of depredators.^ A com- 
bined SpUdwh and iFrench flotilla of s^ 
rovers ot the same stamp are spoken of in 
the writings of Gutierre Diez, a chronicler 
of Spain, as having descended on the ewt 
of Devon for the purpose of niakmg 
reprisals for some English depredations. 
They find themsdves on the estate of 
the naval commander Sir Henry Pave, 
familiarly called, wq presume, by fais 
mariners, Captain Harry Paye, a name 
that is very dro% mekmorphisecl by the 
Spaniards# \ 

“Thence ftey coasted on, jfox 

wood and water, and to carry off 
to bum the houses and the stahdi^ ' 
till Pero NiUo learand tb^ file was ipil 
from Poole# *Thw pluee,* s&js 
nicler, * belongs to a 
who spouts the seas, as a ^ebt^34*^ 
ships .plundering all ike Spanish add frbneh 
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k iltai'-'dt Cw^e, 

3EX,^flQ ,»«'&« 

,Mkaa. 

It, tl)4 on 
int di6 $iiisd^na« 
klMy all 

^#1 IrtHb It tmth fa I havo 

InoM 'dmajli^ he did in 
|rpiiao])«ta, aadesaoiiiig 
,i othatinmed ahipe oame 

„ _ Itli^wiie, be U was who 

IJtieedlfidngtopeiceivetbat 
I iMWjte'safthSed iull sort of piiatical 
|lt,1ni^nintsdaTris|lO]t by their ene- 
iiqee, ttt itt nropei li{^tr|tt>id yet all p«r- 
■ 1 ^ ^ llw-aailM ftemselres! 



NtBO BO aboner heard that hewaa 
phtoe of abode, than he de> 
' ~ to tttnm the visits whi«di that 
\ Jto deaned !dat, had paid to the 
taito .,Aeeoidi^y they entered 
«aiM at dayhieiw in sight 
Tha totro waa not walled, and a 
totlier with a cnpola* which the 

, I Aaaudbet, wuBthave been erected 

ftw dkiltoiltetdthe view whieh it eominanded 
iHlifr dhat'lMaiitiftii ktlet, not for defence. 
|liM{ aiat FttfDWBth, the Fhenoh comman- 
dfa it would be rash to attempt a 

when the ^laniard, as if the 
honptot.i^,^, country bequired him to tahe 
" Veimthnoe hbee* Mrnstad in his pur- 
Ch^ea npade ahv ot his peo- 
IswPw^ hinii %e SMhtards landed 
^ dbcamwud of Peroli hinsman, Fer- 
iadllO Ifhlo, with Otdeia not to encumber 
l|MBlMd«w‘'lttfh {dander, huttoptout their 
htoMtolMh^te the J^CO. and set the houses 
' aft Ani ‘ .QiP lst<®e huUaltkf was maintained 
. iSkF j when, after a 

), they ett ^trance, 
eacapwl ht the toioh part ; 

^ ,bb idVBd^ f^a ditto and sea- 

iMto'Wf in tttids: the/:«wtied oif what 
'Hey oBidd, iMB<tiken set thh ttorslianae. on 
BhHS*)* hade^ltotod 
. WoNrs wd meiMitrarito, 
pntiHWfttolvto in array, they 
■“ *lint.it.,m}g6ii well to aeen, 
)iee, wto Was of a tuddy 
1 who of a dailt one tie] 

.t It iJj Vfvaw ««.'to towi 





iteefto rd’^intopeito, to 
iM!fftTim|ea, to protbot 


waiVmt 

th^p ax6 4efl«|BlN4 Ad 

that nm ^ #® 

knijMi dviflif dka iw 

fmk^ llieik, iMi 

datermi)?iatidsip hadtmied lidtS itll i. , , 
brate w«ttp to Ha «at tip J 

ett of Santiago, S&i^ot and tbi l$iigf 
^bo by their enemiea* aoebunt li 
vte% were at length mnpAhd to va^ 
leavM among the alain a brothat of Ani^ 
pay’s, a gallant man at anbi, who 
imtahed himself by hie gmat oxmMm Wim 
befell. 

Here Pm Nino kami Ibtnki hk prfsopt- 
era that the Welsh were in irmSy and had 
batted the Kiiufs ibrees: this made him te- 
gmt the more Mardh Ruia iibonid hare 
refnsed to ca«operate In this estpedltlott , for 
with each a force he felt confident that they 
might have taken many towns, that the 
str&gth of the country ifrould have been 
drawn fifoni me coast, and that they might 
have levied eontributioiia, and returned with 
great repntation and wiadth. ^ If he had 
twenty galleys, as others have had there be- 
fore and since,’ says his Standmrd-beaier. ’ it 
is to be believed that be would have done 
marvelloas things.’ Ontierre Dies was, in- 
deed, devotedly attached to his lordf dnd 
had it not been for his labours, Peto Nino’s 
name would now be known only to Spanish 
genealogists. But though he was an ei^- 
lent alpenez, and a good chronicler, he was 
by no means the best of geographers $ for he 
says that they went up the ^»outhampton 
river, and came in sight of London, wmch 
stands about two leagues from the open sea; 
a great river called the Thames, oomingfrom 
the north, and encompassing the place bn 
which It stands ; and on tlie other side is 
the Isle of Wight They found a Oenoese 
camck lying there, which the English had 
cy)tured; and they would have brought it 
off, but it had no sails, 'fliej' were then, aWut 
to bum it, when the Genoese came off to 
them ifi about, and, representing themselves 
as friends to tlie King of Castllle, Said their 
camck had been taken, though it was )m>- 
vided with, the King of England's safe eon- 
duot, and that they wevp^fnew makhig suit 
for its restitution, wherefore thpy l^yed 
dial it sn^ht he left unhurt; Th^ t 
ij^uest was granted. Tb® 
for Ide of Wi|^t, wfefowjr ' 
and lifter some 

sary to .re-emhaih, and Inett rittrrftrf to 
EmiKs?. { Reflecting Upmi this catjMfliflon, 
the aui||iidk<|ayi|« fliat a nn^ 


sisn#rd beSrer’a 
fo& huaadf; H, 
^he skodriist 
Klimiher 
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iii9«iiw])94n<t w i>«tt imdiiw «4i^»oti, 
CtwtiUe, anlMaqd 
to to ho oomnutOds tboni- Bvt in 
% w«t Cbrisiiiin mwst oWnre imt 
tM«gi|i ^ nnot nerei put to denib one 
wbept wbM in bit ponn^, either «• 

KOMRii or «dme who U .ovhrcomeind atfal* 
%|i ttoM ntfthn iRd> idiundiee, nor 
oio!^ W iiqtity (0 thoee who hove tahen »• 
j Qor help faimeelf to anything 
tbKttMyhe found thete, exempt a meal for, 
liiiiu^ (Wd hU hotee t he must offer no rioo 
lensO 'io any woman, whe&er married or 
rin|d*i.08d he nnut neither hum honsea 
nor MMldinff com, heeauee the miechief Ms 
upon the maocent and helpless. Thes« 
Tulw, he says, Pmo Nino wdexed to ho 
obsonred oeery wherOi oxoept in Arripay’s 
^w^t^becauso he had ournt places in 

Tho present volume is still occupied 
wilii riif Nand History, abounding in 
jnatler of interest to the general reader, 
the Iriogmpbies of the British admirals 
hare not y« been commenced. 

We cannot help regretting the desultory 
manner oS publication adapted by the 
editor of iha .Ciibitut(^ehp<tdia. Surely 
it srere better if firet, second, and third 
Tohimes on one subject followed each 
other regulU'ly. this is the third odd 
Volume put forth in three successive 
monriis. 

The Prs(KctMn,>~-In 3 volumes. 

tlie Fredicrion is not namedi in its 
tido>paget as either novel or romance : in 
reality, the work is a mixture of both, 
and considerable talent is displayed in 
each department 

Ir the component parts of the story 
there is, however, an exuberance that some- 
timee requires restraint We are led 
fnm thw drcumstanoe to suppose that the 
PmdictioR n a first work, as youi^ wtbors 
rrilsa lavish their untried powers in su> 
peifiaity of incident Experience Will 
oomect tilis fault, if fiiult it be, and teach 
die audior to husband the valuable ovw- 
BowiiW of e fertile imapns^on, which 
me pot fiprih in this work as if the mind 
wept aagi^austitese treasury. 

Wb are inciiBed to think that the most 


their earty eait'feofrtitt r 

There are-aom» 

more-idevated pOtt of 'ti^WOlbs bSWt > 
the interview of Cbaria St IBtfettipt 
neen; the introddctiOa of 
nette; and the seardt by SmlmMil.lNf. 
the Mpers.in the ](melye|Hti|tittb^ .i, 

We cannot compliment tne|utptei^| cife < 
the manner in which riiis woHt isfeb CStt » 
it is full of the most provokkif ononi bli- 
the press, which, in many uMaaoei, woikt' 
subject the author to the repronches of 
trifling verbal critics; but, subject OW*' 
selves to the same accideotib we fed InO* 
rifled in laying the feult on SiQsb, Wfio' 
seem to deserve it 

The Chamkon, Third and last Series* 
Longman and Co., London ; PapWlOti 
and Rntherglen, Glasgow. 

" I'he Chameleon " is the oondoAUf 
volume of a series of clever miscdtniee 
that we have in previous seasons uotioed- 
with approbation. Although the autliori 
disclaims the title of annuel for bii 
book, it has annually made ite iqppesur* 
ance at ChristmaS'tide fot the last tiiyeo 
years. We learn with regret that S>e 
illness and threatened dissolution 4^- tpe 
author is the cause that the public will 
see DO more succeeding volumes -off the 
Chameleon, As in its predecessors, so 
in this, we meet with true poetry among 
some of numerous pieces with wnicb the 
boob abounds. We regret that our an* 
thor publishes all he writes. We think 
a smaller .olume of selected gems fropa 
the whole series would have ^brmq^ 
him a higher poetic name: his namu 
will survive, it is true, but it will be by> 
reason of gems which some benevolent 
critic will dig out of a mine of varioni 
vuiteriel. Our favorites in the present 
volume are the “ Floating BeaeDB,"' 

" The Catherine of Iona,” Where ie 
my Father’s Grave ?'* “ The Portrait of 
Mary of Scotland,” *' The Burial of 
the brave,” and “ I dream of time.” 
Among these we select as a tpeeimeR 
" The Floating Beacon,” preVioUirty 
doing a kindness for oor author that bn 
ought to have dose for himself, 
striking out two lame, tame, and fmdK*; 


e(^ tabnt is displayedin the firstyolume, 
WR^ is pfincipally devoted to the na- 
turil eibameters and home sketdies genci. 

feiiad in the domea^ novel, fifes. 
Bn^ and her )»nd>mskl Priemlla, me 
eery mgmisiiig pmscoiagM, sad we regret 


dent verses. 

THE FLOATING BEAC0SI. - 
Red Spectre of fee watery wild, ‘ 

Of visage rude and imeeatlb'feilBt ' 
Unlike to Ocean’s saR‘<-«ingsd ebtid:<rffi'.," 

. Spawn of seme }mggibi'>ltidf!d(P SfaMl 
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welteHag iOiinld Udas tliait lELov, 

And evet wafttli6 slimy vied; ' 

Tge ** Onv^ard^ diou can’st never IcfioWjV 
A6d ^ Backiyaid** v^diitd be Miss indeed ! 

Wlket dost tbou faere?<^7o m^c firidm 

, The yeljpw suige, tbat rounid thee raves ? 

G^nt spectre^ looi^iog dark and dial) 
Where hayoe hath made people graves ! 

Seen in the daylit haae, more drear 
Than thronjg^ the gloom a rock^girt coast ; 

The bimvest barque wiinks by in rear 
Of thjee<«<of many a wreck tlie ghost ! 

The blopd-red banner on thy mast ! 

Well may it droop in drowsy fold ; — 

Ne*er to the breeze nor battle blast 
Will it be glodously unrolled ! 


Is there in ap thy naUeless bulk 
A manly heart that heaveth free ? 

It cannot oe, thou tomb^like hulk ; 
’Twould pine to death if pent in thee ! 

Thus, as amid the waveless waste 
Of sullen brine we slowly sail, 
Ding’d with delay— till fond to taste 
Tne madness of the sweeping gale. 


Night closed— and with it closed the lid 
Of many a landward gaze-tired eye : 

0p from the depths in which ’twas hid, 
Leaped a young tempest with a cry. 

Wildly its wings around our sails 
In midnight glee tfieir fear out-flimped ; 

The brownest brow with terror paleo^ — 
Shoals hemmed us in — but shoals un- 
mapped ! 

Backward the reading vessel shrunk, 

As if the path it thrid from land 

Ww safei— while in distance sunk 
The marky outline of the strand. 

Ph ! for a broad and boundless sea ! 

O ! for a safe and sheltering shore ! 

In vain— the fiend is on the lee. 

And windward yet the breakers roar ! 

Builo ! ^rm fixed, where all is tost, 
See^where a guiding light appeatRs! 

And from the danger-guarded coast, 

^ Thus, Pharosdea, our vessel veers ! 

GHm visaged though die Beacon Barque, 
^ch was the aid the uncouth gave ; 

Ihere let it ride, a blessed ark, 
fbt Beautiful become the Brave ! 


f ere are somp yaliiajble prose papers 
i vn^etc^^ atid among others,' a 
^bat the imneoted Sir Walter 
' fiddreaied^ uuihor. ^ ^ 


! in the voy^ that Life we name, 
Ifew^late *Us ere this truth we own— 


BsaotV in osa alone is shown !” 


Love and JVtcb, the Author of 
** Sayings and Dbinsp ** 

Theodore Home is one 6f oh*; lite^ry 
veterans who retains the strengtli of jbis 
intellect, such as it is, unexhausted hjf his 
frequent publications ; while his ihoral 
perceptions seem somewhat improved by 
advancing age, and perbsra hy the altered 
temper of the times. Tne insolent imrvi- 
lity so conspicuous iu his works published 
in the reign of the fourth George, which 
won for him the proud distinction of being 
considered the leader of the lackey and 
silver fork school, is mellowed down into 
a decent adoration of wealth and distinc- 
tion. Perhaps our ancestors had a similar 
veneration for silver spoons that Theo- 
dore and his imitators have for forks ; 
and hence arose the homely proverb, 
which supposes that a peculiar favourim 
of fortune is “ bom with a silver spoon in 
his mouth.” These worthy modems 
ought to make a new reading, and say, a 
silver fork. Considering the affection that 
Theodore and his disciples bear to these 
appendages to the dining table, it would 
be a kindness if the Herald-office would 
issue a permission for such literary gentry 
to bear a pair of silver forks as supporters 
to their arms. It would be a privilege 
their labours have duly earned. 

It must be owned that the present novel 
is less tainted with this puerile worldli- 
ness than some of its predecessors. Hook 
has a cunning intuition into the workings 
of hearts whose feelings have been nur- 
tured in a state of society wholly artifi- 
cial. He is a painter who draws from 
life, it is true; but his subjects are creau- 
tures who are wrung and warped by affec- 
tation and luxury from the natural stan- 
dard of human nature* However, while 
London teems with pretence and superci- 
liousness in man and woman, Th^ore 
Hook’s likenesses will continue to amuse. 
Yet his attempts at sketching any thing 
above these mental distortidns are failures. 
The love scenes and true real lovers are 
prosy and monotonous. Hbok cannot 
draw a man with a shade of goodhess mid 
humaniity ip his character wiwout maUng 
him a fool. Then we are ^te unbeii^- 
ing on the subject of genttemen fainting 
away whm they are in l<nqt : ghle msy> 
pertiaps, now am then, when mey know 
no better ; but mm ! their hearts' are of 
tougher materials, as Hr; Theodore Hook 
verywellknows-^andyetboAhishert# 
the two tades occastonauy fiunt 
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th^ pain of disappointment. This seems 
unnatural^ especially in the works of so 
sneering ^ author as Theodore Hook> 
when detailed in sober seriousness. The 
first tale, which is devoted to delineate 
love, has little to recommend it in story 
or character, except a generd easiness of 
style, and ever and anon a shrewd digres- 
sion, which shews a master in worldly 
craft. Love, in the hands of the veteran 
Hook, is a sorry, trashy affair, indeed. 

The succeeding tale, called Snowden, 
which is meant to illustrate pride, is a 
comedy of no ordipary merit. The cha- 
racter of the Marquis of Snowden, who is 
an aristocratic Whig, is admirable ; and 
the manner in which all his schemes for 
the further aggrandisement of himself and 
family, turn to his mortification, is in a ge- 
nuine spirit of fun and drollery. This tale 
also contains excellently well-directed sa- 
tire, justly levelled at human folly and per- 
versity, which, we think, Mr. Hook must 
own is higher game than knives, forks, or 
silver spoons, curtoins, carpets, and house 
furniture, or even^e situation of the house 
itself. 

Lord Snowden has an unfortunate per- 
sonal resemblance to Mr. Buggins, a po- 
pular actor, and this is a source of great 
tribulation to him, as he is a shy retiring 
man in his habits, from excess of pride, and 
whenever he ventures abroad without the 
adjuncts of his rank he is constantly 
greeted as Mr. Huggins, to his infinite in- 
aignation. Circumstances draw him from 
his dignified retreat at his country seat of 
Lionsden : he has set his mind on marry- 
ing his daughter, and then giving his hand 
to a young wife, and obtaining the appoint- 
ment of Governor-General of India. His 
firet step to forward the last of these laud- 
able designs is to invite his present gra- 
cious Majesty to pay a visit to Lionsden. 
But what befel there must be told in the 
author^s own words, which in nothing can 
be found to be tedious : — 

** The first failure was a very serious one, 

it was the fault of nobody. The morn- 
ing was ushered in, not by a salvo of artil- 
lery, as had been proposed, but by <me of the 
most violent storms of hail, wind, 

that had oQfpimd in the memoiy'" of man. 

Before eleVen o’clock, all the flags which 
had been displayed were blown from their 
masts, and two-thirds of the admirably 
constructed diiiner«.tents leveled with the 
gx<^d| ^crushing, in their fall, crates of 
/md niixing with the mud all the 
"li|p^«ahtidiments which wcm tc bnre 
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given zest to the abundant viands. The 
orchestra, erected fordieEus^ftn horns, was 
blown into the sheet of water ifwr which it 
was placed, and the barge in which the band 
of the county militia were barmoniously to 
have circumnavigated its surf^, was cast 
high and dry upon the land ; in short, such 
a scene of confusion was never before wit- 
nessed. At a little after noon came the cor- 
poration — not in state, or in procesnon, but 
as they could, by detachments: some in post- 
chaises, others in gigs, flies, and similar 
conveyances,— the sword and mace having 
been cautiously forwarded in the carrier’s 
covered cart, wrapped up in a blanket, which 
served to protect ^ the baubles’ from the effects 
of the weather. A crowd of rain-defying 
urchins had clustered round the gates, by 
whom every new and well-wetted comer 
was greeted with a shout of laughter. It 
was at these gates that the noble Marquess 
proposed to meet the royal cortege ; but as 
the storm showed no symptoms of abate- 
ment, instead of awaiting its arrival on 
horseback, the horses of his Lordship, and of 
three or four inveterate toadies, who alone 
could be prevailed upon to face the tempest, 
were placed under cover, while his Lordship 
and these faithful adherents were huddled 
into one of the lodges, a servant being placed 
on the look-out to give timely noti<^ of the 
approach of tlieir Majesties. Pain, Lord 
Snowden could endure without flinching, 
sorrow he could feel without weeping, he 
could suffer losses without regret, and bear 
privation without murmuring, but any 
thing like ridicule was death to nim. Al- 
ready mortified beyond measure by the bad- 
ness of the weather, and its consequences, 
the cheers of the dirty Uttle boys by whom 
his hiding-place was surrounded, struck 
upon his ear as discordantly as the yells of 
so many demons. * What are those fellows 
shouting about?’ said his Lordship; ^ do 
they see the inyal caniages P’ ‘ Oh, no, my 
lord,* said an unfortunate servant, Uhey 
are all making fun of the Mayor and corpo- 
ration as they come in.’ ^ Making fan, 
Sir,’ said his Lordship ; * what do you mean 
by fun ? Have them removed instantly.’ 

** The idea of one of the most important 
component parts of the solemnity being al- 
ready converted into fun, went to his Lord- 
ship’s heart ; hut when he heard the roars 
of merriment with which they rec^ved the 
orders of the individual who had been di- , 
rected to disperse them, his Lordship’s agony 
lest the illustrious visitors ^ould arrive just 
at the moment of the dkturbanee, sujpetseded 
all his other feelings, and he i^eeduy ooun- 
termanded the orders which ho too late dis- 
covered he could not carry into effect Alter 
this, shout sucoeeded shdut, as the dripping 
visitants made their app^ranee^ tul at 
length the concerted stew anncmiiced the 
approach of royalty# The bosses were qpei- 
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4ilyl)|fm|^toae4o<»of tluilpd^ The 
Mti^ew aod Ub fAimm moaotett-a. per* 
l^rnuuM wliidi leqniied more strength thnn 
on neoount of the^wer of the wiodp 
nnd in a few miiuites all wae in readiness 
ioir Che reception. When his Majesty’s car- 
riage leaohed )(he gates, a momentary pause 
was made amidst the g^nine cheers of the 
people; and the h^qaess, seated on his 
larourite charger, and dressed in his yeo* 
manry nniiorm, welcomed the royal visitor, 
who, however, came without the Queen — ^in 
itself a sad blow to his Lordship. His Lord- 
ship took off his regimental chacho with an 
air and manner which had on a thousand 
diflhrent occasions attracted the admiration 
of all who had witnessed the graceful dis- 
play, and acted as fugleman in the cheers 
which welcomed the Sovereign ; but how 
shall his mibery be adequately described — 
how his position safHcieiuly viell pourtrayed 
>when the truth shall told? In un- 
covering himself, the tight fitting cbacho 
parted &om its noble master’s head with such 
reluctance, that the wig — nature’s shame 
and art’s master-piece*— came with it, and in 
an instant was blown over tlie heads of the 
populace till it caught in the bough of a 
tree, leaving the Marquess as clean shorn as 
a dervise, exposed to the pitiless pelting of 
the weather, the shouts of the mob, and the 
irresistible mirth of majesty itself. 

“ Never was man so distressed. There 
he was, with his bald bead, mounted on a 
plunging horse, curvetting amongst the 
umbrellas of tbe populace, having totally 
lost liis presence of mind, not choosing to 
put on his chacho before tbe King, and not 
daring to look round; the carriage pro- 
ceeded at a foot pace amidst the motley 
throng. To complete all his miseries, just 
as they reached the great entrance, where, 
according to. the previous anangement, the 
magnates of the corporation were assembled, 
an active boy, who had climbed the elm 
which had caught the missing peruke, ran 
up to hit Lord^ip’t side, holding the dishe- 
yelled article in his band * high up in the 
air,’ looking more like a bird’t.nest than a 
Bruta8,---at the same moment crying out, 
with the voice of a Stentor, * Here’s your 
wig, my Lord ; i got it down, my I<ord : nope 
you won’t foi^t the poor boy, my Lora.’ 
The corporation atared and wondered— to 
what straits may magtfificence be reduced ! 
Uncmisoious of what he did, the noble Lord, 
in an agony of despair, replaced the well- 
made, yet snuejt damaged covering upon his 
head, having in the contusion of tne mq- 
ment, put mat part which was destined for 
we front upon the nape of lus neck, ft 
ims quite impossible to help laughing at 
9e ecenc) even had dm example nbt been 
imt in the highme quarter, and this laugh it 
leaamt wrung hun mt&ei^ty soul. Rav- 
i to siuile at Ij;^ omp miefortuufSr 


his Lordship proceeded in attenda^m pmn 
lus illustrious visitor, to jgreai 
room, where the chain of state had 
according to arrangement placed,' the ab- 
sence of ner Majesty having been accoutitea 
for by the badness of fhe weather, which 
had Induced the Queen to proceed direct to 
Windsor^ This disappointment having b^ 
generally announced to the company, the 
ceremonial of presenting the address began. 
The Mayor delivered it to his Lordship, who, 
positively refusing the aid of glasses, (al- 
though perfectly conscious of the difficulty 
of seeing without them,) commenced reading 
the dutiful and affectionate testimonial^ 
standing at the right hand of the King, the 
Mayor and corporation being in front, and 
the apartment filled with all the company 
forming the invited party, and by a great 
number of the most respectable inhabitants 
of IShuttlewortb, who, wet as th^ were, 
had been permitted to witness the interest- 
ing and magnificent ceremony. The mo- 
ment the fine sonorous voice of the noble 
Marquess was heard, silence the most pro- 
found reigned amongst tlie assembled throng. 
His Lordship read as follows: — 

“ ‘ May it please your Majesty, 

« ‘ We tie Mayor, Burgesses, and Aider- 
men of the ancient and loyal town of Shut- 
tlewortb, beg to be permitted to a|mroach 
your royal presence, in order to offer our 
‘dutiful congratulations upon your Majesty’s 
arrival in our neigbbournood. 

venturing thus to address your Ma- 
jesty, we have to request that your Majesty 
vrill be graciously pleased to accept at out 
hands, as a testimonial of our sentiments, 
and as a proof of our anxiety to merit that 
patronage which your Majesty is known so 
generously to afford to the artisans of the 
United Kingdom, two specimens of the 
manufacture of our native town, consisting 
of a blue silk pelisse and a white lace veil ; 
and to entreat that your Majesty will be 
pleased to appear in them in public upon 
the first fitting occasion.’ 

” At the conclusion of this paragraph, a 
shout of laughter rent the splendid saloon; 
tbe King himself first stared with astonish- 
ment, and then burst into an immoderate 
fit of mirth ; upon which the Mayor and 
corporate body, released from tffe apprehen- 
sion of committing a solecism by indulging 
in their merriment, re-echoed the peal, 
leaving the Marquess in a state of p^ct 
stupemc^on, unconscious, in his anxiety to 

J iuzxle out the writing, what were the words 
le had uttered, and completely unaware 
that, in the hurry and bustle of the ifiofheht, 
and the crowd, his unformnate but well- 
meaning friend, Mr. Wiseman, had haddod 
his Loidship the address which had been 
intended for her Majesty, Ihstead of that 
which was In be read to me King; ^Any 
tempt to restore gravity in the^ audmoe 





mtdd !»re l^een vidn; to describe the Mar« 
jltteWs indignation, equally so: rage kindled 
in bis eye, and the look of compassionate 
contempt which he cast upon the crowd, 
who could see any thing comical or absurd 
in a grand ceremonial in which be himself 
was one of the principal performers, was 
worthy the pencil of a Wilkie. To add to 
all his miseries, and conclude the spectacle 
in the most appropriate possible manner, 
the band stationed in the ante-room, bear- 
ing the burst of noise within, concluded that 
^e ceremony bad terminated ; and accord- 
ing to directions previously given, struck up 
one of the liveliest airs from Aubefs Mas- 
saniello. 

*^In consequence of the absence of the 
Queen, a masque which was to have been 
performed in her Majesty’s honour, remained 
of course unrepresentea; and for the same 
cause his Majesty, instead of remaining 
to sleep and pass part of the following day, 
took his departure at a few minutes after 
ten, about a quarter of an hour before the 
‘display of some magnificent fire-works; a 
circumstance, the grief for which was in 
some degree compensated by the complete 
failure of tlie exhibition, caused by the fall 
of the heavy rain, and the consequent dis- 
appointment of all those to whom fire-works 
would have been a sight.’ All that we 
may yeiUure to repeat of what passed be 
fore bis Majesty’s departure, was of itself 
enough to kill the Marquess ‘ God bless 
you, my dear i^uowdeu,’ said the King, 
steppinff into his carriage ; ^ we have had a 
delightml day— excellent fun : I shall never 
hear the name of Lionsden again without 
laughing.’ A dagger to Lord Snowden’s 
heart could scarcely have done him greater 
injuiy than the avowal of such an associa- 
tion in the royal mind.” 

It is impossible to resist the detail of 
another of nis Lordship’s adventures : — 

“In this mood of mightiness, his Lord- 
ship was driving at a slapping pace across 
Barnes Common, when his horse shied at a 
donkey, who was very wisely, and by no 
means like a jackass, standing up out of 
the rain under a hedge. The suddenness of 
the shock snapped the shaft of the cabriolet, 
and the career of his Excellency the Gover- 
nor-General Bahauder, K. G., was suddenly 
stopped, with no other damage than two or 
three kicks against the floor of the cab from 
tbe heels of the proud aud spirited animsd 
that was drawing it The rain was coming 
down in torrents. * Shaft broken, my Lord,* 
said tbe Tiger. * What the deuce is to be 
done ?’ said tbe Marquess ; ^ not a bouse near 
—no umbrella?’ ‘No, my Lord,’ said the 
boy, ‘ it Is the worst place, too, as it cootd 
have happened in^ my Lord,' said the man^ 

‘ for there’s no house near.’ ‘ To be sure. 
What’s this thing edmingV said his Lord- 


ship.* ‘ It*8 tlie Bichnpunitf hcAdibns, my 
Lord.’ ‘ Oh I mercy on us— fo tlfore any 
body in it?’ said the Marquess, who began 
to feel that rain is no respecter of persons. 
‘ Town, Sir, town ?’ sidd the fellow on the 
step of the door ; ‘ plenty of room.* * ‘My 
Lord, I think you had better get in,* said tile 
Tiger. ‘ Well— I — ^here, open the door,* said 
the Marquess, who certainly never had be- 
fore seen the inside of an omnibus, and never 
expected to have been driven to such an ex* 
pedient. However, it saved him from the 
rain, from cold, rheumatism, and all the 
‘ ills that flesh (even that of tbe Plinlim- 
mons) is heir to,’ and might be immortalised 
in history as having been graced with the 
presence of the greatest Governor-General 
that ever was destined to govern India. 

“ The Marquess stepped in, and the con- 
ductor gave the word ‘ All right !’ but this 
was done so soon after the admission of his 
Lordship into the vehicle, and he was so 
long picking out a clean place to sit down 
upon , that tlie jerk of thehearse threw his Lord- 
ship forward into the lap of the fattest woman 
that ever was seen out on a caravan at a fair, 
who, unfortunately, was carrying ajar of 
pickled onions on her knee, which was up- 
set by the Marquess’s tumble, and in its fall 
saturated tbe front of hi<« Lordship’s waist- 
coat and stock with its fragrant juioel 

“ The Marquess made a thousand well-bred 
apologies, and was got upon his legs by the 
exertions of tbe fat woman, whose struggles 
to rescue herself from the impo^sing weight 
of nobility materially assisted the efforts of 
a good-natured dirty little man in the cor- 
ner, and a thin spare woman, who was 
carrying a bantam cock and three bens in a 
basket It London, having upon her other 
hand a large faced child, with blue 

eyes, and a cold in its head. Near the door, 
and over whose shins the Marquess first 
tumbled upon getting in, was placed a stout 
blue-aproned market gardener ; and, oppo- 
site to him, a smartish-looking man, with a 
mosaic gold chain around his neck, and a 
bunch of oily curls coming out from under 
his hat, just over his ear— he was the dandy 
of the party. Off went the omnibus — rattle 
went all the windows — slap went tbe wea- 
ther-boards — ^bang went tbe axletrees; and 
away went tbe whole concern, at a rate and 
with a noise of which the Matquess, till that 
moment, had but a very faint conception. 
The dirty dandy in the comer, as soon as he 
saw the involuntary contortions of poor Lord 
Snowden’s countenance, as the bu^ thing 
bumped up and down, and twisted first one 
way, then the other, began to affect a simi- 
lar distaste for the conveyanoe ; aud tn marie 
his sympathy with tbe new arrival, forthwith 
bumped himself up close to him. If ^ t^hed 
at the Governor-General Bahauder jfor a 
moment or two, and then patting out a sort 
of whity-browji paper fahnel, which did 
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4i^y,for a snuff-box^ offered it to tbeMar- 
qu^e^ii. * Do you 5ttuff, Sir P* said the daudy. 
* No; Pm obliged to you,’ replied the Mar- 
quess. ‘ Have you been down at Richmond, 
starring?’ asked tihe dandy. ‘ Sir!* said Lord 
Snowden. I mean,* said the man, * have 
you been acting a few ?’ ‘ 1 don’t exactly 
understand you,’ said the Marquess. * Oh ! 
come, governor, none of your nonsense — no 
tricks upon travellers !* said the dandy. * Go- 
vemorV thought the Marquess; ‘what the 
deuce can he mean V 

* I think,’ continued the stranger, ‘ 1 have 
smoked a pipe or two before now along with 
you in the Coal-hole.’ ‘ Sir !* said the Mar- 
quess, ‘ 1 never smoked a pipe, or was in a 
coal-hole in the whole course of my exist- 
ence.' ‘ What! my Solomon Lub,’ said the 
exhilarated fiend, ‘ yuu don’t mean to deny 
yourself to me ! No, no — whether you have 
smoked pipes and been in the Coal-hole, 1 
won’t argue ; but 1 know tliis, 1 have paid 
many a shilling to see you, and never 

S fudged a penny of them.’ ‘ Sir,’ said the 
larquesb/ I repeat, you are mistaken.’ ‘1 
tell you once for all,’ said the dandy, ‘ its no 
manner of use your trying to gammon me. 
Huggins is Buggins all the world over — on 
the stage or in it* ‘ Sir,* said the Marquess, 
‘ I am not Mr. Buggins, and 1 never saw 
that person in the whole course of my exist- 
ence ’ ‘ Then, if you never did,’ said the 
facetious passenger, ‘ Pd advise you to look 
at your own sweet countenance in the look- 
ing-glass the moment you get to your lodg- 
ings, and you may save your two shillings 
for paying to go and see him in the play.’ 

“ After a short delay, during which seve- 
ral aristoczatio carriages rolled by— at which 
periods the Marquess adopted the celebrated 
system of cstrknum, and hid his head--^the 
iunnibns rattled on towards town. At Wtd- 
ham-green, two tall scraggy girls, from a 
boarding-school — 

* SiokW, smilmg, gay, young, and awkward/ 
were poked ia. A gentleman with very red 
mitstachios was piwed up at the Queen’s 
£lms-gate; and a poulterer’s bqy, with a 
couple of skinned rabbits in a tray, was 
added to the party at the comer of Sloone- 
street, the said rabbits being on their way 
back to a poulterer’s in Duke-street, St. 
James’s, because they were not fresh. 

“ At the top of St James’s-street the cara- 
van stopped. The day had cleared up : 
lavement was dty. 1 he King was in town ; 
mere were many people about Lord Snow- 
den just peeped through the windows, and 
saw groim collected^inen he knew. Here, 
it was clear, be could not get out*-«whither 
should he go ? — how &r— what place was 
safe? ‘ Any, body for White Oss Cellar?* 
^d the man on the sti^s. Out went the 
mrty dandy, the man with the apron, and 
the b<w the rahtrits. Jiot tbejr places 
.. were instantly supplied by a portly gentle- 


man, lugging In a smatt aiaed green garden- 
engine with a fan ^ut, and three iisbiiig* 
rods, which he had jpst bought at ,the comer 
of Albemarle-street, and a mod mother, who 
had provided herself with a heap of toys for 
her six children. Still the Marquess kept 
peering out of bis prison — ^nobody saw him— 
and it was pleasant to peep through the 
loop-holes thus unobserved. In a few 
minutes all was right But the pavement 
in Piccadilly was up: it was necessary, 
therefore, that the huge machine should go 
down St James’s-strect; and so it did. But 
short was its progress in that line of march. 
All the bumpings and thumping which its 
rapid course in the carlierpartof its journey 
had excited now were to be compensated for. 
The driver smacked his whip, the horses 
obeyed the sound, when bang went some- 
thing, and in an instant the pdiole fabric 
came down with a crash like thunder, ex- 
actly in front of White’s. In detail were 
the passengers extricated. The dear little 
boarding-school girls jumped out first; the 
fat man with his garden-engine stuck in the 
door>way, and was only ejected by the pon- 
derosity of the still fatter woman with what 
she called her ‘ inion jar,’ clasped like a 
lovely baby to her bosom ; the lady with the 
toys was trampled under foot ; the sick child 
was jammed under the dirty man in the cor- 
ner ; and the thin woman who took care of 
it, getting anxious about its fate, unwillingly 
abandoned the poultry ; and when the most 
noble the Marquess of Snowden, K. G. and 
Governor-General of India, emerged, amidst 
the cries of ‘ Take care of the old gentleman,* 
he came out without his hat, with a fine 
bantam cock perched upon his head, and a 
couple of fuazy-legged hens roosting upon 
his shoulders.” 

The Comic Annual. By Thomas Hood. 
Tilt. 

The Comte Annual has at length been 
satisfactorily heard of, although we 
thought it bad met with some fragte 
end, in November, as lost, stolen, or 
stra^^ed. However, better late than 
never. Right merry Jests cannot be 
out of season at Christmas ; and we 
welcome him, not forgetting that his 
fair rival in the lists of mirth, helped ns 
to laugh away the <£>o/s and glooms of 
November, by the aid of toe Comic 
Offering. Success to them both, we 
say ; there is a plentiful need of a large 
supply of fun in these dolorous times, 
when comedy has fled from the stage, 
and would be dead outright, were it 
not for the names of Sheridan and Hood, 
and all the droll doings connected 
therewith* 
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But to our task of reviow* The bSU 
of fare comEoences with an extravagant 
tale of au Italian about to be hangecf for 
Coining, who causes the hangman to be 
bitten with a pet tarantula tliat he 
privately cherishes, and thereby sets 
the awful functionary capering instead 
of doing bis office. There are some 
passages in the Fancy Fair** droll 
enongh , but a li I tie too coarse for extract* 
The sketch turns on the mistake of 
an old sporting man who goes to a 
fashionable ** Fancy Fair" expecting to 
see a little pugilism— in short, a fair of 
the Fancy. The Death of the Do- 
minie’^ is very clever. A Waterloo 
Ballad/* and Over the Way** are 
amusing. Among the “ Sketches on the 
Road** the last is excellent, and in the 
legitimate spirit of laughter; the others 
are in a tone a little bordering on bru- 
tality. And here we must pause, and 
read friend Hood a small feminine lec- 
ture on the morale of fun : if he sends 
his book to the tribunal of the fair, he 
must patiently hold up his hand and 
hear a lady-like verdict. There is no 
real comic effect produced either by pic- 
torial representation or verbal descrip- 
tion of miserable women crushed beneath 
grinding wheels,of sailors bitten in two by 
ravenous sharks, or the helpless wretch- 
edness of the blind; nor would Mr. Hood 
find shipwreck or loss of limbs the fun- 
niest incidents in the world, were he 
himself to be in such a predicament. 
We would willingly be hoodwinked, did 
not a sense of duty compel us not to 
wink at our friend Hood’s faults in this 
respect ; but the fictitious imagery of 
such horrible events, treated with levity 
by a popular writer and artist, will lead 
to the evil consequence of hardening the 
heart, and when such calamities really 
occur, the beholders will be disposed to 
sneer and grin, instead of yielding to 
the generous impulses of the natural 
feelings of humanity. These faults are 
bad every way, vile in taste, and utter 
failures in fun. 

Many of the plates in the Comic 
Annual, as Osno says, are excellently 
well conceited.** Among these we no- 
tice A Legal Conveyance,'* being the 
Chancellor Omnibus full of bewigged 
barristerst with Lord Brougham offici- 
ating as coachea, and his sable majesty 
holding up his paw as cad. La 


Trappe,** '' Idolatiy/’ SIo^ Poison," 
** Babes iii tlie Wood/’ The Bill 
Sticker,*’ A Black Dose,** Fitted to 
a T,** Blacks falling, *’ The < War 
Dance,” “ Firing Shells/’ A Double 
Meaning,** Deadly Nightshade,*’ and 
The Bath Guide," will all give satis- 
faction to the purchaser. 

Of the designs themselves, and the 
execution of the wood-cuts generally, 
we must say they are very clever and 
spirited, yet far less elaborate than 
those in the Comic Offering ; but it is a 
curious fact in this branch of the arts, 
that the difficulty in the execution con- 
sists in proportion almost inversely — 
that mere [line and outline give the 
artist infinitude of trouble — great rich- 
ness or fulness comparatively much less. 
The binding of the latter is very supe- 
rior; that of tlie Comic Annual very 
ordinary. 

By way of specimen of the Comic 
Antiual, wc have reserved some passages, 
selected h discretion, of the Lost Heir, 
a comic poesy, well illustrated by 
the cut of a Lost Child its own 
Cryer.'* 

The last time as ever I see him, poor thing, 
wavS with ray own blessed motherly eyes, 
Sitting as good as gold in the gutter, a play- 
ing at making little dirt pies. 

I wonder be left the court where he was 
better off than all the other young boys, 
With two bricks, an old shoe, nine oyster- 
sbc^ls, and a dead kitten by way of toys. 
When his father comes home, and he al- 
ways comes home as sure as ever the 
clock strikes one, 

He’ll be rampanr, he will, at bis child being 
lost; and the beef and inguus not done! 
1^ bless you, good folks, nriiid your own 
consunis, and don’t be making a mob in 
the street ; 

O Serjeant M‘Farlanc ! yon have not come 
across ray poor little boy, have you, in 
your beat ? 

Do, good people, move on! donH stand 
staring at me like a parcel of stupid stuck 
pij?s; 

Saints forbid ! but he’$ p’r’aps been invig- 
gled away up a court for the sake of his 
clothes by the prii*s. 

He’d a very good jacket, for certain, for I 
bought it myself for a shilling one day in 
Rag Fair; 

And his trowsei*s considering not very muck 
patch’d, and red plush, they was once his 
father’s best pair. 

His shirt, its very lucky I’d got wishing in 
the tub, or that might have gone witli the 
rest; 
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Bat Wd on a tnty good pinafore with 
only two slits and a bum on tbe breast. 

Ho’dagoodish sort of hatp if the crown was 
sew’d in, and not quite so muclijagg’d 
at the brim, 

With one shoe on, and the other shoe is a 
Boot, and not a dt, and, you^J know by 
tliat if its him. 

Except being so well-dress’d, my mind 
would misgive some old beggar woman in 
want of an orphan, 

Had borrow’d the child to go a begging 
with, hut I’d rather see him laid out in 
his coffin ! » 

Billy — where are you Billy ? — I’m as hoarse 
as a crow, wiffi screaming for ye, yon 
young sorrow ! 

And shan’t have half a voice, no more I 
shan’t, for crying fresh herrings to-morrow. 

0 Billy, you’re bursting my heart in two, 
and my life won’t be of no more valley. 

If I’m to see other folk’s darlins and none 
of mine playing like angels in our alley ; 

And what shall I do but cry out my eyes, 
when I looks at the old three-legged chair. 

As Billy used to make coaches and horses 
of, and there a’n’t no Billy there ! 

1 would run all the wide world over to find 
him, if I only know’d v\here to run. 

And ffien he has got such dear winning 
ways— but, O, I never, never shall see 
him no more ! 

Odear, to think of losing him, just after 
nussing him hack from death’s door! 


Only the vefjf Util; vmiih Ike 
fiuls, hang 'em, nrasat twenty a penny! 
And the three-penee he got by growing waa 
spent in plums, and sixty for a chud ia. 
too many. 

And the cholera man came and white- 
washed us all, and, drat him, made a seize 
of our hog,— 

It’s no use to send the ciyer to cry him about,^ 
he’s such a blunderin old drunken dog ; 

The last time he was fetched to find a lost 
child, he was guzzling with his hell at the 
Crown, 

And went and cried a boy instead of a girl, 
for a distracted mother and father about 
town. 

Billy — where are you, Billy, I say? come 
Billy, come home to your best of 
mothers ! 

I’m scared when I think of tbcm^broleyst 
they drive so, they’d run over their own 
sisters and brothers. 

f only wish I had got him safe in these two 
motherly arms, and wouldn’t 1 hug him 
and kiss him ! 

Lawk! I never knew what a precious he 
was, but a child don’t feel like a child 
till you miss him. 

Why, there he is! Punch and Judy hunt- 
ing, the young wretch — its that Billy, as 
sartin as sin ! 

But let me get him home, with a good grip 
of his hair, and I’m blest if he shall have 
a whole bone in his skin ! 




The recent junction of the two National 
Theatres seems only to have increased the 
before lamentable condition of the English 
stage. We are induced, therefore, to look 
back to what has taken place in relation to 
theatrical afialts during the last forty or fifty 
years. 1 1 is not a little singular that, shortly 
alber Sheridan became a proprietor and ina- 
naj^er of Drury-lane Theatre, a similar co- 
alition wus entered into between the two 
theatres Royal,” in consequence of which 
the principal performers acted, as convenience 
suited, at eitlier house. I'his coalition, which 
commenced in 1770, lasted, indeed, but a 
short time — result which we are inuch in- 
clined to anticipate will attend the present 
similar nndertaKing. But there is, also, 
smother strange, occurrence, likewise co- 
existent with th^ establishments; viz., 
that a few y^ia prior to the first coalition, 
forergn dancers were introduced cm the stage 
of Brury-iane, an example which of late 
has been adopted by the managers of the 
pr^ent ^y, at both bouses, and whlcl% as 
^»#^orinejr instano^, ,has been succeeded 
h|; wir union. At right It may apbear , 
tmy, extraordinary i3)a|;BUclt a similar and 


regular progression should have taken 
place preparatory to this second change. 
Upon a common principle, however, the 
apparent riddle can very easily he solved. 
When the public ceases to attend the theatre, 
it is argued, either that the performances are 
not approved of, or that something in the 
constitution of the house or its management 
is positively disliked. The latter being of a 
personal nature, is deemed to be a matter 
worthy only of secondary consideration, and 
the first blow is at the performances. The, 
treasury is brought low by Ireason of empty, 
benches; economy is necessary; salarie# 
must he reduced,— and due subordination 
brought about hy having the patent theatres 
under one chieftain. In the changes of 
performance, however, each bmnch in its 
turn undergoes a temporary trial. The 
wonderful among the brute creation ai^ 
made the subjiect of exhibition : and when 
tragedy, comedy, ahd all changes are 
equally unavailing, last of all comes the 
attractive baBet. 

U prould be difficult, indeed, to point cfut’ 
a remedf for the deoHno itt this species of 
property, at tlie great houses, unless it were 
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ft diiiiliration in the niioes of admission^ and 
ootieindtitg the penomances at an earlier 
hour. The reviaent public would then be 
induced more frequently toattend the theatre, 
and they would also gain a relish for thea- 
trical performances, — whether for good or 
evil, which is not a matter for present in- 
quiry, depends much upon the virtue or 
weakness of the proprietors and managers; 
but the public woulcf acquire an inclination 
to go often, and the peiibrmers themselves 

houses, thereby mutu JSly^ encouraging each 
other. Whereas, at present, the resident 
public know very little of, and care still 
less for, the tlieatres. The long interval 
made by large families, on account of the 
expense, between each visit, destroys the 
lurking inclination to go soon again, ivhich 
might have existed at, or for some short time 
after, witnessing an agreeable and attractive 
novelty. 

In Sheridan's time, we do not find that 
any address to the public was issued ; but 
Mr. Bunn, on entering into his manage- 
ment, deemed it requisite to put forth an 
explanatory letter, in which he professed to 
point out tne cause which had produced the 
distress in the dramatic circle ; but, alas ! 
the fatal truth was not divulged. Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s extravagant expenditure out of the 
theatre constantly beggared its treasury. 
The salaries, however, were always paid, 
and in full, although on many occaMons the 
company were compelled to wait some con- 
siderable time ere the money made its ap- 
pearance. During that gentleman’s pro- 
prietorship, he extiucted from the theatre, iii 
the shape of profits, no less a sum than 
100,000/. and upwards, notwithstanding bis 
drnmatii persona comprised the strongest 
phalanx of talent of which the stage has 
perhaps ever boasted. Amongst thorn we 
nnd Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Jordan, Miss 
Farrell, Miss Pope, Mrs. Powell, Mrs. 
Goodall, Miss Decamp (now Mrs. C. 
Kemble), and occasionally Madame Mara, 
Mrs. Billington, Mrs. Mountain, and Mrs. 
Bland*— all ladies of fii-sUrate abilities, and 
receiving that which they deserved — large 
incomes llien there were, of the male sex, 
John Kemble, J Palmer, Barrymore, Smith, 
King, Dodd, Parsons, Suett, John Ban- 
nister— each, as many of the visitors of the 
theatres even of the present period know, 
men unequalled in the past, as well as at 
the present time, in their respective depart- 
ments. These gentlemen were also paid 
appropriate and adequate salaries. Would 
any one declare that such men as those just 
enumerated were not deserving, and richly, 
too, of their pay? By their powers they 
attracted crowds to witness tlieir perform- 
ances 

Are there no living authors who can write 
successfully ? Doubtlcafi there are; but, to 


enable them te writef or even to induce them 
to make the attempt, they &ngh% to have 
liberal and unbiassed encouragment, and a 
reasonable degree of respect should he paid 
to them when their pieces ate olfered, and 
they should not be looked upon as requiring 
a positive introduction to lay before the 
manager the tribute of their muse. This, 
we regret to say, of late years, has not been 
the line of conduct pursued To whom have 
the pieces, submitted for approbation by the 
author, been sent by the manager for pe- 
rusal? Why, to such rival authors as 
chanced to have some connexion with the 
respective theatres. 

“ Nature is nature,** 

and a feeling of jealousy will creep into the 
opinions of rivals, let them be in what sta- 
tion of life they may. A system of in- 
justice, not merely to the author but to the 
public, has thus been fostered ; and going a 
little further, we might add, that the ma- 
nagers have had reason to regret the plan 
they pursued on this head, if we may judge 
from the numerous failures which have 
followed the representation of almost count- 
less pieces wliich have been attempted to be 
foisted on their patrons, the public. Let, 
then, this system be altered entirely, a di- 
minution be made in the prices, suitable to 
a peace establishment, the theatre be closed 
at an earlier hour, and each author have a 
fair and equal chance. 

It is said by some that the theatres have 
been ruined by the exorbitant demands of 
salary made by the popular actors and ac- 
tresses. Wo arc induced to deny this asser- 
tion ; although we arc not prepared to say, in 
tlie spirit of fairness, that the demand may 
not have been carried a little too high. We 
would uike the liberty to ask whether none 
but those of leading talent have received ex- 
orbitant salaries? Whether any besides 
those whose ability and powers were so great 
as to “ draw** full houses have not been paid 
far more, in some cases, than double what 
their dramatic capabilities in justice called 
for ? Again, have none but the higlily-gifted 
been brought forward? Yes! Night after 
night the favoured ^\frteml ” of a proprietor, 
of a manager, or of an influential man about 
the establishment has been forced on in a 
leading character, without possessing one 
single requisite for the personifleation, un- 
less it might chance to be a pretty face or 
an elegantly turned ankle ;^an act at once 
disgraceful to morality, disgusting to parents, 
and to persons who are given to reflection, 
and opposed also to every principle of com- 
mon decency. Are not such persons sup- 
ported by favour^ whilst the modest we^l-con- 
ducted actress, possessing fifty times the 
lent, is kept ba<^ and almost broken-hearted 
at bet hard fate ? Is this the course to 
pursue to deserve the patronage of a willing 
public ? Have done, then, with such prac- 



Aese: let tlie talents" have 
^^Utibemappe^ ^n ^bere tb6:pky 
liilti admit mereof I let audiors hav^ pro)peT 
encottiafement extended to them, and we 
shall hear no more about the distressed, the 
dilapidated state of the drama. 

Iiaving despatched one department, we will 
proceed to investigate the assertion that large 
salaries have been the cause of the rui/i. Let 
us consider who hare been the most expensive 
performers within the period of years just 
spken of:-* Cooke, Kean, the great John 
Kemble, Young, Liston, Brahatn, the match- 
less Mrs. Siddons, Miss O'Neil, Miss Ste- 
phens, Miss Wilson, Miss F. Kemble, be- 
sides many others. Each of these received 
what Mr. Bunn has denominated as mean- 
ing**immense salaries. Why were those 
large salaries given ? Simply because they 
drew full houses, thereby enabling the 
treasurer to pay in full all the other salaries 
as well as their own, whilst the minor 
talents played to empty benches, Drury 
Lane was about to shut up when Kean burst 
forth, and accumulated thousands for the 
lessee, 'fhe same year Miss Stephens en- 
riched the treasury of Covent Garden, and 
)lhc proprietors once more wore smiling faces. 
On another occasion, the junction of the 
talents of John Kemble and Young in Julius 
Cmar, and other plays of equal interest and 
worth, produced a similar beneficial result; 
and again, at a subsequent period, the union 
of tlie powers of Kean and Young drew num- 
berless thousands to tlie theatre who pre- 
viously considered that they had long before 
taken their farewell of exhibitions of that 
description. Miss O’Neil brought abun- 
dance to Covent Gaidcn ; whilst a few years 
after Miss Wilson saved Drury Lane from 
bankruptcy, by her exertions, by pouring 
sums to an astonishing amount, into the cof- 
fers of the theatre. Miss Fanny Kemble, 
again, enabled her father to surmount pecu- 
nmry difficulties which had all hut over- 
whelmed Covent Garden, and Mrs. Sid- 
dons was a mine of wealth to any establish- 
ment with which she chanced to connect 
herself. The actual worth, therefore, of 
such performers is decided by the result 
of their exertions ; and where that result 
is so extensively ^nehclal as the various 
experiments have proved it to be, surely the 
remuneration for the attraction ought to be 
comparatively commensurate. Great, how- 
ever, as the attraction is, as respects any 
particular individual; we me so many in- 
stances where a lapse of years has so dimi- 
nished < 4 eir hold over the community of 
playgoers, that the announoemet|t of a name 
ri the bills has no^as in former days, had 
tic elect of drawing or a lull au- 

dience to witness perfoimanixi. The 
Uii^utwhen suchdimiuutiQn slmllhave ar« 
ri^,-howev^ unpleMnt actor and 
to Ihe manager on one j^n to reduce 


' th^r tetms, axid (m'tfae to to 
give mdmtbeiithe real value, an eserviga sa- 
lary, (an act, by drb biyo, of commoh justice 
to the other members of the profession, 
that when the manager, loomng m his oym 
interest aud to that of the public, should 
make his stand. Were this course to he pur- 
sued, the question of " unequal salary " 
would be completely annihilated. Who 
of the present day is there who does not 
remember, like ourselves, when the name 
of Miss Stephens, or of Braham, in the 
bills for the evening, was what was termed 
a “card,” or, in other words, certain of pro- 
ducing a full house? VVhat, of late years, 
more especially as regards the lady (of whom 
no one can entertain a higher opinion than 
ourselves), has been the consequence of their 
engagements** Why! that not one shilling 
extra has flowed into the treasury by the an- 
nouncement. Well, then, is a manager war- 
ranted in paying to such a party as large, 
01, what we believe to have been me 
fact, even a larger salary, than when in 
the zenith of their powers, and when 
their very name was pregnant with golden 
attraction. We unhesitatingly say no. 
Let a manager, therefore, act upon a 
principle grounded on justice, or upon the 
common “ rule of three ” question of, “ if 
the talent and attraction of the performer 
be so and so, how much is it worth.'’” Let 
some such calculation as this be followed, 
and the abuses complained of may cure them- 
selves, and talent demand and find its 
proper level. According to capabilities let 
the party be paid. Jaded and worn-out 
powers, grafted upon former excellence and 
popularity, should not be the guide. We 
would offer to performers of education and 
consequent ability handsome incomes ; hut 
let the acquirements and the developed ca- 
pability be the barometer of determination 
for the engagement. Competition, until 
lately, bad the effect of fostering and bring- 
ing forth talent : but that genial soil is no 
longer existing — the chance of competition 
is smothered and cut off by the junction of 
the two patent theatres. A question might, 
indeed, almost arise, whether one patent 
under the present system would not be suf- 
ficient, and then whether the other patent 
ought not to he conferred on a third theatre ? 
On this pint, however, we have not, as yet, 
been able to make up our minds; but the 
subject we heard a few evenings since 
mooted, with much force of arguinent and 
plaudhility of puipose. In the event of 
combination amongst any class in trade, the 
law is put in fwrcc with the view of restoring 
a healthful condition of things. Why not, 
Uierefore, in theatrical affairs? Mr. Bimn 
has much within his grasp: he can bring 
round a wholesome state of things; or he 
ca.n at once extingui^ alt the how which 
mhy Imve been engendered in the breasts of 





numliers itfho have been taught hj their {ia« 
retiits to look towards the stage as the source 
IroUi which they are to expect, if they render 
themselves deserving, honour and wealth, 
and comfort when in the vale of years, and 
when age shall have so far impaired their 
physical faculties as to render their powers 
unavailing* When the monopoly shall have 
been done away — when the union which 
now exists shall hare been terminated by a 
divorce, then may performers educate their 
pfTspring for the drama, and rationally anti- 
cipate a reward in unison with their respec- 
tive merits. Then, also, if insulted or 
injured at Covent Garden, the actor will feel 
that he has some chance of reparation for his 
wounded spirit by an engagement at the 
rival house. We do not impute, for we 
know not the fact, any intention on the part 
of Mr. Bunn either to insult or to injure any 
member of the profession; but we never- 
theless hold, that the powers and control 
with which he is, under existing circum- 
stances, armed, are too great to centre in 
one person. It will be our vocation to 
watch, and that narrowly too, the progress 
of the new management, and where praise 
is due, it shall br freely awarded; but if the 
contrary, theu will a just condemnation from 
our feeble pen be its attendant. 

King’s Theatre. — Affairs at this splen- 
did house have undergone no alteration 
during the past month. Laporto continues 
in possession, and, as far as we can learn, 
no chance exists of his being ousted for tbe 
ensuing season. The company already en- 
gaged IS powerful and effective. In our last 
dumber we gave a list of all the principal 
artistes with whom he has as yet made 
arrangements. The season will commence 
early in February, aud we hope it may prove 
more profitable than that of 1833. 

Drorv-Lane. — ^During the past month, 
little has occurred at this house to call forth 
particular remaik. We cannot, however, 
allow the opportunity to escape without ex- 
pressing the delightful treat we had, oil the 
1 5t1i ultimo, in seeing Macready personate 
Corioianus, In the third act, his com- 
manding attitude, as he alone repelled the 
advances of the mob, was grand and power- 
ful; and his denunciation against TullusAu^ 
Jidius was a sublime display of lofty, nervous 
passion. Great applause was bestowed on the 
principal scenes, and Mrs. Sloman did as 
much for Volumnia as any one since Mrs. Sid- 
dons left the stage. Tbe Senate was represent- 
ed by seven grave personages, whose delibera- 
tions were witnessed by nine attendants ! ! ! 
llie person, too, who regulates the proces- 
sions should place the lictors immediatelv 
after the comOils, and not in the rear of all 
the o^er soldiers. Tliey were Roman of- 
ficers of justice, and should not be brought 
VouIV.No, 1. 


The 

latter were alto niiBjweW^ Ae same in- 
dividuals, without , allomtm of dress, 
and were made to mcM^h iti sol- 
diers. This circumstance, of 

vast importance, would he as well dorrected* 
On the 26th ult a new piece was brbught 
forward, entitled, St. George and-4he 
Dragon, or the Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom.” The plot closely follows the history, 
hut is confined to that wonderful exploit 
which obtained for St. George his deathless 
fame, and the representation of which ishung 
round the necks of the bravest, as the highest 
reward of the Sovereira. The scene com- 
mences in the cave of the “ Enchantress.” 
The Sorceress is enclosed in a rock, and St. 
George” having liberated tbe other six Cham- 
pions, turned into stone by the Enchantress, 
they separate to pursue their adventures. 
The second act opens in Egypt. The first 
scene is in the palace of “ King Ptolemy.*’ 
The celebration of tbe marriage of his 
daughter “ Sabra” to the King of Morocco, 
is put an end to by the progress of the 
“ Dragon,” who cannot be satisfied unless a 
virgin is sacrificed to his devouring jaws. 
“ Sabra” having been exposed for that pur- 
pose, is rescued by St. George.” The nght 
with the Dragon” is well managed, and 
the scene in which it appears grasping the 
horse by tbe throat, and its tail enveloping 
tbe Knight, is extremely picturesque. Tbe 
whole ends with a grand procession of the 
Seven Champions.” This splendid scene 
drew down shouts of applause. Mr. Ducrow, 
as “ St. George,” was admirable; on him 
and his hoi'ses the whole burden of the piece 
rests. 

Coven r Garden. — Gurtoi^ushas been the 
order )f the night at this house, and crowded 
audiences have fully warranted its continued 
representation. ovelty has, therefore, been 
an absentee from the boards of this theatre ; 
but, if we are to place implicit reliance on 
the current rumours, this will not be long the 
case. The pantomime we scarcely include 
in this term, taking it as a matter of annual 
course. Farley, the king of “ pantomimic 
constructors,” has selected for his subject 
the nursery tale of O/d Mother Hubbard and 
her Dog. If the story is not sti'ongly en- 
graven on the memory, the fault, we opine, 
was not at all events the “ nurse’s,” who, no 
doubt, told o’er and o’er again the far-famed 
and celebrated ** history,” commencing with 
Old mother Hubbard, she went to her cup- 
board, to get tltt. poor dog a bone, 

When she got there, the cupboard was bare, 
and so the poor dog had none.” 

This is Uie groundwork of the pantomime 
produced on the ^6th ultimo, of wfa^ch we 
subjoin particulars, 

^ Old Mother Hubbard and her Dog, or 
Tales of the Nursery.” — ^The King, to en- 
rich his treasury, is about to form a union 
Q 
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unth the Duchess Grif&nwinkleblowsa* 
bella;” and opposes the union of his 
daughter with “ Prince Pereinett,*' who is 
not rich* To prevent the union ** Cupid” 
assumes the character of Mother Hub- 
bard/’ a sorceress. Thus we pass through 
nine beautiful scenes; the first is divided into 
thrcp sections. Tlie Queen of Night in her 
chariot, giving way to Phmbns driving his 
fiery steeds, and afterwards displaying 
Venus” rising from the sea in her coral 
bower, and the descent of Cupid'* on a 
butterfly. During these we are introduced 
to ** Little Jack Horner,” and several other 
well-known nursery favourites. Then the 
Harlequinade itself commences. The tricks 
were “ few and far between there Vas no 
novelty. In the last Dioramic scene, by 
Grieve, is exhibited “ a grand naval alle- 
gory, in which is placed the Temple of Per- 
severance, with the planting of the British 
standard on the Magnetic l%Je, surrounded 
by a brilliant aurora borealis.” The scenery 
and machinery were good. 

AuBLViii. — Few seasons have been more 
prolific in novelty at this house than the pre- 
sent. Every month since its opening, we 
ha\c had the satisfaction of noticing the 
production of one or more successful new 
lece. Another new' piece, The Fictim^ has 
een brouglit out with the accustomed suc- 
cess which awaits Mr. Yates’ judicious ma- 
nagement and discrimination. The play is 
taken from an extremely interesting tale 
which appeared in the February Number, 
page 58, of our Magazine, entitled, “ The 
Last of the Burnings,” a Norwich record, to 
which, for the plot, we refer. The adapter, 
Mr. Bninton (M rs, Yates’ father) has ad- 
hered closely 10 tue story of our tale — in- 
deed, so much 60 , that even Uie very names 
are transf<^rred from the pages of the Lady*s 
Magazine to the stage. The acting, by 
Yates, his clever wife, 0. Smith, J. Reeve, 
and Hemmings, was excellent ; and the piece 
was received on the first night, as it lias 
been every succeeding evening, with rap- 
turous applause, 

Hadequin and Margery Daw, or the 
Saucy Slut and the See8aw.*’~In the story, 
as dramatised, it appeal's that ** Margery 
Daw” has attracted the notice of the " Fairy 
Queen,” who determines to be her pro- 
tectress. Her lover, Harlequin, having a 
rich and cruel father, Pantaloon, is crossed 
by him in his love, and urged to marry 
“Miss Guineanob” (Mr. Sanders), after- 
wards one of the Clowns. In a scene of 
great splendour, displaying the mists of 
midnight hanging over the “Shining 
River," thife Queen of the Stream issues, 
attenM by the “ River Fades and Elves.” 
Margery’s farm is seen at sunrise, and 
“Margery” herself in the midst of her 
poultry, enjoyutigthepleasureof attending to 
their wants. At a couch of thu << Queen's* 


wand, all the characters cast off their skins. 
The principal novelty consisted in the per- 
sonification of the “ Civet Cat,”^ west 
Strand, which having been fresh imported 
“ all alive,” is throwm over the heads of 
the people in the pit and drawn up by a 
string through a hole in the ceiling. A re- 
presentation of the inside of a gin shop 
ends by all the parties being pat to flight by 
tbe issuing of ardent spirits from the cellar- 
ing. Hanequiii dashes through a pipe of 
ort, and the Clowns, after making sad 
avoc by splintering all the bottles, escape 
by plunging through a 300 gallon hogshead 
of genuine Jamaica. Loud applause fol- 
lowed the falling of the curtain. 

Olympic. — “ Another and another still 
succeeds,^^ may be taken as a fair motto for 
any account of the novelties at this house, 
whether with reference to quantity or qua- 
lity. The Welih Girl^ the last, M an eUgant 
and pleasing vaudeville. The plot is na- 
tural and simple. From the frequent intro- 
duction of the melodies of the Welsh, it 
awakens great interest in the heart. The 
“ gay widow” assumed the character of a 
simple Welsh girl. Nothing could he more 
mellifluous than “ The allurements of Love,*' 
and “ The Mountain Fairy.” She also gave 
a solo in the finale to “ The March of the 
Men of Harlech,” which elicited a unani- 
mous call for repetition. The music is 
arranged hy Mr. Parry, who produced a 
novel effect in the overture, by having a 
harper behind the curtain on the stage, who 
placed the lively air of “ Ap Shenkiii,’’ ac- 
companied by the band in the orchestra. Th e 
vaudeville has drawn crowded houses. 

The fair manager of this theatre disdains 
the assistance of Harlequin and Columbine, 
and socks succour from the Heathen deities, 
who arc not slow to listen to her applications 
for aid, either at Christmas, or at other holi- 
day times. The heathen deities cannot pre- 
vent us from laughing at them most hear- 
tily. On the 20th ult. was produced, “The 
Deep, Deep Sea, or Perseus and Andromeda.” 
The characters are all cast as in the original 
mythologic drama. The scene opens with a 
view of a sub-marine grotto, in which Nep- 
tune is reposing in the absence of his vixen 
wife, who has gone to drink tea with Cos- 
siope, the Queen of ^tliiOpia. Ihe slumber 
of the Monarch is soon interrupted by the 
return of Amphitrite, who is enraged by the 
presumption of Cassiope in comparing her- 
self in beauty to Juno and the'Nereides, and 
commands her husband to punish her inso- 
lent vanity. Neptune kindly consents to 
drown the* whole world, but, fortunately for 
the globe, at this moment the mat Ame- 
rican sea-serpent, “half man, half horse, 
and half alligator,” makes his appearanee, 
and Amphitrite contents herself with ^nding 
him to ravage the country of jflSthiopia. The 
Oracle directs that Aodiomeda diail be de« 
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lirered up (o be devoured by the serpent, as 
the only means of pacifying Ampbitdte^ but 
Perseus disputes the monster’s claim to his 
mistress, and in a combat destroys tho 
scourge of Ethiopia. The contest, however, 
was not conducted on equal terms, for the 
American serpent has borrowed Uncle Ben’s 
three-barrelled rifle: but the Ocean God 
having damped the priming, it misses fire, 
and the monster is uien despatched by a 
sword. The Gods and Goddesses descend 
from above, and the Infernals come up from 
below, to celebrate the nuptials of the nappy 
pair. Jove, with an eagle cowering at his 
feet, occupies the centre cloud, in true celes- 
tial regality. At tliis period of the action 
Phineus, uncle to Andromeda, and also her 
suitor, comes to the rescue with a chosen 
band. They are all turned into stone in the 
act of strihing, upon having the head of 
Medusa presented to their view. Madame 
Vestris, who personated the hero, acted with 

g reat animation, and sang, as she always 
oes, delightfully. The piece was approved 
by general acclamation. 

The Victoria. — On the usual night the 
house was crowded to the very roof, to wit- 
ness “ A.B. C., or Harlequin, Guy Earl of 
Warwick, and the Dun Cow.” On the 
rising of the curtain we are introduced to 
the cottage of “ Alpha,” the academic fairy. 
Under the disguise of an old woman she sets 
up schoolmistress. Alpha informs her pupils 
that there will be no peace on earth until the 
head of the Dun Cow is severed from its body. 
Guy, Earl of Warwick, afterwards Harlequin, 
sets out to attack the beast, and destroys the 
t monster. A Knight competitor expects to 
receive the hand of one oi the ladies of Co- 
lumbine, as the reward of his valour, but 
the Earl appears, and destroys his hope. A 
Danish enchanter interferes, and hence arise 
the changes of character. “A.B. C.” was 
such as to make the audience laugh and 
applaud, and the managers will, ne lia\e 
little doubt, be satisfied. 

Surrey. — On the 26th ultimo Mr. Osbal- 
diston produced “ One, two, come buckle 
my shoe.” As far as the eye can speak or 
judge in these matters, we should say that 
“ One, two,” &c, was an exceedingly enter- 
taining piece ; but from the very uproarious 
state of the theatre, owing to the enjoyments 
of the holiday folks, we could not hear a 
word. The grand moving panorama, by Mar- 
shall, representing some of the principal 
scenes in Byron’s works, would itself induce 
many a visitant. 

The Strand.— Mr. J. Russell’s experiment 
of The Strand*ed Actor has, we are glad to 
say, answered the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of himself and his friends, and we shall 
rqfoice to hear of his success. Let us recom- 
mend all our friends to nay him a visit. We 
can venture to promise tnem a treat. 

On the 26th ultimo Mr. Russell laboured 


under considerable indisposition and agita* 
tatioo, and made several apologies. , At the 
close of the evening he stated that he had 
been served with an ejectment from the 
house ; but he trusted he should soon be able 
to present the same entertainment elsewhere. 
This statement was received with great sym- 
pathy, and he was warmly applauded. 

Sadler’s Wells.— This theatre presented 
its audience with “ Christmas Eve, or the 
Hag of the Hill.” “ Twenty-four blackbirds 
baked in a pie” are here pourtrayed, with a 
variety of additional matters. There were 
many novel tricks, much beautiful scenery, 
See, to oonstitute a good pantomime. 

The Fitz ROY.— This house, which has re- 
linquished its old appellation of the Queen’s, 
opened with an entirely new company, 
under Mr. Ollier and Mr. Mayhew. The 
entertainments were the Templar ^ a domestic 
tragedy ; fVho ts Right ? a laughable farce ; 
and a pantomime, named “ Harlequin Mer- 
man.” The pantomime was most successful. 
An election booth is introduced upon the 
stage. A corpulent “ plumper” is actually 
torn asunder, and converted by main force 
into a “ split vote.” The performances were 
highly approved. 

New Queen’s — Mr. Elliott, late of the 
Queen’s Theatre, now called the Royal Fitz- 
roy Theatre, has tiikeii Cooke’s Circus, in 
Windmill-street, Haymarket, as the New 
Queen’s. The company, which comprises 
nearly all the incnibcrs of the old Queen’s, 
commenced, we hope, a successful campaign 
on the 26th ultimo, with The Mihtary 
Execuiton^ a new piece entitled A Friend to 
Vinner , and Captain Ross, the characters in 
which were all well supported. 

The English Company in Germany 
opened with The Merchant of Venice, Kean 
and Miss E. Tree were particularly admired, 
and the house, wnich is as large as Covent 
Garden Theatre, was crowded in eveiy part. 
The local theatricals were jealous of their 
good fortune. Hamburgh is the first city on 
the Continent where a sterling company of 
English performers has shewn itself. The 
members must retuin to England with lively 
feelings for the hospitality with which they 
were received at Altona (says the Hamburgh 
Reporter). Rut it seems a rich merchant 
there has joined Captain Livius in his specu- 
lation. Every place was eagerly taken for 
the first three nights, principally by tbe 
people of Mamburgh Altona being in Den- 
mark, the senate cannot prevent their per- 
forming there. A petition was to he pre- 
sented to the Senate, praying to be allowed 
to act in the Apollo, which house is tim sizo 
of the Haymarket theatre. During the week 
an answer will he given to the petitkm. TTse 
German Papers say there cau be nothing 
like Miss Tree. Vining is also a, great fa^ 
vourite. The Russian Consul is so pleased 
with the English performers, that he has 





' to tlii> Empetpr, stto^ngly advi$ifltf 

invite, Jtfcem to St. Peterslbuigh, aad 
giant a Bumaufficient to defray the expen&es 
uiete and beok. The Grand ])uke of Olden- 
burgh has eapre^ a desire to see the Eng- 
lishjperformance, and offered to guarantee 
the*&pejise of twelve nights' performance. 

PAKISIAN THEATRICALS. 

Academe Roy ale de Mttsique . — So great 
lias been the htt^ and so successful the new 
ballet in Paris, since our last number, enti- 
tled La Rivolte du Serail^ that we are in- 
duced to present the subjoined lengthy 
detail of the plot, appointments, and repre- 
sentatives, satisfied that, even though it be 
not produced by the manager of the patent 
theatres, an English audience will have an 
opportunity of witnessing its representation 
at the King’s Theatre, at which establish- 
ment, during the ensuing season, it will be 
got up under the direction of its concoclor 
and composer, M. Taglioni, with all its ori- 
ginal magnificence. We learn, however, 
that Mr. Bunn has paid a visit to Paris for the 
express purpose of making such arrange- 
ments as will enable him to produce this 
ballet on the hoards of one of his houses. 
The particulars are abridged from the criti- 
cism which appeared, a day or two after its 
production, in the Gazette de Fiance : — 
This is a ballet in the most simple, and 
yet most brilliant meaning of tbe word. 
The scene is laid in Grenada, in the time of 
the Moors. The King, Mahomet, has ob- 
tained a victory over the Castilians, by the 
courage of Ismael^ chief of bis forces. He 
loads the youthful warrior with presents and 
honours. Incense is burnt in the mosque of 
the Alhambra : the seraglio is one scene of 
joy, and the King orders the ladies of his 
harem to join in the amusements. They 
shortly appear, but Ismael’s feelings may 
be imagined when he recognises amidst the 
graceful band his dearly beloved Zulma, the 
loveliest maiden in Granada, to whom he 
has sworn eternal love, and from whom he 
has received a pledge of constancy in return, 
yet who, nevertheless, is now the favourite 
of the King of Granada. Ismael is about 
to give vent to his feelings in loud re- 
proaches, when he is stopped by Mina, an 
African, a faithful slave of Ziilma, who, 
by her looks, seems to say to her lover, I am 
not guilty, Mahomet presents Ismael with 
a magnificent plume of feathem, but at the 
moment, Mina, in the name of his mistress, 
acquaints him with a secret rendezvous. 
The King desires to add a sabre of honour 
to the recompense. This, however, is de- 
clined by Ismael, who requests in its stead 
the freedom of the ladies of the harem. 
Jj^omethesitai^, but at last promises that 
the feaedom of the female slaves shall be 
deflated* Ismfiel sdleited this favour for 


the purpose of obtaining the deliverance of- 
Zulma, and fancies that his wishes are ac- 
complished by tbe |iroclamation of the royal 
grace. Mahomet excepts Zulma from tli 
general act of freedom, and endeavours to 
convince her that his conduct in this respect 
is highly flattering to herself. She repels 
and defies him, and shews she has given her 
heart to another. Mahomet, enraged, is in- 
clined to Idll her on the spo^ but postpones 
his vengeance. He then proceeds to the 
grand mosque, accompanied by Ismael, and 
followed by tbe acclamations of his court 
and the people, which was represented 
with unusual magnificence. In the second 
act the most mysterious part of the interior 
of the harem is exposed. This is the bathing 
apartment of the women. A great many 
of them may he seen immersed in the water 
contained in the bath, from which they come 
out successively to attend to the duties of 
the toilette, or to enjoy the amusements of 
their sex. A great deal of noise has been 
made about this scene. It has been de- 
scribed as one that must shock even the 
least pnidisli. All the bathers and oda- 
lisques belong to the Acadfemie Royale de 
Miisique. The scene itself is enchanting, 
full of fi*eshness and grace, but does not 
exceed the limits of chorographic decency. 
The bathing apartment of La Revolte du 
Serail is one of the most elegant productions 
of Cic6ri, and a most graceful scene of 
mimic art. The play advances. Zulma, by 
her entreaties, obtains the slave’s pardon, 
and she, in token of her gratitude for 
Ziilma’s kindness, presents that lady with a 
bouquet, composed of the simplest and 
saddest flowers, which Zulma fixes at her 
.side Mina introduces Ismael to Zulma, 
She relates to her lover by what chance she 
was seen by Mahomet, who, struck with her 
beauty, caused her to be carried off and 
introduced into the harem. She successfully 
resisted both the persuasions and the me- 
naces of Mahomet, and the declaration of 
freedom about to be made will at last place 
her in the arms of Ismael, whom prudence 
admonishes to retire. The proclamation is 
really made. The women at fii-st rejoice, 
hut when they learn that^Zulma is excepted 
from the general deliverance, they refuse to 
accept the favour. The King, who is in- 
formed of this seditious movement, proceeds 
to the harem, and on hearing the murmurs 
which are raised on all sides, instead of 
yielding to them, he tears to pieces the edict 
of lilHJration, and the women become more 
slaves than ever. Agitation then begins ; 
the female rebels are excited; Zulma is 
proclaimed chief of the insurrection; hut 
their proceedings only demonstrate the will, 
not the means, to revolt. The insurgents of 
the harem are very much embarrassed with 
their love of liberty. Theiffaded bouquet 
which the old female slave had given to 
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Zultna Iiew fitUs to the giou&d, and is 
transformed into a SHlam re.splenaent with 
freahnesa This miracle reveals the name 
ami quality of the giver. She is the Genius 
of Women ; the bouquet is her talisman ; and 
immediately heaps of lances appear on both 
sides of tlie stage. The odalisques seise 
them and swear to use them. Old Mys- 
souf having observed this sudden arm- 
ing. runs to advise Zeirof i^ who is a young 
page to the King. At his approach upon 
them the lances are all converted into lyres, 
which the women play, while they dance to 
the music, and Zeir departs. He is no 
sooner gone, than the revolt assumes a new 
intensity. Myssouf is disarmed and chained 
to the foot of a column, and the standard 
of insurrection, surrounded by the magic 
bouquet, is committed to the hands of Mina. 
The gates of tlie seraglio fly open of them- 
selves, the women of the city join the insur- 
gents of the harem, who rush out and seize 
upon some vessels which they find ready. 
The King arrives with his troops, and pro- 
poses to follow them, but the gates close 
against him, and he is obliged to he a passive 
spectator of the general flight. The rebels 
direct their steps to the Mount Aventine of 
the seraglio. All the women are armed 
cap^a-pied — helmet on head, sabre at the 
side, and musket in the hand. Senfinels 
are plained, advanced guards protect the 
camp, and patrols arc established. Military 
ardour has not extinguished love in Zulina’s 
heart ; and, in spite of the strictness of the 
sentinePs orders, she receives, during the 
night, the tender Ismael in her camp, who 
robs her of the magic bouquet, the gift of 
the genius of women, and endeavours to 
])ersuade her to fly with him far from the 
dangers of civil war. At this moment the 
trumpet sounds, announcing battle. The 
General cannot possibly desert her post. 
Zulma passes her troops in review, and 
f earlessly awaits the enemy. A flag of truce 
is received, according to the fonns of war. 
The Kin^ wishes to make peace. Zulma 
allows him to enter the camp with a few 
slaves, and some officers without their arms. 
The terms of a treaty are arranged; — 
the women shall he free, and have the 
liberty of giving their hearts to whom they 
please, which are granted, and Zulma shall 
be allowed to marry him whom she loves, 
it IS Ismael, who falls at the feet of his 
master. Mahomet pretends to give his 
asseut, and askjs permission to distribute pre- 
sents. 'Fhe women immediately run to the 
objects of seduction which arc offered them. 
Coquetry gels the better of prudence and 
security ; the ranks are broken and the arms 
abandoned, and while they are quarrelling 
about shawls and jewels, the followers of the 
King seize their positions and muskets and 
turn them against the rebels. The treaty is 
torn to pieces, and Mahomet reassumes his 


uncontrolled t'-w 'jt 
He wishes to ntake Zuwnn 
she refuses, md flies to aw 
but it is gone. Ismaei, l»ho bm twtei^ 
from her, being ignorant of the virtue w w 
magic bouquet, throws it at his feet in 8^ fit 
of rage. Zulma seizes it, and at onee rea*- 
sumes her power. The Genius of Wom^it 
then appears, and reconciles all the parties. 
Peace is again concluded, and the theatre 
represents the enchanting site of the Gar- 
dens of the Gen^raliff, terminated by a 
terrace, from which the King and his Court 
witness the review and exercise of Zulma*8 
soldiers. The success of this ballet was 
more and more decided as efi^h act followed# 
Each, in truth, presents different effects of 
the most dazzling pomp and magnificence. 
The evolutions which close the spectacle 
form a continual source of amusement. 

Nothing can equal the costliness, the 
effect, anLl variety of the decorations and 
costumes. The diverlts^emtm are of a very 
pointed nature,— the music, the first attempt 
of M.Labarre, is entirely interspersed with 
well-known airs, agreeably varied, accord- 
ing to the old usage, and perfectly explana^- 
tory of the situation of the pantomime. To 
all these elements of general success, let the 
talents of Mademoiselle Taglioni, who, as 
Zulma, was bewitching both in pantomimic 
action and dancing, of Mazillier (Ismael) 
Montjorc (Mahomet), Mademoiselle Pauline 
Leroux (Zeir), and Mademoiselle EUe be 
added ; endeavour, at the same time, to form 
an idea of the ballets executed by Mesdames 
Noblet, Duvernay, Julia, Montessu, Fitz- 
james, and Perrot, who, in the character of 
a man, does not swear too much in the 
presenc 3 of so many ladies: imagine also 
the grdujeful movements of the military 
squadrons, with Mademoiselle Fitzjames, 
about to leave us, says the Gazette^ for 
another country, Madeinoiseile Duvernay, 
who fortunately retnains with us, and 
demoiselle Brocard, figuring at their head, 
and you will easily believe that the hurst of 
enthusiasm which proceeded from all quar- 
ters of the house on the fall of the curtain 
was so great as plainly showed that no oire 
desired to see it fall, and no doubt was left 
that every person would be sure to go to see 
one of the wonders of the present times.” 


THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL iNTEf.- 
LIGFNCE. 

Royal Academy of Music.— A com^rt, 
by the pupils of this Institution, was given 
on Friaay, the 20th ult , which was very nu- 
merously attended by its patrons and frieu^* 
Apnongst the novelties of the day was a *iii- 
fhnia by young L. Phillips, in which he 
'displayed much talent Following this was 
a spirit song and chorus of the Weber class, 
by Macfarren, juu., full of desoripUon and 
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' '^' 60 well. lndoo4f 6.t lihe 
IMdoetion tho call to its xepetitioa was 

g roiS^» The inofire was answered, and 
TO<^ist, app^ured to have receiv^ in- 
creased vigour hy the encouragement thus 
held out to him. When he again arrived 
towards the conclusion, he was honoured 
by the warmest marks of approbation from 
the audience generally, and Lord Burghersh, 
in our hearing, complimented him very highly 
upon his excellent style. Master (iledhill 
then performed a concerto on the violin in so 
supenor a manner as to reflect the greatest 
credit upon his tutor, Mr. F. Cramer. Tn 
the course ofthe afternoon a magnificent Ita- 
lian madrigal, from the accomplished pen of 
Lord Burghersh, entitled Che prevented Co* 
dardo,” was sung in fine style by all the vocal 
pupils of the establishment — including Mrs. 
E. Seguin, the Missies Birch, Gooch, E. 
Lindley, Risdon, and Macfairen, and Messrs. 
Allen, LeJeune, Stretton, and several of the 
counter-tenors from the ancient concerts. 


A unanimous encoYie was also, and justly, 
too, bestowed on this production. Of the 
numerous clever compositions we have heard 
of his Lordship’s, we do not remember any 
that has pmduced so much effect as this 
madrigal, which is at once powerful, beauti- 
ful, and exquisite. We feel additional satis- 
faction in being able to speak in strong terms 
of commendation of this work, because his 
Lordship is now the greatest patron and sup. 
porter of music in this country. Misses 
Gooch and Brown (pupils of Criveili) sang a 
duet of Mercadante^s with great applause ; 
and Miss Birch gave Mozart’s fine air, 
“ Faria very eflectively: she was well 
aocompanied on the clarionet byMr. Bowley. 
A solution from the “ Memah*^ was ex- 


tremely well performed — ^the solo parts being 
taken by Mrs. E, Seguin, Misses £• Lindley, 
Risdon, and Macfarren, and Messrs. Allen, 
Le Jeune, and Stretton. The beautiful bass 
solo, The people that walked in darkness,” 
and the recitative and air, “ Thus saitb the 
Lord,” and “ Who shall abide ?” were admi- 
rably executed — the former by Mr. Stretton, 
and the latter by Mr. Le Jeune. The orches- 
tra was led by Mr. C. A. Patey, and the 
erformances were under tlie direction of 
lr« Lucas. 

^ ^fasoni, the violinist, performed at the 
(Jloyal Academy of Music on the 17th ult., 
'and the next evening was introduced by Sir 
George Smart to a select party of professors 
and amateurs, at his house. Masoni proved 
himself a sound musician, and legitimate 
performer, in a quintette by Beethoven. He 
acquitted himself admIraUy, and was ably 
supported by Messrs.^ P. Cramer, T. Cooke, 
Sherrington, and an amateur who played the 
^olOncello in a maimer that would have 
professor. In the course 
of ta^venmg Masoni play(*d two composi* 


tions of hb owns, foU of to to 

Spence, by hla performance of whkh Im 
both delighted and astonidied to eompany# 
Moseheles also delighted the oonspany on 
the pianoforte, and Miss Woodvat,' Master 
Tucker (from Wells), and Mr. Homcaslle,^ 
sang several pieces with great taste and judg- 
ment. Among the amateurs present, were 
Lord Burghersh^ Sir John Rogers, Genenl 
Bell, kc. (7 

The MiDHiWi- Sociexv.— Tliis harmo- 
nious knot has existed nearly a century, and 
to it wc are indebted for the preservation of 
some of the finest compositions for many 
voices” that wero ever written. On Thurs- 
day, the 19th ultimo, the society dined at the 
Freemasunti' Tavern (Sir John Rogers in the 
chair), when a variety of beautiful madrigals 
were sung (under the direction of Mr. Hawes) 
by about thirty voices, including half a dozen 
cantos from the choir of St. Paul’s. It were 
an endless task to enumerate every composi- 
tion ; but J. Bennett’s “ Flow, O my tears,” 
written ill 1599, ought not to be passed over 
slightly. Ti^o new compositions were in- 
troduced by Mr. Barnett and Mr. Parry, 
both of wliich were repeated. The authors 
did not presume to place their feeble attempts 
in competition wiUi the sterling works of the 
ancient masters, although they wished to 
have tried that style of composition, at the 
only place where they bad the opportunity. 

Harper and Mori. — The “ King of 
Trumpeters” gave a concert on the 19th 
ult. at the Albion Tavern, Aldei|»gate-street. 
The room was crowded to excess. Mori led 
in the concert. A more efficient gentleman 
could not have been selected. Tliis indivi- 
dual ranks in the highest class of violin 
players, that, come who may to this country 
as a rival, the talent of Mr. Mon is so highly 
appreciated, that his interest, whether of 
fame or in a pecuniary view, runs no chance 
in the slightest degree of being injured. 
Not merely was he bom amongst us, and 
brought up in England, hnt he Has attained 
a rank as a violinist far exceeding that ever 
arrived at by any of his predecessors. The 
presence of Paganini, highly gifted as he 
is, and of others whose abilities are of so 
tninscendent a quality, have induced a woe- 
ship on the part of tlieir feUew-countrymen, 
amounting even to “ idolisation but we 
find with delight from a considerable num- 
ber of the provincial journals, tliat Mr. Mori 
has been giving concerts in various parts 
of the country, and that his exquirite per- 
formances were received with rapturous en- 
thusiasm. At Mr. Harper’s concert M. Mori 
executed in [a very beautiful and brillaint 
manner a Concerto by Fsotti^ in to course 
of which he introduced ^jQramachree” with 
variations, by Mayseder, which was very 
warmly applauded by the whde house, and 
nothing but its extreme length prevented 
the aucUenco from insisting on a lepeUtion 
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Tmt Oiti fJkvnkoti xn Oxford Street. 
«>^The pRuiheoli is to be convetted into a 
splendid fiaERar and Saloon of Arts. The 
arohiteet enga^d in the M^ork is Mr. S. 
Bmitke. The Saloon of Arts is to be de 


Ha. J. B. Cramer.— The French papers ^ 

teem aith eulogiums on the unrivalled play is in a forward state of rehearsal^ and 
talents of Mr. J. B. Cramer, who is just re- entitled “ Ilie Wedding Gown.” 

turned to Paris after a most successful tour Lord Byron's tragedy of Sardananalus,” 

in Germany. This celebrated pianist and is preparation at Drury Lane Tneatra 
composer, whose fame has become prover- Macready of course enacts the part of 
bial throughout Europe, gave a conceit on Sardanapalus, 

the 12th ult, which was attended by the Wallack, the comedian, has just returned 
elUe of rank and talent of the French tQ country from a long professional tour 
^ . capital. This first appearance of an artiste Scotland and Ireland Notwilhstand- 
who has not been heard in Paris for up- i^g the reported want of theatrical patron- 
wards of twenty years, was hailed by the in the country, we understand that 

public wiih every demonstration of the oJJj. i^ero received nearly 300/. on his benefit 
most rapturous satisfaction. Mr. Cramer night in Dublin, and 147/. in the theatre at 
possesses a touch different from every other Glasgow. Mr. Wallack is now with his 
piano-forte player; if he but strike one wife and family at Brighton ; but will shortly 
chord, one note, he produces a tone such as jeave lor Bath and Bristol, at which places 
no othei man living can produce. His style, ijas engagements which commence after 
severe and classical, is perfectly his own, Christmas, 

and, though brilliant in the extreme, pos- We understand it was the intention of the 
sesses none of the legerdemain nor decep- manager to have withdrawn “ Gustavus the 
tiona which arc at present in vogue; with Third” from representation during theChrist- 
him all is smooth, perfect, finished, ad- mas liolida}S ; but its continuef run, with 
mirable ; otliers reach the ear, but Cramer prospect of unabated attraction, has 

touches the heart. The splendid Ulenls of induced iiira to alter his determination, and 
the pianist and composer were displayed postpone the reproduction of Auberis 
to perfection in his “ gmnd concerto iu D «pra Diavolo” until a later period than was 
minor,*' and iu his “ air with brilliant vari- originally intended, 
ations.” But it was in his “ exercises,” xhe ballet of the “ Revolte du Serail,” is 
above all, which were listened to with breath- to brought out, it is said, at Covent Gor- 
less attention, that Mr. Cramer most de- de„ as it was in Paris, and in three acts, 
lighted his audience— “ exercises ” which Although several versions of Scribed 
none but himself could either have com- comedy “ Bertrand et Raton,*' have been 
posed or executed as he did. The effect presented, we do not Wr that any one has 
* was absolutely electrical ; and Mr. Cramer jjgcn accepted at cither of Hie Theatres, 
retired, covert with plaudits. Each indivi- 

dual rose, anxious to offer his meed ©fX^^SONI, THE SECOND PAGANINI, 
homage to the transcendant talents of s>o Thissecond wonder amongst violin players 
great a man. since our last number, visited Brighton, 

The OuiTORf os -—It is intended, we are where he had Hie honour of exhibiting his 
told, by Mr. Bunn, to give an Oratorio on the powers before tbeir Malesties, the members 
30^ of the present month, as well as during of the Royal Family then at the Pavilion, the 
Lent, of the same species as that exhibited cabinet ministers, and the various officers of 
by Laporte last year. The sacred repre- the Court, under the immediate introduction 
sentation has already received the sanction of Sir Andrew Barnard, to whom Mason! 
of the Lord Chamlierlain. An objection bore letters from the Bad of Munster and 
has lately been made, as was the case last Lord Burghersh. It is a singular fact that 
season, to the introduction of dancing, and the latter nobleman was present at the 
it may recollected that on that account theatre at Florence when Masoni, Hien but 
Captain PolhlQ relinquished his project of eight years of age, madehis debut Itmay 
bringing oat a Lent perfoxmanoe at Drury here be not altogether uninteresting to our 


toted to the exhibition of productions in the 
fine arts for sale — ^admission gratis; some 
Mrtion of the Bazaar will be occupied by 
the larger shopkeepers. An extensive con- 
servatory and aviary will form the entrance 
Atom Marlboiough-street. 


bf it Mt Harper perfontifid a fimtaiia 
jit ntost a^ndexMl style, 
and lyOi Ihb neiibrniafs, instrumental i 
voeal^ leeeived great praise. 


and highly 

his Brethren* The musfcisby the^ssra^ 
Mehull. OntheContineirttaiscoffl^tom 
has been long known and jttfflyadnw^ 
H. Phillips will, of course, su^ort Hieeha- 
racter oi Joseplr. The loss or Mrs* Wow 
will, iu this performance, be greatly felt 
Mr. W. Farren commenced his engsg^^ 
meat under Mr. Bunn on Saturday last, in 
the character of Sir Peter Teazle^ in the 
comedy of “ The School for Scandal.** ^ He 
will shortly appear in a new character in a 
piece written by Jerrold, the successful 
author of “ The Rent Day,” “ Nell Gwynne,” 


jAe buying 
f’toaipli mid 
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the mm particularly as so little is 
lUO^n of this extraordinary individual, to 
have a more minute detail of his life. 

Masoni ivas, as vie stated in our niimher 
Ihf Pecemher, bom at Florence in 1799, 
and, from an early evidence of precocity in 
the art of playing on the violin svheu ex- 
tremely young, be was placed under the 
instruction of the celebrated Oampanelli. 
When only ei^t years old, he made his 
debut at the theatre at Florence, where, 
Such was his character for possessing asto- 
nishing talent as a performer, which he had 
already gained from having assisted at some 
private concerts, that one of the most 
crowded audiences ever witnessed within 
its walls were collected to welcome him. 
Amongst them was liOid Burghersh. On 
that occasion, so wonderful were the abili. 
ties he displayed, he was presented on the 
stage, in the presence of the audience, with 
a gold repeater and chain, and a gold medal, 
by the then Grand Duchess of Tuscany 
(sister of Napoleon), in whose suite he was 
immediately engaged as first concerto** 
player, and afterwards, in the same capacity 
by *Femandez 111., brother to the Emperor 
of Austria, by whom he was subsequently 
recommended to his niece, the Princess 
Leopoldina, sister to Marie Louise (the 
wife of Napoleon^ This princess afterwards 
becoming the wife of Don Pedro, he ac- 
companied her to the Brazils, and arrived at 
Bio Janeiro in 1817, where he was installed 
rausidau to the Emperor. At Kio he re- 
mained until 1822, and then quitted for 
JMonte Video and Buenos Ayres. In both 
4)f these places he established Philhannonic 
Societies and Italian Operas, which were 
conducted under his personal direction. 
Whilst at Monte Video he married a young 
lady of (he name of Kibot, the daughter of 
one of the first families at Marseilles. Ir 
1626 he proceeded with his wife and family 
(four children) to Valparaiso and Chili, 
where he remained for three years, and then 
bent bit course to Peru, where he also 
founded Philhannonic i^cietiea From 
Peru he proceeded to Lima, and having 
there formed a similar institution, sailed for 
Calcutta, calling at Manilla and Sincapote., 
During his sojourn at the latter place, M 
gave four conoertii which were attended by 
all the residents m respectability. He ar- 
rived at Calcutta towaras the end of that 
year. Of Masoni’s reception in the East 
we gave a description in ourfonner account, 
and we also added an account of his having 
reached our shores. 

So great, so astonlrising, was the pnmess 
that y<mng Masoni made whfist under Cam- 
panelli, that his master frequently said, as 
(strange to relate) he also md to l^aganini, 
gat “there was a peculiarity of style, a 
of execution, and a beauty of con- 
4 iu young Masoni’s playing, whi(^ 
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except in the instance of Paganini, he hi^ 
never met with.” When the subject of ^is 
article shall have made his appearanee before 
tbe public, they will have an opportunity of 
deciding whether the early prognosUciirtions 
and opinion of the tutor liave been vended^ 
In the case of Paganini we should apprehend 
that no doubt can exist but that in him the 
expectations of the instructor had been 
fufiy realised. We have, on several occa- 
sion*^ heard Masoni in private, and are as 
little disposed to deny that in him also the 
anticipations of CampanelU have been 
brought to a perfection far beyond any thing 
he could, in his days, have imagined, as 
that the Maestro who has lately quitted 
England surpassed any performer overheard 
in this country until his exhibition. 

In some respects the powers of Maroni 
excel those of Paganini ; but in one particu- 
lar the two are as opposite in their constitu- 
tion as it is possible for two human beings 
to be,— we allude to tbeir dispositions. 
What the latter artiste was, we presume 
every person to know; avaricious, and selfish 
to an endless extent — ^his idol, money. The 
former, on the contrary, is full of amiability, 
mildness of manner and demeanour, will- 
ing, and indeed anxious, to serve a fellow- 
creature, ergo, charitable — and the excess 
of his desires, tbe establishment of his fame 
in England, and tbe realisation of a mode- 
rate competency for a wife and seven chil- 
dren in the event of his being prematurely 
summoned to his last account. 

For such a man we cannot but look for- 
ward to a popularity equal to that at which 
his predecessor had arrived, accompanied 
by the esteem and respect of a British 
public, which the singular conduct of Pa- 


During 

Jie first evening Masoni had the'^honour of 
playing before their Majesties, be introduced 
a composition of his onrn, entitled “ Intro- 
duzione e Polonesa;” an Overture, also 
from his own pen, “ La Graciosa,” both of 
which elicited the most marked encomiums 
of approbation from the Clueen and the 
royal party. His execution of Rossini’s 
“ Non piu Mesta” and variations, was the 
triumph of the night, and that in which his 
pecnlmrity of powers was more clearly de- 
veloped. Sir G. Small accompanied him 
on tne piano-forte, and we hear that be pro- 
nounces Masoni’s performance to be unri- 
valled. The piece was executed in a style 
which for pathos, precirioa, and brilliancy, 
has never been equalled. Paganini’s pizzi- 
catos, harmouics, tenths, and chromatic 
double shakes were the lufints in which he 
stood pre-eminent, but Masoni appears to 
surmount these difficulties as triumphantly 
as his predecessor. Masoni’s arpeggios, ana 
the rapidity of his staccatos, are indeed 
astonisning and extraordinary; and in these 
two respects he certainly txms Fbganini* 


% 
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The MuHeal Mw; Jlbum of Mudo and 
PadVjUlJfar 1883. Edited by F. H. BuA>rlcY. 
This i$ the $ixih volume of this series of 
publication, and although in its illustrations 
It is not so good, yet in its musical and 
poetical department it far exceeds those 
ivhich have preceded it. We congratulate 
the proprietors, Messrs. D’Alrnaihe and Co., 
on having Mr. C. JeiFerys, one of the most 
popular and effective ‘‘originators’* of songs 
of the present day. From our knowledge 
of his style we should say that at least six 
out of tlie twelve songs are from his pen. 
They are full of point and sentiment ; in par- 
ticular we could mark one which our fair 
readers will term a “ delicious’* song : it is 
entitled “ We have lived and loved together,** 
and is adapted to an exquisite melody, re- 
cently from the pen of the celebrated tlerz. 
We doubt not that the general popularity of 
this beautiful ballad will equal that which 
we know it to have obtained in the higher 
circles. This, however, is merely one of the 
many extremely pretty compositions with 
which this sixth M umber of the Bijou teems. 
We have, in addition, verses fiom T. H. Bay- 
ley, Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson, G. Croal, 
&c., &c., and music which claims Ilerz, 
Horn, G. A. Hodson, llodwell, Bishop, A. 
Lee, Knappton, E. Merriott, Blocklcy, Sir J. 
Stevenson, Hunten, Weippert, anxl Uosen- 
berg. The book, looking at its contents, is 
one of great value, and a credit to its spirited 
proprietor. 

May we meet /Aere.-^The words by J. A. Law, 
Esq. ; the music by J. F. Danncuv. 

Mr. Danneley has evidently very consi- 
derable talent as a musician ; but he does 
not as yet appear to have arrived at that 
point of tact which enables a composer to 
produce as great an effect as his conception 
is capable of. 1 n the song before us, as well 
as in the three following, there are passages 
of very great bea^ ; but from want of the 
skill to which weimve alluded, tliey do not 
burst upon the hearer with the power they 
really possess. A little less hurry in their 
concoction would probably remedy this de- 
fect. Notwithstanding this drawback, these 
songs are exceedingly pretty, and worthy a 

J dace in the collection of our musical 
rierids. 

The Dying Summer's Oay.— The wrords as above, 
and the music by the same. 

The remarks we have just made apply 
also to this composition, but in a less degree. 
There is a more playful strain running 
through this song, which, in addition to the 
words, are of a character likely to please the . 
multitude, and are, therefore, calculated to 
be more extensively patronised. 

Come, rove with me.— The words by C. Mackay, 
Esq. ; the music by J. F. Dannalky. 

This production is rather of a superior 
class to those of which we liavebeen speak- 
ing; and although there is an unevenness in 
Voio IV. No. 1. 


the .way in which it is strung together^ yet it 
is extremely effe<^ve and pretty. 'Hiere is 
a buoyancy and lightness ^about it which can- 
not fail to please every person. 

The Waves of Ortveli, — A Duet. The words by 
the late Mrs. J. CottBOLO ; the music as 
above. 

The duet before us does not please us in 
any one point There are attempts in it 
which would have been far better left alone, 
because in their failure the whole composi- 
tion, which otherwise would have been good, 
has been destroyed. There are, however, 
many who probably may not view the work 
in the same light as ourselves, and by whom 
it may be deemed worthy of an extensive 
patronage. We trust it may he so, for the 
sake of the publisher. 

Norma ; arranged as a Dramatic Divertimento 
for the Piano-forte. 

Few of our musical readers are i^orant of 
the striking effect which Madame Pasta pro- 
duced in this opera of the Maestro Bellini at 
the King's Theatre ; and in this performance 
our readers will find much of the beauties of 
that artute's exquisite singing recalled to 
their imagination. 

Instructiam for Singing* By S. Nelson. 
After a minute perusal and several trials 
of the vanons inctliods herein contained, we 
venture to pronounce the work as one of 
value for young songsters, as the utmost 
simplicity in the explanations and different 
examples has been followed. 

The Flower of ScotlamL-^The words written by 
Chaiilfs JiiFERYs;; the music composed by 
N. J.SpORtL, 

An elegant little song, which will become 
the greater favourite the more frequently it 
is heard 

The Lily of St, Leonard's* A Ballad. The 
words written by Charles Jefpehys ; the 
music composed bv Ernesto Spaonoletti. 
There are but few composers of ballads for 
the use of the drawing or music room who 
have been more successful (be it remember- 
ed, he was one of the first pupils of the Royal 
Academy of Music). The melody of the 
ballad now before us is of so pretty and 
tasteful a character, that we can entertain 
no doubt of its soon rivalling the most fa- 
vourite of its predecessors. 

The Qneen Bee.-~A Ballad. The words written 
by Charles Jefferys; the music composed by 
Lovib Leo, 

Another very pretty ballad of the light and 
pleasing class, and is that sung by the fasci- 
nating Mrs. floney, in the entertainment 
played at the Adelphi, entitled “ the Butter- 
ny*s Ball.** We should like to see the com- 
poser’s talent developed in a work of a higher 
grade, feeling convinced that his powers, 
pretty as this ballad is, would be displayed to 
great advantage. The author of the poetry 
can at a few minutes notice furnish him witli 
H 
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ft fit and proper subject whereon to exerbise 
his calling of notation*” 

The Married^ nnd the Married Hafyfiy. 
•*-A Song. The words written by CaAfttBS 
Jeffsrys; the music composed by N« J. 
Spoiiu.* 

The words of this song are replete with 
feeling and good sentiment, and the music 
to which they are wedded is exceedingly 
well calculated to produce the effect in- 
tended. 

The Bride, Dirertimento for the Piano- 
forte. ByT. Kawunos. 

A few months since# we had the pleasure 
of calling attention to the very elegant bal- 
lad, the subject of this divertimento, from the 
conjoint pens of Nelson and Jefferys. Mr. 
Bawlings has most successfully avaued him- 
self of the popularity of that publication to 
found upon it an extreme clever diverti- 
ineuto. 

SauL^A Sacred Divertimento. Arranged from 
Handel’s Oratorio. By N. B. CKALroNER. 
Amongst the numerous clever productions 
of Mr. Challoner, this “ arrangement” is 
entitled to rank with any of its predecessors 
for the talent and tact lie has displayed in 
its concoi'uon. The title-page is graced with 
some excellently executed specimens of the 
litliogi'aphic art. 

The Bonnie weeBluf Bell , — A ballad . The words 
by J. L. Clennrll ; the music by Miss 
CLENNFLt. 

We had occasion, in November, to speak 
in teiius of high commendation of a produc- 
tion of Miss ClennelVs, entitled, Sing me 
a song of thine own, maiden,” in which an 
excessive degree of taste and elegance was 
displayed, and happy a>'e we to tindby other 
emanations of her muse that siicl. is her dis- 
tinguishing feature. The ballad at present 
on our instruKient, and through which we 
have just run, is equally deserving of praise. 
It is simplicity, grace, and beauty-— a beau- 
teous timbre in itself. A very clever and ef- 
fective experiment has been made by the 
iair composer in the 14th and Idth bars, by 
au inversion of the melody. 


FM 8ei of ForeU^ Quadri/lss,— Arranged for 
the Piaao-lbrte, by £. MaaaioTr. 

These are a most effective and well-ar- 
ranged set of quadrilles, selected firotu the 
works of Weber# Maysedeer, Boieldieu, Bel- 
lini, and Herz. 

The Knight of the Shiver Ham.*^A KomanCe. 
By John Blockley. 

We have seen many of Mr. Blockley’s pro- 
ductions which have pleased us far more 
than that now before us. As a table song, 
it may, we tbink, prove effective. 

Lo Zingaro QuadrUles, Composed and arranged 
by Alexander Lee. 

Of the English composers of the present 
day, Mr. A. Lee is, perhaps, the most taste- 
ful and successful as a writer of ballads ; and 
few petite operas, perhaps, have taken a 
stronger hold on the public than that bear- 
ing the name of these quadrilles, which are 
arranged from the following popular airs, 
introduced into the said opera: — “ Bells 
upon tlie wind,” “ Where, where is the 
rover?” “ The Gypsey’s wild chaunt,” “ The 
Queen of the Greenwood Tree,” and “ The 
wild Mandoline.” The se is very pretty 
and effective. 

J saw him on the momiain.-^X Ballad. The 
poetry by Jamis Bird; the music by .Tqhn 

DAHNflT, 

This ballad is not one of Mr. Barnett’s 
best compositions, yet it is eflcctive and 
pretty. 

The Sun shines hngUly,--X Cavatina, The 
poetry by L. O. (It Esq . ; the music 

by J. Buvwm. 

We look upon this cavatina as one of Mr. 
Ble wilt's most successful, and we hope it 
may prove so in the home acceptation of the 
word. The air is full of novelty, and is in- 
geniously contrived. He has also wisely 
abstained from overloading it with accompa- 
niments. We do not, however, altogether 
approve of the latter four or five bars and 
the teiminating symphony : they are of too 
foreign a character for an English produc- 
tion, with words of the class of which its 
poetry is composed. 
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Finden’t GaUety of the Grace*— Parts VIII. 
and IX. Till. 

Tliis is really a treasure of a publication. 

The Spirit of Norman Abbey— illustrated 
from Byron, by E. C. Wood, engraved by 
K, Finden, is full of enchanting witchery; 
eyes and mouth pourtray loveliness mo^t 
captivating to mortals. 

Caroline — illustrated from Thos. Camp- 
bell, drawn by F. Hone, exhibits woman in 
her most amiable loveliness. 

. Hervey, drawn 

by €. Brown. 


** The star of the north shews her golden eye, 
But a brighter looks forth from yon lattice 
on high !” 

Tlie beautiful eye and animated demeanour 
of this very striking figure do the utmost 
credit to the artist and the engraver, W. H. 
Mote. 

Erinna, by L, E. L., drawn by F. Stone, 
engraved by Charles Lewis. The more this 
picture is looked at, the more it pleases. The 
graphic delineation is closely adhered to. 

It is a lovely face : the Greek outline 
Flowing, yet delicate and feminine.’* 
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A VfiRtGAV DAMSBLs.'^The givls in Ame^ 
xlcR ar« beautiful and unaffected; perfectly 
fiiank, and, at the same time, perfectly mo- 
dest; but when you make them an offer of 
your hand, be prepared to gire it, for wait 
they will not. In England, we frequently 
hear of courtships for a quarter of a century ; 
in that anti-Malthusian country a quarter 
of a year is deemed to be rather “ lengthy.” 
•^Cobheti, 

Copper Vessels for Cookery. — A few 
days ago three young children of a French 
count died, in consequence of the neglU 
ence of his cook, in giving them food which 
ad been left in a copper saucepan, the tin- 
ning of which was worn off. 

Hyde Park, KNicnTSBRiDGE. — After 
years of negociatiou for an opening to Hyde- 
Park, Knightsbridge, between Lord West- 
minster and Mr. Golding the brewer, the 
idea has been abandoned. The intended 
new street will commence near St. George’s 
Hospital, and the north side of the street 
will be the wall and premises of Mr. Tat- 
tersall ; the south side will be bounded by 
Belgrave Chapel and Milton House, the re- 
sidence of Earl Fitz william. To effect these 
changes the Earl of Egremont’s house, the 
Lady Emily Marsham’s, and Mr. Lane’s (the 
surgeon), arc to be removed. 

A Five-Horse Coach. — Mr. Beaumont, 
one of the proprietors of the Emerald night 
coach from London to Birmingham, acting 
on the suggestion of his coachman, John 
Webb, has within the last two months com- 
menced driving five horses instead of four, 
the first three running abreast The expe- 
riment has been tried between Colney and 
Hedburn, a distance of eight miles, a very 
hilly road, and the distance is performed in 
much less time, with more ease to the cattle, 
than could possibly be done previously, and 
it does not in the least add to the diffi- 
culties of driving. The experiment being 
found to answer will be put in practice on 
other stages. — Derbyshire Courier, 

Dr. Adam Smith. — This distinguished 
philosopher was remarkable for absence of 
mind, for simplicity of character, and for 
muttering to himseli as he walked along the 
streets. As he was muttering very violently 
to himself^ in passing along the streets of 
Edinburgh, he passed close to a couple of 
ffshwomen, who were sitting at their stalls. 
At once putting him down as a madman at 
large, one remarked to other, in a pa« 
thetic tone, “ Hech ! and he’s weel put on 
too that is, well dressed ; the idea of his 
being a gentleman having, of course, much 
increased her sympathy. 

Chimney Sweep. — A chimney requires 
to be swept The master sweep attends, with 
a liiUe boy. He fastens a blanket across the 
fireplace to prevent any shot from falliug 


into the room. Now watcK the child. Trem 
bling, he draws a black bag over his head and 
shoulders; the master grasps him by the 
arm and guides him to the fireplace; he 
disappears up the chimney. Now watch the 
master. He is motionless, his head on one 
side, listening attentively. Ask him a ques» 
tion ; ** hush,” is the answer, with Ms finger 
on his lips. Presently a low, indistinct 
moaning is heard in thechimney. “ William,” 
says the master, putting his mouth to Uie 
edge of the fireplace, and speaking in a 
brisk, cheerful tone— ‘‘ that’s right, Wil- 
liam.” Another moan ; and then— “ I say 
William— brush it well out, I say.” Down 
comes a quantity of soot, and the child is 
heard scraping the sides of the chimney. 
Presently silence; and then moaning again* 
“ William,” exclaims the master, “ I say. 
Bill, you've almost done, ha'nt you P ” No 
answer ; the child’s head being, remembei', 
in a thick bag ; but the brush is heard once 
more, and the master holds his tongue. 
Silence again ; and the moan of the child 
returns. This time the master shouts — 
“ Bill, Bill, { say, Billy, how do you get on ?” 
and so on till the end of the work; whenever 
tlie child cries, or is silent, his master shouts 
to him “ Billy, I say Billy, my lad.” This 
is a mild case, without oaths, threats, or 
blows. Ask the master why he tonnented 
the half-smothered boy by speaking to him 
whilst his head was in the bag up the 
chimney : he will say — For no reason that 
] know of.” Believing this answer to he 
false, you press for another, when the master 
says : — “ 'Ve always speak to ’em, when 
they’re up the chimney, for fear they should 
run sulky and stick.” Hun sulky and stick ! 
droop, faint, and die of suffocation. Ex- 
amine the boy when be comes from the 
chimney. If his knees and elbows are not 
raw and bloody, thev are covered with bora 
like the knees oi the mountain goat ; his 
face, neck, and breast are wet with the water 
that Bowed from his eyes, which are red 
with inflammation ; the veins of his temples 
are swollen into cords ; and his pulse is at a 
high fever mark. In a word, he has been 
tortured. — England and America, 

Admiral Napier.— The sum of 125,000/. 
has been awarded to Admiral Napier’s Beet 
as prize money, for the capture of the Mi- 
guelite Beet ; it is to be paid in three instal* 
ments, at intervals of six months. 

The late Mr. Adrian Hardy, the 
Entomologist.— Such an opportunity has 
rarely presented itself to the lovers of this 
branch of Natural History, to possess one 
of the. finest, and, in a particular class, the 
most beautiful and rare collection of speci- 
mens in any part of Europe, by the recent 
death of the proprietor, the late Mr. Adrian 
Hardy, of Haworth, Chelsea, well known to 
all persons who have dipped into the sub- 
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ject. The deceased had devoted not fewer 
than forty years to this peculiar study, in 
the selection and arrangement of his speci* 
mens. So high, indeed, did this gentleman 
rank in the estimation of men of science, 
that when a rarity, even though it were 
but a butterfly of the smallest dimensions, 
was taken, whether in Asia, America, Africa, 
and of course, in Europe, it was sure to be 
forwarded to him. The collection is to he 
disposed of, and some one of the scientific 
societies will do well to profit by the oppor- 
tunity to gain in one day the labours of forty 
years. 

Proverbs of the Arabs.— A Prince 
without justice is like a river without >^ater. 
— Listen, if you would learn ; be silent if you 
would be safe. — Inquire about your neigh- 
bour before you biiilo, and your companion 
before you travel. — The false appearances of 
a proud man make his ill-wishers envious; 
hut could his friend behold his heart, he 
would have cause to weep.— Poverty without 
debt is independence. — The fool is a foe to 
himself: how can he benefit others? — By 
six qualities may a fool be known : anger 
without cause, speech without profit, ch 'in ge 
without motive, inquiry without an object, 
trust in a stranger, and incapacity to discn- 
rninale between friend and foe. 

C’onditional Speed. — A gentleman of 
fortune residing in Buckinghamshire, who 
prides himself very highly on the superiority 
of Ills horses, was greatly struck by the 
ti oiling of a roadster belonging to a butcher 
ill the neighbourhood. The owner refused 
to yart with the animal, till an offer of seventy 
guineas proved irresistible, and the gentle- 
man mounted his prize in high glee. To 
his utter astonishment, the brute would not 
exceed an ordinary amble. Whip and spur 
were vaip persuaefere: for weeks he perse- 
vered in the hopeless attempt; and at last he 
went in despair to the butcher, rating him in 
“ good set terms’* for having practised an 
imposition. “ Lord bless you, Sir,” said he, 

he can trot as well as ever. Here, Tom,” 
said he, calling to his boy, “ get on his back.” 
The youngster was scarcely in the saddle, 
when off the pony shot like an arrow, “ Ilow 
the d — *6 this /’* Why, he will just trot as 
fast with you, only you m/si rmy the fas- 
ket ” This was a condition with which our 
friend could not comply, and lie was glad to 
dispose of his bargnm at a considerable loss. 

Ingen uity and Pati ence.— A table-cover 
has lately been finished by a young man, 
named John Munro, Paisley, ^which affords 
a striking proof of what perseverance and 
skill can accomplish. It is seven feet square, 
and contains about 2,000 pieces of cloth. 
Sir William Wallace, Miss Sooit, Kean, as 
Richard the Third, an Indian Chief, Madame 
^ Vestris, Ferricr, as Alonzo the Brave, occupy 
^.vatious parts of it, all neaUy coloured and 
well shaped. Two large ships*, in full sail. 


occupy the centre, and four other vessels in 
adjoining compartments. A great variety 
of other devices are arranged in neat and 
well-becoming order, forming, on the whole, 
a piece of needle-work which, for beauty, has 
rarely been surpassed. It bas occupied all 
his leisure time since 1829, and his whole 
time for the last four months. 

Anticipated Change in tub Ratio op 
Value between Gold and Silver. — The 
ratio of value between gold and silver will, 
in all probability, be soon changed, and to a 
very considerabie degree. The discovery of 
the prolific gold mines in South Carolina 
will produce this effect. Nearly 24,000 
labouicrs are already employed in these 
mines ; and we find that even the Russian 
gold mines in the Ural mountains have pro- 
duced nearly equal to 1,400,000 sovereigns 
sterling m the last year. Perhaps the living 
generation may yet see gold plate more 
common than sil\ cr is at present, and gold 
spoons and iorks may be deemed vulgar irom 
their cheapness. 

Matiumonial Race-course Matchls.— 
'Ilie Northern Meeting, held at Inverness, is 
attended by all the nubilii) and gentry in 
the north of Scotland, and most of the laces 
are contested by “ gentleman riders.** A 
curious circumstance — as lar as match- 
making is concerned— took place at this 
assembly in September, 1825, Young Da- 
vidson, of I'ulloch ; Grunt, of Arndilly ; 
Fiascr, of Lovat ; and Sir Francis Mackenzie, 
of Oairloch, started for a cup. At the end 
of the first heat, a handkerchief was dropped 
from the grand stand for the first-named 
gentleman. At the conclusion of the race 
(which he won) he discovered that the Ho- 
nourable Miss Macdonald, second daughter 
of Lord Macdonald, had thrown the kerchief. 
In a few days he paid his addresses, and he 
became her “ wedded lord** shortly after- 
wards. Ihis was sufiiciently romantic, but 
the oddity of the tiling is quadrupled by the 
fate of the other three competitors being also 
scaled on llie same day. Arndilly married 
Lord Salloiin’s sister — ^Lovat took to wife the 
Honourable Miss .Teriiingham — andGairloch 
married an English nobleman’s daughter, 
whose name we forpt at present. It would 
be 110 bad speculation, after such an event, 
to send a few demoiselles every year to In- 
verness. 

Unhappy Fate of Francis, Viscount 
1jOV£l.-Startli NO DiscovEKY-LordBacon 
in his history of King Henry Vlf. says, that 
in his flight after the battle of Stokp, he 
rode through the Trent on horseback, hut 
not being i&le to gain the opposite bank, he 
was drowned ; but there was a strong rumour 
at the time that he was starved to death in 
somehiding place, by the treachery or neglect 
of some person in whom he confided. Mr. 
Cowper, then Clerk of Parliament, in a 
letter oi 1737, says, that he had heard the 
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Dulte of Rutland-^Jolin, tlie first Duke- 
pay, that upon occasion of new laying a 
chimney at Minster Lovel in 1708, there 
was discovered a large vault or room under 
ground, in which was the entire skeleton of 
a man, as having been sitting at a table, 
which was before him, with a book, paper, 
pen, &c., and near him a cap, all much 
mouldered and decayed ; which the family 
and the neighbourhood judged to be this 
Lord Lovel, the manner of whose exit had 
been involved in obscurity.” So it seems 
that this unhappy nobleman, who was Lord 
Chamberlain to King Richard, and possessed 
of estates equal to any peer in the king* 
dom, after escaping the perils of Bosworth 
and Stoke, died the most mi<^erable of deaths 
under his own roof. — Kari of Egmont : 
Sharpe's Peerage, 

Lemonade veisus Life. — The Marquis 
de Brosset once passed ihroimh Aletz, going 
to his regiment ; he entered a calc gene- 
rally resorted to by officers. These gentle- 
men, displeased at seeing a man not in uni- 
form amongst them, resolved on annoying 
him. The Marquis called for a glass of 
lemonade; it was brought; one of the of- 
ficers upset it. A second was called lor, 
brought, upset; and a third shared the same 
fate. The traveller thereupon rose : “ Gen- 
tlemen,” said he, short reckonings make 
long friends. 1 have to pay for three glasses 
of lemonade, for which I must have in re- 
turn the lives of three of you. I am the 
Marquis de Brosset — that is my card and 
route.” At this the party felt silly, and 
sorry for having insulted a comrade; but 
they were obliged to go out with him. Three 
of them, one after the other, fell dead be- 
neath his arm. Then M. de Brosset wiped 
bis sword, bowed to the rest of the ofiicers, 
and continued his route. 

The Broom Giiils. — A large portion of 
the industrious class of Germans who emigrate 
to England for a limited period, and endea- 
vour to realise a little money by the invita- 
tion to“ buy a broom,” have returned to their 
own country in the neighbourhood of Frank- 
fort, each of them ha\ ing five or six sove- 
reigns in pocket, which, according to their 
habits of frugality, is enough for their siis- 
tentation at their humble homes during the 
winter. They cross the water at Dover, and 
then travel the remainder of a long journey 
by land, supporting themselves, in their pro- 
gress, on a little bread, stewed peas, and 
water 

The Deaf Auditor. — Meanwhile, Maitre 
Florian, the auditor, turned over attentively 
the leaves of the written charge diawn up 
against (Xuasimodo, and presented to him 
by the registrar, and, after taking that 
glance, appeared to be meditating for a 
minute or two. Owiug to tins piecaution, 
which he was always careful to take at the 
moment of proceeding to an interrogatory, 


he knew beforehand the name, quality, and 
offence of the accused ; made premeditated 
replies to answers foreseen ; and so con- 
trived to find his way through all tlie sinu- 
osities of the interrogatory without too 
much betraying his deafness. The wiitten 
charge was to him as the dog to the blind 
man. If it so happened that his infirmity 
discovered itself here and there, by some in- 
coherent apostrophe or unintelligible ques- 
tion, it passed with some for profundity, w ith 
others for imbecility. In cither case the 
honour of the magistracy did not suftcr ; for 
a judge had better be considered either im- 
becile or profound than deaf. — Effingham 
Wilson's Edition of Victoi' Hugo's Notre 
Dome, 

Tiic Agks of the Europfan Sove- 
RI 1 GNS. — The following list shews the age 
of all the Sovcictgns of I'liiropc : — William 
IV , King of England, years ; Gharles 
John, IviuflT of Sweden, 69; Pope Gregory 
XIV., 68; Fiancis I., Emperor of Austria, 
66; Ficderick IV., King of Denmark, 66; 
Fredeiick William, King of Prussia, 63: 
William King of Holland, 61; l.onis Phi- 
lip, King ofthe French, 60; William, King of 
Wiirtemburg,52 ; Mahmoud 1 1., Emperor of 
Turkey, -IS; Louis, King of lUiaria, 47; 
Leopold, King of the Belgians, 42 ; Nicholas, 
Emperor of llussia, 37 ; Charles Albert, 
King of Sardinia, 35 ; Ferdinand II., King 
of Sicily, 23; Maria II., Q,ueen of Portu- 
gal, 14 ; Maria Isabella Louisa, Qiuecn of 
Spain, 3 years. 

A J. 0 NC Yarn. — One pound of cotton 
(says Mr. Gordon), which formerly could 
only be spun into a thread of 108 yaids 
long, can now, by tlie application of steam ^ 
produr-e a thread of 167 miles in length. 

Vti.ociTV OF Balloons. — ^The velocity of 
BO miles per hour is that at which the 
aeronaut Gamerin was carried in his balloon 
from Ranelagli to Colchester, in June, 1802* 
It was a strong and boisteious wind, but did 
not assume the character of a hurricane, 
although a wind with that velocity is so cha- 
racterised by llance's Table. In Mr. Greeir* 
aerial voyage from Leeds, in September, 
1823, he travelled 43 miles in 18 minutes, 
altliongh bis balloon rose to the height of 
more than 4,000 yards. 

Emigrants. — the number of lam ilies who 
have emigrated to New South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land since the fonnation of 
the Board of Emigration to the cud of 
Septwxibcr, and wuo received loans fiom 
Government, was, to New Soulli Wales 397 
families, of ] ,538 person^, 7,83 1 /. expended ; 
Van Diemen’s Land, 422 families, of 1,571 
peisons, and 8,406/. expended. Tlie number 
of emig ranis from the United Kingdom to 
the British colonie.s in America in the year 
JK:j 2 was 66,339; to the Cape 196; to 
Australia 3,733 ; and to the United States 
32,872, making a total of 103,140. 
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“ Hay I be marriedf Ma ?'* said a pretty 
brunette of sixteen to her mother. “What 
do you ivant to be married for?*’ returned 
her mother. “ Why, Ma, you Itnow that the 
children have never seen any body married, 
and I thought it might please ’em.*' 

The Old Witch or Fermov.— A cor- 
respondent in the Liverpool Journal of Dec. 
7, gives the foilowing veriiatim account from 
the lips of an Irish peasant resident on the 
scene of her “ freaks and phantasies 
“ Inhere once lived in the kingdom of Mun- 
ster, nigh-hand the town of Fennoighe, a 
most elegant, fine young gentleman, as rich 
as if he had ttie wealth of the Injees. Early 
in his life *twas God’s will his father and 
mother should die, leaving himself the 
master of a beautiful gmnd castle and a 
power of goold, and a tleal of servants. 
After the mourning, which lasted a whole 
twelve moiitlis— to be sure he went into com- 
pany as usual ; but the people were all sur- 
prised hy his introducing along with him an 
ugly ould woman that was humpy (more 
misfortune to her), and only for his being 
sich a grand gentleman, the never-a-one 
would 'peak to her, good or had ; so out of 
compliment to him, she was left in all par- 
ties and company. Itself he could not go 
to a ball only she must be stuck to his skirts. 
If he went out ailing in the carriage, that 
was the finest ever was seen witli mortchal 
eyes, herself must be clung up alongside of 
him, equal to his shadow, until at long last 
people began to think all Avas not right ; for 
on some friends asking him about her, he 
swore she was an angel, and every thing else 
that was beautifuL W'ell, it was no good 
for ’em to beat him ; tlio more advice he got 
the worse he was, and they thought for cer- 
tain it must be some bewitchment of magic 
or other devilment that come over him. So 
they made a bargain, some of them, to go 
to his castle, and they no sooner determined 
on it than away they went and never rested 
till they got lo his own room, where he was 


down on bis knees before the Quid witdhi 
Never a word they said, but one oome to Us 
head, and another to his heels, and earried 
him down stairs, and shoved him into a 
riage, and druv away as if ould Nick was 
after ’m, and never stopt or staid till thee 
came to Cork’s own town all the way; ana 
Uicy druv up the main street till they 
come to Judy Kelly’s, who kept a very de«» 
cent house, the sign of the ‘ Bagpipes,’ long 
before McDowell’s, or any of the great inns 
that’s there now was heard or thought of ; 
and getting a warm bath, they stripped off 
every tack of clothes, and soused him bolus 
bolus into the water, and scoured him all 
over ; while others ran away with his clothes, 
even to his garters, and cut ’em up in bits 
to see what deviltry was the manes of his 
misfortune, when what would they find 
through every stitch but bits of erubsy* wove 
in and out as curious as if they were made 
in the clothes. Well, when they had dressed 
him again in span-new clothes, away they 
whisked him hack to Fermoighe ; but they 
had to search high and low fur my lady be- 
fore they found her, for she was greatly in 
dread himself would kill her when he came 
home, he*d be in such a fret. The never-a» 
one of him would believe, good or had, that 
the like ever kem over him to love such an 
ugly old hag; and what did he do, but be 
tuck a hoult of her he the poll, and thrum 
her out of the windy into the river ; but 
sure if he did, herself swum ashore equal 
to a duck, being she was a witch, and you 
could’nt drown a witch. As soon as she got 
to the other side of the river, and landed 
ashore after her swim, she went on her two 
knees down, and you may b’lieve me ’twasnt 
a blessing she gave him, or any thing belong'" 
ing to him, only the worst o’ what could 
happen to him ever after. From that daV 
out, there was no tale or tidings, good, bad, 
or indifferent, of the Ould Witch of Fer* 
moigbe.” 

* Herbs. 




(From our own 
COSTUME OF PARIS. 

PA&tfl, Dfcember 26, 1 88.1. 

My dear Friend. — 1 have just had the 
ex ti erne pleasure of receiving your toiite 
aimdbie, toute ebarmante letter, and pro- 
ceed to answer it without delay. I shall 
execute all your commissions, and give you 
in my next all the renseignemens I can 
gather on the subject of out carnival balls. 
You must excuse my letter being very short 
Us-daj, as I shall have occasion to write to 
you again, a day or two hence. I shall there- 
Ibre proceed without further delay to the 
fashions. 


CorrespondentJ 

Dresses of brocade silks and satins, Per- 
sian satins and pompadours, are more worn 
than any othem; they are made completely 
d I'antiqney with sleeves a double tabot^ and 
niffies d Ui Louis XV. Dresses of black 
blonde, embroidered in large detached bou- 
quets, or d cdonnes in natural flowers, done 
in coloured silks, and worn over black satin, 
are the most distingu6 dresses that can be 
worn at dinner parties ; they are also very 
elegant for balls ; they lo«>e their effect if 
worn over white or coloured under dresses. 
For morning wear, dresses of foulard silk, 
poux de soie, p^kin, and satin, are esteemed 
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the most etegant The corsages are tight to 
the bust> the sleeves hy no means so immo- 
derately large at top as they have been, and 
TOrfectly tight from the elbow to the wrist 
The skirts are very full plaited round tlie 
waist, and litUc or no space left plain In 
front. 

' Hats.— The fronts of tlie hats are rather 
longer at tlie sides than they were ; and a 
smdl rouleau or piping is put over the very 
edge of the front, which gives it a pretty 
finish. The crowns are en casque (rounded 
at top), and the velvet or satin is put on in 
folds lengthways or across. Velvet hats 
font fureur just now. Black velvet, lined 
and trimmed with orange, and two very long 
ostrich feathers of the same colour, or a 
bouquet consisting of four short feathers. 
*1 he ribands w orn "on (he hats at present are 
very rich and handsome : they cost fifteen 
francs a yard, and are called “ pompadour 
ribands.” A dark green velvet hat trimmed 
as above, with a riband a shade or two 
lighter than the velvet, is veiy elegant : the 
feathers and ribands must match exactly. 
This difference of shade between the hat 
and garnitures does not answer so well in 
any colour but green. Some of our ele- 
gantes, instead of feathers, have a bouquet 
of vchet flowers, which have a pretty ef- 
fect. Satin hats are the next in estima- 
tion to vehet. An orange satin, lined and 
trimmed with black, and a couple of long 
feathers, one black, the other orange, is Ires 
bon ton. Hose and black, Haiti blue and 
black, dark green and black, and pea green 
and black, arc the colours most worn in hats. 

Flowers — ^I'he velvet flowers just men- 
tioned are mostly fancy flowers, and are of 
mixed colours, as black with orange, green, 
or rose ; roses, dahlias, marigolds, and sweet 

i iea are also made in velvet. Natural flowers 
artifleial) are also much worn, or bouquet 
of soncis (marigolds), china- asters, dahlias, 
or roses, are the flowers most in vogue. 

Tukbans. — Turbans arc coming in very 
much this winter; those called the “Moa- 
bite turbans,” are tbe most worn : they are 
made of gaze de soie, embroidered cache- 
mire, embroidered tulle, gauzes, gold and 
silver tissues and lamas ; and are ornamented 
with birds of Paradise, esprits, and diamond 
aigrettes. 

Fans and Bouquets. — The fans in 
fashion just now are called “ EventatU d /a 
Valois,^' they are as large as those worn 
formerly by our great-grandmothers, and are 
exquisitely painted and gilt ; the subjects on 
them are taken from the heathen mythology. 
The bouquets for carrying in the hand are 
very prevalent ; the centre of the bouquet 
is foiTned of white flowers; the colouied 
ones are placed all round. 

Cravattes. — Those of black tulle, em- 
broidered in coloured silks, are still much 
worn, but tbe newest of all are called Pom« 


padours these ate metely about two yards 
of the widest and richest satin riband, put 
simply round tbe neck, and knotted in two 
knots, one after the other (no bow), forming 
a sort of braid ; the ends are brought be- 
neath the ceinture, and reach at least as low 
as the knee. Sometimes tbe ends only pass 
the ceinture about three or four inches, but 
those witli the floating ends look the most 
distinguS; they are particularly adapted for 
concert or opera dress, or dinner costume, 
with a white dress. The ceinture should 
match the Pompadour” as nearly as pos- 
sible. 

Furs. — Palatines or long fur tippets 
are much more prevalent than boas, al- 
though the latter are worn. The furs in 
highest estimation are marten, sable, and 
swaiisdown. 

Cloaks. — The most elegant material for 
cloaks is called “ sat$n de lame^* or worsted 
satin. It resembles plaiu line Merinos (not 
twilled) brochf‘ in satin flowers. Black and 
orange, black and blue, black and green, 
black and red, green and violet, gr^^cn and 
crimson, and brown and orange, are the 
most beautiful colours in this material : it is 
d riflets (the colour changes according to the 
light in which it is seen). Some cloaks arc 
loose, merely fastened at the neck with a 
small cordehbre and tassels : others are fast- 
ened round the waist, Some are with 
sleeves, some without. The sleeves are fre- 
quently made to put on and take off in the 
iollowing manner. Arm-holes are cut in 
the cloak, which are concealed by the cape; 
to each urm-hule are four straps with but- 
tons ill them ; the sleeves have four corre- 
sponding straps with button-holes, hv means 
of which the sleeves are put on or taken off 
in an instant, and with the utmost facility. 
The capos are invariably square, and are 
deep and very full ; the collars of velvet. 
These cloaks are well wadded and lined 
with silk or satin. They have one or two 
pockets on the inside to carry the handker- 
chief, fan, purse, &c. 

Colours. — The colours still in vogue are 
those of last month; orange, Haiti blue, 
cheiry, rose, moss-green, pea green, vert- 
bonteillc, violet, lavender, mais, and every 
shade of brown, from very dark to very 
light. 

Adieu! Ma cldre amic. I cannot write 
more to day. Mon mari te presente ses hom- 
niagcs, je Fembmsse de tout occur. 

Toute k toi, L. de F. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 

(1.) Toilette de Bal. — The plate gives 
an exact representation of the style of coif- 
fure adopted in France during the reign of 
Chailes Vi I. The front hair is drawn in 
smooth bands as far as the temples, where it 
is braided, and turned round two or three 
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wes, and fastened in the centre by a small 
jffold ornament. (See plate.) Another braids 
lormingalargebow oi hair, falls towards the 
Jbacl^ or the neck. (See plate.) The back hair 
28 turned up en ch^fion ; a thick braid, with a 
row of pearls twisted over it, goes round the 
head, and finishes by being twisted in the 
chignon at ;the back. (See plate.) A golden 
arrow, placed at the back of the head, fastens 
the braid and chignon, A string of pearls 
entirely encircles the head, and crosses 
the upper part of the brow. Dress of white 
tulle, corsage plain, and ]>erfectly tight to 
the bust Sleeves a donbte aaboi^ with im- 
mensely deep rufBes a la Louis XV, A 
rich mantille of blonde ornaments the cor- 
sage ; at the back and front the mantille is 
very narrow, and in a single fall ; but on 
the shoulders it is excessively deep and full, 
and in three falls. "J'lie skat of the dress is 
ornamented en tahlln witli guirlandcs of 
small roses, with buds and foliage. Five 
full-blown roses, increasing in size as they 
go down, are placed at distances down 
the centre of the front of the skirt. On the 
shoulders, in place of the naeuds depage^ aie 
two full blown loses, and two others make a 
finish I * the ruffles at the inner pait of the 
arm. (iSee plate.) White satin ceinlures, 
fastrned in two coqvts {hows without ends) 
at the back. The necklace consists of a 
double chain of pearls, to which is siis- 
ended a small, flat, scent bottle, that is hid 
eneatli the ceinturc. White silk stockings 
h jours (open woik); white satin shoes. 


white kid gloves, blonde scarf, and fan i In 
Vaitns, 

llie sitting figure gives the back of the 
dress and coiffure. 

On the table is a newly invented lamp 
called “ lamp hydraulique the form is 
that of a'higli vase standing on a pedestal 
(see plate) ; it is of bronze gilt d or moultu 
The shade is of green paper. 

(2.) Toilette de Concert ou de 
Soiree. — A toque of gaze de soie, sur- 
mounted by a nch plume of ostrich feathers, 
and ornamented with bows of gauze ribands, 
The toque is extremely high at the right 
side (see plate), and quite shallow at the 
left. A large bow of wide gauze riband is 
placed close to the forehead at Uie right side, 
and fills up nearly the entire side of the 
leaf. The hair, iii full curls, is a good deal 
parted on the brow, and falls particularly 
low at the left side. Dress of embroidered 
satin, with corsage d r antique, and sleeves 
d double sabot, with ruffles a (a Ixiuis XV^ 
Tlie corsage has a revers or sort of mantille of 
satin, the same as the dress, cut out at the 
edge in points (see plate), and trimmed 
with narrow blonde. A tucker of narrow 
blonde appeals also round the bosom of the 
dress. The mantille is very deep in the 
shoulder'-, and slopes off gradually until it 
becomes quite narrow' in the centre of tlie 
fioui and back. The skirt excessively 
full. Black satin shoes, silk stockings, 
white kid gloves, pearl necklace and ear- 
rings. 


IfHarriagr^^ aim 


nui < ns. 

Dec. 21, at Brighton, the lady of IJeut.- 
Colonel Loftiis, Grenadier Guards, of a son. 
Dec. 27. the lady of Henry Chitty, Esq, of 
the Middle Temple, of a daughter. Dec. 2, 
at Kicbinoiid, the lady of Henry G. Wells, 
Esq., of a daughter. Dec. 26, the lady of T. 
Thompson, iM.D , Kcppel-street, Kusseli- 
square, of a daughter. Dec. 2r», Mrs H. Bag- 
ster, of Giiildford-street, of a son. Dec. 10, 
Mrs. Firth, of York-place, Walwoi th, of a 
son Dec 15, at East Bergholt, iSuffolk, the 
lady of E. Godfrey, Esq., of a son. Dec. 1 1, 
in Queen square, Bloomsbury, the wife of T. 
Chandless, Esq., of a son, who survived but a 
few days. Dec. 14, Mis. U. Johnson, Cres- 
cent- place, Mew Bridge-street, of a daughter. 
Dec. 13, in St. Andrew's-place, Regent’s- 
park, Mrs. J. Leman, of a son. 

married. 

Dec. 26, at Westbourne, the Rev. U. Eden, 
M.A., Fellow of (^oipus Christi College, Ox- 
ford, and Head Master of Hackney Grammar 
School, to Emily, daughter of the late John 
Couseiis, Esq., of Pnnsted -lodge, Sussex. 
Dee 26, at Leyton, Essex, Mr, J. E. Clem- 
mens, of Holywell-row, Finsbuiy, to Jane, the 
eldest daughter of the late T. Edmonston, 
Esq., Brick-laoe, Christchurch. Dec. i7, at 
Brulgwatcr, the Rev. J . Allen Giles, A.M., 


Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, to 
Anne Sarah, youngest daughter of the late 
Frederick Dickenson, Esq., of his Majesty’s 
Victualling Office, Dec 17, at Warnford, 
the Rev. A. A. Hammond, of West End Lodge, 
neai Southampton, to Elizabeth Malpas, 
eldest daughter of the late T L. O. Davies, 
Esq., of Alresford, Hants. Dec. 17, W. H, 
Heathcote, Esq., third .son of Sir Gilbert 
Heatbeote, Bart., to Sophia Matilda, the only 
daughter of T. Wright, Ksq., of Upton Hall, 
Motts, and half sister to Sir R. Sutton, Bart. 

DIED. 

Dec 22, at his house in Kensington-sqiiare, 
H. Penny, Esq., aged 60. Dec. 23, at Bromp- 
ton, in her 22d year, Janettlie only surviving 
daughter of the late Rev. D. Felix, of Chelsea. 
Dec.24, at Cheltenham, after a long and pain- 
ful illness, , P. Cianchettini, Esq., aged 66 
years, Dec. 24, Mr. T. Sherwood, of New- 
gate-street, aged 63. Dec. 23, at Kidder- 
minster, Sarah, the wife of J. Morton, Esq. 
Dec. 23, of apoplexy, Mr. Jones, of Upper 
Baker street, aged 76. Dec. 21, Lieut. W. 
Freebairii. Dec. 8, at Rotterdam, Mary, 
wife of James Macdonald, Esq., and third 
daughter of Alex. Ferrier. Esq., Consul to his 
Britannic Maje.sty. Dec. 15, in Nottingham* 
placc^ Sophia, eldest daughter of V. Fane, 
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• MEMOIR OF MADEMOISELLE DE CAMARGO. 

BORN ANNO 1730 . DIED ANNO 1770 . 

(With a beautiful full length Portrait, taken from the Life, the chef d' oeuvre of the 

celebrated Lancret) 

All ’ C’simaigo, ijue voiis pteq Inillantc^' 

Mill!* que Salle, j'nmds ilieux, ost ravissante ’ 

Que \os ])'<is bout Icf^ors, et quo les sieuH boiit doux. 

File esi iiimutablo, et voiis toujours nouvellt* : 

Les nymplies biiutent coinmo vous. 

lit les o;r.ices dunseiit cuinme ello,— Voi-taiiu . 


Marie Anne Cupis de Camarj^o was 
born at Biussels, on ihe ir)th of April, 
1710, of a noble Spanish family, both on 
the father’s and mother’s side. One of 
her ancestors, of the name of Cupis, an 
attache to the Court of Austria, settled in 
Flanders, where lie married a Spanish 
lady of noble descent, of the family of 
Caniargo, winch name he added to his 
own, and since that period both names 
have been adopted by Ins descendants. 
Her father s family of de Cupis had given 
many cardinals to the conclave, and her 
mother’s brother, de Camargo, was actu- 
ally at the time when our heroine was the 
prima. 

The grandfather of Mademoiselle de 
Camargo was killed in the Austrian ser- 
vice. His young widow, who had been 
left with an infant son, finding herself re- 
duced by the death of her husband, to 
very limited circumstances, resolved, as 
soon as the child was of a proper age, to 
place him in a situation to enable him to 
provide for his future maintenance. With 
this intent she had him instructed in the 
arts of music and dancing, in both of 
which he became a tolerable proficient. 
He married a lady without fortune, the 
issue of which nuirnage is the subject of 
the present memoir, the eldest of the fa- 
mily. This Don Ferdinand Cupis de 
VoL. IV.-^No. 2. 


Camargo fled to Brussels on account of 
some heresy, notwithstanding his relation- 
ship to the President of the awful tribunal 
of Spain. His faithful wife accompanied 
him, but they were able to save only llieir 
lives, Don Ferdinand was a ruined man ; 
and as he bad a young and rapidly in- 
creasing family, and was in a destitute 
condition, he resolved to make an effort to 
gain support for his family, notwithstand- 
ing the nobility of his descent. So late 
even as the time when Mademoiselle de 
Camargo was prima donna of the French 
stage, a branch of his family was Giand 
Inquisitor of Spain ; and the rea ler can 
lefer to the ecclesiastical history of that 
country to prove that Don Juan de Ca- 
raargo succeeded Don Diego de Caspedes 
in 1720, as the thirty-fifth Grand Inquisi- 
tor, in the holy office. ^ 

The young Marie-Anne, who seemed to 
be intended by nature for a dancer, 
evinced at the earliest age the roost extra- 
ordinary disposition for the profession to 
which she was destined. It is said, that, 
while yet io the arms of her nurse, she 
could not hear the sounds of a violin 
without manifesting the most unequivocal 
symptoms of delight, and becoming ani- 
mat^ by such gay and lively movements, 
that it was predicted on all bands that she 
would one aay become the greatest dancer 
i 
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in Europe* Light as a bird^ she danced as 
soon as she ran aIone» and her fairy-like 
figure was the admiration of every one. 

When about the age of ten years, the 
agility, lightness, and el^nce of her 
movements attracted the attention of the 
Princess De Ligne, who offered her father 
to bring her to Paris, promising to pro- 
cure the best instructions for her at her 
own expense. This proposition was joy- 
fully accepted ; and the celebrated Made- 
moiselle rrevot was prevailed upon by 
the Prince D’Ysenffhen, and his brother 
the Count de Middlebourg, to receive her 
as a pupil. Marie- Anne profited so ra- 
pidly by the instructions of Mademoiselle 
rrevot, that at the end of three months 
she returned to Brussels, and made her 
deh^ as first dancer at the theatre of that 
town. She was shortly afterwards en- 
gaged, at a high salary, by M. Pclissier, 
manager of the Rouen theatre ; but in con- 
sequence of his failure, the theatre was 
closed, and Mademoiselle de Camargo, 
and two other candidates for public fa- 
vour, Mademoiselles Pelissicr and Pe- 
titpas, were engaged at the grand opera 
in Paris. The fame of the young Ca- 
margo had already reached the metropolis : 
never was debutante” received with 
such marks of enthusiasm ; the theatre, 
every night crowded to suffocation, lite- 
rally rang with plaudits. Nothing was 
spoken of in the hli»hs’»r circles of Paris, 
but the Camargo. She led the fashions : 
there were gowns, hats, colours, coiffures, 
a la Camargo, In her time powder first 
became general in Prance : her shoe- 
maker was known in a very short time to 
have realised an immense fortune by 
making shoes for the ladies of the court, 
who were all ambitious of being o/www- 
sees by the cordonnicr of the fair dancer ; 
the shoes she always wore had immensely 
hi^ heels. 

The wonderful success that Mademoi- 
selle de Camargo had obtained in her pro- 
fession, became at length displeasing to 
her instructress, and MiSiemoiselk Prevot, 
who resolved to humiliate her, insisted on 
her taking parts m the ballets.’* But 
this, so far from having the desired effect, 
only contributed to increase, if possible, 
llie popularitv of the dancer. In one 
“ ballet” she bad to figure iii a dance of 
demons • the famous Dumoulin, who per- 
sonated liis Satanic Majesty, was to dance 
a pm sent; but at the moment when tlie 
orchestra commenced his uir, he was no 


where to be found. Madlle. Camargo, 
who stood on one side of the stage, among 
a group of demons, saw that the effect of 
the whoie would be destroyed by his ab- 
sence ; with one bound sne sprang for- 
ward, assuming one of her beautiful atti- 
tudes, and, although unprepared, danc^ 
an extempore pas seui with so much 
lightness, elegance, and grace, that the 
spectators were transported with admira- 
tion. This circumstance served to increase 
the ill-will and envy of Madlle. Prevot to 
such a degree, that she positively refused 
to permit her to dance an entree in which 
the Duchesse de Berri had commanded 
she should appear. The celebrated Blondi 
entering the theatre for the rehearsal at 
the moment, found the young favourite 
bathed in tears, and in perfect despair at 
the thought of offending a princess of the 
blood. He told her, that if she would quit 
her harsh and envious mistress he would 
himself instruct her, and promised that 
on the following Tuesday she should dance 
the entrde in question. The progress she 
made under this great master rcjuised the 
high expectations that had been formed 
for her. Under bis guidance, she united 
what was called la danse nokle with 
brilliancy of execution, to the elegance, 
grace, lightness, and soul-inspiring gaiety 
of her own style of dancing and acting. 
In fact, her liveliness on the stage was so 
natural and so unaftected, that she never 
failed infusing a portion of it to the most 
grave and melancholy of the spectators. 

From this period, Mademoiselle Ca- 
margo was queen of the opera. With the 
natural desire of eclipsing her cruel and 
envious mistress, she made an astonish- 
ing progress in her profession ; besides 
which, she inherited from nature the 
most brilliant advantages of person and 
disposition. Her conformation was most 
happily suited to her talents ; her feet, 
ancles, bust, arms, and Imids were of 
the most perfect form, and her lovely 
face expressed a comic archness and 
gaiety that harmonised with her aerial 
figure, and she danced and moved with 
a lightness most singular at that epoch. 
She was the first that in dancing beat 
ioxxr entrechats I this was in 1730, be- 
fore pirouettes were known, lliirty 
yeais after, Mademoiselle Lany beat six, 
and in modern times Taglioni has been 
known to execute eight ; but this may 
be attributed to the greater freedom of 
dress, and the more natural form of the 
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dice. The reader will see, by examining 
the authentic portrait annexed to this 
memoir, that the fair Camargo was 
forced to represent nymphs and god- 
desses, in all the barbarisms of stiff 
stays, powdered hair, and shoes, the 
heels of which were so monstrously high, 
that, in walking, the female figure was 
literally poised on its toes. Modem im- 
provement had not then imagined such a 
thing as appropriate costume on the 
stage, and the most laughable effects 
must have been produced by its viola- 
tion. Ridiculous as it was, the elegant 
Spaniard was obliged to submit to the 
laws of fashion in this their most insane 
freaks. 

The expression of the face and figure 
of Marie-Anne Camargo was that of 
great vivacity, and every movement on 
the stage seemed full of laughing gaiety. 
In public, she was all life and energy ; 
in private life, she was pensive and si- 
lent, The contrast was indeed striking. 
This is to be attributed to the cruelty of 
a man, whom she had inspired with that 
sort of savage passion which seeks the 
suffering and degradation of its object, 
rather than to promote happiness. And 
as the beautiful Camargo was averse to 
every other suitor, and turned the coldest 
ear to all the flatteries of a host of 
adorers, perhaps the melancholy that 
seemed strikingly at variance with her 
natural genius, might be attributed to 
the mental agony her wicked persecutor 
made her suffer. 

Before we proceed to narrate the in- 
sulting conduct of her insolent lover, it 
is necessary to mention that, with the 
profits of her first early success on the 
stage, she sent for her father and family 
from Brussels, and, like an excellent 
daughter, devoted her earnings at that 
tender age to their support. A brother 
of her’s became a musician, and she 
became the instructress of her young 
sister Sophie, who afterwards made her 
debut as a datueuse with considerable 
success. La Camargo, after the arrival 
of her father in Paris, lived constantly 
under his care, and never went to the 
theatre without his protection. The 
poor girl had the utmost need of it. 

Even in the present day actors and 
actresses are denied Christian burial; 
but at that time the great lords of the 
French court exercised an absolute au- 
tiiority^over the whole establisliment of 


the theatre. They treated the actress 
as Sultans do their purchased slaves ; 
and till the fair Camargo became prma 
donna, there was never found an actress 
that had either the power, mr, indeed, 
the virtuous inclination, to resist their 
lawless wills. But Marie-Anne Camargo 
never forgot that though sad necessity 
had reduced hCr so low, she was as nCbly 
born as the highest amongst them, and 
though her noble father had relinquished 
lands, titles, and distinction, yet he had 
been bom and reared in a palace, and 
her nearest relative swayed the destinies 
of a great and renowned people. The 
niece of the then Grand Inquisitor of 
Spain, noble as she was in mind as in 
blood, would not submit to be the guilty 
paramour of the Count de Melun, al- 
though he was a prince of the blood 
royal of France. If he loved her,** 
she said, in answer to all the seducing 
proffers with which he assailed her, 

“ and felt inclined to woo her for his 
wife, she would give him a candid an- 
swer, and perhaps might try to return 
his affection, but to other dishonour- 
able addresses she had nothing to offer, 
except scorn and abhorrence,'* 

For three years the Count de Melun 
pursued the beautiful Camargo; and, at 
last, enraged at her firm resistance, he 
had recc'urse to an unmanly and coward- 
ly exertion of his power, as a mighty 
noble and prince of the blood. He car- 
ried off the Camargo and her young 
sister by force from ^e opera-house, and 
detained them several days at his hotel, 
in spite of all their endeavours to gain 
their liberty, and the remonstrances of 
their unhappy father. 

There is a memorial extant addressed 
to the prime minister, Cardinal deFleury , 
dated 1728^ from the father of the un- 
happy lady, which is one of the most 
extraoi dinary state papers, connected 
with the theatre, that ever existed, llie 
original is in the possession of M. 
Beffara, in his collection of curious and 
historical papers relating to the Academie 
Royale de Musi^ue, and is an authentic 
proof of the scandalous abuse of the 
power of the French nobles in tlie earlier 
half of the last century. 

** Ferdinand de Cupis humbly repre- 
sents to his Eminence that he is a 
Spanish gentleman, who can prove six- 
teen quarters of unsullied nobility ; that 
he was rumed in his fortunes, and exiled. 
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* " through no breach of honour or moral 
conduct, and his poverty ma further 
aggravated hy being in a ettange country, 
burdened with the maintenance of seven 
young children, whom he had no means 
of rearing in a manner suitable ta their 
birth; that the petitioner, in considera- 
tion of their wants, was forced to forget 
their nobility and make them submit to 
a degradation more bitter to him than 
death, and to permit Marie-Anne and 
Sophie to become opera dancers, on 
condition that he and his wife always 
accompanied them to and from the 
theatre. The eldest, Marie-Anne. was 
always as much noted for her modesty of 
demeanour, and dpty to her parents, as 
she was for her skill in her profession ; 
the other was likewise tractable and 
dutiful, but is only a child in her thir- 
teenth year. 

During the last three years, Mon- 
seigneur, the Count of Melun, has made 
. use of evt*ry art of seduction to corrupt 
Marie-Anne, and when he found that no- 
thing could shake her virtuous resolution, 
he descended to means unworthy of him- 
self and me, by proposing a price (to me, 
the father of Marie- Anne !) to consent and 
assist in the infamy of my child ; and 
when he found that his abhorrent attempts 
were treated with the contempt they de- 
served, he found means to conceal him- 
self in her chamber oru^ night, and when 
she raised an alarm, so that ht was ex- 
pelled from the house, he basely threat- 
ened to deprive her of her appointments 
at the Opera. At last, on the 10th of 
May, hecarried off both my daughters, by 
means of a number of his servants, and 
detained them against' their will, at his 
hotel at Paris, situate in the Jtue de la 
Culture St. GervaU, for four days. The 
petitioner implores your Eminence to 
wipe off the dishonour inflicted on an 
unnappy noble in the person of his 
daughter, by enforcing the laws confirmed 
by his Majesty, and established by his 
august predecessor, which punish the 
crime ot abduction by death. Or, in case 
the extremity of the law should not be 
deemed expedient to be pursued on a 
person of (Jount de Melun Is high blood, 
that his Majesty will force Monseigneur 
to marry the eldest daughter, and portion 
the other, as the only means of repairing 
1^, this flagrant act of injustice ; and the pe- 
r will ever pray for the healdi and 

l^^ptesemtion of ydur Eminence;^ 


It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
Cardinal laughed at this spirited remon- 
strance of an injured family. The out- 
rage of Count de Mehm, to whatever ex- 
tent it was carried, remained unpunished, 
among the other infamous acts of the 
French noblesse, for which they paid so 
fearful a reckoning at the Revolution. 

Marie-Anne Camargo pursued her pro- 
fession with increased brilliancy in public, 
but in private life she was scarcely ever 
seen to smile after this occurrence. A 
sorrow was seated at her young heart that 
never could be removed. Romancers 
would dwell on the penitence of her inso- 
lent lover ; but remorse seldom visits the 
corrupt profligate of real life, and whether 
he finished his atrocious career in his 
early days, or laid his dishonoured head 
beneath tlie guillotine in his old age, 
there is no record to inform us. 

Madlle. de Camargo had also a fine 
clear voice, and sang with much taste. 
On many occasions, ])articularly in the 
“ Spectacle de la Cour,** for her talents 
were hcl i in the highest estimation by the 
King and royal family, as well as by the 
members of the court, she took part in 
operas as well as in ballets. In 1734, 
La Camargo quitted the theatre, but re- 
appeared SIX years after in “ Les Fetes 
Grecques et Romaines,^* an entertainment 
got up purposely for her. The public 
found her still the same, and lavished 
upon her the same testimonials of adraira- 
.lion and applause. In 1751 she finally 
quitted the stage. 

Madlle. Camargo executed every style 
of dancing in the highest perfection. She 
far excelled all her contemporaries in what 
is called “ la danse noble'"' (the serious 
style), in minuets, passe-pkds, entrees de 
Graces, and les loures ; while gavottes, 
rigadoons, tambourines, and other lively 
dances, she executed in a style peculiar to 
herself, introducing into them a variety of 
steps of her own invention. I n the minuet 
she has never, if equalled, been surpassed. 

In the beautiful portrait which we sub- 
join to this memoir (the chef d'oeuvre of 
the celebrated Lancret) she is represented 
dancing a pas seul of her own invention, 
known to this day by the name of “ La 
Camargo.” 

Louis XV., in testimony of hia admi- 
ration of her talents, granted her the pen- 
sion formerly enjoyed hy Madlle. Prevot ; 
and on her retiring from the theatre, in 
1751, she obtained another from the opera 
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of 1,500 livrea a year: her salary had 
never exceeded 3,o00 livrcs, yet from 
this she saved sufficient to support her- 
self and her father's family, and to be- 
stow large sums in acts of beneficence. 

Madlle. de Camarao died on the 28th 
of April, 1770, after a most brilliant 
career, universally regretted by her friends 
and the public. 

In private life Mademoiselle de Oamargo 
was accounted a model of chanty and be- 
nevolence, modesty, and good conduct. 
Never at any period of her life was the 
slightest word whispered to the aspersion 
of her fair fame. This conduct, as may 
be supposed, gained her the esteem and 
friendship of the higher classes, who were 
all desirous of testifying how highly she 
was appreciated by them for her unble- 
mished reputation. The extraordinary 
Camargo was the first actress ever heard 
of on the French stage, that preferred a 
life of celibacy from an innate sense of 
virtue, and that high spirit which chose 
to show him who despised her for her 
profession, that if he did not choose to 
make her his wedded wife because she 
w as an actress, she could, like the lady in 
Coin us, pass through the ordeal of the 
temptations of the French stage fiee from 
the slightest taint of dishonour. One day 
walking in the Tuillenes, she was met 
by Madame la Mariichale de Villars, who. 


having joined her near me great basin, 
entered familiarly into conversation with 
her : in a short time they were recognised 
by some of the promenaders, and the 
enthusiasm became so general, that the 
gardens re-echoed to the cheers of the 
admiring multitude. 

The splendid ballet opera of Manon 
I.cscaut, which was brought out at Paiis 
in 1 828, revived the memory of the beau- 
tiful Camargo. The public mind was 
raised even to a state of frenzy. The 
character assigned to represent that lady, 
gained for her so much popularity, that 
attention was drawn particularly to her 
own individual life and history. In the 
past year also, another piece was written, 
in which she was made the hennne, and 
considerable success attended its produc- 
tion ; but it is altogether a departure from 
her real history. Tales and romances 
have likewise been written on her story, 
but the romantic adventures of her life 
may furnish food enough even for the 
lovers of the wonderful, without calling 
to aid the powers of fiction. 

It is worthy of remark that ladies of 
Spanish descent seem peculiarly success- 
ful on the Opera stage. Besides Camargo, 
we can note Mercaiimitti, and the peerless 
Malibran, whose father and mother both 
were Spaniards. 


STANZAS ON TIIK BIRTH OP MV YOUNGEST BROTHER. 


Infant, sweet blossom of the morn, 
Unspotted flow’ret bright, 

Whence com’st thou, from what unknown 
shore, 

From what fair realm of light ? 

For sure, so fair a babe as thou 
Couldst ne’er have sprung from eai'lh ; 
Thou art too lovely and too sweet 
“ For aught of mortal birth.” 

Com’st thou from regions pure of air, 

By spints nursed and bred 
A sylph by birth, a sylph by race, 

On purest ether fed / 

Or spring’s! thou from the ocean’s caves, 

A genius of the sea 

Know’st thou the NereM’s coral rocks 

Unknown to all but thee.^ 


()i, if thou’rt neither sylph nor sprite. 
What art thou ? say, iair child ; 

There’s something strangely sweet in thee, 
So fair, so soft, so mild. 

But ah ! adieu this playful strain, 

Thou art a child of earth — 

Tliough lovely, pure, and fairer lhau 
The rest of human birth. 

But that which sheds the brightest ray 
Of beauty round thee, love, 

Is innocence, the innocence 
Of cherubim above. 

’Tis this that lends a brighter hue 
To thy soft roseate cheek ; 

’Tis this that gives a deeper blue 
To thy soft eyes so meek. 


liOvely is earliest infancy, 
Lovelier than riper years ; 
Because the robe of innocence 
A spotless tefont wears* 


M,M, 
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LlTBRAI^ TRANSLATION OF A POPULAR BALLAD 

hvm Auoira the sowiers of the army of mehemrt ali, tbb facea of egtft. * 

{Frim the modem Arahic,) 

rTMs ballad deserves attention, not iVom its poetic merit, but because it iait faithful picture of 
the manners and customs of the energetic but l^barous people wlio are threatening destruction to 
the Turhish empire, -^tbe wnrlike Arabs of Egypt.] 

BALI.IU)* 

1 am a native of Oalioub : since my first remembrance I have seen the Nile over- 
flow my native fields sixteen times. 

And 1 had a neighbour named Sheik Abdallah, who had a daughter that had never 
shown her face tx> any man but me. Nothing could equal the beauty of Fatma ; her 
skin was firm, and smooth, and cold, and her black eyes were as large as a findgian 
(a cofiee-cup). We had but one heart between us, and I had no rivals. Just as 
we were going to be married, our Bey (may the ban of Alla be on him) had my 
hands tied, and strung me by the neck to a chain, that held fifty others, and his 
Aga (may the ban of Alla be on him) drove us all off to the camp. As I was poor, 
nothing was listened to, but 1 must serve in the Pacha’s army. May the bcui of 
Alla be on him, too ! 

The tambours, the trumpets, and the fifes so rung in my ears, that 1 soon forgot 
my cottage, my goats, and my chadouf (a machine for raising the Nile water), bat 1 
could not forget the sun of my life, the light of my thoughts, my poor Fatma. They 
made me a present of a fusil, and the dress of a nlzam. They taught me to turn 
my head to the right and to the left, and to hold one foot in the air, and, being a 
clever boy, I soon learned divan dour salem dour (present arms), and many o^er 
fine things. 

And they sent me with my regiment to Mecca. Then I saw the Caaba. We 
fought among the deserts, the rocks, and the mountains,-— we killed the enemies of 
the Prophet *, and 1 became a Hadgi (a privileged pilgrim to Mecca), for I saw 
Mecca the desired, Alla be praised. 

I'heu they made me a corporal, and, after three years’ war, they put us on board 
ships, and they wafted me back to the country of the blessed river (the Nile) ; they 
encamped us on the banks, and I was troubled to be so near Galioub and Fatma 
without daring to visit them. 

Then the fever i f chagrin seized on me, and being sick they put me into the hos- 
pital of Abouzabei ; and the Frandgi doctors (European physicians in Ibrahim’s ser- 
vice) were worse than my disease, for they starved me in order that they might sell 
my rations of food. May Alla confound all these too ! 

Day by day I grew more sick and sad. I was ready to die, Then the mischief- 
loving Frandgis compounded for me a drug : its very smell made me worse, and 
nearly stifled me. 1 already had this cup of abominations at my lips, when I heard 
a Bfweet voice cry under the windows, Hassan ! Hassan ! ia enm / (“ Hassan, Has- 
san, my dear, or ray life,) my eyes !” 

Then for joy I flung the cup of Frandgi physic at the nose of the nurse. I felt a 
renewing of the blood, and that I was cured ; the fools of Frandgi doctors thought 
it was their evil-smelling physic that healed me so sjxjedily. *• Give me my billet of 
health,” I demanded, and they gave it me, lauding the wonders of their own skill. 

I rushed directly out of the Hospital, the trembling arms of Fatma were thrown 
round me, and after our first rapturous greetings, she told me when she heard the 
regiment had returned, how she had hurried to the camp. 

And,” said she, “ when 1 wanted to enter the tented ground, a negro presented 
his bayonet, and cried ' dour (halt there). Now I knew not what this dour meant.” 
So the black cried the louder, and would have killed my Fatma, when she tried to 
force by him, but a Turkish officer came up and demanded what she wanted. “ I 
want my Hassan, my betrothed,” said she, •* whom ye have taken away for three 
years. May Alla confound ye all !*’ 

1 hen the officer sneered and turned his back on my Fatma. The poor girl was re- 
tiring confused, when she by good luck saw the wife of my seijeant coming towards 

• Ibnhiia g exp^tioa sggiogt the Wscbafdtes, ia Arabia, is here alluded to# 
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the camp ; she made her plaint to her^ and that good believer, may Alla reward her, 
told her thus : — 

Tby Hassan is sick to death, in the hospital, I Will take thee with me near it, 
but thou must not enter there !*’ Then this dear light of my life ran by her side 
more swift than iiie gazelle, and came under thn^window of the hospital, and oried 
aloud, ** Hassan, Hassan, ia enni r and thdr^o^ii^vof her sweet voice healed me. 

And full of joy I carried her in triumph to my tent, and 1 went to my aga, my 
adjutant (here he names all the ranks), > 

And having obtained permission, we went to Galioub, where her old father, Ab* 
dallah, gave us the marriage benediction, Alla be praised. 

Alla is great, and Mahomet is his prophet ! 


THERE’S REST. 

Stanzoi written at J^ght, on the River SL Laivrence^ Xorth America* 
BY MRS. DUNBAR MOODIE (LATE MISS SUSANNAH STRICKLAND.) 

I’hcrc’s rest, when eve with dewy fingers. 

Draws the curtains of repose 
Round the west, where light still lingers. 

And the day’s last glory glows. 

There’s rest in Heaven's unclouded blue, 

When twinkling stars steal, one by one. 

So softly on the gazer’s view. 

As if they sought his glance to shun. 

There’s rest, when o’er the silent meads. 

The deepening shades of night advance ; 

And, sighing through their fringe of reeds. 

The plaintive rill’s clear waters glance. 

Theie’s rest, when all above is bright. 

And gently o’er the summer isles 
The fiill moon pours her yellow light 
And Heaven on Earth serenely smiles. 

There’s rest, when angry storms arc o’er. 

And Fear no longer vigil keep"^. 

When winds are heard to rave no more. 

And Ocean’s troubled spirit sleeps. 

There’s rest, when to the pebbly strand. 

The lapsing billows slowly glide. 

And, pillowed on the golden sand, 

Breathes soft and low the slumbering tide. 

There’s rest, deep rest, in that still hour, 

A holy calm, a pause profound, 

Whose soothing spell and dreamy j>ower, 

Lull into slumber all around. 

There’s rest for Labour’s hardy child. 

For Nature’s tribes of earth and air. 

Whose soothing balm and influence mild. 

Save guilt and sorrow, all may share. 

There’s rest, beneath the quiet sod. 

When life and all its trials cease. 

And in the bosom of his God, 

The Christian finds eternal peace— 

That peace the world can not bestow. 

The rest a Saviour’s death-pangs bought, 

To bid the weary pilgrim know 
A bliss surpassing human thought. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OP THE PAST YEAR, 
j4s connected with Literature, Public Improvementt, SfC, 


B7 MBS. HOFLANB. 


la the beginning of a new year, al- 
though existence vntl\ each individual 
goes on in its usual routine, yet we all 
feel called upon for the exercise of re- 
flection and uaeditation upon the great 
purposes of life, and the important 
changes which belong to its close — to- 
gether with recollections of those events 
in our own history, during the year that 
is past, which have been interesting or 
important. 

Many have to remember that, during 
that time, they have cemented an union 
which must affect tlic happiness ot every 
future year of their lives; and many more 
know too well that, during die past year, 
\vith them the dearest ties have been 
severed — the links which bound them to 
time dissolved, and that henceforth it 
will become their wisdom and consolation 
to look more earnestly than before to- 
wards that eternity wliere alone they can 
renew them, and enjoy them unceas- 
ingly. Leaving alike the joyous and the 
pensive to that tram of thought which 
shall lead the former to devout grati- 
tude, and the latter to pious resignation, 
we proceed to look back upon the past 
year, so as to recal cursorily its produc- 
tions and improvements, and thereby 
awaken our atrc»'tion to all that is most 
worthy of abiding in our memory and 
influencing oui conduct. 

In the serious literature of the country 
nothing particularly striking has come 
before the public eye, but a good deal 
that is, nevertheless, excellent. Ser- 
mons arc now truly religious discourses, 
calculated to enlighten the young and 
inquiring mind, and to strengthen the 
faith of the advanced Christian, and are 
far superior to the splendid nothings 
which half a century ago issued from tlie 
press under that name, witli no other 
pretensions than tliose of a cold mora- 
lity, seasoned by high -sounding oratory. 

Periodical works have been probably 
as good, or better, than for several pre- 
ceding years, for their proprietors are 
compelled to exert every medium of ren- 
dering them attractive, in consequence 
of tlie cheap, but yet effective rivals, 
who in their numerical force have ob- 
tained considerable power, if not towards 
the monthly, yet certainly the weekly 
publicationa; but we believe the two 


leading ones are as iaiirisbing as ever. 
Of the new candidates for public favour, 
(many of whom have ended their brief 
y^xistence in the last twelve months) the 
" original “ Penny Magazine,” the “ Sa- 
turday Magazine,” and the Encyclo- 
pedia,” are decidedly and properly the 
favourites of the public. For those whose 
situations in life, or whose narrow means 
enable them only to snatch “ a mouthful 
of knowledge,” these works are indeed 
invaluable, and we should rejoice to sec 
them in every poor * man's house, both 
as a proof that he had a taste for learn- 
ing, and the medium of gratifying it, 
but yet we are much of the opinion of 
the accomplished author of “ England 
and Englishmen,” that to a man of edu- 
cation they are only tiiesome affairs. 

With the exception of the above work, 
Mr. Lytton Bulwer has not honoured 
the year 1833, and much in our opinion 
docs it lack one of his spirited novels 
or interesting romances, if we may so 
term ** Eugene Aram nor have the pro- 
mised volumes of the erudite D'Israeli, 
or any new composition from his admir- 
able son, come Avithin the same period. 
The “ Tales of a Chaperon,” and one or 
two others, as “Mary ot Burgundy,” the 
“Parson’s Daughter,” and “Love and 
Prifle,” make up the deficiency in a great 
measure ; but \\ e cannot think that the 
“ Tales of Fashionable Life” under any 
title, and even when very cleverly writ- 
ten, do this. They are trashy, unsatis- 
factory food to tlie mind at the best, and, 
in their satirical vein, rather expose the 
weakness they ridicule for the purpose 
of exciting contempt, than of removing 
the evil which deforms their fellow-crea- 
tures, and renders them objects of ab^ 
horrence in the eyes of tens of thousands 
who can never judge for themselves as 
to the actual conduct of those above 
them. If the writers in question belong 
to the grade they satirise, surely they 

* Circulating lending libraiics were in this 
parish (St. Andrew’s, Holbom,) found ex- 
troiuely useful in their influence among the 
poor. A volume of Voyages and Travels has 
kept many a man from steering to the beer-shop, 
and Miss Kdgewoifli's Tales were ruin to a 
drop of the cratur” even in Saffron Hill. On 
my telling her Ahis when she was last in Eng- 
land, she said ** it was the siveetest reward her 
exertions had ever brought her.” 
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ought not to pive such bitter pills as 
they thus administer, for no other pur- 
pose than to prove the great family of 
nobility despicably dishonest, inordi- 
nately proud, contemptibly servile, and ' 
insolently tyrannical, without rendering 
them the means of purifying the sin 
they expose, and the imbecility they 
sneer at. On the other hand, if they 
have by permission crept into the ranks 
of the “ Exclusives,” on purpose to spy 
the nakedness of the land, (for naked it 
must be, if there is neither sound prin- 
ciples nor good intentions, whatever be 
its riches or its graces,) surely every one 
has a right to question tlie news commu- 
nicated by him who “ is an enemy in the 
camp,” and perforce practising those 
arts of base insinuation and unworthy 
artifice which he so freely attributes to 
those around him. 

. . How long these novels may remain 
popular, there is no saying — unhappily 
there is a principle in human nature 
likely to render them permanent. What- 
ever deteriorates from those above us, is 
grateful to the palate even of the aspi- 
rants who most earnestly desire to enter 
the ranks of the calumniated ; and per- 
sons of quality themselves are eager to 
see, or think they see, the peculiarities 
of their acquaintance exposed, even at 
the risk of being similarly exhibited 
themselves ; a weakness to be accounted 
for on the score of having more time than 
employment, and that want of excite- 
ment which arises as a concomitant 
trouble to those who are emphatically 

at ease in their possessions.” 

In point of fact, the aristocracy, both 
new and old, are very much like other 
human beings — education and circum- 
stances have enlarged the sphere of their 
virtues and their vices, both of which 
are somewhat distinct from their fellow- 
creatures, but (their temptations consi- 
dered) not larger, one way or other, than 
any other rank exhibits. So long as 
education consists in attainments and ac- 
complishments, rather than the inculca- 
tion of sound motives and subdued tem- 
pers, religious humility and dignified 
integrity, mere men and women will be 
subject to the faults of nature and situa- 
tion, whether they are countesses or 
country maidens, lords or leather cutters. 

** Worth makes the man, and want of it the 
feUow, 

** The rest is all but leather and prunella.” 

VoL. IV. No, 2. 


Where right principles have been 
acted upon, when has frail humanity ex- 
hilnted more of all that is good and 
amiable than our nobility (paiticularly 
our temale nobility) have possessed, but 
not therefore exhibited? In how many 
instances has the strictest self-denied 
been practised by the loveliest and high- 
est in the land, that the stream of secret 
bounty might cheer the hut of poverty, 
or relume the dw^elling of misfortune ? 

A new species of literary amusement 
is now widely diffused amongst us, of 
which Captain Marriott may almost be 
termed the father, since the “ King’s 
Own,” “Newton Foster,*' and “Peter 
Simple,” are unquestionably at the head 
of their class ; and, so far as we have 
seen, far surpass their imitators. Much 
as we admire the American novelist, who, 
perhaps, first rendered the sea scenes as 
captivating as they mre interesting in their 
terrors, we yet think our own country- 
man entitled to the praise of originality 
in the above novels ; since in the Ameri- 
can we have the sea — in the Englishman 
the seaman before our eyes, and it is the 
ser\dcc of the sailor, rather than the ele- 
ment on which he serves, that is ren- 
dered the great object of our attention. 
The semi-barbarous slate of our jack-tars 
at the very period of its progress into 
comparative cultivation, thereby losing 
its stronger points of humour and pathos, 
together with its frequent ferocity and 
astonishing ignorance, ask for no com- 
mon powers of discrimination, no com- 
mon portion of genius ; and in Captain 
Marriott wc find perfect competence to 
his own intentions, and of course he 
has opened a new gold mine, or at least 
one which has not been wrought since 
the days of Smollet, and then it was 
through a very distinct race of savages 
to the present far more amiable though 
less characteristic fraternity. 

One thing we are sorry to observe in 
this anipiated writer — he is fond of 
making the fathers of his heroes cither 
imbecile or wicked. It is true, old Fos- 
ter is a kind-hearted, absent, silly old 
man, for whom we have o regard ; but 
the Honourable and Reverend Mr. Simple 
is very hateful. Let us, however, be 
merciful even to him : the system by 
winch he became a minister is far more 
to blame than the individual. We can 
hardly feel surprised when we hear such 
a man say, “ D — the church of England, 
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Iliil4 ^ho ine one of her 

cl«rgyr* Until thnt time coiner when 
hjer livings n^e the reward of the good 
man wh^folfila bis dutiee, the learned 
man who IP^ea to confirm her precepts, 
we mnst expect such ebullitions from 
fopnger soxHi who accept iivinge that 
they may hunt and shoot, and old gentle** 
men who bow'^|br livings tliat they may 
lounge and gastronomise. 

Allowing tbat^the late year hag made 
no great figurn^ln literature, yet we 
ought to rejoice that at length it has de- 
creed a temple to art. This is one step 
in public virtue, and, as such,' we hail it, 
malgre all the faults and expenses com-' 
plained of in conjunction with it. 

At a time when all the world is talk- 
ing pf retrenchment, it may be a bold 
thing to say a word on the other side ; 
but it is, nevertheless, true, that wc do 
think John Bull a very parsimonious 
personage towards his children in some 
particular points. He likes industry, but 
provides against any getting forward in 
a fair way too fast — is grilling to reward 
the brave fellow who will give a blow or 
take one, but woe to the pale boy that 
pens a sonnet or pencils a landscape : in 
all the realms of roast beef and plum- 
pudding there is found no place for him, 
the genius of the family, 

Tnis species of avarice is spreading 
through every department of intellectual 
pursuit, and surely a more degrading 
meanness cannot be found. Wc have 
lately been horror-struck with reading 
tlirec advertisements in the ^'imes,'' 
purporting to pome from parents w ho had 
from two to five daughters to educate, 
and wisiicd to engage some young lady 
capable of teaching “ music, French, 
drawing, and every other accompli^sh- 
ment/' for which, one 'observes, they 
should give a salary' of 121, per annum. 
Another modestly speakg of ** a nominal 
salary," as fhe young lady would be 
rendered very comfortable and a third 
says, “ no salary will be given, as the 
lady will be treated as one of the family." 

Let any mother amongst us look at 
such advertisements, and place ourselves 
in Uie situation of either such governesses 
or iheir mothers, in order that we may 
justly appreciate the treatment ofifered to 
those talented, tndustriems, and virtuous 
young women to whom such offera are 
made* Many of them have been brought 
up in affluence, e^l^catcd at a consider- 


able expenae, and have no provision for 
future life, save that which their attain- 
ments may secure. From six hundred 
to a thousand pounds is, for this purpose, 
a necessary expenditure: and many a 
widow, from her scanty income, furnishes 
from year to year of ppverly and anxiety, 
such a portion of it as may secure to her 
poor toiling daughters this means of 
securing a gentlewoman's breail. And 
what is the result } A situation in which 
her duties arc more laborious than the 
lowest servant’s, without the reward that 
servant claims and ensures. No ! she is 
to be made con^fortahle in lieu of further 
recompense. What must that woman’s 
heart be made of who could contemplate 
her fellow-creature's entering her house 
in any situation who was not to be made 
comfortable ? She is to be treated as 
one of the family." How else should she 
be treated to whom is assigned the most 
delicate and important task on earth } 

And is she (1 would ask, for whom 
you thus bargain,) after sitting at your 
table for years, not only teaching your 
children, hut sharing your cares for 
them — giving the warm affections of her 
young heart to them, watching them in 
sickness, feeling for them in trouble, 
enduring i)atiently their foibles, yet 
firmly opposing their errors ; becoming 
part and parcel of the family she serves, 
—is she, I would ask, to go from your 
comfortable mansion to the parish work- 
house } or, with her eyes worn out in 
your service, to take in plain work 
la a garret ? Have you, in your abun- 
dant goodness, the power to secure her 
an almshouse ? Or, is it possible for the 
possessor of so many accomplishments to 
be toiled down into a housemaid ? What 
Will you do with the creature you no 
longer retpure, and, therefore, no longer 
care for } The hplplcsja old negro lias a 
hut and a portion of yams ; but the Eng- 
lish mother, far selfish than the 
Barbadoes planter, neitlier provides in 
youth nor age for the wants of one whom 
she employs in the noblest but the hardest 
occupation. 

Heaven grant, that, for the sake of de- 
cency, if not of humanity, this year 
may never witness equal injustice, and 
meanness, with this intentional stain up- 
on the past. The labourer is worthy 
of his hire " in every situation of life ; and 
whilst menial servants enjoy high wages, 
und all the common expenses of life are 
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conducted on a scale often liberal e veil to the gay, the fehr, ahd tiii weelthy—iBWbn 

eatmvagance» surely it is a cruel and un- bustle, splendour, and rivdty in luxury 
justifiable deed ever to tempt the ne* inriU pervade not only the lanto of lisfaion, 

cessitous thus, even to their own undoingi' but those of circle beyond drrifi, Who 
and particularly unworthy oti the part of advance towards them, we tiiCSe 

ladmst who ought to feel for their own reilections will not be iiltnisiye 

sex, and condder for them also. or inappropriate, which traoro diminish 

'' It is not enough that you should have an affectation of useless parade, and the 
ray custom, but that you should gain by efforts of foolish ambition, in the fair 
me,** said the present King of the readers of a work designed not less for 
French^ to a young coal merchant whom their use than their amusement. The 
he insisted upon paying immediately, woman who has sufficiept mental dignity 
Happy would it be if the same spirit of to resist the temptatiopl around her, will 
aansideration for the Welfare and com- necessarily direct a judicious expenditure 
fort of others, ran through the whole into its legitimate channels ; and although 
circle of society, more especially that no ]»roud display takes place at her hos- 
part bf it who hold the dispensing power pitable bohrd. it is certain no petty sav- 
to the larger portion. The unkindness ing, no oppressive dealing, no ditty con- 
of thoughtlessness, the injustice of with- trivance to elude a creditor or bailie a 
holding trifling payments, and of incur- de])endant, shall be whispered to the 
ling considerable and frequently uujus- circle whose envy she has excited, or 
titiable debts, ^ are the sources of inter- sting her own bosom in the bed of sick- 
jtiittable miseries through every grUdation ness or the hour of misfortune. The 
of situation, and are the more tepre- respectability and the personal accommo- 
hensible because every one may avoid dation of her husband ; the real welfare, 
them. “ Even-handed justice will com- not the fletitious splendour, of her chil- 
mand iKi chalico *’ to the lips of the dren; the happiness ot her friends, the 
humblest, which her own would recoil jiower of rewarding merit in her depend- 
from drinking ; and every one knows ants, and of extending the aids of cha- 
that although “ honesty may he the vir- rity and compassion to the poor and 
tue of a fdotinan,** it is one which a noble- afflicted, will be to her a daily tribute of 
man caniiot he deficient in with impunity, applause more dear in the quiet cheerful- 
To a far higher tribunal every one is ness of her “sweet, sweet home,** thaft 
amenable than worldly oj)inion or self- the loudest huzzas which ever rung in 
concocted precepts of convenience, for are the memory of those, who, in catering 
we not commanded “to do unto othcis for the Vvorld of pleasure, have earned 
as we would they sliould do unto ns.’* the condemnation alike of husbatid. 
At a period when London is filling with children, creditors, and their own hearts. 

THE REALMS OF AIR. 

ny G. K. CARTER. 

The boundless realms of air attract the meditative eye : 

When clouds of silvery whiteness hide the sapphire of the sky. 

Or stars pursue their silent course as beautiful and fair; — 

How pleasing to poetic minds — the distant realms of air ! 

Sole monarch of a world unknown, the sun with light enshrouds 
The purple summit of the hills, the bosoms of the clouds, 

And viewless^ as the spirit there the moon serenely glides. 

With queen -like brow, as if she held dominion o’er the tides. 

Oh ! \y1iat were Summer's glowing charms, or Autumn’^ hush profound, 

Or Winter’s stormy threats, with which the leafless woods resound, 

Unless those heavenly realms unto the Christian’s heart conveyed 
The hope of an immortal home that time shall never shade! 

Beyond the eagle’s proudest flight, beyond the farthest sea. 

Congenial souls shall meet again, from earthly trammels free, 

And when the dawn of glory breaks upoii the clouds of care, 

Shall thrill, with mingled songe of praise, the boundless realtas df air! 
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In Ire1and| as in Scotland^ among the 
lower orders, there is a prevalent belief in 
the existence and supernatural powers of 
the gentrjr cominon)y hnowa by tlie name 
of “ fairies/' / Many and strange are the 
stories 1 have heard respecting this myste- 
rious and muoh-dreadcd race of beings, 
l^ud and frequent have been the expres- 
sions of surprisei^ and even of anger, at the 
hard faitli which could not credit all that 
w^ narrated of the wonderful feats of 1 rish 
fairies. The mosttamiising thing was, that 
the more my disbelief was exhibited, the 
more incredible were the legends which 
were launched against my wilful obstinacy. 

1 have forgotten the full pafticulars of 
many of the traditions which were familiar 
to me when a boy, but my memory retains 
sufficient to convince me how utterly vain 
was every attempt to reason the supersti- 
tious out of their belief in the wild and 
the wonderful. 1 should have known that 
“—Faith, fanatic faith, once wedded fast 
To some dear falsehood, hugs it to the last/' 
But in these cases the fanaticism was 
harmless:— *it was rather of the head than 
of the heart — of the imagination, than the 
reason. It would be a Ibrtuuate circum- 
stance if all superstitions did as little mis- 
chief as ihts. 

In my youth 1 was a sickly boy — ^but the 
debility of the body was not accompanied 
with debility of mind. Shut out from the 
athletic exercises of my age, 1 read a great 
deal — and retirement compelled me, for 
amusement sake, to reading and contempla- 
tion more than yniuh is accustomed to in- 
dulge in. JVIy n idiug was very varied, 
embracing within its sphere all sorts of 
books, from the arcana of forbidden lore to 
the solemn mysteries of religion. The re- 
sult was, that 1 imbibed a sovereign con- 
tempt for the superstitious traditions of my 
native land, and it is raor^ than probable 
hat I was not particularly chary in evincing 
my contempt at every opportunity, whether 
in or out of season. When the mind of a 
hoy soars above the ignomnee which besets 
his elders, who have neither the chance nor 
the desire of being enlightened, he is apt to 
pnde himself, as i did, on the “ march of 
intellect’’ which carries him along trium- 
phant. 

Many, very many years have elapsed since 
I happened to be a temporary usitor be- 
neath the hospitable roof of one of the better 
sort of fanners, in the county of Cork, dur- 
ing the Midsummer holidays. As usual, I 
there indulged in sarcasm against cre- 
dulity ol the country. One eveningfl hap- 
pened to he not a little tenacious in laughing 
at the very existence of “ the fairy folJk,” 

^ t sometimes happens, ridicule accem- 
plisbed tnoEc than argument could hare.ef* 


The good people could bear any 
thing in the way of argument-^t least, of 
argument such as mine — they could even 
suffer their favorite theories and stories re- 
specting the fairies to be abused: but to 
laugh at tfaejn — that was an act of the 
greatest unkindness. 

My bost was almost in despair, and quite 
in anger, when the village schoolmaster 
came in, an uninvited, and, at that crisis, a 
most welcome guest. A chair was soon 
provided for him in the warm corner 
— whiskey, which had never seen a gauger’s 
face, and never been within a furlong of 
the gauger's stick, was instantly on the 
table, and the schoolmaster, for the hun- 
dredth time to my certain knowledge, lost 
no time in making himself acquainted with 
its flavour. 

1 had often seen him before. He com- 
bined in his character a mixture of shrewd- 
ness and simplicity : was a most excellent 
mathematician and an accomplished clas- 
sical scholar : but of the world he knew next 
to nothing. From youth to age had been 
spent within the limits of the parish, over 
which, ferula in hand, he had presided for 
more than a quarter of a century, — at once 
a teacher and an oracle ! Of course, he was 
deeply imbued with the superstitions of his 
native country, (for the superstitions of the 
north differ irom those of the soutlfir'nay, 
every district has its own shade of lielief!) 
but he was especially familiar with the wild 
legends of that rocky glen (the defiles, near 
the Kilworth mountains, commonly known 
by the name of Araglin, once famous for 
the extent of illicit distillation carried on 
there,) in which he had spent the golden 
days of his youth and manhood, in the use- 
ful but noiseless tenor of a scholastic life. 

It was to this eccentric character that my 
host triumphantly referred me for full infor- 
mation respecting the existence and the va- 
garies of the fairies. He wasted no time in 
prefatory proof of the former, but plunged 
at once into the heart of his story, and told 
the following talc : — 

“ You know the high hill that overlooks 
^e town of Fermoy ? Hand^some and thriv- 
ing place as it now is, 1 reineiuber the time 
when there were only two houses in that 
same town, and one of them was only^in 
course of building ! Well, there lived on the 
other side of Corran Thierna (the mountain 
ill question) one of the Barry’s, a gentleman 
who was both rich and good. 1 witih we 
had more of the same stamp among us now : 

— ’tis little of the Whiteboys would trouble 
the country then. He had a fine fortune, 
kept a fine house, and lived at a ^shing 
rate. It does not matter, here or there, bow 
many servants he had; but 1 mention them, 
because one of them was a very remarkable 
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fellow. Bis equd was not to be had, far or 
near^ for love or money. 

This servant was called Con O’Keefe. 
He was a little old man, with a face the 
▼erv colour and texture of old parchment, 
and he had lived in the family time out of 
mind. He was so small that no one ever 
thought of putting him to hard worh. All 
tliat they did was, now and then, from the 
want of a better messenger, or to humour 
the old man, to send him to Rathcormuc 
post-office for letters ; but he was too weak 
and too feeble to walk so far — though it 
was only a matter ot two miles ; so they got 
him a little ass, and he rode on it, quite as 
proud as a general at the head of an army 
of conquerors. ’Twas as good as a play to 
see Con mounted on his ass — you could 
scarcely make out which had the most 
stupid look. But neither man nor beast 
can help his looks ! 

Con was not worth his keep, for any 
good he did : but, truth to say, he had the 
name of being hand and glove with the fairies, 
and, at that time, Corran Thiema swarmed 
‘with them. They changed their quarters 
when the regiments from Fermoy barracks 
took to firing against targets stuck up at 
the foot of the mountain. Not that a ball 
could ever hit a faiiy, but they hate the 
noise of the firing, and hate the smell of 
gunpowder, quite as much as Beelzebub 
hates, 1^1 y water. 

“ Bdt it IS reckoned lucky to have a 
friend of the fairies in the house with you, 
and that was the reason why he was kept 
at Barry’s- fort. Many and many a one could 
swear to hearing him and the “ good folk” 
talk together at night, on his return from 
Rathcormuc with the letter-hag. My own 
notion is, that if he had any thing to say to 
them, he’d be too wise to hold conversation 
with them on the high road, for that might 
have led to a general discovery. He was 
fond of a drop; and, when the whiskey 
was in, he had such famous spirits, and his 
tongue went so glibly, that, in the absence 
of other company, he was even forced, as he 
trotted home, to talk to himself. 

One night, as he was going along 
pretty fresh, he thought he heard a confused 
sound of voices in the air, directly over his 
head. He stopped, and sure enough it was 
from tlie fairies, who were chatting away 
lik&vU bevy of magpies ; but he did not know 
Uiis at the time. 

** At first he thought that it might be 
some of the imighbours wanting to play him 
a trick^ So, to show that he was not afraid, 
when the voices above and around him kept 
calling out High up ! high up he put in 
his B]mke, and cried out, bold as a lion, 
” high up with ye, my lads!”— 

No sooner said than done. In a t^vinkling 
he was whisked off his ass, and was htf h 
up” in the air, in the very middle of we 


^ good people,”— for it happened to be their 
festival night, and the cry that poor little 
Con heard was the signal for collecting 
Uieir numbers for the night. There thev 
were, mighty small, and moving about quick 
as motes in the sunshine. Although Con 
had the reputation of being acquainted with 
them all, you may well Mieve that there 
was not a single face among the lot that he 
knew. 

“ At length, .off they all went, when the 
leader — a little morsef of a fellow, not big- 
ger than hop-o*-my-thumb — ^bawled out, 
** High for France, high for France, high 
over!” Off they went, through the air — 
quick as if they were on a steeple chaoe. 
Moss and moor — mountain and valley — 
land and water were all left behind, and 
they never once halted until they reached 
the coast of France. 

They made for the house (they call it 
chateau there) of a great lord— one of the 
seignors of the court— and, without leave or 
license, bolted through the key-hole into his 
wine cellar. How little Con was squeezed 
through, I never could understand, but it is 
as sure as fate that they took him with them 
into the cellar. They soon got astride of 
the casks, and commenced drinking the best 
wines, without waiting to be invited. Con, 
you may be sure, was n^t behind any of 
them, as far as the drinking went,— the 
more he was allowed, the better relish he 
had for their tipple. The ‘ good people* 
wondered at his great thirst, and pressed 
him to take eucipgh, and i’ll be bound that 
Con was never the man who’d wait to be 
asked twice. So they drank on until night 
slipped away, and the sun — like a proper 
gentleman as he is— sent in his first bright 
beams a a sort of gentle hint that it was 
full time to return. 8o off they went, and, 
in half an hour or so, they had crossed over 
the wild sea, and dropped Con (‘ pretty 
well, 1 thank you,’ by this time,) on the pre- 
cise spot where they had found him the 
night before. While in the cellar he had 
been drinking out of a beautiful golden cup, 
and, by some mistake or other, it had slipped 
up the sleeve of the large loose coat ho 
wore, and he brought it with him. [Not that 
Con was not very honest, but, being in bis 
cups, where was the wonder if he ‘ took a 
cup too much V 

“ Con was soon awakened by the warm 
sunbeams playing on his face. He thought, 
at first, he had been dreaming, and he’d 
have thought so until ibis day, hut, when 
he got on his feet the golden goblet fell on 
the road before him, and made it clear that 
it waa^||p dream. 

^ He said his prayers directly, between 
him and harm* lie put up the cup and 
went home, where, as his little ass had re- 
turned the night before widiont him, Bie 
funily had given him up as lost or drowned* 
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90100 of thom whispeiod thftt 2 io 
iliu«( h&re gone ojS* for good^ with the 
fadries. 

No#, does not this convinee you that 
theiO intisi bh Stteh things as fairieS P 8 tire, 
it is not ttiore that! twenty years since I 
heard himself tell the whole story frotn be- 
ginning io end i and he*d Say or swear with 
any man, that the entire of it was true as 
goroel. And, sure as my name is Dennis 
O'Cann, 1 do believe that Con was in 
strange comgai^ that night.*' 

“ Buti Mr. G^Cann, we must have more 
proof tluin little Con's own declaration.” 

“ To be sure you shall. Was not, then, 
the golden eup at Barry*s-fort, and to be 
seen— as seen it was — ^by Uie whole country ?** 

Certainly, if the cup is to he seen, the 
case is altered materially.” 

“ But I did not say mat the cup is at 
Batry’s-foot, only that* it foas. Tiie end of 
the Story is, indeed, quite at strange and 
curious as the beginning. 

“ When Con O’Keefe came back from his 
wonderful excursion, no one would believe 
the story he told them ; for though it was 
whispered that he was great with the fairies, 
yet, when the matter came to the test, they 
did not give credit to it. But Con soon 
settled their doubts; he brought forward the 
eup, and there was no gainsaying that evi- 
dence. 

“ Mr* Barry took the cup into his own 
beeping, and the name and residence of the 
French lord being carved on it, be deter- 
mined (as in honour bouud)^to send it home 
again. Bo he went off to Cove, without any 
taking Con with him ; and, luckily, 
as there was a vessel going off to France 
that very day, he sent off Con with the cup, 
imd hisverybest compliments. 

'ITie cup was the favourite goblet of the 
French lord, — a rare piece of family plate, 
given te one of his ancestors by one of the 
eld kings of France,— and nothing could 
equal the hubbub aud coufusion that arose 
When it was^ missed. His lordship cabled 
Ihr some wine at dinner, and then great 
Was his anger when the cup could not be 
found. In his passion— and he swore like 
any trooper— he took a solemn oath that he 
would never taste a drop of any thing 
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glronger than pare ««»•» 
on his table again ; and that ‘f It ^ 
forthcortiing in a week, »ie d ^ 

servant he had, and without glring them a 

and low the cup was searched for, 
but without finding it, os you may s«PP““* 
At last the week came to an end— me scr- 
tants had all their clothes packed up, to he 
Off in tiie morning. His lordsliip was getting 
dreadfully tired of drinWng cold water, and 
the whole house was, asono may say, turned 
topsy-tarvey, when, to the delight and ad- 
iniralion of all, iu en'oe ^ Keefe, from 
Ireland, with a letter from Mr. Barry, and 
llie golden cup, safe and sound • , 

“ To he sure he was welcome. lUs lora- 
ship made it a point to get ‘ glorious that 
night, and, as in duty hound, tlie whole 
household followed his example, with all 
the pleasuic in life. You may be certain 
that Con played away finely at toe wme— 
you know toe fairies had made him free 
of the cellar,” so he knew toe taste of the 
wine by tliat time 5 aye, and reh-shed it, 
too. Without a shadow of doubt, they all 
bad high life below stairs to perfecUon that 

etening. , „ 

“ Con was sent hack with many fine pre- 
sents for his master, and a long purse of 
gold for himself. From that day to toe day 
of his death, he never met with the fairies 
again, nor took ‘a cup too much,’ except 
iu the real Irish acceptation of toe word— 
the Clip being figuratively put for its con- 

tents.” , , ,, 

« And, Mr O’Cann, do yon believe oU 
tois line storv ?” ” Why, in truth, there are 
some parts that require an clastic mind to 
take it iu: but there is no doubt that Con 
was sent over to France, where there was a 
great to-do about a golden cup. If tbe talc 
be true— and I tell it ns Con used to relate 
it, especially when overcome by liquor, and 
when they sav truth is sure to he spoken--it 
is proof positive that there have been fames, 
and that not very long ago.” 

There was no combatting such arguments 
as these, based upon an “ if,” So 1 did not 
attempt the task, and tbe schoolmaster in 
triumph remained master of the unplouglied 
field of ignorance. ^ S. M. 


THE LONELY WRECK. 

BT G. B. CABTBB. 

No more like a giant awaked from hie sleep, 

Shall the vessel unfold her white sails on the^ deep ; 
No more shall tke ^hnder that slept in her sides, 
Proclaim the dominion she hdlds oer the tides: 

Hef proud flag is humblad, and silent lier deck, 
And the wincUi sii^ a dirge arouttd the lone wreck. 
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Mmoir of Ohm^lbtte Corday^ 

As wild as the seamen, with billows sorrounded# 

O’er the trackless expanse of the waters she bounded; 

And when her commander for battle airayM her, 

3he dared the attack, and destroyed the invader; 

But the days of her triumph are ended and past. 

And the stormy winds moan round her quivering mast. 

What rapture awoke in the hearts of the brave, 

As, at first, they beheld her consigned to the wave! 

When the skies, on whose bosom the golden clouds lay. 
Empurpled the peaks of the mountains with day. 

How changed is the scene! — she’s encircled with foam, 
And her crew are estranged firom their country and home. 

A wreck move sublime than the ship or her crew 
In the drama of Nature we frequently view. 

How often some genius assumes the deep lyre. 

Till its chords arc instinct with expression and fire ; 

But deatli chills the spirit that broke forth in song. 

Ere its lieart-thrilling music is heard by the throng. 


MEMOIR OF charlotte CORDAY. 


BORN 17(58— 

Amongst the many extraordinary fe- 
males who, from time to time, have been 
conspicuous in the world, through their 
heroism and patriotic devotion, none, per- 
haps, is more worthy of notice than the 
subject of the present Memoir, 

Marie ^nne Charlotte Cordo?/, or, as 
she is usually called, simply Charlotte 
Corday, was born at Rouen, in the year 
1768. Her father was descended from a 
noble family, and had himself formerly 
been Master of the Horse to the King. 
At the death of her mother, which hap- 
pened when she was very young, she re- 
tired to Caen, in the department of Cal- 
vados, to reside with one of her female 
relations, although her father was still 
living at Argentan, in the department of 
Orue. Of her early history very little is 
known. All that appears certain, is, that 
every attention was paid to her education, 
in order properly to expand the naturally 
strong powers of her mind. Gifted with 
a beautiful form, and a modest, yet at the 
same time dignified carriage, she seemed 
calculated to inspire the beholder wUh 
admiration/ ' Her moral character ever 
remained unimpeacbed, even by those 
whom she had rendered hf*r enemies by 
her anti-jacobinical doctrines. The occu- 
pations 111 which she delighted were chiefly 
mentaf, and rather of a serious cast Her 
reading embraced not only the literature 
of her own country, but extended also to 
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that of the ancient Greeks and Homans, 

It was the study of the history of this latter 
people, (as will be seen by a letter she 
wrote a short time previous to her death 

will be found m a &tter part of this pa- 
per,) in which she seems to have farmed but 
too favourable^ an opinion of Brutqs, that 
first instigatiid her to the murder of Marat, 
from whom neither herself nor any of her fa- 
mily had ever received any personal injury. 

It w^as only the accounts she heard of the 
daily enormities perpetrated by this mon- 
ster, who was continually exciting the 
blood-lWsly mob of Paris to axceaaes to- 
wards ibe respectable and bigWr orders of 
the community, that inspired her with the 
desire of freeing her country from Ws 
Her mind, which was as yet wavering, 
was shortly afterwards strengthened in 
its resolution by the following circum- 
stance ; — 

At the instigation of Marat, and some 
others of the leading Jacobins, a number 
of the Deputies belonging to the National 
Assembly, who were unwilling to second 
them in all their revolutionary schemes, 
were at first treated by them with the uU 
most contempt, and afterwards cast into 
prison, without even the form of a trial, 
or any grounds being alleged for such a 
proceeding. Those towns, therefore, 
whose Deputies had met with $uch unjust 
and barbarous treatment) came to the de^r 
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termiimtkm of sending an army to Paris, 
for the purpose of rescuing their Deputies, 
andstfterwardsputtingan end to the tyranny 
of this odious faction. The provinces of 
Normandy and Brittany in particular en- 
tered into this alliance; and Caen, in 
which town Corday then resided, was 
chosen as the point of assembly for the 
expedition. Jn the mean time, however, 
the greater part of the Deputies, who had 
been imprisoned, found means to escape 
into Normandy. There, by the personal 
relation of the atrocities perpetrated by 
Marat and his party, they excited the in- 
habitants of the district still more to the 
execution of iheir project. No sooner was 
the office opened for the registry of those 
who wished to enlist in the patriotic un- 
dertaking, than thousands of young men, 
from all parts of the adjacent country, 
hastened to Caen to join in the expedition 
for the overthrow of the tyrants at Pans, 
At the sight of such a concourse of war- 
riors, engaging in such a cause, the heart 
of a being like Charlotte Corday could 
not remain unmoved. The thought of so 
many brave men exposing themselves, 
perhaps fruitlessly, to tne rage of a blood- 
thirsty faction, raised in her the most pain- 
ful and sorrowful emotions. Already were 
present to her mind the despairing cries of 
disconsolate mothers, whom a cruel death 
had deprived of their only hope, the prop of 
their old age; — already she seemed to 
hear the lamentations of numberless 
maidens and widows, mourning the loss 
of their lovers and protectors. These 
dreadful prospects of the future, which 
her ardent imagination had presented to 
her in a tenfold terrible light, added to the 
fmquent interviews with the proscribed 
Deputies at Caen, raised her abhorrence of 
the infamous Marat, whom she regarded 
as the author of the present evils, to the 
highest pitch* ^ And now it was that, in 
the heroic spirit of female devotion, she 
d^rmined at once, and without any as- 
sistance, to free her unhappy country from 
the author of its calamities, the death of 
^om, she imagined, would put an end to 
the impending civU war, and thus, bv a 
voluntary sacrifice of herself, preserve the 
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oraer to ^pose no one else to any danger, 
she k^faer de^n, which she d^Ained 
to et wute singly, secret from every one, 
from her fadier. 

> P^ace undertaking a 

to Englwid, she took leave of Tier 


friends and relations at Caeibon the 9th 
of July, 1793, and travelled by the dili- 
gence to Paris. Soon after her arrival 
there she paid a visit to Duperres, one of 
the Deputies of Caen, and delivered to 
him a parcel, that had been entrusted to 
her by Barbaroux, one of the proscribed 
Deputies, She held a long conversation 
with him on the unhappy state of public 
affairs, but gave him not the slightest idea 
of the design she had in view. As any 
intercourse with her, however, in case of 
its becoming publicly known, might ex- 
pose him to the suspicion of the Jacobins, 
who might, therefore, afterwards consider 
him as an accomplice in the plot, she 
tried, by every means in her power, to in- 
duce him to take his immediate departure 
from Paris; but without effect. He then 
expressed his wish of returning the visit 
on the morrow, which she, however, de- 
clined receiving, on account of that being 
the day appointed for the execution of her 
daring attempt. 

As early as eight o’clock in the morning 
she went out, and having purchased a 
large knife, which slie concealed in her 
bosom, she drove in a coach to Marais 
hotel, where she was, hovi ever, refused ad- 
mittance. Having calculated upon such a 
refusal, she delivered a letter to the ser- 
vant for her master, in which she requested 
the permission of a personal interview, as- 
suring him that she could give him in- 
formation of a very extensive conspiracy. 
In the evening she again applied for ad- 
mittance, but received the same answer as 
in the morning. Corday, however, de- 
termined not to be dismissed a second 
time, pretended to have very important 
disclosures to make. Marat was then in the 
bath, and overhearing the dispute, ordered 
the servants to admit her into his presence; 
when, after a number of preliminary 
questions as to her name, place of abode, 
and the object of her visit to Paris, he 
learned the conversation of the proscribed 
Deputies at Caen, observing at the same 
time that their heads should soon fell 
under the guillotine.” Scarcely had he 
uttered these words, which were a new 
proof of his murderous intentions, than 
Corday, drawing the knife from her 
bosom, stabbed him with it to the heart 
He cried out but once faintly for assistance, 
fell to the ground, and a few moments 
afterwards expired. 

The de^ was no sooner committed, 
than> remaining motionless in the apart- 
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ired liiiiiHsif to the atten^o^, . who 
Af^ toth^ distance of their master* 
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lid^ a nomW of maoicij^l offi- 

ce knd members of the Committee of 
Saibfyj hast^ed to his hoteb by whom 
Coitfa^ underwent a preliminary exa- 
mtnafmn. One of the members, think* 
in^ to intimidate her, reminded her of the 
guilloldilet to which she replied merely 
with a smite. Whilst hooted and insulted 
by the mob with the most dreadful im- 
precations, on her way to the Abbaye, 
she betrayed not the slighest emotion, 
having apprehended much worse treat- 
ment-nothing short of instant death from 
Marat*s personal favourites. 

On the 17th of July, at about eight 
o’clock in the morning, she was removed 
from her prison, and brought before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. Her answers to 
the interrogatories of the court were all 
given in the most heroic spirit* Her de- 
portment, during the whole of the trial, 
was modest and dignified. She not only 
surprised the audience by her wit, biit 
also excited their admiration by her elo- 
ouence. She acknowledged the whole of 
tne transaction, and the motives that had 
prompted her to it, with the most perfect 
candour: and even went so far as to 
justify her conduct, by declaring it was a 
duty she owed to mankind, and the world 
in general. From the following specimen 
of her answers, some idea may oe formed 
of her character. After being questioned 
as to her name and age, and uie principal 
points relating to the murder, the examina- 
tion proceeded as follows : — 

ft. What tempted you to murder Marat ? 

A. His crimes. 

ft. What do you mean by his crimes? 

A - The misfortunes which anarchy has in- 
flicted on roy country. Marat has rendered 
our national character depraved, and cor- 
rupted the morals of the people. For four 
yearn has this monster been a disgrace to us 
through his crimes ; but, happily, lie was not 
a native Frenchman.* 

ft. Have you any associates ? 

A. Yes! 

ft. Who are they ? 

A. All upright men in France ! Are you, 

f sntlemen, so little acquainted witli the 
uman heart as not to perceive that no other 
inspiration was needed — that it is much 
hotter to execute one’s own will than a 

stmngefs. 

* Marat was born at the vill«ge Baudry, 
near Neufehatel, in S^witzerlsnd. 
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Q. Bad yen at 4esigti fivon. lUBljf ^Oiei 
beddeMamtf ! , 

A. Not "''-V . 

Q. Bo yon like tike rcpwBlieatt’ tofti. 
government? 

A. J)o I like H ? Yes, Ido; and per* 
baps, better acquainted with it than flmst 
pei-sons ; but the French have neither ^irit 
nor energy to be good repuhJicaus. 
around me none but egotists, seeking to raise 
themselves on the ruins of their fc^ow- 
citizens. In the National Assemblv f see 
ignorant and cowardly persons tamely lo<ldc- 
ifig on, whilst others are treading the laws 
of humanity under foot, and kindling etvtl 
war ; 1 am therefore weary of living any 
longer amongst such a degimed people. 

ft. Do you know this knife ? 

A. Yes ; it is the same with which 1 slew 
the author of anarchy. 

ft. What did you propose to yourself by 
the murder of Marat? 

A . To put a stop to the commodons raging 
in my country; and then, if possible, to 
make my escape to England* 

Q. But how could you form such a resolu- 
tion as to assassinate* a man whom you had 
never known ? 

A. i slew him to save the lives of a 
hundred thousand others 1 I was a repub- 
lican long before the Revolution, and 1 never 
yet wanted energy. 

ft. What do you undentand by eiieigy ? 

A. The sentiment which animates those 
who, disdaining the conslderatimi of their 
own safety, sacriflee themsdlveB for the good 
of their country ! 

We are sorry that the limits assigned to 
our Memoir preclude us from giving the 
remainder of the questions put to her ^ 
the judges ; all of which were ax^wered in 
the same collected and energetic manner 
as the foregoing. 

Chauveau, the person appointed by the 
Revolutionary Tribunal to defend her, 
made no use of the arts generally em- 
ployed by advocates in the defence of 
their clients, and which, in fact, on the 
present occasion would have been but of 
little service. His whole defenoe, with 
which, however, Corday expressed her 
entire satisfaction, consisted only of the 
following words:*— 

**The defendant (said he) confesses 
freely the dreadful deed of which she 
stan^ accused. She confesses feet^ 4iiat 
it had long been the subject her 
thoughts; she confesgeji Itie homttercir^ 
cumstances attending the exeoUtimi of H; 
in one word, she confetses, idl. Thfei 



it the whole (sS her defenee* 
This .intrepid calmness^ this total denial 
of lheniei^> this fireedom from all remorse, 
as it were, in the very sight pf death, 
however sublime it may appear, is pot 
natuml; it cgm mdy he accounted for 
from an excessive degree of j^itical 
fanaticism. Upon you, citizens, depends 
what weight tins moral consideration 
shall have in the scale of justice. I leave 
it entirely to your judgment” 

The jurjb haying found her guilty, the 
judges immediately decreed the punish- 
ment of death. Upon this sentence, 
which she heard with the greatest com«> 
posure, being pronounced, she gave a 
joyful exclamation, and then, addressing 
herself to her advocate^ tbas^ed him in 
the following terms 

« Your defence of me. Sir, was skilful 
and noble, and the only one suited to my 
situation. 1 thank you for it from the 
bottom of my heart That you have won 
my esteem by it f will instantly prove to 
you. Those gentlemen (pointing to the 
judges) Imve just informed me that my 
property is confiscated to the state ; in my 
prison J have incurred a small debt which 
1 entreat you to settle for me when 1 am 
gone.” 

Having beep reponducted to her prison, 
she partook of a roasted fowl with an 
apparently tolerable appetite. A few hours 
afterwards, when the executioner arrived 
to lead her to the pluce of execution, she 
wrote a letter to the Deputy Doulcet Pom- 
teeopWmt, whom she Imd at first solicited 
to be her advocate, reproaching him for 
having refua^ sudh a request, and repre- 
sentipg to him the noble manner in which 
Chauveau had acquitted himself of the 
tok. 

In ftm public reports of the day, two 
other letters are set forth, said to have 
been wntten by her in prison previously 
to her trial, one of which was addressed to 
the proscribed Deputy Barbaroux, which 
we have already allwed to, and the other 
to her fother, Ffoip the first, which is 
datedJN <rf July, eight o’clock in the 

evepin^,imd runs to a considerable lengfo, 
a few passc^, as tending 
to of our foregoing 

Thebegiwngconuiuea^rela- 
tson of the events that occurred to her 
frojptt the time of her departure from Caen, 
m fe the very mwhentof her stabbing 
. 


^ I coafesa (mya tewarda fte 
siopof fee letter,) feat what mm md felly 
determined to do fee deed, was fee eopmgt 
and enthusiasm wjfe which opr vmppfeers 
enlisted on Sunday, fee 7fe ips^ 

J thought it a pity feat so iPai^v hmve 
men should have to march up to Purls to 
fetch the head of an individual, whom, flfer 
all, they might have missed. I did net con- 
sider him at all worthy of such an honour ; 
fee hand of a woman was, in my epiuiop, 
sufficient for the purpose. When t left 
Caen it was my intention to have immolated 
him on the summit of the Mountain^ of 
thq National Assembly, which, however, 1 
found he had discontinued visiting.’* v * • 

“At Paris they cannot conceive how a 
woman could, in cold blood, sacrifice her own 
life tor fee sake of saving her country. I 
expected nothing less than to be murdered on 
fee spot.” * * • « May peace soop be re- 
stored ! 'I'hei'e is now one tyrant fee less, and 
without this we never could have obtained 
it. As for myself, I have enjoyed peace for 
these two days ; the happiness of my coun- 
try is mine.” * * • “ In my whole life 1 
never baled but one being ; and I have now 
shown what 1 am. Those who pity me, 
should rather rejoice that they will see me 
in fee Elysian fields wife Brutus and otheia 
of fee ancients. The moderns have no 
charms for me, they are such despicable' 
people. There are few patriots that know 
how to die for their countiy.’* 

“ To-morrow morning, at eight o’clock, is 
the time appointed for my trial ; perhaps by 
noon 1 shall have lived to speak the lan- 
guage of the Rommis. How t may conduct 
myself in my last moments I cannot say ; 
and it is only the end that crowns fee work. 
There is no occasion for my affectiBg in-t 
sensibility to my fate, as at present 1 have 
not the slightest fear of death. 1 never 
valued life except for fee utility it might 
bring with it.” 

The letter to her father, dated on fee 
same day as the preceding, was : 

“ Pardon me, my deas father, for having 
disposed of my life wifeout your penKdmiofi. 

“ 1 have avenged many innocent beings, 
and been the means of prevenUng fee deafe 
of ot hers. When the eyes of ^fee, people are 

Without some expUnation, this term may he 
rather unintelligible to many of our leaders. At 
this period of the KevolaUon two parties were 
predominant in France, vise, the Repeblieaivaiid 
the Jacebm party. The ffirmer, at bead of 
which was Brissot, were generally oelled Brisso 
tines, though son^times Gimpdists, from numy 
of Its partisans coming from fee depar^cn^t of* 
Gironde. The latter, or Jacobin party, Vent by 
the name of “ The Mmntaint^irotsi many of its 
memU^rs occupying the highest seats in fee hall 
of the Assembly, and was headed at first by 
Rohespleriv and Danitm, and afterwards by 
Marat. 





op«^, fh^iy w!B eertainly n^do$ at bting 
ddKrand fi^ a tymt The teasoa oi mj 
feigni^ a joainey to England axose fiom 
my wish to remain tncognt^a, but I soon 
found that impossible. I only trust that 
you isill not be injured by what 1 have done ; 
at all erents you will find protectors at Caen. 
Farewell^ my dear father; forget me, or 
rather rejoice at my fate. You know your 
daughter; no bad motive could have im- 
pelled her. Embrace my sister for me, 
whom I love with all my heart, as well as 
all my relations. Remember the words of 
Corneille ; — 

‘ Le crime fait la honte, et non pas Tcchafaud.’ 

“ To-morrow, at eight o'clock, I shall ap- 
pear before my j udges.** 

About five o^clock in the afternoon, she 
was removed from her prison to the place 
of execution. On her way thither, which 
occupied upwards of two hours, she dis- 
played the same firmness and composure 
that had rendered her such an object of 
* admiration on her trial. The streets, 
through which the mournful procession 
passed, were lined with thousands of per- 
sons, some of whom, indeed, had the 
brutality to insult her ears with the most 
dreadful imprecations, for having deprived 
them of their chief, and the abettor of 
their crimes. But neither reproaches nor 
imprecations affected in the least the se- 
renity and mildness which shone in her 
beautiful countenance. She mounted the 
dreadful scaffold, at the sight of which 


tnaniT & beanfed wartior h)A trembled* 
with the moist tiftdaunted firmness^ and 
saluted the surromiduig spectators, who 
now changed their former impreeations 
into loud acclamations* She adjusted her 
head herself under the dreadful machine; 
and, before the completion of her twentv- 
fifth-year, offered up her own life for the 
sake of saving thousands of her fellow- 
countrymen. When the axe had ter- 
minated her existence, the executioner 
seized her head, beautiful evenin death, 
and showing it to the surrounding multi- 
tude, gave it several buffets, no doubt 
with the idea of thus getting into their 
favour ; but even this rabble, accustomed 
as it was to every species of crime and 
barbarity, showea its indignation at the 
atrocity, by insisting that the wretch 
should be immediately punished. 

Thus perished, by an untimek death, 
the beautiful and unfortunate Oharlotte 
Corday. Her corpse was buried in the 
church-yard of St. Magdelaine, not far 
from the grave of Louis XVI. 

To enter into any examination of the 
morality of the deed by which this self- 
devoted heroine sought to benefit her 
country is not our province : our readers 
must form their own opinion on the sub- 
ject. In whatever light, however, her 
conduct is viewed, one thing is certaiit : 
that with her own sex her example is 
unlikely ever to find many followers. 


THE CONTEST OF 

First Spirit. 

From my loved J talian shore, 

Gladden’d by my smile no more, 

From the gently heaving wave 
In vt^hose spray my form I lave, 

From the rose and jasmine bowers, 

Blushing with a thousand ftowers— 

From that sunny strand I hie ; 

Who on earth so hlest as 1 ? 

My home is in the moon-lit spray, 

Yet shnn 1 not the eye of day : 

] wander oft, unseen, unheard, 

When fair Aurora’s warbling bird 
First tunes her lays— 1 love the land 
Where, os if toucu’d by genii’s wand, 

O’er all the smooth enamell’d plains 
Unfading beauty ever reims. 

Dear, art thou ! smiling Italy, 

What spirit half so blest as 1 ? 


THE SPIRITS. 

Second Spirit. 

My dwelling is th’ Atlantic wave — 

There, upon a bursting billow, 

Furious, raging, is my pillow. 

There my dwelling-place 1 have: 

Who, of all the sons of air, 

Can subvert my empire there — 

What is Italy's suflcned strand. 

What her ruse, or what her vine, 

Tho’ the sunbeam ever shine — 

WhaVs this gajj, luxurious land. 

To my echoing, foaming tide ? 

Ylm, sprites of Italy, may hide 
Your heads in your own southern fiowers; 
I am Ocean’s lord— alone 
I listen to its hollow moan. 

Away, yc elves of perfumed bowers— 
Mine be the stormy and the wild, 

Be yours tlie soft, the fair, the mild. 


Third Spirit. 

My home is in the trackless air— 
Wmpt in a shroud of moonlight fair, 
Invisible I now have fiown 
To listen to old Ocean's moan— 



To lieor i^e Nexeid*« midnight aong, ' ^ 

To view each poiie melodious iivave, 

. Blight in the moonshine-^ded 1 have 
my ethereal home» along 
The shore of earth. What bpiriC dare 
With me compete ? Your homes are fair, 

But mine the loveliest is of all— - 
Beply^ ye elves of this high hall. 

Q.UEEN OF THE SPIRITS. 

Cease) hlest sylphs, this contest vain — 

Glorious spirit of the main, 

lliy thund’rinff waves are grand and bright : 

Gay spirit of the realms of light. 

Thy home srial is and pure, 

’Tis exquisite ; and be tnou sure, 

Glad spirit of th’ Hesperian land, 

Thine is the fairest earthly strand. 

?*5weet are thy roses, rich thy vines, 

Thy fields where Ph<nbus ever shines. 

But see, the first bright tinge of day 
. Crimsons the waves — Aurora’s ray 

Colours the east — ye sylphs regain 

Your homes— the moon is on the wane. M. M. 


NO AFTERTHOUGHT WHEN ONCE A WIFE. 

** These awful words, ‘ Till death do pan,* 

^lay W'ell alarm the youthft^ heart. 

No afterthought— when once a wife, 

The die le cast, and cast for life.’’ 


To those young ladies who are about 
to pronounce, or who have already pro- 
nounced vows, which nought save death 
can disannul, the following hints” are 
^wgg^sted. To the former I would say, 
pause and refiect seriously ere you enter 
into a new state, whether you can con- 
^ientiously fulfil all the duties which it 
imposes upon you; and let the latter re- 
collect that, as their destiny is irrevocably 
sealed, their duty now is " to bear and 
forbear,^* even abould they not have drawn 
prizes in the matrimonial lottery. 

A good wife should be perfectly free 
from afiTectatton, vanity, and that thirst for 
universal admhatbn which, if not checked 
in the bud, may eventually lead to the 
most unhappy consequences* “ The die 
is cast,” and it becomes, therefore, her 
duty to devote her whole soul to the task 
(should it unfortunately prove one) of 
pUaeirtg him w^ho has chosen her from 
among the multitude to be the partner of 
bis •* joys and sorrows.’* Selfishness must 
not enter into her character, and &e should 
at all tunes be r^y to give u||i her own 
Ojpnoiis to ins— ^ 0(^ult him in evefy 
^when he returns 
or of 


the day, as the case may be, receive him 
with a smile of cheerfulness and delight. 
Let her especially beware of ever exhibit- 
ing either caprice or waywardness of 
temper. 

Should he ever in a moment of irrita- 
tion, whether from a just or unjust cause, 
utter an unkind wore), as she values her 
own future peace, let her not by an angry 
retort add fuel to the flame already kin- 
dled. The wisest of men has said, ‘‘ a 
soft answer turneth away wrath, bu 
grievous words stir up anger and a look 
even, at such a moment, would be capable 
of sowing the seeds of endless discora^ in 
such a case she must bear meekly with His 
infirmities of temper ; and if he proves to 
be in the wrong, wait until he is calm ere 
she attempts her own justification* Above 
all things, let her beware of acquainting 
her friends” with any matrimonial diit 
ferences that may arise ; for there is no^ 
thing more degr^ing to a woman's pride 
than, on that score, to be foe object of pity 
amongst her a^^ntanoes, foe fetn^ 
prt of which (lilae the €!mmi^es in La 
Fontaine's fable, who zna^fiedi one ^ 
into two dozen or foimab^la,) will aisur*. 
ediy assist her to swell out foe calalogne 
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of 1^9* misdeni^Eiors to such an ext^t fleet a moment^ they would ttet a 
iiM die will think him “ the vilest of the meek and quiet spirif * is their greatest 
vilV* and herself “ the most injured of ornament; that scrupulous cleanliness and 
her sex/’ Th^^ce proceed eternal quar- neatness — ^that ah innate modesty and ele- 
reis and recriminations; for what man will gance of mindy which characterise^ or 
forgive^ or at least place any confidence should characterise^ every woman of edu- 
in the woman who thus informs the world cation and good breeding, leather' with 
of tho^ dissensions which should be hid an amiable disposition, a cheerful and 
in the inmost recesses of her own breast ? obliging temper, and an earnest desire to 

It should be the supreme pleasure of a please, would gain and retain their hus- 
good uHfe to make home as agreeable as band s affections more effectually than all 
.possible to her husband : those numberless the tawdry trappings of fashion* 
attentions to which the French give the If a woman ]^ssess shewy accomplish- 
title of ** petits soins,'' and which the ments, she should only bring them forward 

woman who loves knows so well how to after marriage, to enliven her own fireside, 

pay, should not be neglected : she should unless her husband take a pride in seeing 

consider nothing as trivial which could her shine in company ; in that case his 

win a smile of approbation from him. will must be law. She should pay a due 

»Should he be fond of society, and his regard to her health, and, if delicate, 

income permit him to indulge in it, she not exhaust his patience by constant com^ 

should assist him gracefully in doing the plaints and unavailing murmurs, which 

honours of his table ; and as the house- would only tend to depress his spirits, 

hold affairs would be exclusively her de- without affording her the least benefit, 

partment, she should not trust to servants, A proper sense of religious duties and 
but superintend every thing herself, a due observance of public worship being 

However extensive her establishment,, eco- the foundation of every virtue in woman, 
nomy should be strictly enjoined, and ex- and so necessary to her temporal as well as 
travagance even in trifles carefully avoided.^ eternal welfare, cannot be loo strongly in- 
The neglect of this has been the ruin of culcated. Wives in particular should at- 
too many families, and bitter must be the tend to the advice of St, Peter, who tells 

reflections of that woman, wlio, by her them “ to be in subjection to their own 

thoughtlessness on such points, has brought husbands ; that if any obey not the word, 
misery on all those most dear to her ! If, they also may without the word be won by 
on the contrary, her husband is fond of the conversation of the wives ! while they 
retirement, she must not, by constantly behold your chaste conversation coupled 
filling the house with company, give him witli fear, ^^'hose adorning, let it not be 
cause of complaint, as there is nothing the outward adorning of plaiting the hair, 
more annoying to a person of studious and and of wearing of gold, or of putting on 
retired habits than a never-ending influx of apparel ; but let it be the hidden man 
of idle visitors. of the heart, in that which is not corrup- 

Extravaeance in dress is a growing evil, lible, even the ornament of a meek and 

and should be checked ere it becomes a quiet spirit, which is, m the sight of God, 

subtle bosom sin.” If women would re- of great price.” 

MEMOIR OP CATHERINE THE SECOND, EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 

BY THE DUCHESSE D'ABRANTES. 

There has been lately published at Paris, writer of France at the present day, and 
a biographical sketch of Catherine of Rus- that her style is always sprightly and en- 
sia, die great bad woman of the north, tertaining whenever she cnooses to write* 
written by the graphic pen of the Duchesse Her work proceeds thus r — 

d’Abrantes. This memoir exhibits the In the midst of the splendid /etej given 

varied talents of Madame Junot in a new soon after the conquest of the Crimea^ 

light Sometimes she appears to forget the and in celebration of the victory, a warn- 
severity of unornamented truth rather ing voice reached Catherine of Russia, 
more than we should wish, if we were which seemed to declare that the time 
searc^ng for authentic information on such was not far distant when she must render 

a subject. No one can, however, deny an account of her railty life^ 
that Madame Junot is the first fomale Gregory Orion, who had been the 
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Ori^ liad requested pennieskm to travel, koi advanced to protect the finpresa— 4>tit 
liiden with the riches heaped on him by she* who at the moment that she recx^ 
his soveteignt be visited ifarious countries nised Orloff had s^n that he was out of 
in fiorope* **OrIoff was married ; he hii his mind, immediately interposed* Md* 
espoused the young Countess Zinowieff, speaking with great softn^ assured him 
hit coosin, lady of the cipher of the £m. that she did not know till then that his 

press.* She was amiablt^ and handsome, wife was dead. . • a* 

and this man enjoyed great domestic ** *Yes, she is dead** said Odo^ 

happiness* a blessing that he had little shaking his head and folding his hand^n 
deservM. At Inusanne he lost his wife, * she is dead — angel that she was,— and* 
after an illness of a few days. The pas- as for me, 1 remain behind. 1 am vey 
sions of Orloff* always violent, seemed to unhappy* Katinka* for I loved that wire 
be concentrated in the agony of grief he of mine very dearly— I loved her pas- 
felt when he closed tire eyes of this sionately !* 

soother of his life. Tire frenzy of despair And this savage Orloff shed tears of 
that succeeded her immediate loss, was k>ve and despair mr the loss of his wife, 
followed by a settled melancholy ; his AH of a sudden he perceived Lanskoi* 
attendants were deceived by this apparent and began to laugh, 
quietude* and he toedt the vray to Russia ** • Ah, ah !‘ he said, ^ ‘ who is it we 
without any one perceiving that grief had have here— -a new favourite ? Hum* you 
unsettled his reason. The evening of his are very young, child! Poor ninny- 
arrival, there was a grand fete at Tzarco hammer, how will you like to ^e a sud- 
Zblo ; the halls resounded with joyous den tumble from this elevation ?' He 

and animated airs* the waltzing groups *thcn redoubled his sallies of laughter* ^d 
went found the dancing room with celerity, added such insulting expressions respe^ing 
and in the midst of this lively crowd, the Empress, that Lanskoi, whose sisters 
Cailierine leant on the arm of Lanskoi, a were present, sprang forward to expel 
new favourite, whom she really believed him by force* Orloff looked on him with 
loved bar from gratitude, and of whom an expression of contempt* and extendmg 
rire was doatingly fond. All of a sudden an arm which would have demolished the 
a man in deep mourning presented himself elegant figure of the favourite at a blow, 
before her : he wore the first decorations he said, • another step and I will fling you 
of the Bosrian empire, and a crowd of out of this window’ — ^showing him one 
foreign orders basics, but all oddly put close by. 

on, and ftuitastically jumbled together ; ♦* * Orloff ! Orloff !* cried Catherine in a 

his hair was in the utmost disorder, his tone of remonstrance : then addressing 
face ghas% pale. Catherine shuddered Lanskoi* whom she retained by force, she 
when slie recognised Gregory Orloff. added, Met him alone* don’t you see he 
« * Ah well, Katinka,* he said, with a is mad ?* 
delirious laugh* * you still have a taste for * Oh ! to be sure : 1 am mad, am I ?* 
dancing then } Will you waltz with me? retorted Orloff with a bitter laugh ; and 

Don’t let my black dress scare you ?' then he added, ^ And wjio has made me 

** And he looked alternately at his mad ? Is it not thee, Katinka ? Was it 

mooming habit, and at Catherine. All not for thy sake that I became a r^^kide* 

of a suderen* his countenance assumed an an assassin, and stamp^ on my brow the 
expression of wildness. sign of a murderer* which makes all men 

“*Did you know that my wife was flee that lode thereon? And now, woman* 
de^?’ he shouted out with a terrible voice, thou sayest I am mad.’ 

* did you know it, 1 my ? And if you did ** He raised his mm* and Ms meitaeing 
know it* how dared you give a ball when attitude so terrified the &npr^ that Ae 
my poor Zinomeff was scarcely buried ? uttered a cry, and sunk ban faintii^ on a 
Sternal perdition sefase you if you com- sofa. Her terror reoaUod Orloff to himself 

gu ootra^.* for a few instants* but he still retained 

eotmVihsywore Ma savage manners. He remed away from 
the Empress* andleft theioyal 
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th^m uritli letror- To thpse youn|f people 
not remember the demeanour of 
Orl^, wbenf in the meridian of his power, 
he iis€^ to traverse those apartments, the 
scene was inexplicable. 

^*For a long time Catherine retained 
the greatest terror of this formidable visit- 
ation. More than once again Orloff 
forced himself into her presence. She 
dared not forbid him the court, for, mad 
as he was, he awed her. The reproaches 
with which he loaded her, made every 
one shudder. At last, he was carried to 
Moscow by force. In a state of phrenzy ^ 
he declare the apparition of Peter the 
Third was ever present to his eyes ; that 
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" Vladimer CMoSt returned to tfie Bm^ 
press her portrait, surrounded with dia* 
monds, which bis deceased brother, Kite 
all her other favourites, always wore on 
the breast-button of his coat. Cathe* 
rine gazed on it for some moments in 
silence, then returned it to Vladimer, and 
desired him to give it from her to Alexis 
Orloff, with permission to carry it as his 
brother had done. In fact, Alexis had 
shared the crimes of Gregory, and, in 
his turn, was now to inherit the same 
rewards.'* 


LINES FOUND IN THE CELL OF A MANIAC. 

Supposed to have been wrkten during a storm. 

Rise, spirit of the whirlwind, dread demon of the blast, 

And crush an abject wretch whose dream of hope is past : 

Stern elements, I brave ye, far your hottest rage can ne’er 
Equal my bosom’s storm — increase the torture there. 

Oh! reason, consciousness, why do ye return at times 
To tell roe what I am — to tax me with my crimes; 

To remind me of the past: — and oh, why at times upraise 
The curtain of futurity — shew unto my gaze 
A hideous boundless space, the place for spirits curst. 

Where seem shadowy fiends to hover, until my spirit burst 
It’s clayey limits? ♦ * * 

J(s * 3 *: » ♦ 

Though dark, and dimly seen tlirough a twilight’s mystic gloom, 
"Ks Hades, dread abode— ’tis there I see my doom. 

Hope, e’en cheering hope, from me, from guilty me hath fled. 
Dead amongst the living, yet living ’midst the dead. 

Come, madness, ra^ng madness, come ; for thy worst horrors are 
,To the tortures of remorse to bo preferred far. 

I see the vengeance of my God, I hear his awhil caQs, 

Ii^ the stormy winds that roar, in the thunderlxflt that falls. 

Rave on, ye elements, ye annihilating powers. 

Dread noneful comrades of my gloomy mortal hours: 

F<ff oh, 'tis sn^eet to me to hear the thnnders loudly crash. 

And mark. the crimson lines that stieak the l%htning’s fl^sh. 

lota. 
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In the esurlier periods our history, 
beings of another World are recorded to 
have ridden on the wings of the wind — 
the incubus, or nt|httnan^— and to have 
wandered about fiotn parish to parish, 
blasting the com and the cattle, or casting 
spells and afBictions over the objects of 
their ipdiscriininate enmity. Tradition 
almost invariably stamps the unhappy 
mortals, who, in the estimation of the vul- 
gar; were qualified by dge or loneliness to 
jSold Communion with such spirits, with 
the seal^ of the most wretched poverty; 
and whilst they were supposed to have 
over all subjected nature a boundless 
power and an uncontrolled influence, 
rarely was either exercised in the first law 
of nature — self-preservation ; and few 
were those who knew where to calculate 
on the next precarious meal. Though 
the exceptions were rare, yet among these 
marked ministers of good or evil, there 
were some of a superior caste, who, 
whether they possessed or not the un- 
earthly power attributed to them, were far 
removed, by nature and qualifications, 
from the ignorant race with wnom popular 
prejudice nad allied them, and to whom, 
trdm secret motives, they would instil the 
notion that they did belong. Of such 
was the individual of whom we are about 
to fipeak. 

Dame Sagdey had attained the requi- 
site age, and with it the reputation, of 
dealing in withcrafL She was the only 
remaihing descendant of a once opulent 
and numerous family, whose possessions 
extended principally over the wide wilds 
of Hertfordshire; but in early life much 
had been sacrificed by her brothers m the 
rage of the crusades, in which they 
fell; her husband and three sons were 
martyrs in the insurrection of Leicester, 
and with them fsunk the remainder of the 
property. 

Alone and desolate, Dame Sageley be- 
held the domains of her ancestors in the 
possession of strangers and foreigners; 
and the only compensation awm*ded to her 
in her old ^e, for the sacrifice of her fa- 
mily and fortunes, was a small house, 
surrounded by a garden, perhaps half an 
aCTC in extent, and a pitilu] pension 
^nted to iier by Henry the Third, on the 
nwders of the widely-extending forests 
,wbi<jh tl^n spread down to the banks of 


the little river Bulbourn, and separated 
them from Langley, the residence of, that 
monarch, and the place whei^ h<j then 
held his court. The humble vilb^ of 
Langley bears no vestige now of the &- 
vour in which it was then held ; but at 
the period to which our tale refers, the 
long line of houses, whose monotonous 
bearing is now only occasionally broken 
by the rattle of a town coach, or the heavy 
drawl of some agricultural vehicle, was 
then the scene of merriment and festivity 
on occasion of the birth of a Prince, after- 
wards known as Edmund of Langley. 

It was little probable that a female of 
Dame Sageley’s reputation should pass 
unvisiled by some one or other of the 
court party; but, secluded and uncom- 
promising in her nature, she shunned the 
public gaze, and aware of the reputation 
which beset her, she as much as possible 
avoided a contact with the world, save in 
the little offices of charity and kindness to 
her poorer neighbours during periods of 
sickness or sorrow. To her cures of the 
diseased, and some small relief to persons 
in poverty, it is not unlikely she was in- 
debted for the reputation of one who held 
communion with forbidden things, More 
than usual care had been bestowed on her 
own education, and even as a girl she had 
excelled in the limited knowledge of those 
rude days. Some acquaintance with the 
healing powers of simples, in an expe- 
rience of little less than fourscore years, 
and through numerous vicissitudes of a 
changing fortune, which she had acquired, 
renderccT her an object of reverence even 
to those by whom she was feared. 

Latterly, another and imperative motive 
had increased her necessary vigilance for 
seclusion. A family to whom, in the de- 
cline of her falling fortunes. Dame Sageley 
had been indebted for l&indnesses, had 
fallen into evil days, and of a numerous 
mcc one child only remained. Proscribed 
^d hunted down, the shelter which under 
richer roofs had been denied to her, she 
found beneath the humble thatch of J^me 
Sageley. Years had rolled on, and the 
unconscious and soniling infant had be- 
come a fine girl, in the bloom Rowing 
youth and loveliness ; and to preserve her 
loveljr charge from the profane gaxe of 
the visitors at the adjoining palace, to 
cultivate her intellect and enrich her mind 
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with whatever resources her own afforded, melody proceeded ; but tidien told from 
was the daily occupation of her aged pro- old witcn Sageley's cottage, they would 
twtor; and well were her efforts repaid, pursue their course with a smile of con- 
To a quick perception and an ardent spi- tempt not always unaccompanied with a 
nt, the youno; Gertrude added an intense- slight tremor ; for even the higher class, 
ness of application which seconded the in those days, had some belier in simer* 
efforts of her aged instructress ; so that, natural powers being possessed by tnose 
long before she had arrived at years of who communed with tne Evil One. 
maturi^, she need not have shrunk Bright and happy as were the days of 
a^shed before the accomplished and the innocent Gertrude, evil was impending 
hi^ly-gifled ones of the land, though over her ; and the light heart, that never 
hitherto she had seen little more than the knew sorrow but for others, was to be 
churls by whom their cottage was sur- pressed down with its own : yet her aged 
rounded. Amongst her many accom- protector forgot not the duty to which she 
plishments, she had been early accus- had devoted herself ; and whether her in- 
terned to embody in son^, without the aid fluence partook or not of earth, so it was 
of any accompaniment, the warm imagery exercised for good, what did it matter ? 
of her own pure and uncqntaminated During the festivities which succeeded 
mind ; and to pour the effusions of her the birth of another heir of England, it 
light heart on the evening breeze, or be- had been her care more than usual to 
neath the pale light of the broad silver seclude her child, as she fondly called 
moon, was her delightful task,^ when the Gertrude, and the increasing concourse of 
ancient dame, beneath the latticed portal visitors rendered such seclusion more than 
of her dwelling, where the eglantine, pas- ever needful. Still, when all around were 
sion flower, and clematis were blending supposed to be within the palace, and 
their harmonies of tint and odour, would peace was on the cottage and the fold, 
press her withered hands upon her head, the exuberant and girlish spirits of the 
and, whilst she blessed her with all the youthful inmate would burst forth into 
fervour and energy of a parent, she song. Frequently would Gertrude wish 
would almost forget the sorrows of de- she ^uld witness the gaiety of the neigh- 
parted years. bouring court ; and sometimes, when the 

Often, in the calm of the receding day, dame would endeavour to repress this 
as the tones of her voice, now deep and wish, and tell her the fulfilment of it 
sad, now light and mounting, floated over would too probably be her ruin, she 
the waters that glided silent and slowly would almost yield to melancholy; but 
through the valley beneath, have the pea- even then she would indulge in ner fa- 
sants mirried their steps, and deemed the vourite talent and sing. At such a mo- 
sounds as not proceeding from an earthly ment did she warble the follovriog song, 
voice. Busy courtiers, too, would linger in a half-plaintiff tone of repining and 
and listen, and wonder whence such melancholy:—* 

The sun is setting cheerily 

On shrub and tree and meadow. 

The doe, alarmed, goes bounding by 
Beside her lengthening shadow. 

Along its course the rivulet 
Goes gliding on in gladness, 

When 1 alone am sore beset. 

And half inclined to sadness. 

Tlie spring-tide comes, and nature wears 
Ilex gorgeous robe before us; 

Her course the moon straight onward bears, 

Along the blue depths o*er iis: 

But 1, alas Uie day: am born 
For selfish sorrow only; 

Like the nightingale, on single thorn 
1 sing, for 1 am lonely. 

The eagle soars along his path, 

He seeks his rocky eirie; 

And even the lery night bird hath 
A task that does not weary. 

VoL. IV.— No. 2. M 
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Mow, in mi nif^ 

All Imng Aingt Uxe joyons; 

Tlrey know no tiu^gbt like those M(e bear 
Within us to iestroy us* 

For I, the simplest of my race, 

WiUiout or ^ef or sorrow, 

1 weary of the happiest place, 

And doat upon the morrow. 

But sorrows o’er me may l>e flung— 

Alasl f do not need them; 

For what is e'en the heart nnwrung 
Without Its native freedom? 


The last murmurs of her voice had 
seareety died away when a quick tapping 
waa heard at die door. 8o unusual a 
sound startled the youi^r inmate ; but 
Dame Sageley, whose blo^ ran in a more 
even current, eapressed no i^mptom of 
alarm* and her look compo^ Ger^ 
trude's spirits, as she rose td admit the 
intruder. It was a youth, apparently of 
two*and4wenty but the quivering blaze 
of the wood embers on tlie low hearth 
gave suflScknt light to discover that the 
failm he bore on his wrist bespoke him 
an atti^dant of the court, and bis dress 
was in the extreme of the fashion of those 
days. He slightly apologised for his 
trustoiii but with the air of one who felt 
a consciousness that be was more accus- 
tomed to conferring than receiving favours. 
Notwithstanding a haughtiness of demea- 
nour* his apology^ though slight, was 
made with an air of ^uiteousness and 
goodibreedii^, ttich as in society is never 
without its en^ But the dame had seen 
too lax^ of mankmd, dieir deceit and 
hypocrisies, tv> be for a moment deluded 
by blandishment of manner or a smooth 
voice, and from the moment she addressed 
him he felt conscious it was so, and he 
spoke with less confidence and more re- 
spect. Uuaaustomed to the paths on 
his return from bt. Alban’s,** he said, 
“ he had lost his way, and the distant 
sound of a voice which he had followed 
had led him to their door, and he could not 
resist the temptation to behold the being 
from whom emanated such sweet melcniy.” 
He had now only tp repeat his apology 
and witlidraw, the dame giving him no 
encouragement for further discourse. The 
lights of the palace, still glimmering on 
the Opposite hiH, were pointed out to him, 

> with a civil but very cold salutation of 
adieu! and he turned from their door. 
G^rude trpped hiss, hasty steps down the 
des(^t from their, tmttagc till his tij:ure 
,t^.I6st. jn the wood that skirted the &ui. 


bourn on either side. She beard the 
splashing of his steps as he waded the 
ford—she saw him fer a moment as he 
ascended the opposite bank— he was then 
lost to her anxious sight. Short as had 
been this interview with the young stran- 
ger, the susceptible heart of Gertrude al- 
ready felt its influence. Her eye was still 
bent on the spot where he had disappeared. 
Unconscious of her own feelings, her 
thoughts were still wandering from her 
loved home. Still, in imagination, she be- 
held the stranger, when the hand of her 
aged monitor, gently resting on her arm, 
lecalled her to herself.— Child of my 
dearest affections, ” said she, “ 1 read in 
your eye, and your silence, and your 
downcast look, the revolution that has 
taken place in your heart. To recal the 
past is impossible : our efforts must be di- 
rected to guard against the future. You 
know not yet what love is, but you have 
seen the being you fancy you could love — 
whom you tnink you already love. 
Nay, dear Gertrude, I blame you not; 
this passion is the. curse, as it is the 
delight of youthful hearts, and the 
kindest and warmest are its most ac- 
ceptable victims. 1 would warn you, 
Gertrude, but your own heart must be 
your defender against evil; yet, child, 
SHtJN THIS YOUTH— Ae uould be your 
pirdUhn, Gertrude, when 1 shall be 
laid in the churchyard on the hill, you 
may, you will, need a protec-tor — a guide. 
Take, then,” she continued, “ this small 
relic.'* You see it is a golden heart; it 
encloses your fate. Wear it next your 
heart. In the hour of danger, break it; 
and though the knowledge of its contents 
may rend your heart, it will save you from 
perdition.*' 

The affectionate girl burst into an 
agony of grief, and throwing herself on 
her bosom interrupted her, saying, ** Dear 
mother^ speak not so sadly; I will think 
no more of this handsome stranger ; stiili*' 
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added i^he Urtlese girl« Bighitifr* '* I widt I 
had nfit seen him.” Ah, Gertrude, 
Wttld to God you had not 5 would that I 
could preserve you wholly from that 
passion which causes the spring of life to 
pass away in sorrow, and the summer 
without peace ; attd makes us the victims 
of frte and afBiction, till the mists of au* 
tumn wrap us in their gloom, and leave 
the bitter blasts of winter entirely to eon« 
sume us. Retire now, my child, and let 
me reflect in solitude how we can avert 
this great evil.’’ The next day the stran- 
ger came not ; truc« he had not promised * 
ah ! was he not expected ? He had not 
hinted an intention of doing so, and yet 
poor Gertrude felt disappointed. The 
gay girl had become grave, her smile was 
no longer the smile of a tranquil spirit, 
her daily occupations became wearisome, 
for her thoughts were upon the stranger, 
and she had resigned the serene slumbers 
of innocence and peace fur tumultuous 
dreams. At length he did come ; then 
days and weeks passed on, and still he 
continued a constant visitor. The aged 
dame forbade him not ; she dared not, for 
she KNEW HIM, Still she encouraged 
him not. 'i’he energies of her nature 
seemed to be leaving her, or was it that 
her task on earth was nearly done, and 
that she felt it was so, and resigned her- 
self calmly to the abandonment of her 
strength and the extinction of her intel- 
lects f She saw the young people daily 
companions ; wherever retirement was to 
be found, in the intricacies of the wood- 
land paths, by the winding of the river, 
by moonlight, or when the early sun was 
rising in the east, still they were insepar- 
able. To delight her aged friend was 
How iio longer the only object of Ger- 
trude’s songs ; to watch her wishes, no 
longer the sole delight of her heart — the 
stranger was her all of hope, of thought, 
of love. 

Gradually the good dame Sageley was 
shikibg to that rest which her miseries on 
earth had long made her sigh for. Con- 
stantly she warned Gertrude to think only 
of the youth as of a stranger, or as a 
frtund, or as a relative, “ but as a lover, 
Gertrude, never ! It would be your ‘ per- 
dition,’ and from that I would save yon, 
yet, dare I, lyet? No— oft my child, will 
sorrow dim your eye ; frequently will the 
hitter sigh heave your bosom ; my deatli 
will cotne, sickness may befal you, still 
break not the relic— love may cool, friend- 
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when honie, and friends, atl, all are lost 
and sorrow Seetns wearied with persecu^ 
tion, and a marriage with THAT vootm 
promises to secure your liappiness, then 
perdition is hovering o’er yoiu Then, 
and only then, break the relic, and you 
will be saved, though your peace may be 
a wreck— should you dare to marry him 
without doing as I, in these my dying 
hours, command you, soul and body you 
are lost.” 

Gertrude sighed, but was silent, yet 
she cherished the thought that he loved 
and would never prove false. 

From exhaustion the poor old Woman 
ceased her warnings, and the afflicted 
Gertrude retired, not to sleep, but to won- 
der at the dame’s vehement and myste- 
rious manner, and to think of the youth, 
whom in spite of every thing, she loved. 

The following morning the poor dame 
was found a corpse, on her knees. Ger- 
trude’s tears were the tears of bitterness, 
and her wailings the agony of an almost 
broken heart. 

Gertrude was now alone in the world, 
the being who professed to fove her was 
unknown to her, save as an attendant cm 
the Court; her own simple heart had 
acknowledged him for its lord, but in the 
pureness of her mind she shrunk from a 
continual intercourse which the presence 
of her aged friend had hitherto sancti- 
fied. By almost invisible degrees she 
imagined her lover had become embold- 
ened by the decease of her loved moni- 
tress ; he no longer stood in awe of that 
indefensible being,— of that superiority 
from which he had hitherto shrunk. At 
length he spoke freely, and then plainly, 
and when they parted— Gertrude burst into 
tears. In the violence of her sobs she 
felt the pressure of the relic, but she dared 
not have recourse to what she deemed its 
mystic influence. Sorrow visited her,— 
but there was now no chance of her mar- 
riage with the youth she loved. 

Months passed aw^, and Gertrude had 
fled from her home. 'The attentions of her 
once humble lover were changed to per- 
secutions ; the memory of her departed 
fnend clung heavily to her ; every little 
neglect to which she felt dhe had sub* 
jected herself for the man from whom she 
now fled, returned with accumulated force, 
—And yet she loved him I The contrast 
of her once happy home, haf^y, though 
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m bumble» was ever pressii^ upon her 
i^ughts. The scene of their first meet- 
ings the witness of their growii^ affec- 
tion, all was remembered, but it existed 
no l^er for her : it was lost for ever— 
yet she loved him ! Mer misery and de-* 
gmdatioa, wretchedness and poverty that 
by before her,^4^ged not her seutU 
ments, so for faithful is the heart of 
woman! How unchanging when once she 
truly loves, 

London was not then what London is 
now : at all times miserable enough for 
the unhappy, yet too often to it the un- 
happy fly as to their only shelter. But 
within its walls there was then no refuge, 
even in the streets, "1 he beggar fled from 
the insufferable stench by night, and the 
precarious alms charity gave were but a 
pom* compensation for the necessity of 
wading through its filth -by day. Into 
many of the streets daylight scarcely 
ever penetrated, so closely d.d the upper 
stories approach each other by the pro- 
jecting buildings, that they nearly met 
overhead — ^yetto London fled the wretched 
Gertrude. It was not long ere misery 
had worked its worst with her, save that 
it could not deprive her of her innocence. 
Her little property was expended, and 
her trifling personals had all been dis- 
posed oL Exhausted and hungry, the 
fragile form of the once lovely Gertrude 
had wandered from the city, and, with her 
head resting against a bank, she lay on 
the public footpath which crossed an open 
Held where now AJder>gate-Btreet is situ- 
ate, without a loot to shelter her. 

'fhere are always wretches to oppress 
the desolate. A heartless rabble soon 
collected, making a mockery of her. She 
was almost too far gone to heed them ; 
but as she raised her languid eye to some 
two or three figures that stood aloof, as 
though she would implore protection, 
though too feeble to ask it, she cai^ht 
the eye of Iier lover, her oppressor, her 
pui^er. With the little strength that re^ 
mained she sprung towards him, she clung 
to his knees, and b^ all his sworn affeo- 
tioii she e^ujured him to save her. He 
spurned friHii him, and ordered her to 
m seis^, accusing her of witclicraft. 
She shrieked akmd. The mob receded, 
as if fearing contagion, to make room for 
her to pass, deafoning the suffering girt 
with meir groans and Idsses. On her 
fimheangcastintit^jpM such was her 
deWBty, was no otfmxm Oi her 
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recovery. Her sweetness of temper eg- 
cited feelings of huihanily in ^her jailors, 
and with t^ir care she was sufiBiciently 
recovered to Understand the nature of tjbe 
situation in which she was so er^lljr 
placed. Still she poured forth the grati* 
tude of a thankful heart that even her 

f iresent misery protected her from her 
over's importunities. Alas ! she was de- 
ceived. Her returning health and strength 
were duly intimated to him who nad 
brouitht upon her all this misery. Em- 
boldened, yet apparently softened, he 
came, yet again insulted her by offering 
the gilded infamy she had already re- 
jected. He then essayed taunting her 
with her miseries, and pointed out to her 
that his simple word could extricate her. 
She reproached him not ; but she said, 
depending on her own uprightness, she 
had measured his love by her own, and 
most bitter was her disappointment. He 
left her, saying she would repent when too 
late even for him to save her. 

The next morning she was arraigned. 
On the bench of her judges sate her ac- 
cuser. He, the son of the monarch — 
her lover — was there to accuse her. Then 
she felt the truth of all Dame Sageley had 
said — then she felt the mercy of her warn- 
ing, but too late — bowed her head meekly, 
but made no reply to the accusations 
brought against her, though she felt all 
was false. She was condemned to six 
months' imprisonment ; yet not even whilst 
they were bearing her away was her af- 
fection wholly subdued, though now she 
felt it hopeless. Heavily and wearily* 
passed the term of her imprisonment, and 
latterly her lover had ceased his persecu<* 
tions. At the conclusion of her punish- 
ment, with an aching heart she bent her 
steps to the scene of her childhood, of her 
hapless love. She shrunk from the great 
city. She felt chastened by affiictfon, if 
that which was pure could be rendered 
more so. She now looked dn the past 
with less passion, and upon the future with 
more hope* She resolved to return to the 
cottage, her sole inheritance, and by la- 
bour and diligence procure a subsistence, 
and forget her persecutor. But what can 
represent her horror when, on reaching 
the long-cherished spot, die found the 
cottage mat had iheltoed her infancy, the 
cottage in which she had learnt all her 
lessons of piety and go^i^ess, the cottage 
rendered dear by the hallowed remem- 
te^anoe of borde^ly^amented protectressj 
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ttet cottage, the scene of all her hope, 
of all her love, scathed, and a black- 
Ohied nrin: the garden, too, was de- 
stroyed, and not a vestige of former beauty 
or comfort remained. Her heart at once 
told her who had done this ; and then, 
and then only, she felt she loved him no 
longer ! She had home the death of her 
hopes, die persecution, the neglect, the 
scorn of him she loved, his insult, his 
contumely : but thus to strike at the root 
of all her fond remembrances, thus to 
render her homeless, she thought he must 
be a heartless wretch, indeed, and she 
ceased to love him, or thought she had. 
Nature and nature^s wants will be heard in 
despite of the direst, deepest sorrow ; and 
poor Gertrude found her bodily strength 
diminish as her mental powers became 
more vigorous. She thought of the relic. 
“ Alas ! * she said, now I never ^haIl 
, need to break it. Want and ruin to all 
my hopes are before me ; but now he, the 
son of a long line of monarchs, will never 
seek me, seek my hand. No, no ! — The 
secret, therefore, will die with me.” 

Scarcely had these thoughts passed 
through her mind when she saw her lover, 
repentant and in humbleness of heart, be- 
fore her. He knelt to her, and said, 
“Gertrude, best beloved of iny soul, can 
you forgive? Will you now receive to 
your heart a wretched being who, through 
all, has loved you / Forgive my degrad- 
ing offers, forget my persecuting cruelty, 
and share the brilliance of fortune your 
•virtues deserve,” 

Love still was triumpbant in the faith- 
ful heart of poor Gertrude Uer deceased 
friend and her admonitions were forgotten, 
the relic was not thought of ; she sunk on 
his bosom, and in the fond forgiving weak- 
ness of woman, she forgave, and again 
trusted. That day week was appointed 
for their nuptials, and her lover placed 
her under the care of an honourable fe- 


male. Swiftly flew the hours. He was 
seldom absent. Gertrude Was almost too 
happy to reflet how One so lowly bred^ 
would be received as the bride of the mo- 
narch's son. That she was to be the ho- 
noured and honourable wife of the man 
she loved seemed her only thought. The 
day previous, while tryiiig on a golden 
chain he brought tier, she took off the 
riband from around her neck to which was 
suspended the relic. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Remembrance flashed on her mind ; she 
became pale, and tremblingly related to 
her lover under what circumstances it was 
given to her, and added — “ I dare not now 
break it, for Tear it should be the medium 
of dissolving our happiness, and prove it 
only a delusion ” Her lover smiled con- 
temptuously, and said — “ Surely, my 
Gertrude cannot be so weak : let us break 
it, love, and prove the fallacy.” 

She yield^ — he broke it. A paper 
fell out, with these words inscribed ; — 

“ As you value the blessing of your 
dying friend, my long-tried and faithful 
Sageley, let not my child know the secret 
I now confide to you, except to save her 
from perdition Keep her from court. 
She is the child of the King — I am 

HIS VICTIM,” 

Poor Gertrude ! she was spared further 
trial. From that hour reason left her. 

Well her lover remembered, when he 
was but a child, the sorrowful tale of 
Ijudy H— — , who left court in disgrace, 
and, it was reported, gave birth to an in- 
fant, never after lizard of. Gertrude was 
that infant. 

Had the vittuons-mmded Gertrude re- 
sisted the weakness of her heart, and lis- 
tened to the warnings of her aged friend, 
she would never have consented to con- 
fide her happiness to the man who would 
have destroyed her, she would never have 
had cause to break the goi<dEn helic 
and never have known the fatal secret. 


THE PARTED GIRL. 

The evening shades have gather'd o'er 
Yon bark upon the billow% 

Bright stars look down, and softly pour 
Their light around each pillow; 

Yet still there is one dark*hair’d mmden there. 
Who lifts her eye to Heaven in prayer. 


* Of her pmatige she was ignonuit# 


of Imte Notes. 

The flowitig Wave is dipp'd ia gold. 

From the deep red setting sun. 

And daylight’s wings begin to fold, 

For his race is nearly run; 

Still that maiden looks on the burning sky. 
And her bosom swells with heart-drawn sigh. 

Faint mists are rolling o’er the tide 
Of Atlantic’s heaving breast, 

And gallantly they onward glide. 

Like a bird to its mountain nest: 

Yet that pale girl thinks of a far-off laiid. 
And longs to dy back to its happy strand. 

A cloud wrapt in its crimson vest, 

The lone, last one in the skies, 

Where yon star wakes from its fairy rest. 

To gaze as the daylight dies ; 

That cloud has caH’d to tlie maiden’s mind 
The dear one she’s left in her home behind. 

It has wing'd from the white-cliff ’d shore 
Of Old England’s sea-girt isle, 

Where breathes a voice she hears no more. 
And laughing lips she sees not smile; 

Oh, her long dark lashes can’t stay the tear 
Which falls for the heart she loves so dear. 


Ivy will die if torn away 
From the oak to which it clung, 

So that maiden’s spirit, once so gay. 

Will moan like a harp unstrung; 

For she breathes, she sighs, she prays alone 
For that lov’d lost form — the absent one ! E. 6. 

January, 1834. 


MEMOIU OF LAURE DE NOVES; 

USUALLY CALLED PETRARCH’s LAURA. 
(^Continued from pa^e 35.) 


[an authentic ik)rtrait appeared 

It) continuing the biography of these two 
intereifttm f^rsoiisi we gather from Pe-* 
trarch*B Latin letters that copies of his 
sonnets were conveyed to the fair inspirer 
of bis poetic genius. Whether she could 
read them after she received them, is a 
noint on which he has left us in doubt, as 
nc mentions in bis correspondence that 
Laura was unlearned, and, in the four^ 
teenth century, reading even a native lan« 
guage was a somewhat scarce accomplish- 
ment This celebrated beauty may, then, 
have shared in the general ignorance, 
without being liable to any particular re- 
! proach. On the other hand, Petrarch’s 
admission of her want of learning tn^ re- 
fer only to her inabaily to rf ad his Latin 
poems. With the <|saal want of self- 
criricism apparent m great writers, Pe- 
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trarch held these in higher estimation 
than the emanations of original genius, 
which have rendered both him and the 
object celebrated immortal. An argu- 
ment in favour of t^e supposition that 
Laura could read Italic is in the circum- 
stance, that, out of the two authentic pm*- 
traits of Laura* still in ^isteuce, she is 
in the one represented as reading a poem 
Very attentively. It is now desirable to 
mention the source from which the portrait 


* Befora the close of th^ present half-yearly 
Tolum*$, we will present our readers with this 
second authentic portrait. Laura is not only ha- 
bited 111 n totally ditierent manner, but her por- 
trait must have’been taken when she was about 
aftoen years older than she appears to be in 
accompanying the former poition of her history 
in the January Number. 
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is Akm that illustrated the first portion 
of this memoir. 

This portrait is most satisfactorily 

I )roved to be that of the youthful Laura 
rom the circumstance of the laurel tree, 
the symbol of her name, being painted 
by her side ; also, by her being placed 
near the well-known portraits of Dante 
and Petrarch, reading a poem ; and like- 
wise because she is attired in the green 

f own, figured with violets, described by 
etrarch. We have, too, the evidence of 
the tradition of the inhabitants of Avignon 
and those of the neighbouring districts, 
that Giotto painted it from the life. Giotto 
was the court painter at Rome, and when 
Clement the Fifth transferred the papal see 
to Avignon, Giotto became resident at that 
city, and lived on intimate terms with Pe- 
trarch and the family of the De Sades. 
Giotto left many very fine specimens of 
his art in a chapel, most singularly painted, 
at Padua, and likewise at Ferrara, Flo- 
rence, Naples, and, above all, in ihe 
cloisters surrounding the Campo Santo, 
or Holy Field, at Pisa, where there 
are innumerable portraits of noble and \U 
lustrious persons of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, most of which, though in excellent 
preservation, are nameless, through the 
want of some distinguishing signs and 
tokens whereby to recognise them as his- 
torical characters. But the painted clois- 
ters at Pisa have not, till lately, met 
with the attention from antiquarians which 
they deserve, being, as they were, wholly 
unknown in the last century. These 
cloisters are a most curious deposit of 
historical portraiture, mixed with odd 
scriptural designs. Giotto commenced the 
work at the instigation of Dante, who was 
living in exile at Ravenna when Giotto 
visited him. The great poet is known to 
have sat to him for his portrait: it is 
still to be seen in many places in the 
cloisters. Dante likewise mentions the 

S 'nter Giotto with great affection in his 
vina Comedia. 

In 1348, that dreadful plague, called 
in history the plague of Florence, which, 
like the present cholera, first commenced 
in the east, reached the lovely shores of 
the Mediterranean. It broke out in the 
east of China, and is supposed to have de- 
stroyed a tenth of the human species. 1 
made the circuit of the earth in three 
years, lliis scourge carried off half the 
tuhabitants of Avignon, in the month of 
April its venom was most active, and on 


the 3d of that month Laum» the Lady de 
Sade fell sick and made her will ; m the 
6th she expired, and was buried the same 
day in the church of &. Clara, at Avig-** 
non. She was then in her fbrtv^secom 
year. Seven months after, her husbafidf 
Hugues de Sade, espoused another wsfii* 

Hugues de Sade, the husband of Laura, 
was by no means easy in regard to the 
adorations of which his wife was the ob- 
ject. Tradition declares that he was a 
jealous husband, without being an affec- 
tionate one ; nor could the guarded cold- 
ness of the demeanour of his beautiful 
and faithful wife altogether avert his suspi- 
cions, which lasted during Laura’s life. 

There is still in existence a most inte- 
resting record of Petrarch’s feelings when 
the tidings of the death of Laura reached 
him. This memorial, far more lasting 
than any monument, is contained in a ma- 
nuscript copy of Virgil, it is still to be seen 
ill the library of the King of France. This 
Virgil is full of marginal notes in Pe- 
trarch’s hand, and in the same hand, in- 
scribed on a blank leaf, is this simple and 
touching memorandum, written m Latin 
prose : — 

FSANClSCO PETRASCA TO HtS BELOVED LAURA. 

“ Laura, distinguished by every personal 
excellence, and long celebrated by my 
verses, was first seen by me, yet in my youth, 
on the Gib day of April, 1327. in the church 
of Clara, at Avignon, at the hour of ma- 
tins ; and at the same early hour this light 
was withdrawn from us, in the same month 
of April, in the year 1348. I was at Ve- 
rona, alas ! at the time, quite unconscious 
of iny loss. The mournful tidings, by let- 
ters of my friend Liidovicus, reached me at 
in the same year, on the 1i)th of 
May, in the morning. Her chaste, her 
beautiful body, was buried on the evening 
of the same day she died, in the church of 
the Cordeliers at Avignon (the same with 
that of ISt. Clara^. Her soul, indeed, as 
8eiieca said of Scipio, has, 1 am persuaded, 
returned to heaven from whence it came. 
In ]>aiuful record of this event, I have writ- 
ten the above with a melancholy pleasure, 
and in l/us place, which is often preseat to 
my eye, to the end that, by reading it often, 
I may make a pmper psiimate of this fieeiing 
existence. Tlien shaU I be fully satisfied 
that there is nothing more in life that ought 
to occupy my affections. This last great tie 
being broken, u is time to leave this great 
Babylon,— the departuie which, under the 
Uiiine blessing, will be welcome to me— 
welcome when I think of the vain cares, 
empty hopes, and unforeseen accidents of 
past time.” 





TUte&kefApiiU b««menii|Ob($(f«Si^ 

€oo<I Friday. 

We have been fevoured widi sowe 
ori^ital translations from Fc^rcfa, in 
which a close adherence to the peculiar 
turn of thought in the Italian has teen 
observed vrim remarkable terseness and 
accuracy. From these we have selected 


two that Casta il^ cn pecafiar era 
in the life <^die audior. Hie fellowmg 
sonnets, written during laara's life, 
the reader will perceive, are literal trans- 
lations, unfettered by the rhythmical 
arrangements of our langu:^, which 
therefore give more especwly the ^mt 
of the Italian. 


SONNET THIRD, DURING LAURA’S LIFE. 

(Good Friday was the day he fell in love.) 

Era il giorno, &c. 

It was on the day when the sun hid its rays 
Out of pity for its creator 

That 1 was caught, and I did not guard against it; 

For your lovely eyes, lady, enthralled me. 

It did not seem to me to he a time to defend myself 
Against the shafts of love. ’Tis for why I went 
Secure, without suspicion : whence my misfortunes 
Began amidst the general woe ** 

Love found me quite disarmed, 

And the way to my heart open through my eyes. 
Whence tears made themselves a passage. 

Notwithstanding, to my thinking, it was not honourable 
To wound me with an arrow in that state. 

And you, who were armed, not even to show the bow. 

SONNET FORTY-SEVENTH, DURING CAURA^S LIFE. 


Beneditto sia ’1 giorno, &c. 


Blessed he the day, and the month, and the year, 

And the season, and the time, and the hour, and the momenta 
And tlie fine countiy, and the spot, where 1 was deceived 
By two lovely eyes that have bound me. 

And blessed be the first sweet grief ve. 

That 1 had at being joined with lo hi 

And the bow and the arrows with w ch 1 was pierced, 

And the wounds which went to my heart. 

Blessed he the many songs wliich I 
Sent forth, calling on the name of my lady, 

And the sighs, and the tears, and the wishes; 


And blessed be all the paper 

Whereon I registered her fame, and my own thoughts, 

Which are hers alone, so much so that nought else has a share. 


Petrarch firmly kept the resolutions 
made by him. His after-life was 
wholly occupied by studies of a refined 
and spiritual nature. He consecrated the 
memory of I^ura by verses still more ele- 
gant and admirable than those that cele- 
brated her beauty when living. 

This memoir would be incomplete if it 
was not accompanied by a specimen of 

Q.uel vago impallidor, che il dolce riso 
P'un amorosa nebhia ricoperse 
Con tanta micestade al cor s’oflTerse 
Che li si fece in contra 4 mezzo il riso 


one of these gems in his own language. 
The following is considered by the Italians 
as the most perfect of his sonnets. It has 
been translated by Lady Dacre and Miss 
Agnes Strickland. The ti^slation by 
the latter was published in the Jfew 
Monthly Magazine^ during the editor^ip 
of Campbell, and deserves to be pro- 
nounced exquisitely beautiful;—* 


i, V® alludes, not to any public calamity, hot to the general mourning and prostration of 

brjrt which the Catholic church eudeovonra to produce on the public mind by means of her sym- 
boucal ceremoiuidi on Ooed^Fnday. 
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, ' Conobbi allor si come in pamdtso / , z’ ^ 

Vede Pun Paltro; in ml guisa s’aperse' " " 

duel pietoso peubier ch^ altri non scerse, 

Ma ride'l io dPaltrove non m^alBso 
Ogni angelica vista, ogni atto umile 
CUe giamniai in donna ov* amor fusse apparvO 
Fora uno sdegno a lato a quel clii io dico, 

Chinarva in terra il bel gnardo gentil 
K la undo dicea (come a me parva) 

“ Chi m’alloiitana il mio lidele amico?” 

There was a touching paleness on her face, 

Which veil’d her smiles, but such sweet union made 
Of pensive majesty and heavenly grace, 

As if a passing cloud had veiled her with its shade. 

Then knew 1 how the blessed ones above 
Gaze on each other in tlicir perfect bliss; 

For never yet was look of mortal love 
So pure,* so tender, so serene as this. 

The softest glance fond womiin cier sent 

'Po him she loved, would cold and rayless he 
Compared to this, which she divinely bent 
Earthward, with angel sympathy, on me; 

Winch seemed, with speecnless tenderness, to say, 

“ Who takes from me my faithful friend away?” 

translation of ** QUEL VACO IMPALLIDOR/' BY LADY DACRE. 

A tender paleness o’er her cheek 

V’eilcd her sweet smiles, as ’twere a passing cloud, 

And such pure dignity of love avowed, 

Tliat, in ixi) eyes, my full soul strove to speak, 
rheii knew I how the spirits of the blest 
Commuinon hohl in heaven; so beamed serene 
That ])it\ing thought, by e\ery eye unseen 
Save mine, wont evu' on her charms to rest. 

Each giacT angelic, each meek look htiinane, 

NVhieli love eVr to Ins hiire'-t \otaries lent, 

IJy this weic deemed ungentle cold disdain, 

Her lovely looks, with sadness downwiird bent, 

In silence to itin fancy seemed to say, 

“ W'ho calls fiom me my laitlilul friend away?” 

Another masterpiece of Italian poetry, tience, and at a lime when his feelings of 
written after the death of Laura, seems passionate excitement overcame his tetter 
composed during the dominion of irripa- spirit of resignation : — 

SONNET OF PETRARCH, WRITTEN AFTER THE DEATH OF LAURA, TRANSLATED BY 

MISS AGNES STRICKLAND. 

Quant 1 mvidia 

How much I envy eailh, whose cold embrace 
Wruph ilic fair louii for c\cr torn from me. 

And veils in daihness that enchanting face. 

Which, midst distraction, gave inc peace to see. 

How much to Heaven itself I hear despite, 

Who'^c glorious portals evennore lelaiu 
The radiant spirit, and impelled us flight 
Where others scarcely entrance may obtain. 

How much I’m jealous of the blest above, 

Who dwell for ever in her presence fair. 

By me desired with such devoted love — 

And to relentless death what hate \ hear. 

Who, liavmg slain in her my life and sense, 

Sleeps ill her shrouded eyes, nor calls me hence. 

VoL. IV.-No. 2. 
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T}ib celefarated mmtiim ct INitmk 
with the poetic laureh at Home» was not 
the reward of these his mo?! perfect 

G sms, but was awarded him for a stiff 
tin com^itiotw an heroic poem, called 
^fnca^ which he and the learned world 
esteemed far more than his beautiful Ita- 
lian sonnets. Posterity cannot be a judge 
in the matter, since the poem of Jifrica 
is unknown to them, it having died a 
natural death, or is still lying in manu- 
script in the cabinets of the learned, in 
Italy. This coronation took place before 

He built his house, whence, 
Among the hills, a glimpse 
Ihat sooth’d, not stirrM.” 


the deadi of Laura. It made him in such 
esteem, that he was perpetutdly appointed 
envoy fiom the Pope to prinees of Italy. 
We do not think it necessary to follow 
our poet in these journeys, nor to devote 
any space to his friendship for Rienzi, or 
to dwell on poems devoted by him to the 
cause of his friend and the freedom of 
Italy. In the latter part of his life, Pe- 
trarch retired to the house he had built 
at Arqua, in the neighbourhood of his fa- 
vourite fountain of Vaucluse. It is thus 
described by Rogers 

*‘Il.ilf way lip 

, as by stealth, be caught, 
of busy life. 


“ I have built,’* he in his Latin 
letters, “ among the Euganean hills, a 
small bouse, decent and proper, in which 
I hope to pass the rest of my days, think- 
ing always of my dead or absent friends/* 
When the X'enetmns overran the country 
Petrarch prepared for bight. Write 
your name over your door/’ said one of 
his fnouds, “ and you will bo safe/’ — 
“ I am not so sure of that,” replied Pe- 
trarch, and he fled with hib books to Pa- 
dua. He was right, for some Stiadiot or 
Albanian soldier, in the service of the 
Ocean Republic, knowing little and caring 
less for poesies in ia dolce lingua di 7os^ 
cana, might have indicted on him the fate 
of Archimedes. 

The tradition of the peasants in the 
neighbourhood of W.ucluse declares that 
Petrarch used to roam about near the 
fountain and imong die hills, dressed in a 


sort of buff leathern coat, on which he 
used to write the sonnets, as he composed 
them, with a pencil of chalk. 

Petrarch was happy in a serene, pain- 
less death. He had been gently declining 
in health for about six months. He was 
found dead in his library chair, with his 
head restingon liiscopy of Virgil, as if 
in an attitude of meditation He had been 
so often seen by his servants in this pos- 
ture, and so peaceful a smile dwelt on his 
features, that it was some time before they 
believed he was actually dead. He died 
in 1374, at his house at Arqua, aged 
seventy years. 

The last sonnet written by Petrarch 
was wholly of a spiritual nature, and 
suited to his age and religious profession, 
W'c take it, as translated by Miss Agnes 
Strickland , from the J^Tew Monthly Maga~^ 
zlne, for November, 1824 : — 


The nearer I approach that linal day 

Which brings our mortal sorrows to a flosc, 

More clearly 1 perceive liow swiftly llous 
Tlie title of lime, and buman hopes decay; 

And to mvself, in musing mood, i say, 

‘‘ Now all my earthly ills, my love and woes, 

Fiom my freed soul shall pass, as falling snows 
Melt in the sunbeam from the hills away. 

And every fruitless wish shall fly with lile, 

Which I so long and rashly Lave pursued; 

Nor smiles, nor tears, nor fear, nor worldly strife, 

Shall on my sweet and perfect peace intrude; 

And J by brigbler light shall see more plain 
For what fallacious joys we sigh in vain/* 

His friend Boccacio survived him. of Venice, laying, as it were, a foundation 
Among other bequests, Petrarch thus re- for the library of St. Mark ; but Venice 
members him in his will : — “ To Don possesses them no longer. He Irft to 
Giovanni, of Certaldo, for a w inter gown at Fmncisco Carrara, a Madonna, painted by 
Jiis evening studies, I leave fifty golden his friend Giotto. It is still preserved in 
llorins ; truly, little enough for so great a the cathedral of Padua, 
inun/* His bonks he left to the republic I’hc tomb of Petrarch is still in excel- 





Imit pmrvatioii. Lord Barton describes 
hts visit to it» in bb historic notes to the 
fourth canto of Childs Harold. ** Arqtb 
(for the last syllable is accented in pro- 
nunciation) is twelve miles from Padua, 
and about three miles to the right of Ro- 
vigo, in the bosom of the Euganean hills. 
From the banks of a little blue lake, the 
road winds into the hills, and the church 
of Arqua iS soon seen between a cleft. 
Where two ridges slope towards each 
other, and nearly enclose the village. The 
houses are scattered, at intervals, on the 
steep sides of three summits; that of the 
poet is on the edge of a little knoll over- 
looking two descents. Petrarch is depo^ 
sited, for he cannot be said to be buried, 
in a sarcophagus of red marble, raised on 
four pilasters, on an elevated base, and 
preserved from contact with meaner 
tombs. It stands conspicuously alone, but 


wiU soon be oversfaidbwed by mit lately 
planted laureb." 

To this we add a circumstanOe little 
known, but really interesting. Petrarch 
had a favourite old cat, remarkable for 
her attachment and fidelity : she survived 
her master only three days, and the vil- 
lagers of Arqua made her a grave at his 
feet. This tradition is preser^d in a late 
Number of the Revue de Paris, 

Petrarch^s house, as well as his tomb, 
is entire ; they are preserved with tlie 
most devoted and anectionate care, tn 
1667, Paul Val de Zucchi, the proprietor 
of Petrarch’s dwelling and lands in Arqua, 
placed the poet’s bust in bronze above his 
mausoleum. 

To retuin to Lord Byron. Petrarch has 
never been more warmly commemorated 
than by the stanzas devoted to him by the 
noble poet, in Chtlde Harold : — 


There is a tomb in Arqua; reared in air, 

Pillared in their sarcophagus, repose 
The bones of Laura’s lover; here repair 
Many familiar with his well- sung woes, 

The pilgrims of his genius. He arose 
To raise a language, and his land reclaim 
From the dull yoke of his barbarian foes; 

Watering the tree that bears his lady’s name 
With his melodious tears, lie gave himself to fame* 

They keep his dust in Arqua, where he died, 

The ineuntain village where his latter days 
Went down the vale of yeai*s; and ’tis their pride— 

Au honest pride—aud let it he their praise, 

To offer to the passing stranger’s gaze 
His mansion and fiis sepulchre; both plain 
And venerably simple, such as raise 
A feeling more accordant with his strain, 

Tliau if a pyramid formed Lis monumental fane. 

And the soft quiet hamlet where he dwelt 
Is one of that complexion which seems madu 
For those who their mortality have felt, 

And sought a refuge from their hopes decayed 
In the deep umbrage of a green hill’s shade, 

Which shews a distant prospect, far away, 

Of busy cities, now in vain displayed, 

For they can lure no further; and the ray 
Of a bright sun can make sufficient holiday. 

Petrarch was celebrated in the dawn as rus and Grlselda^ Chaucer mentions that 
well as in the merioian of British poetry* he obtained the tale from his friend Pe- 
Chaucer was personally acquainted with trarch, and adds a noble eulogium to hit 
him. These great men met at Padua memory, which we communicate to our 
during the splendid nuptials of Lionel of female readers in *be paraphrase of 
Clarence, *‘tlurd son to the third Edward/’ Ogle, which we have preferred to the 
and Violante of Milan. In the prologue antique words of the Father of English 
10 the Chrk of Oxford's Tale of OauWie- poesy 

‘‘ A tale I bring*’ 

At Padua learnt, and of no vulgar muse. 

Tis what Petrarch in friendly converse taught 
Petiaroh! who purely wrote and nobly thought; 



100 Memoir ^ Lmre de Noves. 

Whom; ^orks and manners, dehcale as Sfkge, 

Chmnned every sex and state, from youth to age, 

Thou sun of Italy ! whose piercing fight 
Dispelled the shade, forbade it to be night! 

Oh that on me thy rays had longer shone ! 

Too soon departed \ and too lately known ! 

Now close entombed the glorious poet lies; 

To death a prey ! a lesson to the wise ! 

Laura never had any tomb, but an the grave of the fair Laura unhonoured 
unenscribed slab of stone in the family as her memory : but her resting»p1ace 
buriaUplace of the De Sades, in the Cor- was not forgotten. About a hundred and 
delier church at Avi^on. It has been tliirty years after her death it was pointed 

shown that she was hurried to the grave out to Francis the First when he visited 

the <hy she died, and most probably in Avignon. Francis became enthusiastic at 

that time of terror was buried with scanty the sight of it ; he ordered three thousand 

rites. The fickle heart of Hugues de crowns to be expended in sculpture, that 

Sade was soon transferred to another, a monument might exist worthy of her. 

seeing that a second wife was wooed and Francis himself wrote these verses for 
won m seven short months. Thus he left Laura s epitaph : — 

£n petit lieu compris vous pouvez voir 
Ce qui comprcnd beaucoiip par renommee 
Plume, laheur, la langue et la devoir 
Furent vaincuz par Paymant de Taymt e. 

O geutill ame ! estant tant estiin6e 
Uui te pourra louer qu’en so tai.cant? 

Oar la parole est toujours reprimee 
Uuand le sujet surmoute le disant. 

The intended munificence of Fmncis and very probably she preserved it thus 
the First was never carried into effect, carefully in life and death, for she was no 

nor were the royal verses engraven on critic ; and it might have had a value in 

the nameless stone that covered Laura’s her eves that his more polished sonnets 
remains. In 1533 the Archbishop of faded to obtain. As to the medal, it was 
Avignon, and some learned friends, all likewise m all probability some hallowed 
great admirers of Petrarch, went to St. token of saint or lover, cherished through 
Clara's church and commanded the stone life, and enjoined to be placed in her 
that covered the bones of Laure de Noves, coffin. A luckless pedant, who was pre- 
the Damede Sade, to be raised. This sentatthe exhumation, happened to record 
was in her family burial-place, in the a stupid guess that the initials M. L. H. J 
chapel of St, Anne* They found her meant to say, Madonna Laura, hie jacet.” 
skeleton, and near it a little leaden box, Here lies Madonna Laura. At this most 

containing a sonnet written on parch- coramentatois have raged amain, and all 

ment, and sealed with green wax, like- English haters of literary deceit, under the 
wise a bronze medal, on which was a elegant modern term humbug^ have railed 
female figure, with the hands folded on and sneered at the whole affair. They 
the bosom, and the letters M. L. H. J, ask triumphantly how it were possible for 

These discoveries were made for the a medal to be designed and cast during 
perplexity of the worthy and erudite the few hours that intervened between 
tinaers, and for the confusion of the whole Lauras death and burial? knd on the 
learned world. The treasured sonnet was strength of this absurdity they have called 
read and criticised by the learned junta in question even the existence of Laura, 
who had torn it from the silent keeping Lord Byron is seized with a most sardonic 
of the tomb; and they pronounced it not fit of spleen on the occasion. Yetia all 
to be the work of Petrarch, because it probability these four initials did not sig- 
was evidently that of a ymng writer; this nify any such meaning ; they may stmad 
was, however, no proof, for we haye seen for four hundred different sentences* and 
that Petrarch became enamoured of Laura a little reflection will show ^at aU ffie 
while he was very young, and Laura folly rests in this — that Maurice dc Save 
might liave retained the first crude efiu- made a vague supposition, and had the 
sions of his passion that reachedher hands* egotism to perpetuate it as a fket, in his 
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Memoir of ihe opening; of Madame de 
Sade's tomb. any deception been 
really intended in regard to these relics, 
a well-known sonnet of Petrarch's would 
certainly have been transcribed for the 
purpose, but the Archbishop and his 
learned company were as much puzzled 
with what they found as all critics since 
have been with their account of it. The 
place of Laura's sepulture is no longer in 
being : the church of the Cordeliers was 
demolished in the French Revolution. 

DESCRlPTfON OF THE PORTRAIT * 

This portrait represents Laura in early 
life, and is extremely curious, when we 
remember that it perfectly coincides with 
he description left by her lover, in his 
Latin letters, of her appearance the first 
time he saw her. Her hair, which is 


very light, is knotted up under a small 
cap, called entf/e, or coqui/k; her neck- 
lace is of pearls and garnets ; the gown is 
the celebrated one of green silk, figured 
with little violet heads ; the bosom, cuffs, 
and skirt of the dress are faced with lilac 
velvet edged with gold. The gown is 
drawn up to shew a brown satin petticoat 
bordered with gold, and a sort of long 
pouch, by way of a pocket, worn in the 
fourteenth century, called an anmomire, 
often placed outside the gown. The 
girdle is a loose knotted sash of lilac silk ; 
the fringe at the ends, and a knot, form a 
sort of tassel. The shoes are long and 
pointed, of the poulaine kind. 'This 
girlish portrait of Laura will be succeeded 
by another equally authentic, but painted 
some years after, when she was in the full 
meridian of her beauty, f 


REVIEW. 

The following is still mom characteristic 


Dr. Lardnefs Cabinet Cychpmdia : a 

History of Europe in the Middle Ages^ 

Vol. 2. Longman and Co. 

The continuation of the History of 
Europe in the Middle Ages comprises 
that of France and Germany, and the 
section embracing the intellectual and re- 
ligious history is rich in anecdote. The 
learned author justly considers, that the 
actual truth of the facts related in monk- 
ish lore is a matter of slight importance, 
compared with the light these narratives 
throw on the manner of living and modes 
of acting in those times. He has a true 
feeling of what history ought fo be, as 
may be perceived in the following observ- 
ations : — 

‘‘The limits which are unavoidably ob- 
served in the present work, have placed 
the author under great disadvantages. If 
he dwells even slightly on each of the 
numerous points which a subject like the 
resent must exhibit, he soon exceeds his 
ounds. If he passes rapidly over them, 
his work becomes a barren nomenclature, 
a dry record of facts, names, and datC'*. 
This consideration ought, in all justice, to 
disarm the severity of criticism, although 
it does not always succeed in doing so.*' 

There are some curious fragments of 
antique poetry in the appendix, from 
wkira we extract a spirited translation. 

* Published last month, January 1. 


of the times, and more romantic. It is 
from Harlman Von Owe, who flourished 
also during the Swabian period 

Sin Coroai AhD. 

Far in the forest ere I got, 

Methought mine was no pleasant lot. 

Wild bea«»ts unnumbered ranged around, 
Woirvinif each other on the ground ; 
Wolvc'?, bulls, boars, hears, in many a score, 
Barked, bellowed, brooned, with hideous 
roar, 

Wielding^* with hungry hate, the jaw, 

The horn, the hoof, the tusk, the paw. 

I checked my steeil, to watch ihe fray. 
And inly wished myself away : 

But soon I saw the ugliest wight, 

That ever mortal had in sight, 

And thought the beasts ot' better clan, 

Than this same monster of a man. 

His head was bigger than a bullock's, 
Covered with tangled black and full locks ; 
On lip and chin, on clieek and crown, 

His ears, like elephant's, hung down : 

His eyebrows were as black as tinder, 

His eyes as red as a hot cinder, 

His mouth was a span or more, 

And a huge hump his shoulders bore, 

A fresh flayed hide supplied bis cloak, 
Armed with a club of .stubborn oak : 

He rose, stared at me, and dmw nigh, 
Whether with good or evil eye 
I hardly knew ; but not a word 
Had either of us yet preferred : 

I theupfht him dumb, perhaps, ot slow ; 

But said, — “ who are you, friend or foe ?** 

t Most protMibly in March next. 
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1 let elone lets me so/* 

SrK Colcriand. 

** Atid whet is here your odice noiv ?^* 

fdJt£8JEft. 

^ 1 nateh these heasts, pi^ereut disaster: 
ney fear me, own me for their master.” 

Sift OouaaiAab. 

** TbOfi malie them oease this ravenous ory.” 
FoRfstaa 

14 Xheyll not annoy you while I am by. 

And what’s your business in a plaee 
Whieh feet of men so seldom puce ?*' 

Sir CoLoaiANO. 

^ Accoutred in this kuighily guise, 

I seek adventure’s bold emprise. 

Some champions, who, in equal arms, 

Will try a joust, and hazard harms.” 
FoREStEft 

” You need not ride three miles for that : 
Beyond the wood a spacious plat 
Of grass displays its lively green, 

No prettier meadow can be seen ; 

A little chapel decks the centre, 

The sculptured porch, which ’neath you 
enter, 

Has at each end a marble prop, 

A hell beside, a cross at top ; 

'•Its roof a linden cvershades, 

Ihe lairest tree in all Uiese glades; 

A clear cool fountain springs hard by, 
Framed in w itb marble not breast high, 
Whence the unceasing streamlet tinkles 
Into a cistern it besprinkles ; 

An emerald basin you1l behold, 

Chained to the bnin with links of gold ; 
Scoop water in the glitteiing shell, 

And fling it back into the well ; 

You’ll find you've angered a stout elf, 

As fond of 'fighting as )\»iji‘se]f ; 

The woodman pointed, as a guide, 

With his left hand, and turned aside.” 

i rode ulon^w dh thougbtiiil mien, 

And reached, in half an hour, the green. 

O, *twas a lovely spot ; a view 
O’er woody bills and livulcts blue. 

A castle, towering fnim the plain, 

The mistiness of the fair domain ; 

The trees so still, the aii so mild, 

The sun so bright, the landscape smiled ; 
And, on the linden, birds were thronging, 
All chirping, warbling, singing-songing ; 
Since world is world, was ne\er heard 
So sweet a concert from the birds ; 

Had i been with a funeral train, 

Aly heart would hate felt cheered again. 

1 saw the chapel on the lawn. 

Just as the forester had drawn, 
llie fountain witli Us marble rim, 

The glistering basin on its brim ; 

The morning star is not more bright. 

While watching for the dawn of light 
When 1 behmd the emerald basin, 
IdRthought to besiiate at lacing 
llie upshot would be aettng lightly, 

^ Would Mem unuawaly hud uiSnighUy ; 


With ralh resol?ei in lucklM hpur^ 

1 got the basin in my power, 

Scoop’d water with the glittering shellp 
And flung it back into the well 

At once was quench’d the llghton high; 
Black storm-clouds gather’d in the sky, 

The lightning fl^tsird, the thunder Crash’d, 
Wind, rain, and hail in eddies dash’d l 
The scatter’d leaves bestrewed the groubd, 
The trees stood skeletons Around, 

The birds fled toppling on the blast, 

The steed I held plung’d, look'd aghast | 

But for the providence of God, 

We both had perished on the sod. 

Then silence all the scene o'erapread, 

Save where the waters gurgling fled; 

Slow sailed the parting clouds away, 

Again the landscape shone in day ; 

But, from the castle’s echoing mound, 

A bugle-horn began to sound, 

My ear a noise of engines smote, 

The drawbridge bowed across the moat, 

A stately knight, armed cap-a-pee, 

Rode forth, and turned Ins steed toward me; 
1 girt my saddle, and re-mounted. 

As if 1 (in his coming counted. 

I soon perceived this lordly elf 
Had broader shoulders tliaii "myself, 

A stouter horse, a longer imear, 

A tougher shield ; ana I lell queer. 

When he was ridden near enough, 

He said, in accents loud and rough, 

“ I shall not deign to ask yuur name, 

You are no courteous son of fame; 

My forest yiu have half destroyed, 

Have scared my game, and left it void ; 

’Tis meet we try each other’s strength, 
Defend youraelf, or lie at length.’' 

Spurring his charger to advance, 

He firmly couched his heavy lance. 

1 levelled mine, displayed my shield, 

And met him fairly in the field. 

His breastplate 1 no sooner struck, 

Tlian my lance splintered, by ill luck, 

While he, with a resistless force, 

Had thrust me backwards olT my horse, 

And left me sprawling on the plain, 
Chap-fallen, stunned, and bruised amain. 
Leading as lawful prize away, 

ITae steed that hoie me to the fray. 

Poor 1 trudged back on foot Rgahtf 
The whole long road explored in vain. 

‘‘ This adventure is related by Sir Col* 
griaiid to the knights of the round table, 
in the presence of King Arthur. Sir Jnian 
determines to avenge the disgrace of bis 
nephew, and repeats the same enterpito 
with opposite success; be slays the elfin 
knight, takes possession of the castle, and 
marries the widow. The English romance 
is referred by Warton to the reign of Benit 
the Sixth ; but, as this German terslon is 
of earlier date, both ate probably from an 
original In Nonnan<»Freiicn.’^ 





jfn^Mdhn; or^ a Hand far tha One* 
hmdad. By Gbobgb Debbnzv, 
Captain, H. P., 82d Regiment. Ren- 
ehaw and Rush, Strand. 

This clever little book is an instance of 
the elasticity w th which the mind of a 
brave man will rise superior to, a calamity 
that would doom a less energetic character 
to a state of uselessness and dependence. 
Captain Derenzy has not only, with won- 
denul expediency, invented several inge- 
nious instruments, as substitutes, by whose 
aid he contrives to dispense cheerfully 
with the right hand and arm he lost in de- 
fence of hu country, but by means of the 
present work he affords the benefit of his 
experience to such of his fellow-creatures 
as have suffered a similar misfortune. To 
them we consider the “ Enchiridion’* a 
work of high utility, written as it is with 
brevity and perspicuity, and illustrated 
with various engravings, which render 
perfectly plain the species of instruments 
he describes, as well as the use of them. 
Among the engravings, we were particu- 
larly struck with the ingenuity of the in- 
vention of a knife and fork for one-handed 
persons, and with the mode of snuffing a 
candle with the left hand. The egg-cup, 
t00| is a simple but essentially necessary 
contrivance for a one-handed man. We 
cannot leave this work without commend- 
ing the strain of manly cheerfulness and 
piety with which it is written, shaming as 
It does the morbid discontent and cause- 
less cynicism which is the fashionable 
vice of the day for those to indulge m who 
have met only with the mortification of a 
damp or dreary day — whimsies which 
** real pain, and that alone, can cu e.” 

A new edition of the “ Enchiridion’* is 
now in the course of publication in Paris, 
which is our particular reason for now no- 
ticing a work published so long ago as the 
year 1822. 

T/ie Songs of the Loire, and other Poems, 
Baldwin, Cradock fSt Co. The Music 
by GxoaoE Mandy. 

If the author of the Songs of the Loire 
is ambitious of the title of the Mock- 
ing Bird of English Song, he has richly 
earned it. In this volume he gives us 
imitations of almost every popular ballad 
that has been hackneyed through the 
streets of London for the last few years. 
When metre, tune, measure, and a ge- 
neral cast of thought are stolen ready 
made, easy enough it is to write poetry! 
witness one of his songs, — 


on proud GaJHa^s riw 
Through a laud both rich and 
Janthe seek, and give bar 
Ike l)re I strung for thee,” ho. 

The parody is complete througliout 
In the excitation of some private musi* 
cal meeting, our author might have i^pen 
excused in having poured forth new 
words to fill old beautiful melody, and he 
might have sung them, or promoted 
the singing of them, without reproach ; 
but he ought never to have put them 
forth as his own, without the thoughts 
and metaphors had been improved Of 
original. In this instance the metaphor 
of a river bearing a gift and a message to 
a lady is preserved, but oh, bow Moore's 
elegant and congruous image isdestroyed I 
The mind of the reader is delighted 
with the natural truth of Moore’s sub* 
ject ; — a wreath of flowers may be borne 
to the feet of a lady by the smooth 
current of a river, and be even improved 
in freshness and loveliness by their 
watery passigc, — but a strung lyre ! 
would it float ? and if it did, in what 
])light would it arrive ? Herein rests the 
difference between poet and poetaster, 
between the highest effort of poetical 
power — a beautitul song, and a mocking 
echo of its sound, People do not pause 
to define the difference between the two. 
but they nevertheless feel it. 

We have also an imitation of Lord 
B>ron*s “ Maid of Athens.” 

Maid of Amiens! ere 1 go, 

I ell me if in Vdui I woo ? 

There is another to this tune, — 

“ How s\\ cet to 1 0 ve through Clisson’s grove !'* 

If Hurrali for the Bonnets of Blue” 
had never been written, we should not 
have seen among the ‘ ‘ Songs of the Loire ” 

“ H urrah for the vineyards of France ! 

H urrah for the colours of Gaul !” 

But the worst plagiarism is the imitatioB 
of Darwin’s gorgeous but less known in- 
vocation to Mayday, commencing an ad* 
dress to a “ Maid of Florence” ; — # 

bince thou wert born ’neath heaven’s blue 
skies, 

Bright maid the lineaments unfold ; 
Unclose thy black voluptuous eyes, 

And bind thy scented locks of gold.” 

Darwin’s lines are as follows, — 

“ Bom in the blaze of yonder orient sky, 
bweet May iby lovely fenn uufold; 
Unclose thy b/ve voluptuous eye 

\ud waVc thy locks of beamy gold.” 



%ft8 stolen; db<^ W think* 
bemi^he recUesBly npiproprktes every 
sweet measure that a fine ear brings 
chiming to bis memory* no one will re- 
ebgnise the originds ? 

When we sit down deliberately to find 
fault* and set these faults in array against 
anauthor*besurethereis8omegoodinbim 
whioh makes his work worth the trouble 
of analisation* otherwise a general sen- 
tence of condemnation would be enough. 
So our mocking bird has occosiomdly 
a sweet song of his own — at least* what 
we suppose to be bis own ; yet when we 
meet such instances of literary bad fiiith 
' as those we have quoted above* it makes 
us suspicious wheriier these our new fa- 
vourites are not thieveries, stolen fiom a 
source that has escaped our memory. 
This may be : and if we do not quote 
With the admiration due to lofty thought 
and melodious metre the stanzas begin- 
ning * * She who was named etemalRome ! ” 

' — The city built on many isles *—•* Our 
ship* our gallant ship’s at sea’* — The 
mighty wind * — “ The wreath that 
erowns thy marble brow**— and •* The 
Alpine hunter's song,*' it is because we 
find them in a depository of stolen jewels, 
and are dubious whether they are the 
lawful goods of the man that claims 
them. I f they are, tb c greater the shame 
for him, wdio can do better, not only to 
steal from other people* and to fill up the 
rest of his volume with such trash as — 

** laiithe! lauthe! 

I want thee, I want thee, 

Come hither, comeliitlier; 

Thou may^t not go thither, 

Before 1 imvc said 
To my own noble maid-— 
laiithe! how dearly I love you ! 
lanthe ! Iiow dearly 1 love you.” 

Or-— 

** Thv name, then, Sir Knight, is Sir Harry 
Blight!'* 

And those eternal repetitions in the com- 
mencement of verses — a poetaster fashiou 
of the last few years — such as The 
fragrant flowers— thd fragrant flowers !” 

** /ITic purling streams — the purling 
streams !’* — dark-eyed maid— the 
dark-ey^d maid!** *l'here arc twenty- 
one poems ^in this little volume, com- 
mei^eing with this common-place man- 
nerism. In tome of them the repetitiw 
^fceurs at this is the 


mor^ to be 

poetimd beaurieit scattered 
of these careldlis sttains* which alMIe re- 
flection and correction might haye fo^ 
lished into perfect songs. 

If our author meets with a dozen re- 
views as honestly meant as our own* his 
next work will be replete with poetic^ 
beauty. The present degraded state ojf 
poetry is owing to influenced reviewers, 

Puckles Club ; or, a Grey Cap for a 
Green Head. Tilt, Fleet-street; Hailey 
Piccadilly. 

This book is put forth in the most 
finished style of VV hiitingham*s embellish- 
ment. The w'ood-engravings are first- 
rate, and the designs admirably expres- 
sive. For iiii^tance, “ the Lawyer bribing 
a Witness/’ “ Newsmonger,” and “ En- 
vioso,” are remarkable for the natural ex* 
pression of the counienances. “ The An- 
tiquary/* peering at an old stone, (he 
might pass for a geologist, only the science 
of geology did not exist in the last cen- 
tury,) IS flesn ving particular distinction ; 
and the Critic” is us fine a block as 
ever was cut imt of wood. As for the li- 
terature, we own we regret the revival, 
redolent as it is. of pipes, tobacco, pots of 
porter, and other insignia of genteel life 
in t!»e last ceiitui y . The editor had better 
have gone a century farther on, and illus- 
trated the designs by well-chosen selec- 
tions from sources that have supplied 
Puckle wth the only clever passages in 
his Club — we mean the admirable cha- 
racters drawn by Bishop Hall — and, if 
more were wanted, Butler, La Bruyere, 
and the translation of Theophrastus might 
have given him a noble ^upply. Many of 
these arc as much forgotten as Puckle, and 
much less deservedly so. 

Liven of the most Eminent Sovereigns of 
Modern, Europe. Written by a Fa- 
ther for the Instruction of his Son. 
These biographies form a little volume 
that is not only veiy pleasing, but con- 
tains information much needed in tlie 
prand work of education, llie author 
is the late lamented Lord Dover. Ex- 
cellent: sentiments are containedwiu the 
addiess to his son with which ^e vo- 
lume conim^nces, shewing how heavy a 
loss liis family and society in geu^l 
have sustained in the premature 
this accomplished nobleman. 
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Tl^ 80vem^n« i;7honl Lord Dovor has 
sheeted as the greatest of modero Eu- 
rope. are— 'Gustavus Adolphus, of Swe- 
den ; John Sobieski, of Poland ; Peter 
tlie Greats of Russia ; and Frederic, of 
Prussia. 

An historical mistake (page 261) of 
some importance occurs in the life of 
Peter the Great, which ought immedi- 
ately to be corrected by errata slips in 
the remaining copies, and in the next 
edition of the work. Lord Dover men- 
tions Anne, daughter to Peter the Greats 
wife to the Duke of Holstein, and mother 
to Peter the Third, ajt subsequently bc^ 
coming Czarina of Russia; but this 
princess, in reality, did not survive her 
father. The Empress Anne, who reigned 
after Catherine the First and Peter the 
Second, was Duchess of Courland, being 
the second daughter of Peters elder 
brother, and partner in the empire, the 
Emperor Ivan. The Empress or Czarina 
Anne was, therefore, not Peter’s daugh- 
ter, but his niece ; and what is singular, 
Anne had elder sister, the Princess of 
Mecklenburgh, then alive, on whose in 
fant son the empire was settled ; but by 
a sudden revolution, after the death of 
the Empress Anne, this little Emperor 
was dethroned, and Elizabeth, the daugh- 
ter of Peter the Great and Catherine the 
First, was raised to the throne. Ivan, 
after a life-long imprisonment, was mur- 
dered by the orders of Catherine the 
Second, the usurping wife of Peter the 
Third. The Emperor Peter the Third 
was the Duke of Holstein, son of the 
Princess Anne mentioned by Lord Dovor, 
and the direct heir of Peter the Great. 
Thus the lineage of this Princess Anne 
ascended the Russian throne, and still 
possesses it. but she herself was never 
Empress or Czarina. The present Em- 
peror Nicholas is great grandson to this 
daughter of Peter the Great. 

It would have been desirable, as a 
work of education, if such a genealogy 
as we have considered it proper to trace 
in order to mark out this error, had been 
appended to the biography, particularly 
as it is brought down to the reigning So- 
vereign of one of the most noted king- 
doms t)f the present times. 

Each biography is ornamented with a 
portrait, engraved on woodl^ That of 
Peter the Great is well executed, and 
strongly resembles the best pictures of 
him. 

Voi. IV.— No. 2. 


A Tahkm of french iuriny 

the Eighteenth Gentury,, '"'Bf M. inc 
Babantb, Peer of Francei iVuiislated 
from the Fourth Edition, Stnith and 
Elder. 

Ihe work before us contains sound 
and clearly defined criticism. It may be 
recommended safely to ladies who wish to 
select for themselves a profitable course 
of reading in French classical literature. ' 
M. de Barante enters into a luminous 
analysis of the most celebiated works, 
and judges with singular impartiality 
their peculiar chai-acter and the effect 
they had on their times. He possesses a 
high sense of moral rectitude, and, un- 
deceived by the blaze of genius, does not 
scruple to condemn a deviation from the 
eternal laws of trutli and purity, if a 
great author is found a transgressor in 
these important particulars. The moral 
tone of M. de Barante may be ascer- 
tained by his view of the character and 
writings of Rousseau : — 

“ With Rousseau, the accomplishments of 
duty had never been the source of an,> cn- 
joyiiient ; he had not been able to find in it 
the employ incut of an ardent and stusitive 
mind. He was always met with in a false 
position, wheic his leeiings were out of 
dace ; tlius he imputed his mislortunes to 
itiinau institutions. 1 ii the inner sanctuary 
they doubtless accused him of his faults; 
ana he chciished by those means a senti- 
ment of bitterness aiid hostility against that 
society in which his character and circum- 
stances had prevented him from taking a 
suitable place. Then he would make 
man’s, progress to viitue, not by attention to 
duty, hut by a free and passionate transi- 
tion, followed by pride and independence. 
Such a route has* no secui-e ground, and can 
only deccne us. Rous«:eau gave us his life 
as an example: it was filled with errors and 
defects, yet none professed virtue with more 
warmth and enthusiasm Uian he. When 
we do not submit our conduct to the 
prescribed rules, it is in vain tliat the 
imaguuitiou be inflaiiied by zeal for all 
that is noble and honest; we are no 
longer virtuous. It is a trait peculiar to 
civilised tunes, that those charactcis who 
insulate tliomselves fi*om real circumstances 
and nourish illusious, live with sentiments 
the most sublime. 'I'hc mind is exalted ; it 
feels, with a marvellous vivacity, tlie passion 
for excellence ; the imagination sees nothing 
but purity, knows nothing of evil; hut, 
having disdained the trodden paths, not rr* 
gcvrdiiig duty as sacred, men wuiutcr from 
eiTor to eiror without even perceiving it. 
Kxperit neing within t! cmseh cs, in the*! 
iitmobt force, the most virtuous nioiives, they 
o 
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MMM ibiiA: ihm Senttmen^ 

:I0' teve 

IbAimattf in 1.lie lieighti>f bi$ltt. 
>e]iev«i bijn^lf t<i H tlie mo»t vir- 
in<m» of men $ lie was wiiling to appear 
before Uie tribunal of God with Ills works in 
liif i»tn4» cuid thouglit ibeir pages woud be 
found to eontain t]mt wbiob wotild redeem 
all tiis faults, lliis disposition sensibly 
dtieaoes the nature of the talent TJie man 
whose life is initocordance with his scuti* 
n^ts, expresses them .simply and without 
em?rt; there is in his words as much eJeva- 
titm M there can be, somewhat of the as- 
suied and positive^ that pcnetmtes and 
carries as with tnem. lint nc whose virtue 
exists only in an orcrlieatcd imagination^ 
intoxicates himself in his notions, and at- 
taches himself to them, so much the more as 
they are bis pnjy good : ,tlicv me not want- 
ing irr troth i they have miioU of the sin- 
ceiityof the feelings he expresaes; it is his 
my soul revealing its, emotiond, to ours, 
ft persuades us, it moves us; we haic a. 
confemnee, hnt no account is rendered. 
What contradiction ! Wc cannot repose in 
full conlidence on his statoments : they arc 
true, but they arc not plain. Ihe highest 
character ol genius, whose charm is eKunal, 
is wmitiiig. By Uus rule, Rousseau was far 
behind tlie eloquence of Bossuetc.” 

jnie EmigrunVs Title — A Poem, in two 
Parts ; and Miscellaneoug Poems, By 
James Bird, Baldwin and Co. 


TH» N»w POST t?lPFl€R. 

&oed morrow^ daitr Mies ^ Genent)/* l^v 
doyOudo? 

How does your mother do, m ILomhafdr 
street ? 

I doubt, my dear, that since the birth of you, 
The poor old lady’s ruin is complete 5 
She's not the only mother that must me 
7'osce a daughter’s charms with heps com- 
pete ; 

To see the public homage from her taken— 
By all neglected and by most forsaken! 

And now 1 gaze upon thee at a tiine 

When every loyal Cit has la’en bis dinner, 
Save a sad few who weave the lofty rhyme, 
Who rarely dine at all, as I’m a sinner! 
They feed on cobwebs in their flights sub- 
lime, 

Willie grow their persons and their pockets 
thinner. 

Alack ! how seldom the poor poet’s fate is 
To cry at dinner lime, Ohe^jam aatu i 

And now thy visilois begin to ibrong 
The busy streets —1 see a timid girl 
Glancing around, as quick she glides along. 
Her bright eye peciing through an au- 
burn curl, 

W bile feels her band the gauzy folds among, 
And draw:* lurth shly from the hills of 
peail 

A pure wliite folded sheet without a blot, 
Addressed “ To Strephouy' — scaled— “ For. 
get tne 


^ Mr* Bird's last poem will fully sustain 
his rank among contemporaneous poets. 
The book before us is a tale on the po- 
pular subject of Emigration, pourtray- 
mg, in deep sliades ol interest, the dis- 
trpses of the agricuiiural population, 
wholly unstained by party spirit. Many 
beautiful specimens might be given from 
this work, but Mr. Bird's touching ])ow»ers 
of description are already known and 
duly appreciated. 

We make th^nefore an extract from 
bis sprightly Metropolitan Sketches, a 
new style of writing, in which he showe 
Gonsidmble skill, and winch we would 
earnestly advise him to cultivate. Ge- 
nuine comic talent is eagerly sought after 
in the present woful times for literature. 
Many writers atteinpt comic sketches," 
but very few are successful. T he " Mo- 
iiumenr is very clever; “The Altar of 
St. George’a Church, Hauover-square," 
Tlie Thames/' and “ llie Bank of 
England*' willbe^eat favourites. *‘The 
IWcF* iagood, but we think more might 
have been made of it in the way of in- 
te^iug aUwiOT. •• Whitehall ’ is de. 
ncieat in historic ^eennu^. Wc profe^ 


1 niAik, as quickly from the box she steals, 
Courteous and free, to give place to an- 
othei, 

She throws the speed of Mercury in her heels. 
As though she drea is a scolding from her 
mother! 

And now a more iin]>ortant bustler wheels 
.lust round the corucr'^he seems bent to 
smother 

Ib'e iHinoh of letters which be gusps so 
tight, 

Till out h ' giMUihlcs— Let them go to- 
night.” 

And they will go— ami on the coining day, 
Full many a country “ Dealer” in sad tones 

Will read — “ We lake llie liberty to say, 

I n a few days our “ Mr. Jasper Jone.s” 

Will wait upon you in tlie buainees way ; 
Stuffs, Bombasines, fine Norwich Crapas, 
Galloons, 

Are we hope more favours }ou wiB 
show us ;** 

Which means, “ Fork out the money that 
>011 owe ns.” 

a ♦ • • 

Storehouse of countless minds ! reposttoiy 
Of cogitations, immerous as the beams < 

Of the briglt sun in his meridiaii glory ! 
Huge reservoir! to which unnumbered 
streams 

Of art and science, sentiment and story, 





CcnniMNiiet m!igio», iHil tlicSf ^lih themes 
Of and lore, are daily* houdy stealing* 
to 1li6e-<->tlie pet lamh of ^ Francis Free- 
ling. 

PruUfic source of pleasure and of pain ! 

How fast and fur Uiy rapid mails'* im* 
part 

O’er the e^ttended earth, and ample main, 
Both joy and sorrow to the human heart ! 
And sear like drought, or gladden it like rain. 
That cheers tlie scatlicd and drooping 
plant— thou art 

Insatiate too! thy huge mouths eat and 
drink 

Whole reams of paper and whole tuns of ink. 

There are several minor poems that are 
both spirited and natural ; among these 
we particularly notice two — “The hur- 
ricane roared through the starless night, * 
and ** I was walking alone on Duiiwich 
shore.’* 

Biographical Notices and Bemains of 
Alphonso Henry Holy field. Compiled 
by the Assistant Secretary of the 
London Missionary Society. William 
Walker. 

We do not consider it exactly our 
province to notice every religious work 
that is put forth, some being devoted 
to the peculiar views of various sects, 
and others more distinguished for good 
intention than literary ability. When, 
however, we meet with publications 
similar to the present, estimable for 
clearness and simplicity of style and in- 
terest of narrative, as well as for pure 
piety, we are happy to give our testi- 
mony to their merits. How requisite it 
is for good books to be made attractive 
to general readers ! Many hearts are 
Won to the cause of truth by the valu- 
able qualities of a volume that was taken 
up by only a thoughtless idler to dissi- 
pate the tedium of a vacant hour. Such 
are the memoirs of Henry Martyn, and 
the remains of Henry Kirke White, 
works whose literary merits are acknow- 
ledged even by those readers to whom 
the beauty of holiness is distasteful. 

Alphonso Henry Holyfield was tlie 
son of a man whose chief care wras to 
initiate his only child in scenes of pro- 
fligacy. At seventeen, out of pure ab- 
horrence of vice, whose hidebusness had 
been uflveiled to him without stint or 
limitadou, he betook himself to a totsdly 
different padi of life* By the assistance 


of heavea* be W 

in his C^stian emm ^ 

istence embittered lyitt beadtli and pre* 
carious circumstances. He died ^ the 
early age of twenty«e%bt», leaving a 
journal and correspondence, which, under 
the care of the Editor, hU exedSent 
Iriend, the assistant secretary of the 
London Missionary Society, rw confer 
the same benefit on society as the 
moirs of Martyn and Henry Kirke 
White. Like them he was a true dis» 
ciple of the Established Church, de- 
lighting ill her ordinances, andfoUowing 
her discipline. 

Elemk^ttary Books. 

1. Analysis of Sounds, or a New A/er- 
Ihod qf acquiring the Principles of 
English Prominciation. By BBkti.Y A. 
Nkwman. a. K. Newman and Co. 

2. Elements of English Grammar fa* 
miliarly illustrated, for the use of 
Young People. By A. Bobbiyt* 
Sjiiter. 

3. The French Genders and H mute^ 
with a Vocabulary and Exercises. By 
W. Benner. Treuttel and Wurtz, 

The first named of these useful works 
is a modest and successful attempt to 
reduce to rule the capricious pronuncia- 
tion of our language. In the form of a 
vocabulary, the authoress has proceeded 
through the vowels, not in the usual 
initial order of a dictionary, but by the 
regillar quotation of every word in which 
the vowel that happens to be under ex- 
emplification forms a leading part. To 
these words are attached entertaining 
and intellectual explanations. The 
whole is exceedingly desirable, as clever 
spelling exercises, for children ; but we 
should recommend the teacher, in thic 
case, to question the pupil upon the 
meaning of the word, rather than im- 
pose the drudgery of getting the expla- 
nation by role. This questioning will 
induce the habit of thought. 

In the second work under review. 
Miss Bobbit has laid down a plain rule 
how to remove nmiiy infantine troubles 
from the minds of young children, by 
the clearness and brevity of her gram- 
matical definitions. We can sincerely 
recommend her book to all persons en- 
gaged in the task of educktioii. The 
parsing exercises are particulajiy good, 
and the dialogue prece^g Hum strikes 
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ns n$ entirely iie^. Notwithstanding 
its e^ttreeoe «iiiiplioity» it is an excellent 
lesson to the teacher as well as to the 
pupil. 

The third is a little pamphlet on 
French Glenders. This treatise has ex- 
cited our surprise, to think how so much 
useful and indispensalde information can 
be comprised in such narrow Ufmnds. It 
truly forms a concise system" expe- 
ditiously obtaining an accurate know- 
ledge of the genders of 15,54£ French 
common nouns, besides comprehending 
the difficulties of H mute. After bear- 
ing witness that it completely fulfils tins 
promise, W'e need say no more by way 
of recommendation. 

Francis Berrian ; ot\ The Mexican Pa- 

triaU By Mr. Flint. A. K- New- 
man. 

This is a popular work in America, 
which has been praised by Mrs. Trollope, 
in her “ Domestic Manners,** and is now 
reprinted in this country by the Leaden- 
hall press, which, it must be remem- 
bered, had the honour of first introducing 
the works of Brockden Brown and the 
early novels of Cooper to the British 
public. We see much to admire in the 
style and descriptive powers of the au- 
thor of ** Francis Beirian.** Although 
in conception of character and develop- 
ment of story he is many grades, indeed, 
below Brown, Cooper, and Paulding, 
nevertheless, if he were to confine him- 
self to the delineation of real scenes and 
events, and totally to abjure the regions 
of fiction, we should, perhaps, rank him 
above the two last. As a jiroof of his 
descriptive powers and beauty t>f style, 
we give the following extracts : — 

“ Where can be found on the earth belter 
principled, better nurture<i, and happier fa- 
liiihes than those of the substantial >eo- 
maniy of that region? Even yet, after so 
many wanderings and vicissitudes, 1 recal 
in ti>y divams the-hoary head and the vene- 
rable fonn of that father who used Ui bend 
the knee before us in family piayer, and 
who taught my infant voice to pray. I find 
pictured on my mind that long raivjre of 
meadows which front our village chuich ; I 
see my father at Um head, and my mother 
and the rest of the family, according to their 
ages, following each odief s steps through 
those deliglutul meadows, as we went up to 
the house of Cod iiLeoiol)^ny ; I see even 
now the brUliance of the nieadow pink, andr 
1 seem to hear die note of the|ark, startM 
and soaring from Oar path, f hsr^ is ihe 


slow and limpid stream, in which t have 
angled and batlied a thousand limes; diera 
was the hum of the bees on the fragrant white 
bulls of the meadow button-wood which 
formed impervious tangle on the verge of the 
stream. Each of the boys had his nosegay 
of pond lilies, with their brilliant white and 
yellow cups, their exquisite and ambrosial 
h'agrance, and their long and twined stems ; 
eath of the girls had her bonnet and breast 
decked with a shower of roses , Well, too, 
do I remember the lenerahle minister, with 
his huge white wig, his earnest voice, and 
.an authority at once patriarchal and familiar. 
The small and rustic church was filled to 
ovcifiowing with those who had there re- 
ceived baptism, and who expected to repose 
with then fathers in the adjoining conse- 
crated enclosure ; and there, opposite to the 
church, was the village schoo]hon<*e, one of 
those thousand nurseries of New England's 
greatness. Dear remembrances ! how often 
ye visiied my di earns in the desolate land of 
llie stranger ! 

Wc had much fatigue, and encountered 
many dangers, and there were many quar- 
rels "and rcconciliaLions, before we reached 
the mouth of lied River. That river dis- 
charges its water into the Mississippi by a 
broad and creeping stieain, througn a vast 
and profound swamp. It seems a deep ca- 
nal, its dark suifcice luified only by the dart- 
ing of huge and strange iislies through its 
sluggish waters; the foaming path of the 
iiionstious alligator gar, the shark of rivers, 
a thousand little silver lishes leaping from 
the water, and .spaikliiig like diamonds; 
numhetIes^ alligators tiu versing the watei's 
in e\cry diicction, and seeming to be logs 
possessing the power of self (lircction ; or, 
occasionally, these logs sinking one end in 
the water and raising the other in the air, 
and making a deep and frightiiil bellow, be- 
tween the liiss of a serpent and the roaring 
of a bull; the lazy and droning flight of 
monstrous birds, slowly flapping their wings, 
and carelessly sailing along, just over the 
surface of these dark and mephitic waters, 
with a saiage and outlandish scream, appa- 
rently all neck, legs, and featliers ; a soil 
above the bank, greasy and slippery with a 
deposit of slime ; trees marked fourteen feet 
high by an overflow of half the year; galleys 
seventy feet deep, and large enough to be 
the outlets of ri lei’s, covered at the bottom 
with putrifying logs, and connecting the 
river with broad and sluggish lakes, too 
thickly covered with a coat of green buff to 
be ruffled by the winds, which can scarcely 
find thsir way through tlie dense forests ; 
moccassin snakes, writhing their and 
scaly backs at the bottom of these da» gal- 
leys. Such was the scenery that met my 
ey e as 1 advanced throngh the fim thirtv 

of my entrance of that r^on whion 
had been so embellished by my fancy. I 
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looked arotind me, and the irees, as far us 1 
could see, were festooned with the black and 
funeral dtapery of long moss. My eyes, my 
ears, and my nostrils joined to admonish me 
that here fever had erected his throne. I 
went on board my boat at the approach of 
night; and when, to get rid of my thoughts, 
r laid me down in my narrow and swelter- 
ing berth, millions of mosquetoes raised 
their dismal hum, and settled on mv face. 
Driie away the first thousand, sated with 
blood, and another thousand succeeds, and 
‘ in that war there is no discharge.’ A hun- 
dred owls, perched in the deep swamp, in 
all the tones of screaming, hooting, grunting, 
and in every note from the wail of an infant 
to the growl of a bear, sing yonr requiem. 

“ You rise from a slet^p attained under 
such auspices, and crawl u]) the greasy 
banks to the cabins of the woodcutters. You 
see here inhabitants of an appeaiducc and 
countenance in full keeping with the sur- 
rounding scenery : there is scarcely one of 
them but what has a monstrous protuber- 
ance in the stomach, sufficiently obvious to 
the eye, vulgarly called an ‘ague-cake,’ a 
yellowish white complexion, finely described 
in the language of the country by the tern 
‘ tallow-face.’ There is an indesciibable 
transparency of the skin, which seems to in- 
dicate water between the cuticle and the 
flesh ; eyes, preternaturally rolling and bril- 
liant, glare in the centre of a large morbid 
circle, in which the hues of red, black, and 
yellow are mixed. The small children hear 
all these dismal markiiius of the climate iii 
miniature; dirty and ragged, iis mischie- 
vous as they are defonned, they roll about 
upon the slippery clay with an agility and 
alertness from their appearance altogether 
inciedihle, for you would suppose them too 
feeble and clumsy to mu\c. 

“ There is something unique, chilling, 
and cadaverous in the persons of both old 
and young: you w'ould suppose that the 
grave was dug for them ; but the more slen- 
der and uncertain their hold to life, the 
more gaily lliey seem to enjoy it. They 
laugh and shout, and drink, and blaspheme, 
and utter their tale of obscenity, or, it may 
be, of murder, with bacchanalian joyousness. 
Shut your eyes, and you would suppose 
yourself in the midst of the merriest group 
in the world; open them, and look upon 
the laughers, and see the strange fire of 
their eye, and you will almost believe the 
chilling stories of vampires. 

“ llie first evening of my arrival in these 
waters, found us at the point where the 
Black, Red, and Tensas rivers mingle their 
waters in an immense swamp, cheered by 
the note of no bird of song, unenlivened by 
the flocks of healthful and edible fowls, as 
the geese, ducks, swans, and only vocal with 
the sludll notes of the jay, the cawing of 


cruv\b, and the wheeling flight ol*tbe' num- 
berless carrion vultures that prey on the 
dead fish that float to the shores,. 

On the verge of the bank where we lay, 
and with a little opening in the dead forest, 
was a family such as I nave described : an 
inhabitant of such a cabin who lasts two 
Years, may be thought fortunate andl long- 
lived. ^ 

The wife and the mother in this family 
bad once, 1 dare say, been pretty. She had 
had the ague four years in succession, and 
now had the swelling, the filthiness, the 
bnlliant eye, the flippant tongue, and run 
oil fiom story to stoiy with more than the 
garrulity of an old Frenchwoman. On an 
emergency, 1 presume, she could have 
handled the dirk wiili dexterity. She in- 
formed me, that for a month in the preced- 
ing spring, they had been ovcrflow'ed, and 
she was in the midst of a flooded swamp, 
thirty miles in diameter. They built a 
house on a laft of logs fastened together, 
and secured from floating away with grape 
vines. On this raft was stationed tlie fa- 
mily, oxen, pigs, dogs, chickens, and all. 
They had a barrel of whiskey to keep up 
their spirits. Each of these logs was co- 
vered with red slime, « and as slippery as 
if gicased. She took me for a cotton- 
lautei, and said—* Xow,you planters have 
ut one liotisp, and we wood-cutters have 
two. \V’’e have our floating house on the 
raft; and when the river falls, and that 
grounds, we build us another on the bank. 
Look you there — only three paces from my 
door, used to lie, of a .sunny morning, a 
couple of thundering alligators; and my 
Fraiiky, there,’ pointing to a boy who seemed 
about four 5 ears old, who had the customary 
prominence 111 front, and was otherwise as 
mischievous and as ugly an urchin as you 
would wish to see, that theie hoy, with 
half a shirt, would needs he playing some 
ot Ills ‘ rusty shines,* the funny dog, and so 
he crawled "out, and gave one of them a rap 
on the snout with the broom-stick. The 
monslrons devil curled his tail, and gave 
Franhy a ship, which tossed him in the air 
like a hat-ball ; and the beast would hav® 
had ilie eating of Franky in a trice ; but I 
beard Franky scream, as the alligator struck 
him : 1 seized a kettle of boiling water, and 
threw it on the horrid creature, just as he 
showed his white teeth to eat Franky, and 
tins drove my gentleman into the water.’ ” 

If the reader should here recognise 
some features of Mr«. Trollope’s own 
progress up the Mississippi, in justice to 
the author of ‘*Finncis Berrian/’ the 
reader must remember that his volumes 
were printed before Mrs. Trollope’s fa- 
MOMS work was written. 
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Jin tmtsz dr tev to the Service of the 
Chureh of En^lani. Punished by 
the Society for Promodnz Christian 
WMge. 

have not forgotten their 
ekikIMt troubles will rememb^ their real 
in finding out the proper or- 
der of bur really intricate ritual (’aplain 
iDarenay^s ** Indeaf” o »ght at least to be 
kontid up in the Prayer-book of every 
child that attends the service of the 
Church of England. It would likewise 
he of great use to strangers and fo- 
reigners. 

Awrun^zehe \ or, tt Tale of Alraschid. In 
3 vols. 

Notwithstanding numerous faults, the 
author of *• Aurungaebe" succeeds at times 
in delighting his reader*. Considerable 
imaginative powers are shewn in the 
•loiy, ]mticularly in the narrative, and 
description of lively ‘ action. He is 
excelled by few of the most skilful ro* 
fhaitoe writers. He is not amiss in the 
development of character: his portrait 
of Aurungzebe, for instance, is a line 
historical likeness ; but he is strangely 
deficient in judgment and arrangement, 
for whilst he is enchanting his reader 
during the progress of a scene, he brings 
the issue to a most awkw^ard and unsatis- 


factory cemdurion. Hils 
from inattention^ and the abs^ce of or- 
dinary industry^ not from the lack of 
genius. But he is etsewfaere faulty ; for 
the moment he makes hie personages 
enter into dialogue, they can indulge 
only in conversation at oneu stupid and 
tiresome. Dialogue is. indeed, a fatal 
rock on which he suffers utter shipwreck; 
and if he desire complete successi he 
must steer clear of such hazards In his 
future voyages. The dialogues between 
Buccas and Ramjohnny are intolerable-— 
interminably long, and Unreadable in 
quality. The character of Buccas is too 
forced to be natural, and his actions too 
pantomimic to be pleasing or attractive 
to the acute observer. Yet, with all 
these delects. “ Aurungzebe” is no com- 
mon composition. It is true to history ; 
and, in the most minute details of oriental 
manners and customs, the author has 
closely follcTwed, particularly in his de- 
scription of the court and camp of Au- 
rungzebe, the graphic records ot Bannin, 
the talented French physicicii of the 
mighty Emperor, who has left us a 
sprightly and authentic memoir of a re- 
sidence at Agra. This information tnay 
be interesting to our readers, that Au- 
rungzebe died on the Mogul throne, 
after having seen his hundredth yeat. 
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{From our own 
COSTUMK OF PARIS. 

Pari^, Jakvar^ 2^, 1834. 

Selon tna promesse, I hasten, rny dear 
Cloriftde, to give you an account of one of 
the most sph'ndia spectacles I ever wot. 
USSsed* the last bal costume. But I must 
begin by telling you how near I was being 
disappointed. M. de F— was not well ; 
worse still— he was de mauvaise humeur! 
gtid would not hear of my going. How- 
ever,. my mind was made up, and, about 
twelve oVlock, when ht' thought 1 was 
sound asleep, 1 got up, dressed, ordered 
diy carriage, and drove to some friends 
that I knew were going, and accompanied 
them to the scene of enchantment. Oh ! 
ma cli^re, you can have no Conception of the 

S ilendour^ uf the variety of the costumes, 

' the magUificenee of some, of foe singu- 
.k^y of others. I would not have lost it 
w I kndw not whtA ! 1 know very well 
wit you, who are hi pmdent, and have nc^ 
qmred so txmy £ng&h ideaa 

'Of decortmii wdl^cture me on what you 


Correspondent, J 

w^ill call my Lading deceived my husband ; 
but, tell me, does not every Parisienne do 
the same ? I mentioned it to all my friends 
at the ball, and they approved highly of it, 
and said they would have acted in the same 
manner ; and I know for certain there were 
man y there who did so. No Ft e u ch mmmn , 
believe me, gives uptoherhusbandinsuch 
things, especially if she happens to be un 
petit peu coquette comme to| et moi ! Be- 
sides, I told him next mortiing, and he 
stormed and raved for half an hour, and 
then forgot it altogether ; indeed, if he had 
not, I should have had an uttuqve de ner/«, 
and terrified him into a fit of the gout. 
Now for the ball. Picture to yourself the 
immense ti^alle, almost lined with looking- 
glass, thousands of lustres rendering 
scene more brilliant than day; the boxes 
and galleries decorated with festoons of 
gold and silver gauze, and all the avenues 
transformed into groves dt odoriferous 
plants and shrubs. At one end of the 
room was an immense orchestra, consist- 
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mg of upwards of thirty miiaicians, dreased 
ift caiuijlete suits of armour, mounted on 
horses richly eajmrieoned, and performing 
symphonies on wind instruments made after 
ancient models. After the overture of 
** William Tell/’ four Spaniards, the first 
male and female dancers from the theatre 
at Madrid, enters, and, dressed in the 
eoshime of their country, executed several 
national dances— the boferv^ the ^apnuad^ 
&c., &c. I cannot possibly give you an i dea 
how beautiful it was. I shall certainly 
try and induce M. de F— to take me to 
Spain, where I shall see them in still greater 
perfection, llie women wore over their 
chemisettes, which had loose sleeves tied in 
with ribands, small corsages laced in front, 
blue and scarlet short petticoats, and round 
their waists gauze scarfs tied in front: 
these they took oft* towards the end of the 
dance, and each having fiung her’s grace- 
fully over her lover, led him away captive, 
'fhen followed an exact representatio a of 
French costumes, from the commencement 
of monarchy to the close of the year 1833. 
£aph group, forming an age, or ejioch 
rather, danced a quadrille. As they en- 
tered they were announced by a flourish of 
trumpets, and precede<l by a herald attired 
intlie military accoutrements of the penod 
to which his narty belonged ; he earned a 
banner, on wnich was inscribed the epoch 
represented The persons represented, be- 
lonmng to every epoch, were the nobles or 
lord and lady of the manor, two persons of 
the kauigtmt or citizen class, and two of 
the peasantry ; then we liad knights of the 
age of chivalry and romance, fully equipped 
and ready to break a lance with any who dis- 
puted the colour of their mistresses’ eye- 
brow ; minstrels who could a “ tale of love” 
pour forth, and “ send their hearers weeping 
to their beds warriors in armour, with 
sword, ^nd helmet, and shield, and buckler ; 
fair chatelaines, attended by their youthfiij 
pages e had the velvets and brocades, the 
plumes and diamonds, of the gay court of 
the gallant Francois 1. ; the ruffles and laces 
of Louis Xlll. ; the long-trained robes of 
the seventeenth centur}^ ; the elegant cos- 
tume worn under the Regency ; the splen- 
dour and eclat of the reign of Louis 
XV,; the ponderous wigs, the cues, and 
clubs, the extravagances of 1792 and 1794 ; 
the costume under the consulate, under the 
empire ; en fiv, every change to the last re- 
vival of ancient modes in 1833. 

You ask me to give you a description of 
the newest walking dresses. Do you know, 
ma belle, that the task is a difficult one ? I 
do not think we have had more than three 
fine days during the last two montlis. The 
weather is excessively mild for the season, 
but wet beyond any thing ever remem- 
bered in Paris ; and you know our belles 
nc^^r walk but in fine weather. If you are 


desirous of knowing what is Worn m motile 
ing visiting costume I can telj yon* 

IIlack Velvet moif A 

$afie plat, are amongst the cnist disliii- 
gu6. Satin broche, satin 
satin AnglutK, and printed satins in dark 
colours, and by no means as rich as those 
worn in grande-toilette, are also vsi^ 
fashionable. P^kins, poux de soie* csa'he^ 
mires, foulards A fru/ue^ and da Inda^ 
and a new material called Tudtfrutane, after 
M. Victor Hugo’s new piece, Maru Tudor, 
’PhiH is a tissue composed of silk and cache- 
mire worsted, so exquisitely wrought dial 
it combines the gloss and brilliancy of the 
richest satin, with the softness and pliancy 
of the finest cachemire . it is made in aU 
colours, plain and figured. For all, except 
ball-dresses, the most general make is en 
rtdln(fotte , — high redingottes for morn- 
ing, low for dinner, opera, or simple even- 
ing dress. For the former, the corsages 
are invariably tight to the bust ; the sleeves, 
still very full at top, and nearly tight be- 
low . tliese dresses are mostly worn without 
a collerette or collar. A wrv short whiU 
lace scarf, beautifully embroidered, U 
simply tied round the throat; the euda 
sometimes reach to the waist, hut never 
below. You will, perhai>a, say, this is a 
very light dress for January; but let me 
be understood. If you walk out, or go in 
your carriage, you wear a cloak well lined 
and wadded, which you throw off on en- 
tering a hot room; at least we do so k 
Pai'is ; and I think if the plan were adopted 
au-v holds de in Tawise, it would be found a 
preservative against “ colds ” 

The dinner and evening Redinoottb 8 
are, as I have said, in general made low. 
Horae, however, are nearly high, leaving 
merely the throat exposed, llie following 
is a dehcnption of a very elegant one that 
I have got. It is made of plain black tuUe, 
lined with rose coloured satin. The cor- 
sage has a little fulness at the back ; the 
fronts are very full, in five deep folds, slant- 
ing from the shoulder to the centre of the 
front of the waist. Long sleeves d dtmbU 
mffot: the top puff excessively large and 
full, the lower one small, and imm^iately 
above the elbow. From the elbow to the 
wrist, the sleeve as tight as possible, and 
finished at the wrist by two rows of very 
narrow black lace The corsage is finished 
at the neck by a small, square falling 
collar, of the material of the dress* The 
skirt, excessively full, has a double row of 
quilled satin riband down each side of the 
front. These rows meet on the wmst» and 
are about a third of a yard apait at th# 
bottom of the skirt. Between then^ exi* 
actly down the centre> are five bows of 
gauze riband, going down gradually laisgior 
and larger. These, with the quuUng OS 
satin liband^ give the dress the 
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of being open in fronts and brought together 
by the Iwws. A double row of the same 

S illing goes round the collar, and down the 
nt of the cot^e. Hie hat to be worn 
with this dress is of rose crape, made trans- 
parent as it is for evening. The front is 
iihevitsU, rounded olF and very short at 
the ears. The f«/o//e, rounded at top, is in 
folds, that finish under a bow of gauze 
riband, with long ends placed at the Tower 
part of the caUftte (crown), towards the back 
at the left side. The garmture consists of 
two feathers, one placed standing up in the 
centre of the front of the hat, the other 
placed beneath the passe (or front) : it is 
put in at the front, close to the forehead, 
and, inclining towards the right, it curls 
over the edge of the passe, and finishes 
outside. Four puffs of gauze riband hide 
the stem of the feathi r underneath, and 
give a becoming finish to the hat. 

Velvet Hats, trimmed with rich satin 
ribands, and with two or three ostrich fea- 
thers, are more worn than any others ; the 
colours preferred are black and orange, 
black and green, black and blue, and black 
and rose. Hats of satin deutelle^ a satin that 
has the appearance of blonde lace over satin, 
are irt^ recherchr^. Hie forms have under- 
gone no change since last month ; nor will 
there be any great variety now until I.<ong- 
Champs. 

Evening CoiFFriiEs.— There is no fixed 
style of coiffure adopted at present for the 
hail. Some wear immense tnfts of curls 
at the sides of the head « iu and it 

la Grignon ; others, the flowing ringlets of 
Ninon (le PEmcIok Some have adopted the 
coiffure of Marion Delorme ; while others 
agdn, prefer the 1 sonnet d /a Maup Sttant, 
or the elegant chapeau d la Dvltany. ITiose 
who wish t< be ven simple, wear turbans 
of mixed gauzes, brown and orange, brown 
and scarlet, brown and rose, brown and 
blue. These turbans (by no means formal) 
are merely twisted on the head by a coiffure 
Six or eight argus^' feathers are placed 
with much taste and elegance toivards the 
right side of the front of the turban. It is 
to match these feathers that one of the 
colours should be brown. 

‘ The prettiest style of coiffure for demoi- 
selles is a braid en couronne on the lop of 
the head, rather far ba(k. The front hair 
in full tufts of curls, very much parted on 
the forehead in ringlets, or in two braids pn 
fer d chemty coming down at each side of the 
face, and turned up again and fastened be- 
neath the couronne. An arrow, richly or- 
namented, and a small gold chain crossing 
the brow, are pretty additions, 'ihese, or a 
wreath of flowers round the head, or one or 
twodejtached bouquets of roses, half blown, 
“ or small mixed flowers, are the 

m ornaments wm by young ladies. The 
. in the mormng ii aressed as simply as 


possible ; the back hair braided at the top 
of the head, the front generally in ode single 
long thick ringlet at each side of the face. 
Those who do not consider this becoming, 
wear full tufits of curls or bandeaux (uses, 

Floweiis.— Flow'ers are still much worn. 
Those in favour are roses, chuusuasters, 
dahlias, auriculas, marigolds, and dark 
fancy flow^ers. Some are made in velvet, and 
answer extremely well for velvet hats. For 
evening, guirlandes and bouquets of small 
mixed flowers, or of rosebuds, are fashion- 
able : and a wreath of oak leaves with gold 
acorns has the prettiest effect possible in 
dark hair. Feathers, birds of Paradise, and 
esprits are also much w^orn. / 

^kcklatfs and Earrings of jet are 
more rk h’ rchc than any others. The next 
in estimation are ruby, coral, and garnet. 

Glover. — Black silk gloves and mittens 
d ‘touts in rich lace-j)atterns, long and sho]rt, 
have quite superseded kid gloves, either in 
ball dress or dinner costume. 

There is nothing whatever new in lin- 
gerie. 

Mantelets and Pf.lerine8.— There 
are some new- pelerines and mantelets made 
of rich satin, black, orange, violet, or 
grenat, lined with a different colour satin ; 
they are very large, thickly wadded, and 
puftit (quilted) ; the mantelets are trimmed 
with black lace, and the pelennes with 
swansdown, white or dyed, blue or rose. 
'Jlicy are in general made with lapuchons 
(hoods), and are the most useful things 
possible to put on on leaving a hot room or 
theatre ; they are so very light, that they 
cannot possibly injure a dress : and ivith 
the < apyclinn drawn over the head, one has 
ventablcment Fair d’un pen/ c/iapetojtioygt, 

(’oLoiTR.s — The colour of all others most 
in vogue is black; next orange, ruby, crim- 
son, emerald and apple greens, moss green, 
chocolate, chestnut, nut brown, dahlia, 
violet, (lark lilac, lie de vin, cherry, rose, 
blue Haiti, and sky blue. 

Now, nrti toute aimable, as you say your 
great balls have not yet commenced in 
J.ondon, I shall reserv’e ball dresses for 
another letter. Still, should you, en at- 
tendant, go to a ball perchance, your robe 
must have a corsage en pointe, sleeves k 
double sabot, with ruffles a la Louis XV., 
and the skirt of the dress must be open in 
front, and looped back at distances with 
diaiiionds, jet ornaments, flowers, or bows 
of riband, consisting of two coques, with 
a cameo in the centre. Your ceinture must 
be of the broadest gauze riband, with long 
silk tassels at the ends — bien entendu, tied 
in front. And your coiffure must be it 
rantique. 

I shall now' close my dep^che, wishing 
yon every amusement the approaching 
season can afford. Mon man, toujours 
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aimable pour toi, t-envoie un baiser. Adieu» 
done ma belle et bonne amie, et erdis-moi 
pour r I vie. 

Ton amie sincere, 

L. de F- 


DfiSCRIPTIQX OF PLATES. 

(No. 3.) — Costume de Spectacle ou 
Soiree. — ^Toquet or hat k FEspagnole, of 
velvet, lliis nat is made very nearly on 
the model of a man’s hat ; the leaf is very 
broad at the sides, and diminishes towards 
the front and back ; it is turned up at 
each side, and down again in the centre of 
the front, so as to form a point a la Marie 
Stuart on the forehead. A broad satin 
riband is passed round the toj) of the 
lotle, crossed in front, and brought round 
round again to tie at the back in a bow 
with long ends A bird of Paradise is 
placed towards the right side, and inclines 
to the left. (See plate.) 'Jlie hair, in full 
tufts of curls, fills up ±he sidefWf the leaf 
..Satin redingotte with low corsage, art tiers. 
The redingotte, which is made tight at the 
back, crosses completely in front (see plate), 
and 18 in folds coining fiom the shoulder 
A deep tetersor pelerine, cut almost square 
at back, with a deep point or i/cht da hup 
on the shoulder, and coming en hcliail in 
front as far as the waist, gives a pretty 
finish to the corsage The sleei es are ex- 
cessively full at top, and have a deep 
pointed cuff turned up at the w nsl. The 
skirt, which is very ample, crosses equally 
with the corsage, and is cut out in dcutn de 
loup (see plate), beginning small at the 
waist, and increasing in size as they go 
down : these deuls^ as well as the refers 
and cuffs, are edged with a very small rou- 
leau, outside which is a double row of 
black lace, not very broad, nor yet narrow ; 
it is put on with some degree of fulness. 
ITie ceinturc is composed of the broadest 
gauze riband, tied in front in two very 


small coques (see plate) ; the end« fall very 
low, and are finished by rich silk tassels. 
Cliemisette of fine cambric, edged .with 
narrow lace. Pearl necklace, gold ear- 
rings, black satin shoes, white kid gloves. 

(No. 4.) Toilette de Grande Soi- 
ree oir de Concert. — This plate gives 
the model of a new and most becoming 
head-dress in velvet, half hat and half 
toque. ITie crown, and half the front (as 
may be seen by the sitting figure), is per- 
fectly a dress hat * the leaf, which is deep 
at the right side, is bent downwards nearly 
to a point in front (see plate), and finishes 
very small at the left side A bow, with 
long ends of broad satm riband, rettnns a 
bouquet of feathers on the left side (see 
plate), and is then brought across the back 
of the crown to the right side, Avhere it 
finishes by a full bow. Four or five tips of 
ostrich feathers are ]>laced with a bow of 
satin iiband under the decj) side of the 
leaf Tlie hair is in bandeaux. TJnder- 
dresN of black ‘^atin, with a deep flounce of 
blonde, and edged round the neck with a 
narrow blonde, ovci which is a full dress 
redingotte of rich satin wni/t n age. 'Fhe 
corsage is made tight to the bust, and has 
apiece cut out in front, so as to forma 
kind of blomacher in black. (Sec plate.) 
A excessively deep on the shoulder, 
narrower at back, and cut away nearly to 
a point in front (see plate), flnishes the 
corsage. The sleev'^es, which are full at 
top, are tight to the lower arm. The skirt, 
open 111 front, is, as well as the rrvirs, and 
front of the coi sage, cut out at the eilge 
en fctiUlas (in imitation of the indentures 
of leaves), and edged with a narrow rou- 
leau. Ilie dress is fastened round the 
waist by a ceinture of rubun mtinc gros 
grams, that matches the dress perfectly. 
Rich necklace qf pearls, with diamond 
ornaments ; v^ery long gold earrings. Black 
silk stockings a joun, black satin shoes, 
white kid gloves. 
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Findetis Gallery of the Graces, Part 10 . 

“ The Shade of Sadness/’ painted by 
Boxall, engraved by W. H. Mote, 

“ In those eyes of tenderest light 
A sadness, as of love, I see,’’ 
is, in every respect, admirably executed 
and well depicted. 

The Passion Flower,” drawn by 
I). M‘Clise, engraved by Hollis, has 
much of fresimess about it. It is also 
admirably engraved. The fingers exhi- 
bit the playful reality of life, and the 
entwining flower much elegance of ar- 
rangement. Much talent of conception 
VoL. IV.— >:o. 2. 
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is shewn in this, by no means an easy 
subject to delineate. 

“ The Wild Flower,” painted by W. 
Boxall, engraved by llyall, 

“ Her face, yet shaded by the pensiveness 
Breath’d o’er it from her holy oiisons,” — 

“ Imagi laliouN phantom, hly fair. 

In pure simplicity of humble life,”-- 
is executed with great skill, and is accu- 
latelv delineated according to this de- 
scription* 

We cannot help noticing a general im- 
provem .mt in hands and fingers, of which 
we have before complained. 
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StM$ Prmmee, JVIm. 1 mtd Tke MUUr 
Tbe words by Cims. JcFFsnrs; 
the music by Juzjak St. Pibbaji.. L. Lee. 

Oa former occasions we bate had under 
our notice several works by Mr. Leoni Lee, 
possessing^ somewhat a similar character, 
except that “ Songs of Provence” are more 
spirited than those now before us. This 
composer having met with well-merited pa- 
tronage, is likely to ensure a continuance of 
it. Both the numbers are full of beauties. 
The title-pages, a thing, indeed, of but little 
moment to the scientific mind,are graced with 
some admirably designed and executed li- 
tliographic engravings, beauttfullv charac- 
teristic of the precise subject of each produc- 
tion, fi'om the clever pencil of John llraii- 
dard. 

Lews of Venice t No. 1.— Hastf to ike Camtral . — 
Duet. The words by Cuas. Jiiteb\s, the 
music by Charlfs Cooie. Same pubUahei. 
The second, third, and fourth numbers of 
this work reached us as far back as October 
last, and favourable notices appeared in 
November, whilst the fust bas reniuined un- 
heeded till nmv It is extremely pretty in 
melody, i%ith simple but appropriate accom- 
paniments, and is worthy (d those which fol- 
low in rotation in tlie series. 

Maiden of Dante.^A Duet. The words as 
above: the music by !N. J. Si'niii.E, Same 
publisher. 

Ml. i)prirle is rising fast in our estimation 
as a composer, and evinces consid<jable dis- 
cretion in not attempting to do too much. 
Tlie duet is elegant and pleasing. 

The Father's Prayer^ — "J ho words as above ; the 
music by 8. Nei 

The Mtdhirs Prayer.^ Words and music by the 
same. 8amr piibb^b r 
These “ twin spirit".,’ as iiiitliors, have here 
again written, accoidmg to custom, two 
most effective produciitfii*?. 

Come o'er the momlil .SV«.- A Jliiet. 1 he words 
by CiiAs, Ji , arranged. ^\ith nii accom- 

paniment fox the Guitar, by Louis J.i o. Sane 
publisher. 

So fashionable has the guitar, of late 
years, liecome, that a song, to be exhibited 
in its most attractive iorin, need be pre- 
sented to uswitlisuch an uccoinpaiiinicnt. 
Mr. Leo has happily, and most successfully, 
fixed upon this extremedy popular duet 
from the “ Songs of the (xondola” as a be- 
ginning. 

Handel's Oratorio, Boo is 1 and 2, 7'Ae Messiah, 
—Arranged for the Tiano-forte byN.B.CnAL- 

EONiEB- 

The authors, in bringing out this work 
in its present form, have thus described 
their intentions This adaptation is of- 
fered for the use of musical amateurs (who 
aj» not vocalists) on the Sabbath-day, and 
c»re beep taken to fonn Uie passages 
mo|e familiarly for thp {danu-forte^ than in 


any previous arrangement, as well M toplaef 
the themes in an order tliat may historically 
agree with the passages bf Holy Writ they 
have originally been intended to illustrate.” 
So much are we lovers of Handel, that any 
arrangement, provided the subject be not 
altered, comes as a welcome guest to our 
table ; but the one in question is admirably 
done, and will be found well worthy the at- 
tention of all devotees of sacred music. 

The (Gondolier's Good NtgAL— Arranjed forthe 
Piano-forte, by R. ScmiaoEE, Ditto. 

This forms a delightful little exercise for 
juvenile performers on the piano-forte. The 
air IS taken fiuni Bellini’s Tu V in the 
opeia of “ II Pirata.” 

U Bu^noy Racconto /Vwf orate.— By Vaccaj. 
An elegant production. 

Ella, wi’Anw— Arietta. By V a<%ja j. 
Signor Viacom’s acknowledged taste and 
tact are very strongly manifested in this 
composition. It is pregnant wfith elegancies 
of the chaste Italian character. 

1 hae Naebody now?.— A Ballad. The poetry by 
the Kttrick Shepherd j the music by Osboune. 

To beautiful words the composer has 
wedded some delightfully pathetic and ex- 
ressive music. The ballad cannot tail of 
econiing a favourite. 

Lady, lair Lady, A Serenade. The words by 
Gio. llovvst, Ksq. , the music by K. Tucker. 
An elegant serenade, and which reqmi’es 
only to be known. 

'Tu best thou should forget me. 

Another pretty ballad, by the same au- 
thors. 

Gustanis the Third.— The Overture arranged for 
the Ilfirp and Piano-forte by Bocns4. Mon 
and Co. 

It were needless to dilate upon the excel- 
lence of the music written by Auber for this 
opera, inasni 11 ch as a disceniiiig public bas 
decided, liy an almost unparalleled patronage 
of Its performance at ( 'ovent-(iardeii Theatre, 
that It IS of that character winch pleases 
their fiincv. It bas, ibcii, only to be stated 
that there is .such a piece extant, whicli will 
recal, when in their own bouses, many of 
the pleasurable moments within the theatre. 
Bochsa appears, in the arrangement before 
us, to bine devoted on this more than or- 
dinary caie and tact. He bas also written 
accompaniments for the flute and violin- 
cello, so that a “ quartette” party may be at 
once formed. 

Gustavus the TAird— Select Airs for the Hurp 
and Piano-forte, with (ad lib.) accompani- 
ments for tlie Flute and Viohncello. Ar- 
ranged by Bo('it 8 A. Same publiriier. 
Following up the judicious intention of 
Mori, Bochsa bas selected all the most fa- 
vourite airs from the ojpera, and arranged 
them for tke various instruments already 
named. The task is admirably performed. . 
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OiHtww tht TMnl.— 1%« 5atiar’« Ckmu, Img 

iite the Arranged as a quick marcb for 

the Harp, hy Bocicsa* Same publisher. 

M. Bochsa’s talent has seldom shone forth 
more vividly than in this piece. 

Petit Souvenir de Gustave,'^*' Answer, miskty 
Sorceress^'* and ike Air de Ballet ‘‘ La Polie. 
—Arranged for the Harp by Bochsa. Same 
publisher. 

Another striking evidence of the powers of 
this professor. This, as well as the preced- 
ing works, will prove very popular favourites 
of the ensuing season. 

The Vocal Primer.— By J. Jousse. D'Almaine 
and Co. 

In an extremely small and convenient 
fonn, Mr. Jousse has stored up more real and 
sound information upon tlic subject of the 
study and practice of vocal music than we 
remember to have seen in double the com- 
pass. The instructions are given by ques. 
tions and answers ; a mode of teaching, by- 
the-bye, peculiarly advantageous to young 
students. We can lecommend this work to 
students in the art of singing. 

"T/ie Musical Album for 1834. Falkner. 

In this elegant production we find eight 
very pretty vocal and five instrumental com- 
positions, all worthy attention. The whole 
of the music is by native professors; a circum- 
stance which renders the work doubly de- 
serving of patronage. 


Gee, hem Cvmnette, ^ the 

Hesperides” of Bobert Herrick, 1618. ex- 
posed by T. H. SkVERN. NoVello. 


A very clever composition, and will| we 
doubt not, become a great favourite. 

The Pirufe.— Words by W. St. George Ktw, 
Esq. ; composed by UayDn Cobri. Willis. 

A powerful production. 

Thime et VariatioM, faeiles pour le Piano, i 
matRS.— By F. Stoefel. Op. 19. Ditto. 
This is a very agreeable composition for 
two performers, and proves to be, as said, 
facile. 

Oh, when it is too /etc.— A Bsllsd. The words 
by T. H. Bayly, Esq* ; the music by Albx, 
Lfe. Duff and Co. 

One of those exquisitely pretty ballads, so 
many of which have haA their origin with 
Mr. Lee. There is much delicacy of style 
and expression in this composition. 

Hurrah for brave Ross and his Crcic.— A Song. 
By Jesse Hammond, Esq.; the music by J. 
Bliwijt. Ditto. 

I1iis song, were it solely for the spirited 
lithographic title-page representing the first 
elevation of the chief “ Tullooahin,” in 
Boothia, upon the wooden leg made for him 
by Captain Ross, is deserving of general pa- 
tronage as an illustration of history. The 
words are full of sentiment, and are well set 
by Blewitt. 




King’s Theatre — Opera Arrange- 
ments FOR THE Season. — At length the 
much-disputed question, as to ihe party who 
would have possession, 'during the spring, was 
determined, and Laporte drew up liis pro- 
spectus for the season, 1834. In the ballet 
department, no doubt can exist as to the 
transcendent powers possessed by some of 
the individuals whose names will be found 
subjoined. The season, at present, is ar- 
ranged to commence on the 16th of this 
month, with Donizetti’s opera of “ Anna 
Ilolena,” a composition which, it will be re- 
membered, Pasta, last year, made extremely 
effective, in which Made. Unglicr will make 
her debut. The tenor part will he done by 
the young Russian prodigy, IianliofT. 
Mdlle. 'raglioni also begins the season with 
us, and will remain for six weeks, when she 
leaves England for a short time, until April. 
In her absence, Mdlle. Duvernay, who 
raised herself to great favour last season at 
Drury-lane, will appear as a debutante. The 
ballet is “ La Syiphide.” Mademoiselles 
Blasis and Salvi, and Zuchelli (« contraUto)^ 
will be here next month ; Pasta, Grisi, Rii- 
bini, Tamburini, Lablachc, Little Perrot, 
and the two Elslers,do not come till Easter. 
Laborte is now gone on bis travels for ad- 
Attaottal talent. The names of those en- 


gaged for the opera arc — Mademoiselle Ju- 
lietta Grisi (from the 1 talian Opera at Paris) 
Madame Ungher (from the principal Italian 
theatres in Italy and Pans), Mdlle. Blasis 
(her first appearance these three years), 
Mdlle. Salvi (her first appearance in this 
country), Madame Tamburini, and Mdlle. 
Castelli. — Tenon: Signor Rubini and M. 
Ivaiihoff. — Ba^si : Signori Zuchelli, Tam- 
hurini, and Lablache. — For the Ballet : 
Mdlle. Taglioni, Mdlle. Duvernay, Mdlle. 
Teresa fillsler, Mdlle. Fanny Elsler, Mdlle. 
Adele, Mdlles. Chavigny, Kipler, and A, 
Bourgouin, and MessnL Perrot, Coulon, 
Theodore, Leblond, and Ilenn Vallier. The 
ballet department will be entirely under the 
management of M. Taglioni. We trust the 
fortlicoming season will prove more success- 
ful than the former. 

Drury-Lanb and Covent-Garden. — 
At the iormer “ The Wedding Gown,” anA 
St. George and the Dragon at the latter 
“ Gubtavus the Third,” and “ Old Mother 
Hubbard,” continue to offer nightly feasts. 
Thus may the perfonnances, at these two 
houses, for the past month, be described. In 
confirmation, however, as botfi establish- 
ments are now in faot but otie, we would 
add the following remark from the Oheerver 
of the 2etli We are Uifonned ujpm 
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good authoiiljt tliat tbe average nightly re- 
ceipts of l>rury<Lane and CovcnuGaraen, 
during tlie urholc of the last three iveeks, 
have been tery nearly 550/,i but that Drury- 
Lane has been, of the two, considerably 
.most productive. Nevertheless, Platich£’s 
*<Gustavuh the Third’ still continues to 
draw profitable houses, and, while it does, it 
would be absurd to lay it aside.” 

VicTOiu A. —Sheridan Knowles’ admirable 
** Wife” has proved highly attractive “ at 
the onW theatre in the metropolis where U 
can b# acted.” A ^ery successful one-act 
piece was brought out at this theatre on 
the 24th nlL, entitled **The Blacksmith.” 
The chief incidents in the plot arc the sepa> 
rate arrivals, at Gretna Green, of a Captain 
Darlington with a young heiress, and of his 
man-ser\aiU, also with a runaway young 
lady, whom he has pre^ ailed to accompany 
him to seek the aid of the Btaeksmitli to 
join two in one, in tlie supposition that he is 
an oflicer in his Alajesty’s service. The 
scenes that occur adoid much amusement, 
and the audience greeted the Blacksmith in 
a manner to ensure his frequent re-appear- 
ance before the public. 

A DELPHI. — ^The novelties at this house 
continue to meet with unprecedented re- 
ward. Since our last, a new, piece, called 
** Lurline, or the Revolt of the Naiads,” has 
been produced, and is nightly received by 
crowded audiences. 1 1 is the first adaptation 
to our stage of “ La Rcvolle du derail,” the 
particiiiars of which we gave in our last 
Magazine, under the head of Parisian 
Theatricals.” So attractive has this piece 
proved, that mone^ has been nightly sent 
from the house irnn want cf room. The 
officers of the Guard^ are amongst the most 
regular alte idanls llie “ Naiads” go on 
swimming!}, and the bath not only over- 
flows the stiigc, but the house. The Duchess 
of Kent has twice visited the theatre during 
the month 

Olympic — Here, as usual, “ Madame’’ is 
nightly greeted by full audiences. LI^'ton, 
Keeley, and herself, contrive to keep their 
friends in the midst of a “ mass” of laugliter. 

Surrey. — At this house mutters are pro- 
ceeding with that success which the spirited 
manager merits. 

Sadlrr’s Wells. — Here things are also 
decidedly prosperous, and the manager’s 
struggles for novelty properly rewarded. A 
new drama, called* “ The Tinker of Tad- 
caster,” has been produced. It is founded 
on a story which ^peared in one of ilie 
periodicals, called “The Coiners,” and is put 
together with considerable dramatic tact. 
The acting was extremely good. “ Evadne” 
followed, in which Cubham played the high- 
minded and fiery “ Colonna” *^wUh dignity 
and power; and Miss Alacarthy adoriied the 
^nteter of the pure and affectionate 
“ Evadne^ with ptboB and fiatureu 


City.— B y permission of the assignees 
under Mr. Davidge’s commission, this thea- 
tre has been opened for the benefit of the 
creditors to the estate, but the receifjts are 
insufficient even to deftay the actors’ .sala- 
ries. Several pieco* have been most re- 
spectably sustained. 

J. Rl'ssell’s Entertainment.— J. Rus- 
sell, with his little bark, has twice weathered 
the storm, and ohlaiucd shelter at the Sans 
Souci tliealrc, where his entertainments were 
deliiered to ciowds of admirers, some thirty 
or forty years ago, by Dibdin the First. Wc 
expect to see fortiino smile with equal favour 
upon his successor. Mr. Russell purposes 
opening this week. 

PARISIAN THEATRICALS. 

Italian Opfra. — “ Don Giovanni ” has 
been successfully revived. The auditory 
rendered full justice to the magnificent 
composition, supported as it is by a host of 
fdleiit. Mile Soiitag's Donna Anna was 
beautiful — her execution of the music witli- 
out a fault, and she acted with grace and 
feeling; but on the whole we picler Mile. 
Grisi, whose face and figure are finer for ihe 
charac>er ; and her singing, if not so per- 
fect, IS but little infeiior. Mile. Ungliei, a 
Gcmiari, sings and plays as one who tho- 
roiigliiy knows and loves the music she i«i 
singing. Hci “ B itti Batti ” was captivating, 
and liclily merited the plaudits. Mile. 
JScliultz, who, like Mile. Ungher, was also 
at home in tlie music of her gre.it counlrv- 
inaii, was scarcely less successful, and cou- 
tnbuted her full sliaie in producing the rap- 
turous enoire of the trio, with Grisi and 
Riibini Tambuiini, in Giovanni, showed 
himself an elegant and accomplished co- 
median, as well as a first-rate vocalist, 
/uchelli sung admirably, but his figure and 
style were unsuited to the gallant libeitine. 
Tamburiiii s “ Fin die dal vino, ” and Ru- 
bim’s bnJlianl cxi cution of his single air, 

“ Mio it‘sor(),” called down unanimous < «- 
cores, Nantini’s liCporello is the best part 
he has yet jdayed or sung in Paris; the 
omission of a little of the buffoonery wuh 
which he overloads the characier would be 
dcsiiable. His voice and gmcral execution 
in the dnet, ‘‘ O Statuo,’’ and in the sex- 
Inor, diwsplayed a firmness of power and pre- 
cision tuily Mozartian. This performance 
has rapidly advanced SSantiui in the opinion 
of the (iileftanti, 

PouTE St. Martin*. — A new and suc- 
cessful drama has just been added here to 
the list of the popular productions of M. 
Alexandre Dumas. Its title is “ Angfele 
and the plot, which is marked by the usual 
peculiarities of this clever writer, i.s wrought 
up with all the high dramatic power which 
the public have so frequently admired^ and 
50 frequently lamented that it should be 
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displayed iqwn subjects not only unworthy 
the p«*ii of a man of talents, but actually 
degrading to the diuma. We should have 
been glad to have had to record, even lor 
the sake of M. Du mas himself, that this 
inonsu'osity bad been hooted from the stage : 
truth, however, obliges us to stale the direct 
reverse: it was recened throughout with 
approbation, and at its conclusion the name 
ol the author was hailed with even enthu- 
siastic plaudits. So much for the taste of 
the day. 

THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL INTELLI- 
OLNCE. 

Vocal Concert. — On the 13lh ultimo, 
the first performance by the Vocal Society 
took place at the Hanover square Rooms; 
the programme contained many eomposilions 
ol the highcdt order. Braham gave “ Mad 
Tom** witli a power, pathos, and elfcct that 
he alone could do; he was laptiirously ap- 
plauded. Miss Clara Novello .sang a line 
scena by Spohr, and Mrs. E. iSeguin another 
by Kighiui, in a manner that elicited great 
applause. Morley’s madiigul, I follow, 
lo!** and Weelkc’s “ lo shorten vvintei’s 
sadness,** were admirably pcrionned, and 
encored, VVillmau perloimed a faiitu.ia on 
the clarionet in a most masterly manner. 
Sevcial glees, choruses, were sung with 
great cllect. Mr. T. Cooke led an excellent 
band, among whom was Lmdley, who is lu 
himself a host. 

The M%okigal fJociExv.— The annual 
general meeting of this society took place m 
the Freemasons* Hall on the *Sir .lohii 
Rogers in the chair, supported Lord 
Burghersh, l-ord .Salloun, JSii A. Jiariiard. 
Mr. Braham, and about 150 piolessois and 
amateurs. ‘‘ Nun nobis’* was sublimely 
Sling by 80 voices. 

Royal Socilty oi MtsicuNs.— Lord 
Howe, as one ol the directors of the King’s 
concerts of aiicieiu music, will preside at the 
0(Uh aunnersary of the Jbiy.il J>ocieiy oi 
Musicians on the I4lh of M-iicii. 

Masoui, the celebrated \iolni plajer, and 
also Mr J, B. Cr.iinev, liavebeeii invited lo 
dine Aith the Melodists Club on ilie 30tli 
instant, being its iiist meeting tliis season. 
Braham, who was one ol the louiiders ol the 
club, will also be present, and Lord Buig- 
hersh will take the chair. 

Mr. C. Inclldos’s Conciut. — O n the 
22d ultimo this gcntleioan, the son of Mr 
Jncle loll, gave a vocal concert at the City of 
J.ondon Tavern, the large room of which 
eslablisliinent was crowded to an overflow. 
jl is the occasion of the deInU of the grand- 
son of the English vocali'^t.’' Jii features 
we traced a family resemblance only to the 
author of his school, the advantage being on 
the side of the boy ; but in many pans ol the 
voice the fuculiu ol the grandfather flashed 
across the recoliection of all those who bad 


tlie good fortune to hear tlie sovereign of 
nature’s song." His voitje, owes mdch lo 
Mrs. G. Wood, to whom considerable credit 
is due for tlie inculcation of a correct stvle 
and fruitful taste. Master George I neJedon 
sang several pieces : a duet with his iuifier, 

“ Uh, Poland !’* a maiiuscnpt by Nelwn ; 
the beautiful ballad, by Shield, of “ A little 

boy, I left my home “Rose gently 

blooming," hv Spohr; and Herz’s d-.et oi 
“ 1 know a bank, * with Miss Shirreff, were 
the most excellently executed, and were 
very warmly applauded. The following, a 
powerful galaxy of lalcnt, assisf&fl:— Misses 
Shirrefl and Betts and Mrs. G. Wood; and 
Messrs Hawkins, Filzwilham, Hobbs, I'er- 
rail, E. Taylor, Btdlamy, Hawes, and Broad- 
hurst, in addition to him^'Cll and son. With 
such professors, it v\ould be superfluous to 
sav more than that that winch was executed 
was dona in so admirable a manner as lo 
leave no wish ungratilied. ^ir George Smart 
presided with bis known ability at the piano- 
lorte, and his pcvlormiiucc of the accompa- 
niments gave increased effect to the exer- 
tions of the viicaltte'i. 

Doings at Naplis —The kind solicita- 
tions ol hospiUiblo English friends induced 
me to spend the Glinstmas holidays at 
Naples, instead tif procee dug to Rome; and 
as the (Jarniial will commence here on the 
17tli of January, I ‘‘hall remain, in order to 
witness the doings dining that gay period. 
As a faither iuduccincnt, iiiy friends are 
anxious tliat I should gi\e a public concert 
at the (treat Fondo rhoatie, which 1 feel in- 
cliiie l to do, in consequence of Malibian, 
Lablacbe, D.iv id, Galvaiolla, Dc Beriot, 6cv, 
haling in the kindest manner promised me 
their valuable services. You can form no 
idea oi the gaiety of an evening parly in this 
city .lust before Madame Masi left Naples 
she invited all the pnnei pal singers belong- 
ing to 8an Carlo, and a number of amateurs 
of distinction, to a soiree wuMi ilfe. Such a 
lucriy making party I never witnessed. Wo 
had much singing, hut you will be siir- 
pri'cd wlien 1 tell you that Mazzinghi’s 
comic duet of ‘‘ Mhen a little iarm we 
keen,” wIhlIi I had the honour of singing 
with Mahi'rau, carried all befoie it, iu con- 
sequence of the exquisite manner in which 
she sang the Do, Br, Mi part of it ; and 
when we rcpCfiled it, she executed the florid 
divisions so delightfully and so brilliantly, 
yet quite dilTereiit from the lirsl time, the 
company were enraptured. To give you an 
idea how free and easy ih^^y take it here, the 
ptitHtidnnna requested Lahlache lo sustain 
F below, myself B flat, others the harmonic 
intervals above, and to place our linger on 
the side o" our nose, to toriu a drone, while 
she imitated the squeaking tones of the hor- 
rid hufipipes (which din our ears in all cor- 
ners of this place), in such a manner as to 
create the loudest laughter, particularly 
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wjien we all sunk our yoice« ver? slowly to- 
gether, as if tit# wind in the bellows was 
nearly eahausted.^A new opera, byPaccini, 
has been brought out at 8t. Carlo, called 
Irene ; or, Le Auedtn di Messinn^ in which 
Malibnm, Itcina, David, and liablache ap- 
peared. It proved ineffective, and was only 
performed three tiine'^. The second grand 
gala night exceeded the first in splendour. 
The opera house was lighted with 750 wax 
torches, and many of which were five feet 
high .— of a Letter from Mr, Parry ^ 

The Royll Society of Musicians, at its 
Christmas general meeting, voted the sum 
of sixty pounds to be divided among several 
indigent non-claimants, one of whom was 
poor Marriotti, who lield the situation of 
trombone priino at the Opera House for 
forty yeai*s, but wlio is now, at the age of 
eighty years, in very indifferent drcum- 
tlances. Gratuities were also given to some 
of the oldest claimants on the {Society in 
addition to their regular alldWances, among 
whom is Johp Mahon, once a celebrated 
clarionet player, now in his tiStli year. 

A New Pianoforte. — A German of the 
mame of Ntggl has brought to London a 
pianoforte with two sets of keys, similar to 
Kirkman’s old har|)sichords. The lower 
keys produce the same tones and efiect as 
the orainary instruments of the kind, but the 
upper keys produce tones of a sti'iugy na- 
ture, not unlike violins with mutes on. When 
a melody is performed by the right hand, 
on the upper keys, an accompaniment is 
played by the left, on the lower, and the 
combined effect is very pleasing, in shape 
and size this instrument resembles a hori- 
zontal grand pianoforte. 

The Revolt of the Seraglio is in a for- 
ward state of preparation at CoiientrGarden, 
and will be brought out as the next novelty. 
The run of Gustavus the Third has lasted 
so long, that it would he most unrea- 
sonable to expect it should do much more. 
When it ceases to he sufficiently attractive, 
the Revolt of the Seraglio, got up with 
much splendour and novelty of effect, is to 
take its place. 

At Drury-Lane, Sardanopaltis is also kept 
in reserve, and the successful production of 
Jerrold’s Wedding Gown has rendered the 
absence of Ellen Tree (who is now returned 
to us), for whom the part of Myrrha is de- 
signed, of little conseiiuence. The Wed- 
ding Gown andSt Geoige and the Dragon, 
assisted by a one act interlude, have filled 
Drury-Lane every night, so that here also 
the lessee is in no haste to change the per- 
fismances. Macready is prepaid with his 
part of iSaxdanapalus; but it is by ro means 
eertain that it will immediately succeed the 
Wedding Gown, as another piece, which 
has elated a great deal of attention in 
IS tnlked #f, sud may be resorted to. 


All the recent proceedings betoken great 
activity and energy on the part of the lessee, 
and his exertions deserve to be rewarded. 

The original design of performing Me- 
huPs sacred opera of Joseph and his Bre- 
thren at Drury-Lane, during the approach- 
ing Lent, has been abandoned, for an 
undertaking which possesses all kinds of 
capabilities. The lessee has secured Braham, 
who is to be paid by a nightly salary. 

Poole's comedy, in one act, (and it is cer- 
tainly the neatest and completest piece of 
genteel comedy of modern times,) has just 
been published. We notice it chiefly to 
remark upon the author’s candid avowal in 
the preface that he took the plot from the 
French stage ; and, moreover, that he had 
the courage to adopt a piece which was un- 
equivocally condemned on its first repre- 
sentation, 'although acted by the best per- 
formers Pans boasted. He saw at once 
that tlie cause of the failure was feeble, 
pointless, and slovenly dialogue. In his 
version he has amply remedied this defect. 
The plot in French and English is precisely 
the same ; and Poole’s triumph, therefore, is 
the triumph of neat, pointed, and appro- 
priate dialogues. We wish he had told us, 
into the bargain, who was the author of the 
original. 

The latest advices state that the Woods 
are drawing capital houses wherever they 
and that Mrs. Wood is a great favourite in 
private society. Power also had met with 
every encouragement— more than he had 
looked for, considering that he was immedi- 
ately preceded by Master Burke, who was so 
extraordinary a favourite. 

Some few years since, previous to Mr . 
Tlieodoic Hook’s embarkation for the Mau- 
ntius, Lis wit and general literary talent 
procured for him the entree to the green- 
room of the Haymarket Theatre; and a 
literary friend, in writing to a favourite au- 
thor and actor, addressed him thus My 

dear W , can you, by hook or by 

crook, give me your bones to-night for your 
new piece?” — To which laconic note the 
actor made the following brief reply “ I 
cannot! My Piece has withdrawn —my 
Bones have walked off— Hook is out of town 
—and Crook is gone to the d — ! !** 

The dignitaries of the church at Rich- 
mond ask 100 guineas for the erection of a 
tablet in the church to the memory of poor 
Kean; and the same disinterested body 
modestly demand 20 guineas for a monu- 
ment against the church ! A monument to 
the memory of a waterman, replete with 

high-sounding words,” eulogistic of his 
‘*life, character, and behaviour,” stands near 
it, while the remains of the Mighty Me- 
teor” are suffered to moulder without 
No ! Some kind painter and glazier who 
has been passing, with a brush full of paint, 
and in the plenitude of a generous heart 
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fm mat histrionieg^ttficatio&s^ has daubed 

Sdmd. Kean !’* “ 0 temjMfra, O morn f** 

Gboegb Colmaw thr Yoongbb.— The 
people of Hull wished to have a piece 
written in honour of Uapt Ross. Mr. L. 
Rede went down and prepared one When 
finished the Licenser (thoiig^h llte C'aptuiu 
himself is stated to have had no objection to 
it) forbade the use of the word Ross, Verily 
George Colinan is doing all he can to get 
the ridiculous office he holds abolished 

At Liverpool thei’e have been three 
theatres open— the la ver, Quern’s, and Sans- 
pareiJ. Tlie proprietors are talented actors ; 
Mr, Raymond decidedly, with the excep- 
tion of Power, IS the most gentlemanly dro// 
Irishman on the stage Hammond, his 
coadjutor, is of the John Reeve school, 
possessing much humour. Every depart- 
ment is well filled. T. P. Cooke lias been 
down for a fortnight, drawing excellent 
houses. 

1 1 is said Uiat Mr. Moms intends com- 
mencing his next season on Easter Monday ; 
a period far earlier than the Haymaiket 
Theatre has ever before opened. 

From the various icports which have 
mcently reached us, theatricals in the pro- 
vinces are on the mend. The fortunate 
change, we arc informed, has been proved 
at Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Batli, iSlieffield, Canterbury, Maidstone, 
Dover, See. 

2iberidan Knowles, has been delighting 
the good folks of Caiiteibiiry, Maidstone, 
&;c. with his perforiTKinceb, in his own plays 
of the “ Hunchback,’’ “ the Wife,” and 
“ William Tell.” 

Miss Pelham has been acting with Mr. 
Sheridan Knowles at Canterbury and 
Maidstone, with great success. 

Young Burke was to quit America for 
this country the laticr end of the last or the 
coiumcucemeiit of the present month. 

The lessee of Coveiit (iarden has very 
generously given up to Mr. iilgertou (the 
Secretary) and the Committee of the Coveiit- 
Gardeu Theatrical Tuiid, the use of the room 
near tlie stage-door, for the uses of the 
charity. A similar boon will, it is antici- 
pated, be extended by the same individual 
at the other house, to the Master and Com- 
mittee of Management ol the Drury-Uiie 
Theatrical Fund. 

There are no fewer than twenty-one 
theatres now open every night in Loudon 
aud its vicinity (Sundays excepted), many 
doing lery well, and most of them making 
a living. Jnthehst we liml — Drury lane, 
Covent-garden, Victoria, Surrey, Olvmpic, 
Adel phi, Sadler’s Wells, London Bridge, 
Pavilion, City (Mil ton-street), Clarence, 
Ducrow’s in tlie I^ast, Fitzroy, New Queen’s 
Westminster, Bcll-street (Paddington;, 
Orange (Chelsea), Sans Soaoi,or Vaudeville, 
MmoKOatheniie-street), Wilmington-square, 


and the Garriok. In aMUon to tiiOM tliero 
are several private establishments which aro 
open twice and thrice a week. 

Mis. Gore’s new comedy, of which much 
has been said in pmise, has, we hear, been 
withdrawn from the Victoria, not that any 
dispute has arisen between the Indy and the 
managers, but because the iair author 
imagined that, in the present state of the 
company, it could not be produced so ad- 
vantageously us at the Hayinarket; at which 
house it IS, according to an existing arrange^ 
inent, to be brought out shonly..after Uie 
opening. 

Kenny, loo, is also waiting lor an opportu- 
nity of bringing forward several emanations 
of bis muse — a tragedy, a comedy, an 
opera, and a farce, lie has ready; but as 
mailers stand, there ilocs not appear to be 
much chance for him. 

Miss Mitford is likewise prepared with 
inoic than one tragedy, in addition to her 
Charles the First ; they are in a complete 
state for rehearshl. Findiiiir, however, that 
the taste of the day is in favour of com'posif 
tions of a lighter class, she nas written a 
village o]>era, the music to which has been 
set by an English professor. Although it is 
finished, wc do not hear ol its speedy pro- 
duction. 

M iss Atki Nsov.— This young lady, we find, 
is doing great things at Bath. From the siih- 
joiiied extract from the Baih Chronicle of 
I'hursday the 23d nit., no doubt can exist 
hilt she will speedily become an established 
favourite with the rcsulciits and visitors of that 
delightful city : — 

“ On Monday night was presented Cinde- 
rella, in which Mr. t^apio appeared as the 
‘ Prince,’ Mr. H. Phillips as the ‘ Barou 
Pouqiiliiio,’ and Miss Atkinson as ‘ Cinde- 
rella ’ 'I’he audience was provided willi a 
feast of the richest harmony. Both Sapio 
and Phillips wciu in prime voice, and were 
entliusiasLically applauded. Miss Atkinson 
‘ won golden opinions’ from all pails of the 
house, ilci voice is full of the sweetest aud 
most liquid ineludy ; we should think that 
It IS also full of power, but us her newness 
to the stage natuially made ber very timor- 
ous, she did not give us any very favourable 
oppoiuinily of forming a judgment on this 
point. All her efforts were received with 
strong apfirohation, and they richly deserved 
it. \Vc have not space for any extended 
lemarks on Artaxeixes, which was produced 
on Tuesday night. It went off extremely 
well. Miss Atkinson’s perfonnance con- 
liimed us in the good (»piniOTi of herabilitien 
which we have hefore expressed. VVe are 
quite sure she will prove u most valuable ac» 
quisilion to her profession.” 

Mori, Bochsa, and Mr. and .Mrs. H, Bishop, 
have been dcligliting the inhabitants of 
numerous towns. This, if we remember 
nghily, make four touts during the past 
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autumn,— an interesting*^ event” in tUe mu- 
sical world. The provincial jonrnuU are 
full of the praises of Uie party. 

Tiik Nlw Plav. -Ibere has been some 
doubting in licensing Mrs. Gore’s version 
of Scribe’s Bertrand et Baton, which she has 
called the Minister and tie Master; but 
through the considerate kindnessof Lord Bel- 
fast, the Vice Chamberlain, the obstacle has 
been removed. 'J'lie objection originated with 
the Examiner of PIa>s^hu is bound to point 
out whatever he thinks ought not to be pub- 
direct attention to the portion which met 
lie y reprdlJfented. It is not now necessary to 
w ith opposition. VV e ha\ e little doubt, aUcr 
liaving read the original, that iu English it 
will be successful. Mrs. Gore has executed 
her task with peculiar talent, although she 
was running a race w'ith several other dia- 
matists. W. Fanen has iho principal part, 
and it is expected the comedy will be acted 
immediately after the Wedding Gown shall 
ha\ e ceased its attraction. 

AflorHEftNEW Plav.— I t has been said 
that opposition was made to licensing the 
Revolt of the"^ Seraglio, an account of some 
objection to the bathing scene. We appre- 
hend this to be a mistake. Tlie propriety or 
itnpropiiety of that exhibition must depend 
upon the stage management, and would not 
appear in the manuscript sent to the licenser. 
I f it be much longer (mlayed the lessee of 
the two Winter Theaties may find himself 
anticipated at the King's Theatre, as he has 
been, to a certain extent, at tlie Adelphi; 
but the production of it by Laportc will de- 
pend upon circumstances.* 

This. L’ ifiEN Peiifokmances. — The new 
Lent performance at Orury-lane is upon the 
story ofJcphllm and his DaughU r. Mr. Lacy 
is actively employed in its preparation ; and 
in this department of the drama (if, indeed, it 
may be called a “ department of the drama’*) 
no man has perhaps greater skill and expe- 
rience. Brahain will, of course, have the 
principal clhiracter. Madame Feron is also 
engaged fi»r it 

Thl Kemblls in Amehum. — A ccounts, 
unfavourable to the attractiveness of C. 
Kemble and his daughter in the United 
States, have been circulated in this count ly. 
They apply exclusively to New York, where 
a prejudice exists against the Paik 'I’heatre. 
J here can be no doubt that the popularity 
of the Kembles has created many enemies 
among the native perforipers, if in no other 
class. Personally, it is impossible that 
Charles Kemble could excite hostility, hut 
jmifessionally he has stirred up the envy of 
not a few. Nor can Fanny Kemble be a 
favourite among the ladies of the »tagc ; and 
ollim^Wmild be veiy glad to avail themselves 
of a||ttle check in their career, to produce 
a^iief that their attraction was at an end. 
Authentic accounts hav e not reached Eng- 
tek^nd of the of (lie last engagement of 


Charles Kemble and his daughter at the 
Park Theatre. For twelve nights’ perform- 
ances, ending October last, he received no 
less a sum than 1,01dA, or about 90/. per 
night. — Obietver, 

Sham letters have been recently received, 
or .said to have been received, in England, 
from Mrs. Butler, late Miss F. Kemble, and 
signed by her married name. fc>he is still, 
however, announced in the playbills and 
Iheutncul advertisements of the United 
States as Miss F. Kemble. She and her 
father arc followed with increasing interest 
rmd curiosity. 

Ma. C. Kkmbll’s rtturn to this Coun- 
Tuy.— C. Kemble returns to England early 
in the summer, without his daughter. Let- 
/ers from her to a female friend, in Decem- 
ber, signed “ Frances Anne Kemble,” state 
that she could not be married until May, just 
before her father’s departure. 

Mu. Know IKS and iii.s New Pimy. — 
Mr. Knowles has inaleriHlly altered his play 
of I he Beggar of Bethnal Green,” which 
he has icduced to three acts. It is to be 
brought out at the Victoria without delay'^, 
as the author’s engagement there closes, we 
believe, at the end of March. Knowles is to 
play the part of a lover of the Beggar's 
daughter, and Egertun her father. After 
Knowles quits the Victoria he will probably 
visit the United Slates professionally, but he 
does not .seem to have decided whether he 
will permanently settle ou the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

Mu. Charlfs Kean — Charles Kean left 
London at the close of last week for Dublin, 
where he has entered niio a highly advan- 
tageous engagement with Mr. Calcruft. 

“ The Revolt of the Seraglio” is immedi- 
ately to be produced at Covent Garden with 
great splendour. The “ 1 sraelites in Egypt ” 
which was so .successful last year, will again 
be performed in Lent. 

Madame Malibuan and ihe King of 
Naples. — Malibraii is at Naples; there has 
been a “ row ” between her and the King, 
yome lime since “ Otello” was performed. 
The pa:be]tic Desdemona had excited the 
tears of many wdio heard her; the King 
stopped the opera, and ordered the ballet to 
commence. One of the lh>(. lords of the 
court of Naples gave a to the ehtp of 
that capital, and invited his Majesty, “ What 
do you ^nve this evening said llie King, 
after having graciously accepted the inv ita* 
lion, — “ Sire, a spectacle, concert, and ball.” 
— “ Very well ; some good buffoonery, with- 
out douhl, for the spectacle i”*— “ Sire, the 
most amusing that can be had.” — “ And 
who sings at your concert ?” — “ The courtier 
named the most fashionable .singers of the 
theatre and city, but, like a skilful courtier, 
rcseived the name of Malibran to close his 
sentence, and prove to his Majesty how much 
he wished to please him*— ” Take care,” was 
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t 1 i 0 Kitig^s answer, that she sings before 
iny arrival/*^ An eruption from Vesuvius 
couUl notexeite more speculation in Naples. 

Accident to M. Noi'rrit. — At the close 
of the fourth act of Robert le Diable,** the 
maelunefy which forms the vault of the 
cathedral gave way, and fell upon the head 
of Nouirit, and so completely stunned him 
that he was obliged to relinqui^ his ciia* 
racter for the remainder of the evening. It 
was reported that Nouinrit was killed, but we 
are happy to state that the accident is not 
likely to be followed by any serious conse- 
qu ences.— Gult^nani'H Men^en^ rr. 

A new diaina, from the pen of Mr. Mon* 
crieff, entitled Mount St. Bernard, or tbe 
Headsman, will be produced at tbe Victoria 
Theatre on Tuesday. 

Maduine Mahhran, on her return from 
Naples, will perfoim a few times in London, 
and afterwards proceed to Paris, to perform 
at the French Opem. 

Ihe Dramatic Authors* Society shared 


150/. last week, being the ieceipts of the 
last two months. 

Mr. Davi due's Bankrvptcv. — The bank* 
rupt has passed his dual examination* Tlie 
certilicate was signed by every upe of the 
creditors, and the com issioner passed a 
high culogium on Mr. DavidgC's condueti 
who had done all that an honest man could 
he expected to do in his distressed circum- 
stances. 

Ml'S, Watleit has arrived in town from a 
most successful trip to the Ktncrald Isle. 
On the 24th ult. she took her bene|U, when, 
says the Freeman *s Journal, “at an early 
hour in the evening, from the immense 
pressure of persons anxious to gain admission, 
It was found necessary to notify tliat tbe 
house was so full that accommodation could 
not be obtained. H undreds of pei-sons left 
the diflerent avenues leading to the several 
entrances, who were unable to obtain admis* 
sion . We understand the receipts amounted 
to upwards of 400/.** 


NEWSTEAD ABBEY, 

Written at Newstead^ in 1814, 6^ Lord 
[never before published*.] 

In the home of my sires, as the clear moonbeam falls, 
Through silence and shade, o’er its desolate wafts. 

It shines from afar, like the glories of old. 

It gilds, hut it warms not — 'tis dazzling, but cold. 

Let the sunbeam be bright for the youngc of days — 

Tis the light that should shine on a race that decays; 

When the stars are on high, and the dews on the ground. 
And the long shadow lingers the ruin around. 

And the step that o’er echoes tbe grey floor of stone 
Falls sullenly now— for *tis only my own: 

And sunk are the voices that sounded in mirth, 

And empty the goblet, and dreary the hearth. 

And vain was each eflfoit to raise and recal 
The brightness of ollft to illumine our hall ; 

And vain was the hope to avert our decline. 

And the fate of iny fathers has faded to mine. 

And theirs was tlie wealth and the fulness of fame, 

And mine to inherit too haughty a name ; 

And theirs were tlie times and the triumphs of yore. 

And mine to r'giet, but renew them no more. 

And min is fixed on ray tower and my wall. 

Too hoary to fade, and too massy to fall: 

It tells not of Time’s or the Tempest’s decay, 

But the wreck of the line that has held it in sway. 

[Byron wrote. * On leaving Newstead Abbey,* and ‘ Elegy on Newstead Abbey.*] 

* From tbe “ Sherborne Metcurv,’* Januarv 23, 1034. 
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Atr Effacvd Coins.-- 

Tbd most suiprising fonn of this eiKperiment 
£» viben we tm a coin from witieh the in* 
scription has been either wholly obliterated^ 
or in sack a degree as to be ille^ble. When 
snob a coin is laid upon Uie red-hot iron, 
the letters and figures become oxidated, and 
the film of oxide radiating more powerfully 
than the rest of tlie coin, will be more lumi- 
nous than the rest of the coin, and the ille- 
gible inscription maybe now distinctly read, 
to the great surprise of the observer, who had 
examined the blank surface of the coin pre- 
vious to its beina placed upon the hot iron. 
Jo order to explain the cause of these re- 
markable effects, we must notice a method 
which has been long known, though never 
explained, of deciphering the inscription on 
worn-out coins. This is done by merely 
placing the coin upon a hot iron ; an oxida- 
tion takes place over the whole surface of the 
coin, the film of oxide changing its tint 
with the intensity or continuance of the heat. 
The parts, however, where the letteis of 
the inscription had existed, oxidate at a dif- 
ferent rate from the surrounding parts, so 
tliat these letters exhibit their shape, and 
become legible, in consequence of the film 
of oxide which covers them having a dif- 
ferent thickness, anti therefore refiecthig a 
different tint, from that of the adjacent parts. 
The tints thus developed sometimes pass 
tlirough many orders of brilliant colours, 
particularly pink and green, and settle in a 
bronze, and sometimes a black tint, resting 
upon the inscription alone. In some cases, 
the tint left ou tlie trace of the letters is so 
very faint tliat it can just he seen, and may 
be entirely lemoved by a slight rub of the 
finger. When the experiment is often re- 
peated with the same coin, and the oxida- 
tion successively remov ed aftt r each experi- 
ment, the film oi oxide continues to dimi- 
nish, and at last ceases to make its appear- 
ance. It recovers the property, however, in 
the course of lime When the coin is put 
upon the hot iron, and consequently when 
the oxidation is the greatest, a considerable 
smoke arises from the coin, and this dimi- 
nishes, like the films of oxide, by frequent 
repetition. A coin which liad ceased to 
emit tins smoke, smoked slightly after hav- 
ing been exposed twelve Lours to the air. i 
have found from numerous trials tliat it is 
always the raided parts of the coin, and in 
modem coins the elevated ledge round the 
inscription, that became first oxidated. In 
an English shilling of 1810, this ledge exlu- 
biied a brilliant yeflow tint before it appeared 
on any other part of the 
on ^oitural 

PoNsctKNC£Acr£00Msv Imagination.— 
rA Very curious example of the iufiuence of 
the imagination hi <^ting distinot form# 


out of an irregularly shaded surfiu^ it 
mentioned in the life of Peter Heaman, a 
Swede, who was executed for piracy find 
murder at Leith in 1623. We give it in hie 
own words:— -<* One remarkable thing was, 
one day as we mended a sail, it being a very 
thin one, after laying it upon deck tn folds, 
1 took the tar brush and tarred it over in 
the places which 1 thought it needed to 
be strengthened; but when we hoisted 
it, 1 was astonished to see that the tar I 
hud put upon it represented a gallows, and 
a mail undent without a heaa. The head 
was lying beside him. He was complete, 
body, thighs, legs, arms, and in every shape 
like a man. ^ow 1 oftentimes made re- 
marks upon it, and repeated them to the 
others. I always said to them all, you 
may depend upon it that something will 
happen. I afterwards took down the sail in 
a calm day, and sewed a piece of canvass 
over the iigurc to cover it, for I could not 
bear to have it always before my eyes.” 
^Breii sterns letters on Natural Magic, 

A Scanualising WfiisPLaiNC Gallery. 
—A naval officer who travelled through 
Sicily, in the year 1824, gives an at'couiit 
of u powerful whispering place in the 
cathcilral of Girgcnti, where the slightest 
whisper is carried with perfect distinctness 
through a distance of 260 feet, from the 
great western door to the cornice behind the 
high altar. By an unfortunate coincidence, 
the focus of one of the reflecting surfaces 
was chosen for the place of the confessional, 
and when this was accidentally discovered, 
the lovers of secrets resorted to the other 
focus, and thus became acquainted with 
confessions of the greatest import. This 
divulgencc of scandal continued for a consi- 
derable time, till the eager curiosity of one 
of the dilettanti was punished, by hearing 
his wife’s avowal of her own infidelity. 
This circumstance gave publicity to the 
whispering peculiarity of the cathedral, and 
the confessional was removed to a place of 
greater secrecy. — BrewtUr^u iMlreson Natu^ 
ml Magic, 

Useful Caution against Fire.— 
In the present fearful times^jwhen malignant 
incendianes startle the peaceful repose of 
country dw'ellings, it is the natural conse- 
quence that every fire is attributed to malice, 
while, doubtless, the effects of accident take 
their course as usual. As the lives of sus- 
pected fellow creatures are at stake, it is de- 
sirable that tile numerous causes of spon- 
taneous fire should be brought to the public 
mind, mysterious and liltie thought of as 
they sometimes are, which must be oiir ex- 
cu.se for giving the following extract: — 
“ Every person is familiar with the pheno- 
mena of heat and combustion produced by 
fermentation. Eieks of hay and stacks of 
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eofa liave been frequently consumed by tbe 
beat Kfenerated during the fermentation 
produ£^ from moisture; and gunpowder 
magazines, barns, and paper mills have 
been often burnt by the fermentation of the 
materials they contained, Galen informs 
us that the dung of a pigeon is sufficient to 
set 0re to a house, and he assiiros us that he 
has often seen it take tire when it bad be- 
come rotten. Casati likewise relates on 
good authority that the firo which consumed 
the mat church at Pisa was occasioned by 
the dung of pigeons that had for centuries 
built their nest under its roof,’*— 

Lrtierif an Nafvrul Magic, 

Destructive Clu duties op Sound — 
De^i'H produced by Noise.— Buildings 
have often been thrown down by violent 
concussions of the air, occasioned either by 
the sound of great guns, or by loud thunder, 
and the most serious e fleets upon liuman 
and animal life have been produced by the 
same cause* Most persons have experienced 
the stunning ])ain produced in the ear, 
when placed near a cannon that is di*- 
charged. Deafness has frequently been the 
result of such sudden concussions ; und if 
we may reason from analogy, deatli itself 
must often have been the consequence. 
When peace was proclaimed in London, in 
1697, two troops of horse were dismounted 
and drawn up in line, in order to fire their 
volleys. Opposite the centre of the line was 
the door of a butcher’s shop, where there was 
a large mastiff dog of great courage. This 
dog was sleeping by the fire, but when the 
lirst volley was fired, it immediately started 
up, ran into another room, and liid itself 
under a bed. On the firing of the second 
volley the dog rose, ran several times about 
the room trembling violently, and apparently 
in gicat agony. VVhen the third i alley was 
fired, the dog ran about once or twice with 
great \iolence, and instantly fell down dead, 
throwing up blood from his mouth and nose. 
— Brcw/ttcr\<t Let ten on ^at^rui Mamc, 
Method of Heading Letters Coins 
IN THE Dark, — Among the numerous expe- 
riments with which science astonisligs, and 
sometimes even strikes terror into the igno- 
rant, there is none more calculated to pro- 
duce this effect than that of displaying to 
the eye, in absolute darkne«s, the legend or 
inscription upon a coin. To do tliis, take a 
silver coin (I have alwa>s used an old one), 
and, after polishing the surface as much as 
possible, make the parts of it which are raised 
rough by the action of an acid — the parts 
not raised, or those which are to be rendered 
darkest, retaining their polish. If the com 
thus prepared is placed upon a mass of mU 
hot iron, and removed into a daik room, the 
inscription upon it will become less lumi- 
nous than the rest, so that it may be dis- 
tinctly read by the spectator. The mass of 
red*li^t iron should be concealed from the 


observer’s ejOy both for the puipose of ren- 
dering the eye fitter for observing the effect, 
and of removing all doubt that the ifijscrin- 
lion is really read in the dark-^f^that is, 
out receiving afiy light, direct o^ reilc^tedt 
from any other body. )f, in pliMm of mdish- 
ing the" depressed parts, and roughening 
its raised parts, we make the raised parts 
polished, and roughen the depressed panfSf 
the inscription will now be less luminous 
than the depressed parts, and wC shall still 
be able to read it, from its being, as it were, 
written in black letters on a white ground* 
The first time 1 made this experiment, with- 
out being aware what would be tfie result, 

I used a French shilling of Louis XV., and 
I was not a little surprised to observe upon 
its surface, in black letters, the inscripttou, 
“ Benedictum sit nomen Dei.**— -Breiwfer’i 
Letten on Natnrai Magic 

Method OF EpPACiNcCnEASESANoMAnKa 
IN Velvet. — The great beauty of velvet 
makes it at all times a desirable and becom- 
ing article of dress; but the value of it, and 
Its extreme tendency to form marks and 
creases on the least pressure, renders it less 
generally used for robes than it otherwise 
would he. The following recipe is an infal- 
lible method of efiacing creases and chafed 
places, and lestonng them to equal beauty 
with the re.st of the garment 

Stretch the breadtli of chafed velvet, 
where it is injured, in an embroidery frame, 
or let it be tightly held by two or ihVee per- 
sons over a large bowl or basin, in which 
three teaspoonslul of hhek tea have been 
infused in boiling water. Hold the velvet 
oier the steam arising from the bowl till it 
gradually becomes equally humid all over, 
but It must not be very wet. Let it dry a 
few minutes, then lake a box iron, not very 
hot, and pass it gently over the reveree side 
of the velvet, which must be held upright, 
cither by hand or the frame, so that the silky 
face does not get the least pressure. Mean- 
liine, the nap of the velvet that was before 
crushed and discoloured will rise up as the 
iron passes beneath, and will up])ear as rich 
and fresh as if new. Great care mu.st he 
taken to apply the iron when of a proper 
heat. Jf very hot, the nap will appear 
stiipcd, or perhaps the colour will change 
to red or brown. But, if skilfully managed, 
this IS a most valuable recipe for restoring 
costly robes and mantles, which these de- 
fects have caused to he thrown aside when 
they have scarcely been worn. 

Angerstbin Galierv. — A notice affixed 
to the door of the late Mr, Angerotein’s 
house in Pall-Mall, where the national pic- 
tures have liitherto been exhibited, an 
nounces that, in consequence of its insecure 
state, it bas been shut up, and the pictures 
lemoved, 'J'he insecurity arises from the 
excavations for laying the foun^ion of the 
Con.servaiive Club-house. 
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BeMABRABLE SUBMARrKE DfSCOVFRY. — 
the occurreiicBs tmii.sniiUed by tm- 
ditiiffi to our neighbours in Gouer, is rii 
B oomitit of the wreck of a hqniewarcbbound 
S^oish galleon* laden wall dollars, on 
Kuosily ^nds, shortly after the conaiiest of 
South America bv the Spaniards ; that the 
crew» without giving iiiformation of the 
nature of her cargo, s^ld the wreck for a 
trifle to a Mr. Thomas of Pitton, who, not 
being aware of the value of his purchase, 
look no pains for her recovery, and she 
shortly became completely imbedded in the 
sands. ^Nevertheless, suspicion always ex- 
isted in that part of the country, that she 
must have had on board some valuable 
articles; and, about twenty-six years ag(», 
in consequence of the sand having drifted 
very unusually, part of the wreck, in a very 
decayed state, be ame Msihlq, and a great 
quantity of dollars, with some old iron and 
pewter, were then dug up fixim some depth 
in the sand. The late Mr John Beynou, of 
Pittoii, having failed to prove, by any written 
document, the purchase of the vessel by his 
ancestor, Air. Thomas, Mr. 'lalbot, of Pen- 
rice Castle, as Lord of the Manor, became 
enlitleii to the property, but he generously 
refused to accept it, and cohse<tuently inanv 
of the inhabitants were much enriched by 
this fortuitous circuinsUiice. The spot 
where the vessel struck being only open at 
four hours ebb tide, and the suiiil having 
returned to its old quarters, the money- 
hunters were obliged to desist in their at- 
tempts, and all hopes were abandoned of 
any furlher bootv fioin that source. During 
the l^te gales, liowever, the sand having 
again shifted out, tb^ spot was once more 
resorted to, and the ecoiery of a very large 
quantity of dollars bus been the rcsull, some 
bearing the 'late of Ib3l, olher.s further 
back. The circumstarice has created a very 
peculiar interest in the neiulihuurhood, and 
as it is not likely the present liurd of the 
Manor, O. R. Jf. Talbot, I5sq., wiri deviate 
from tlie prcecdeut of bis respected father, 
it is to be hoped the neiglibourhood, which 
is ver^ poor, will be considerably benefited 
by this occurrence. — Cumbfun, 

ElopemeiCt. — ^The son of the well-known 
“whip,” iVlr. Stephen P.ggons, who drives 
the Defiance coach from Cambridge to 
Wisbech, liiis eloped from Chatteris with 
the youngest daughter of tlic late Thomas 
Skeels, Esq , of Stoucy. Every requisite 
arrangement appears to have been well 
managed, the tugitives driving off at full 
speed ibr Ely, where they got into the Red 
Rover night coach to London The young 
lady, who is about seventeen years ol age, 
is j) 0 She$sed of good property, W^e have 
been rince informed that the friends of the 
youthful couple have followed them, to ap- 
the affair in an honourable manner.— 


The Family of Burns.— Good and 
active friends bestirred themselves after his 
death : Currie muniflcently wrote bis life and 
edited his works; iiobert, his eldest son, 
was placed in the Stamp olHccby Ijord Sid- 
mouth ; cadetships in India were generously 
obtained fur William and James by Sir 
James Sluiw, who, otherwise, largely be- 
friended the family; and Lord Panmiire 
noblv presented oiie hundred pounds an- 
nually to his widow, till the success of lier 
sons in India enabled them to interpose, and 
take -notwiibout remonstrance * that pious 
duty on themselves. I'he venerable Mrs. 
Burns lives in the house where her eminent 
husband died; all around her has an air 
of comfort, and she has luen enabled to 
save a small sum out of her annual income ; 
her brother, a London merchant of muc i 
respectability, lias long interested Irimsell in 
her affairs; and her broiher-iu law. Gilbert, 
died lately, after having established his 
family sih-ressfully in the wor.d. <w» 
Canntn(flunii\ Lift* of Huitnf 

The Omnibus Tuadk and its “thick. * 
—The number of omiiibiis«es which start 
daily from the Bank to Paddington, and 
vict^ vet so, IS 72 ; anil by Holborn and Oxford- 
street, (k>. All interval of three minutes is 
allowed belwccii the departure of each, and 
both lines arc legiihitcd by two companies, 
consisting of proprietors, each of whom pays 
to the general fund half-a-crown a-week for 
what they call “ tbeir lime.” The principal 
obje.'tof this fund is to supply an additional 
omnibuc, to start at the same moment, and 
to follow ibrougliout the whole line any in- 
ti tiding “ Roj?” winch may take the road. 
They aie thus screened from opposition by 
single individuals ; but if a number of per* 
sons wore to unite, the expense woald be 
too gicHl for them to send an extra convey- 
ance to siurt with each. This is likely *lo 
happen in spring, as a great number of 
omnibusses are ready to be put upon several 
new lines of thoroughfare, as well as in 
opposition to these two companies. The 
proprietors find that it is much more pro- 
fitable to charge only sixpence, as they gain 
the advantage from short fares. These 
“times” arc saleable, 100/, having been re- 
cently given for a right belonging to the 
Holborn course. Duty is paid by upwards 
of 2.50 omnibiisses, which pass every morn- 
ing through the iSirand, from nine till one 
o’clock— coining from Fulham, Chelsea, Ux- 
bridge-road, Hammersmith, kc. The ave- 
rage distance each goes is six miles every 
journey, which, at 3d. per mile, is a source 
of g eat reven ue. 

iNGENiniV RFVIVF-n, BUT DETECTED, IN 

A Lady Smuggler.— During the last month, 
ou the arrival of the Belfast steiuner from 
Fran *e, the appearance of a passenger, who 
gave tile name of Mrs. Ellen Marshall, 
attracted the aUentlon of a custom-house 
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officer, ivbo handed her over to the female Somnaubolism.— ' presd^ wa$tbe theatre 

86jn.roher, and it wiU3 discovered, on divesting of a melancholy spectacle on the ^i0th of 
the lady of her black silk gown, that her December. At sif^*en in the wornihg', a 

petticoats were entirely made up of black female was seen walking on tlieyodf of ^rte 

French kid gloves, very ingeniously sewed of the lortiest houses in the City, apparent^ 

together. The lady was of course compelled occupied in preparing some oriiametit as a 

to throw off her glove petticoats, which, Christmas present Thousands assemlded 

with the exception of her gown, were the in the streets, it was discovered to be a 

only apparel she had on, and she was pro* handsome girl of 19, the daughter «of u 

vided will) more suitable ones. The gloves, baker, possessing a small independence 
on being counted, amounted to 60 i pairs, She conLinued her terrific promenade for 
and are valued, by the King’s appraiser, at hours, at limes sitting on the parapet and 

37/. 19s. Tlirre was a young French lady, dressing her hair. The police came to the 

natnt'd Jnlie Viarie, in company with Mrs. spot, and various means ot* preservation were 

Marshall, who also underwent a private ex- resorted to lii a few minutes the street was 

amiiiHtionhy the searcher, and three foreign thickly strewn with straw ; beds were called 

lac > flounces, a French lace dress, eight for fnim thi* house, but the heartless father, 

vards of lace, and twelve yards of black influenced by the girl's stepmother, refused 

blond lace, which she had disposed about them. Nets w'ere suspended from the bal- 

her person, so as to make her appear cony of the first floor, and the neighbour 

were taken from her. fastened sheets lo their windows ; ail this 

Dkath of Captain Hoppnfr. — We time the poor girl was walking in per- 

announce the death of Captain Hoppner, of feet unconsciousness, sometimes gazing^ at 

the Royal Navy, after a severe illness of the moon, and at others singing or talking 

.three months. This excellent officer and to herself. Some persons succeeded in 

worthy man commenced his career on board getting on the roof, but dared not ^proach 

his Majesty’s ship Endymion, when slie was her, for fear of the consequences. Towards 

ordered to Corunna, to assist in embarking 11 o’clock she approached the verge of the 

the troops after Sir John Moore’s retreat, parapet, leaned forward, and gazed upon 

During the rest of the war he was con- the multitude. Every one felt that the 

stantly on active service, cither on the moment of the catustrojvhc had arrived ; she 

enemy’s coast, in ihe Channel, or in North rose up, however, and rctunicd calmly to 

America, where his excellent conduct on all the window by >\lnch she had got out; when 

occasions acquired ft»r him the love of his she saw there* were lights in tlie room, she 

shipmates and the approbation of his supe- uttered a piercing shriek, and fell dead into 

riors. Captain Hoppner’s name has been the street. The scene that followed cannot 

frequently before the public. I i is intimacy be described The fkther is accused of 

with Madera, one of the principal person- having attempted to poison his first wife, 

ages at Loo Clioo, forms an agreeable and and of rejoicing at the melancholy fate of 

interesting episode in the account of those her child, as he now inherits her property.— 

islands ; and tlie skill with which he con- Ausshurt/ Gazette, 

veyed Lord Amherst and his suite to Rjtavia, Schools in the United Kingdom. — It 
in the boats of the Aleestc, after the loss of appears that of 18,300 independent schools 

that vessel, and his opportune return on in ihc United Kingdom, free of the control 

board of the Lion, Indiaman, to the assist- of ancient statutes or committees, Latin or 

ance of his comrades, must be remembered Greek is professed in 3,100; French, in 

by every one. He was employed in all the 5,720 ; Phillips’s interrogative system, 

recent expeditions fitted out by government 0,150; and partially in about 5,400; the 

to explore the Polar Seas, in tlie last of monitor system of Bell and Lancaster, in 

which he commanded his iMnjrsty’s ship 1,450; nuthemalics. in 1,200; German oi 

Fury, which it became necessary to abandon Italian, in 1,800: drawing, in 2,200 ; and 

among the ice His health,’ which had the Hamiltonian system, in 430. 

suffered considerably on these occasion^, Effect of Jealousy. — A young lady, of 
was still further impaired by an excursion a we.dthy family at Bologna, was executed 
to the South of Europe, on his return from on the 6th DecI for murder. Impelled by 
the last Polar expedition, terminated his jealousy, site succeeded in poisoning two 
mortal career the 22(1 nit , in his 39th year, very lovely young woir.on, one of whom was 
Death of Abbas Mirza. — liitclligencG her own cousin. She wasmarried, and su^- 
has been received of the death of Abba’s pected her husband of committing infidelities 
Mirza, the son and designated heir of the with her two victims. The proceedings 
King of Persia, who was marching at the against her had continued for two years, 
head of an army to put down an insurrec* and her husband finding that her fate was 
tinn of one of his brothers. This event inevitable, <a$ there was no h^e of pardon 
vTill occasion many speculations, and pos- from the Pope, on account of the ^ormlty 
Bibly some disturbances in the East. Mirza of her crime, died of despair a sUoxt 
was at the bead of the Rasrianintemst. time before her execatidn. 
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Bhittal Asmvlt a Linen Draper 
AT SrocKWEtL, ©Eon a LARy.— ^At Dnitm 
Hallf Henry Vince, a linen dhiper, residing 
atStocltwell, Thomas Collier, hi$ shopman, 
ftcoige Siinner, Mary Ann Vince, and 
xJharlotte Foyer, were brought before Mr. 
Murray and Mr. Hawes, M.P.^on the 15th ult., 
charged with haring assaulted Miss Caro- 
line Amelia Newton, a highly respectable 
maiden lady, reading at Clapham-rise. 
Miss Newton stated, that seeing some arti- 
cles in the shop window, she went in to 
inquire the Jirice and examine the quality, 
and, on remarhing that the article shewn 
was of an inferior quality, and that they 
asked two prices. Collier immediately said, 
“ What do you mean by that ?** Miss* New- 
ion then repeated the observation, saying, 
that ^e had made purchases before at tbe 
same shop at a diAerent price. Anxious to 
get home, before dark, Miss ‘Newton de- 
bited, and bod not proceeded far before 
she was overtaken by Collier, who said, 

“ We have lost a piece of handkerchiefs from 
tlie shop.”^ Assurance to the contrary was 
of no avail, and he took her arm to bring 
her back. They were met by \'ince, Skin- 
ner, and a paliccuiaii. When they got to 
the shop* she was shown into an inner apart- 
ment, these persons and the iwo female de- 
fendants being present. Vmce then said, 
you must strip 5 (at this part of her narrative 
the feelings of Miss Newton, for a consider- 
able time, wore so much excited, that she 
could not proceed until her brother and 
sister had used various restoratives;) the 
lady then said that she took off her bonnet, 
but express^ her determination not to 
consent to to ^tiipped before so many per- 
sons. Vince insisted ; but, bciore leaving 
the yooTb, ^?aid to the policeman, “ that if 
you had not said that J <diarged two prices, / 
should not have insisted on ^our b&ing 
searched.*' She was then taken up stairs ; 
and article after article taken off her person, 
^until she was almost in a stale of nudity. 
Vmce then emsWroed outside, that he only 
suspected her. Miss Newton then said, ^ ou 
nave now had an opportunitv of seeing I 
am innocent: upon which Charlotte Fayer, 
a sen ant hi Vince's employ, said, “Oh, but 
YOU must have dro ' ' 

Hawes characterisi 


ed the property.” Mr. 
the whole proceedings 
of the defendants as of the most infamous 
description. Mr. Murray fully agreed with 
the worthy magistrate, aiid resolved to send 
the case to a jury. The policeman con- 
iinhfd tlie statement, and said that he con- 
ducted Afiss Newton home, who appeared 
to labour under great agitation. A re- 
snwuible friend of Mr. yince*s h&gged that 
the case might ho dealt with by the magis- 
** proc**edinfii would have the 

tpm oj Afr. Vtitri! in hit bum- 

Aftet mining to, the magisUAtes’ 
mom, in consoquenljA of the Miim state 


of Miss Newton's health, the party te* 
turned, and the magistrates, muon agakfit 
their inclination, reversed their decision, 
and lined each of the male defendants 5/*, 
and, in default of payment, to be eomndtted 
for two months to gaol. At the pariieuiitr 
request of Miss Newton, the female de- 
fendants were discharged ; the magi^ 
trate.s remarking, that it was owing to their 
having acted under the direction of their 
employer, that such lenity was extended to 
them. 

An Evtraokdinarv Pensioner. 
Tliere is upon the Pension List, in the shape 
of a su 


lie servant, a gentle- 
man, who has received, since his retirement 
from his official duties, no less a sum than 
40,000/. of the public money. The facts 
are singular:— This gentleman, a mo.st va- 
luable officer to the governments und?r 
which he held his situation, after a service 
of fifty years, retired upon an allowance of 
2,000/. per annum. Being at the period of 
his KupernnnuatioTi seveniy.five years of 
age, a prolonged existence, and a conse- 
quent burden upon the public purse, could 
not be anticipated. In proof, however, of 
the mutability of human ealoulations re- 
garding the continuance of life, this gentle- 
man still lives, has received the pension 
twenty years, is therefore ninety-five, and 
enjoys, we understand, a comparatively 
good state of health. 

An Expensive Lady Pensioner.— B y 
the demise of Lady Nepean, 500/ 16s. 6u. 
per annum, the amount of her pension, is 
saved to the country ; it having been granted 
in 1792, her ladyship has consequently le- 
ceived upwards of 20,000/. Her husband, 
the late Sir Evan Nepean, was secretary to 
the Admiralty a number of years, and re- 
ceived a handsome allowance for his useful 
services, notwithstanding his wife was also 
to the receipt of the above annuity. 

Howland Stephenson. — ^'Fhe* arrest of 
the ex-banker of London at the suit of the 
ex-sheriff of London, and the fact that both 
were in confinement at the same time in the 
debtors’ prison of this city, has been pVe- 
vioiisly noticed. The former has procured 
bail lor the limits, and was released from 
durance vile on Ihursday eyeiiing. The 
prosecutor has norbeen so ibrtunate.-^A///ec<. 
am Paper. 

Sthange Occurrence.— a Mr. M« having 
lived two years with a Mademoiselle L, llie 
parents ol the young people at length agreed 
that they should be lawfully united, and 
the marriage was to have taken place towards 
tbe end of the month. But a few days ago 
Mr. M», having gone out on business, leav- 
ing his intended occupied with embroidery, 
on his return found her dead. She had 
taken the anaecountal^e resolution of dress- 
ing hmelf in her wedding clothes, with a 
nosegay at her bosom and a crown (rfcrange 





iaw^vi 6A h«r hmA^ and then shat herself 
up IQ a small room and imt an end to her 
ejusteiice by&uflbcation. — French Paper, 

The English in Gueece.— The SmbUn 
jifyteur^ states that a grdat many Englibh* 
men have made purcliasesof land in Greece, 
and among them Sir i^ulteiiey Malcolm, 
who has bought a very tine estate in the en- 
virons of Athens. The admiral also built a 
very large ho^se, which he has since sold to 
King Otho for a considerable proiit, and 
with the moneyhas bought the seven islands 
called the Petales. 

SiNGULAU 8ioav.— 'Mr. Combe mentions 
a porter who, when drunk, left a parcel at a 
wrong door; on becoming sober, he was 
told of bis mistake, but could not remember 
what be had dune with it until the next time 
he got drunk, when he at once called to 
mind the house, and went and recovered the 
parcel. 

Mont St. Ueunard.— The Lausanne 
Oazf'tte announces that Mont 8t. Bernard 
is at this moment very dangerous. 1 ti con- 
sequence of the quantity of snow that has 
* fallen, travellers are threatened by the ava- 
lanches. Three persons arrived lately ai 
the bouse of refuge with their hands and 
feet frozen. Tliey received immediate assist- 
ance, and are to remain until perfectly cured. 

Giant Family. — At IBiiiiwald, in 8wit- 
zerland, the postmaster and landamman of 
tlie district is a line man of about fifty, who 
is nearly seven feet high. His wife is above 
sU feet, and of seven or eight children, 
sons and daughters, the boys are all above 
six feet sixy and the girls above six feet. 

A Wooden Leg in the Arctic Keqions. 
-«*-W)ien Captain Boss had been two months 
in Boothia, be discovered a native wliora liis 
companions called ** Tullooahia.’’ He had 
lost his leg by the frost, and had been drawn 
about ou a sledge. Captain Ross made him 
a wooden leg, and when the imtiies saw 
him again stand erect, their surprise and 
delight were depicted in their countenances, 
and afterwards their denionstrations of gra- 
titude were evinced by their attention to 
Captain Ross, who, with his brave crew, 
were tlius secured a hearty welcome dunng 
the severe winter they passed among these 
natives. 

A T&MpeaANCE TBA-PARTV.-'-The third 
tea-party of the Preston Temperance Society 
was celebrated on Christmas-day, iii the Ex- 
change Rooms. The company amounted to 
about 1,200; the tea-kettle was a boiler cou- 
taining 200 gallons, erected in an out-house, 
and forty reformed drunkards olhciaicd as 
waiters 1 

Women.— L ady Blessington, in her “Me- 
moirs of Lord Byron,'’ thus describes the 
fselings under which women exist:—** How 
few men understand the feelings of women ! 
Sensitive and easily wounded as we are— 
oUiged to call up pride to support us In 


tiials that always leave Itaiftil marks be- 
hind— how often aie we cempeUed to ae« 
sume the semblanee of coldness and indif^ 
ference when the heart inty bleeds } and the 
decent composure put on with our visiting 
garments to appear in public, and, {tlm 
them, worn for a few hours, am with them 
laid aside, and all the dmariness, the lieti(lt- 
consuming cares, that woman alone can 
know, return to make us feel that though 
we may disguise our sufferings from others, 
and deck our countenance with smiles, we 
cannot deceive ourselves, and are but the 
more miserable from the constraint we sub- 
mit to. A woman only can understand a 
woman’s heart— we cannot, dare not, com- 
plain — sympathy is denied us, because we 
must not lay open the wounds that excite 
it; and even the most legitimate feelings 
are too sacred in female estimation to he 
exposed ; and while we nurse the grief 
lies too deep for tears,* and consumes alike 
health and peace, a man may with im- 
punity express all, nay more, than he feels, 
court and meet sympathy, while his leisure 
hours are cheered by occupations and plea- 
suies; the latter, too, often such as ougut to 
prove how little he stood in need of com- 
passion, except for his vices.” 

Population OF Alex and at a. —^The A/e- 
nitenr Egtfpimn contains a statistical arlidle 
On Alexandria, from which it appears that 
the population of the city amounts to be- 
tween 30,0Q0 and 40,000 individuals ; of 
whom 3,000 are English, Maltese, and lonL 
ans, 2300 Fiench. 40 Germans, 30 Italians, 
10 Swiss, 10 Algerines, 20 natives of the 
Levant, 400 Greeks, r*00 Tuscans, ^06 Aue- 
tiians, 150 Neapolitans, 70 Sardinians, and 
00 Spaniards — in all 4,800 fbreigners. 

J uMus. — It is 1 ‘eported that Lord Nugent 
is in possession of the secret as to who was 
the author of '♦Junius’s l^ctters**— a fact, 
however, that is little move than a curiosity 
oflitcrature, illustrative ofa well-kept secret. 
It IS stated that the proofs, as well as many 
original letters, are among the valuable 
M8S. in the archives at Stowe. 

Matrimonial Glasgow, 

in 1821, one of each 100 inhabitants took a 
wife; in 1831, one out of each 105 did 
likewise; and in 1833, one out of each 80 
tasted the realities of wedded bliss. In the 
New Town, Edinburgh, one out of each 
131 ; and in the Old Town, one out of each 
190 inbabitanis were married ; little more 
than half the humher in Glas^w. We 
would humbly recommend the fair Edin* 
burgeiifiiaus not to permit this state of things 
to conUnue, hut fcilh’Ntih to Vn$%3ite % 
committee of inquiry, idldb* 

tinate bach«durs ^lould he himiad over the 
coals.— Scf dikivum. 

Full Wore— T here are neaidy dl/)^ 
workmen in the lodginghooses of Paris; 
20^ are in full employmciit. 



IJjBi , Jiirths, Markg€4ii9 and Deaths^ 

. IfiSIt Hiohn^ss the Ducuhss public disadvantage. We hope jjustice viXH 

m ISenV, anp !rH« PiiiNcees Vicroau. be strictly administered, and expect next 
^ their foyal Highnesses have month to be able to stare what view the com** 
UMv been most improperly usipd as a Uind missioners take of the subject. 

%ime ayprehension ot a woman selling play- A^TJQorr v of toiK Jews --The JO'jri sh 

at Pjfunr-lane Theatre, who was alleged nation* is of fh#^eatest antiquity noon 
to haverudeiyforced them into their carnage earth. U is a«iPnnant of a dispensation 
insolent language. Seeing the account that has passed ♦away. The law and the 
in the newspapers* Sir Jolm Conway, by prophets are their r«imiiy history, their rites 
desire, wrote to jlhe magistrates at l^w- and customs, their food, their daily life, ase 
street, disclaiming all knowledge of, or inter- derived from times long ant^ior to all re« 
fctence in the tran^ction, and requiring the cords but their own. 
poor woman’s immediate liberation. This Tormsh Manners — ^Tbe Turks of all 
has been donOr Of course, previous to the cla'^ses have more lunate good breeding than 
woman’s incarceration, the honest, nctwef any of the European nations. Though sud* 
intfUliiien^ policeman gai'e bis evidence upon dcnly raised from the dre^ of the people to 
oath, but now be will, at the suit of the com- offices of the highest distinction, one* can 
missionera, be indioted for perjury. Thus the never detect any dedcieucy of dignity in 
greathousehreakers pursue tbeiiic'allingunun- their demeanour; and their affability and 
»oyed,whil8tthe^Uy traders^iq^pplewoman, ctmdescension to their inferioib, put the 
pamphleteers, and others of ihe several latter at their ease after the first moment 
grades, are annoyed unceiRrin|t^f^^ company. 


marriages, ang 

BtETHS. Jitn. 15, Mr. John Reid Jackson, of Cork- 

Jan. 12, at Camberwell,, tbo wife of Mr. street. Burlington-gardem, to Susan, second 
J. T. Barker, of a daughter. Jan. l;i, at the daughter of Mr. <0. Cooper, of l^'indsor. 
Royal Mint, Mrs. Bingley, of a soil Jati.it,' Jan. Ki, at St. George^ Hanovcr-sqiiare* 
at KingVroad, Bedford row, the lady of Mr. Thomas Bently Phillips, E^q. of Beverley, to 

J R. Yglesias, of a son.' Jan. 14, at Emping- Anne Leonora Taylor, eldest daughter of the 

ham Vicarage, Rntlaiidsbire, the lady of the late J. B. Taylor, Esq. 43d Regiment. 

Rev. Lovick Cooper, of a son. sUU-horn. died. 

Jan. h, at tile Clarence Baths, Devonport, the Jan 10, at Tottenham, Frances, wife of 
lady of Lieut. E. F. Wells, of his Majesty’s Richard Johnson, of Lane end. Potteries, 

ship San Joseph, of a son. Jan. 15, at tipper Maffotdshirc. Jan. 12, aged 47, Hannah, 

Tooting, Surrey, the lady of J Rogers jwn. wife of Mr. GantUloii, of Turnham -green. 

Eiq., of a son. 'Jan. 16, Mrs. Yom g« ot Ca- Jan 12, at hU house at WalUngton, Surrey, 

nonbtiry ’•quare. IsUn^ton* of a daughter. (George Lorraine, Esq aged 7G. Jan. 12, 

Jan. 4, in Upper Harley* street, the lady of Miss De Riemer. of Coiinangiit-terrace, 

Benjamin Goad, Esq.,* ot a son. The indy of Hyde-park. Jan 13, at Hampstead. James 

Bolton King, Ksc|« M P., of a daughter. At Feiitoo, Esq. aged 89. Jan. 14, at Brighton, 

Headingley, the lady ofJ.MarsiiaU. jun. Esq. Mary, tlie wife of Thomas Bisli, Esq. M.P« 

M.P., of a son. Dec. 25, at 17, Biiudas- Jan. J4, in the evening, at No. 6, Stafford- 

stroet, Edltthurgh, Mis. Montague Stanley, row, Bucklngliani-gate, Wm. J. Power, aged 

of twins. 13 years nine inpntUs. eldest son of Lieut- 

MARRrED. Col. Wra. G. Power, C. B., of hts Majesty’s 

Jan 13, at AH Sidnts. Southampton, by the Royal Artillery. Jan. 13, Wiliam BtaCkall 

Rev. Cileries Hatch, of Ch^swortli^grove, Simonds. E>q. of Cavervham Rectory, late 

Fellow of the Kings College, Cambridge, Receiver-General for the county of Bucks* 

R, G« Hubback, Ksq. of Kensington, to Jan IG, aged 15, Julia Amy, second surviving 

Frances, thM daughtGr of the late Lord daughter of K, Graham, Esq. of Henley- 

Charles BaantmampKcrr, and grand -dangb- upon -Thames. In UppcrBdke]'-street,Me- 

ter to the late Marquis of Lotliiam- Jan 14, lina relict of the late Col. 8. H. Showers, 

at 8t^^ Georges, Bloomsbury. Mr. Orlando aged 87* Aged 97. Mr. W. Osborn, for- 

Balls, of Greenwieh, to Anne Maria, the third luerly of Lutterworth, Leicestershire. In 

daughter of Charles Chan lere, £htq. of Black- Dulifin, the Hon. Mrs. Browne, relict of the 

heath-road. At Fariey, Gauitu8\iviaQ,E.Hq. Right Hon. D.- Browne. At Doneraile, on 

of the Gill Eayal Irish Hussars, to Isabella Christinas day, Ellen Hogan, aged 107 years, 

J}uh,the third daughter of J. Heulston, lisq. having been employed upwards of 90 years 

of 1 alley CgStle, Hinnerset. Jan. 8, at Con- in the gardens of Lord Boneraiie. AtSomcr- 

do7er> W Rev W, Kvans, Rector of Ships- ford Hall, Stafford, Sophia, relict of the Hon. 

toif-cmii^TSduiliigton, .Worcestershire, to Ka- E Monkhousc, aged 76. Aged 64, J. Cal- 

mme. only of l%rr, Ksq. of vert Esq. of the Ph’vnix Fireiofficc. At 

d HhH, > riop* Jan. Id, at Camber- Woodmansterne, Surrey, aged 84', the Rev. 

Kev,EbP|ifherTemple,iif BWdbarh, Dr, Buchairan, 60 ^ais rector and magis* 

2%i oldest doariiter of trate of the county. The living of Nortbieeti^ 

ESqL 'll in Kent, a^so becomes vacant by his decease. 
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f Hkifitrated by an Authentic whole length 

Like the history of Petrarch and 
Laura, wliich has occupied no small por- 
tion of our recent numbers, Abelard and 
Eloise, must also claim a joint narra- 
tion, when more immediately speaking 
only of the latter. Of the ancient 
sources from which w(» had intended tak- 
ing our materials for this purpose, we 
find a»wcll arranged and accurate view 
in Stebbing’s Christian Church, vol, IL 
(Lardner’s Cyclopajdia,) to which wo 
shall make a brief reference. 

At the period when St. Barnard vras 
i;i the zenith of his reputation, there ap- 
peared in the church a man whose ta- 
lents would have made him conspicuous 
under whatever circumstances they had 
been brought into action. This was the 
eloquent, the learned, the uufortuniite 
Abelard. Having been expelled from 
Ijcon, on account of the boldness of his 
opinions, he propounded his doctrines at 
Paris, in the midst of those crowds of 
inqiiisitive and adventurous students, 
who (uime from all parts of Europe to 
that celebrated uni vorsit}. The force of 
his genius was irresistible. It was in the 
midst of his triumphs that he became 
enamoured of the beautiful Eloise, the 
niece of Fulbert, one of the canons of 
the church of Paris. His passion was 
met with not inferior fervour : and the 
lovers fled during the night, to engage in 
a secret marriage." 

The annals of history teem with re- 
cords of human misery jiroduced by the 
tyrannical influence wdiich the Roman 
Vojt. IV.--N 0 . 4. 


Portrait of Eloise^ splendidly coloured,) 

church exercised over domestic ties. All 
that were connected with that splendid 
but erring establishment, were doomed 
to celibacy, under pain of reprobation 
in the next world, and scorn and in- 
famy in this. This rule was impera- 
tive upon those who had taken upon 
themselves the priesthood, and it was by 
implication extended to all connected 
with the administration of the law or of 
the secular government of the church. 
For instance, supposing that the Roman 
hierarc-hy extended the dominion it ex- 
ercised in the fourteenth century in the 
present day, all hamsters at the Chan- 
ceiy bur, all sorjeants at law, archdeacons, 
proctors, and also all ecclesiastical law- 
yers, and doctors of law and physic, 
and all professors and teachers of 
science, were expected to be unmarried 
men. It is true, that vows to that effect 
wx*re not enforced under penalties of loss 
of life and torture, as in the case of the 
priesthood ; hut if one of either of these 
professions took unto himself a spouse, 
le lost all hopes of preferment, was de- 
prived of his livelihood and scholastic 
honours, and, in short, finished existence 
in some such state of universal contempt 
as a Paria that has forfeited one of the 
Hindostanec castes. 

Our age has witnessed a relaxation of 
these hard rules of celibacy ; the contin- 
gent branches have long since had their 
freedom, and the church itself sought on 
its own behalf for equal license. Peti- 
tions from all parts of the Continent poured 
2 B 
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in upon the supreme head of the Catholic 
church within *the last few yeai^, to allow 
the priesthood to marry, and that which 
seemed to be the general wish, was looked 
upon as a wholesome departure from the 
rules of the dark ages, (doubtless, how- 
ever, at the time well-intentioned,) which 
may in the end produce a new order of 
things, by breaking down one other of 
the many yet existing walls of partition I 
It was on account of the law which we 
have reprobated, that Eloise so^ firmly 
denied the marriage that had actually 
taken place between her and her lover* 
Feverishly alive to the fame of her dis- 
tinguished husband, Eloise persuaded 
Abelard to keep their I’uion a mystery, 
and she became a nun in the Abbey of 
Argenteuil. Her|cknowledgment of him 
would have stopped his career of fame 
and ambition, and would have consigned 
him to opprobrium for life. Yet this 
step proved fatal to Abelard. The argu- 
ments made use of by her to prevent him 
from marrying her, are strikingly fine: 
she adored him, and knew no tie to be 
stronger than the devotion of heart to 
heart. Abelard was not a priest, but of 
a calling something similar to tlie lectu- 
rers on science, and professors of our uni- 
versities. This unfortunate and disinter- 
ested lad} ought not, therefore, to be 
Judged by the rules of modern life, as if 
she scorned and abhorred the sanctity of 
the marriage tie from vicious and irreli- 
gious motives. A slight slur of passing 
censure may Iiave been cast on her, which 
history does not bear out ; and w’hatevc»r 
impropriety fiction may have blended 
with the names of these unfortiniiite vic- 
tims of ecclesiastical law, it must be re- 
membered that with it, neither lln’y nor 
ourselves have aught to do, as it is histo- 
rical fact that is alone recognised in the 

6 resent memoir. These lovers were not 
le Only persons sacrificed to the cruel 
oHcy, in those dark middle ages, of a 
arbarous church government : the mis- 
fortunes of our Saxon king, Edwin, who 
contracted a prohibited marriage with his 
cousin, Elgiva, a proof what atrocity 
monkish rage and envy could perpetrate. 
St. Dunstan, it is well-known, with his 
saintly hands, defaced the beauty of Elgi- 
ya's face, by searing it with branding 
irons, and cut the sinews of her arms and 
legs, to spoil the elasticity of her form. 
After such deformity ^w'as effected, a 
doij^ter the only i*etreat for the un- 


happy queen, alike dethroned from roy- 
alty, and deprived of her beauty. 

The relations of Eloise, w'hen she 
became a nun, supposed that Abelard 
was only anxious to conceal his own dis- 
grace and hers, by making her a sacrifice 
to his selfish fears, iind they revenged 
themselves upon him. The transactions 
took place at Tours in the year 1 130. 
Abelard then entered the monastery of 
St. Denys, and Eloise consented to take 
the veil, but the hearts of these ill-fated 
lovers were little prepared for the change. 
It was at this time, tliat the abbey of the 
Paraclete (or (^omforler) was founded 
by Eloise. This monastery lasted, for 
certain, till 1613. Eloise was erudite 
she knew Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 
It was not till long after their retreat into 
these liouses of religion, that the solitude 
of their cells was found to soften the 
poignancy of grief, or the regrets of their 
fatal passion. 'Fhe} carried on a corres- 
pondence, but he gave her not tlie least 
eneouragement. His answer to her first 
letter was cold and harsh ; by liis own 
confession, he regarded her like the rest 
of her sex, as hurried on l)y passion, and 
bearing little real affection for himself. 
This sdiours of condeinnablc cruelty, and 
she reminds Abelard of the suspicious 
nature of his conduci, anti his hurrying 
her to take the veil. Did she deserve 
such treatment? she eag(*rly asked him; 
his had been her only' happiness. Not 
the creatun* of sense, she loved, she de- 
clared, only tlie man liimseif. 

In his snbsetjuent letters, Abelard 
treats her more c(»nsi(lera(elv, and he may 
be regarded as very faitJifully endeavour- 
ing to conquer an unfortunate passion, 
and the language chosen by him is Ox- 
ceodingly fine. 

Ill another ltd ter, the passion of Eloise 
dtM'lares itself afresli, and carries her 
to wild extest. Htning bpen ill, how- 
e\er, she writes in a very different strain, 
and seems to have resolved to think less 
of him — to forget him was impossible. 
She still, indeed, adored him, though ho 
seemed to be, in reality, less anient ; yet 
bis last letter is [lerfectly agreeable to the 
character lie had assumed, and contains 
many good exhortations. 

Ill a word, the general complexion of 
bis corro'^[)oiidence is cold and impas- 
sioiiate, moral and religious— -and her 
letters are sensitively beautiful. 

One would have thought it natural for 
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Abelard to have been the first to have 
offered consolation to his once ao tenderly 
loved, in their mutual afSiction, at least 
by writing to her ; on the contrary, she it 
was who first broke the silence. 

Of Eloise, we ha\e but little more to 
add in finishing her histoxy : her sorrows 
were many and heartbreaking, unless sub* 
dued by deep thought of religion. But 
the career of Abelard was not yet to be 
finished in the gloom of a cloistered life. 
The form of absolution used in his be* 
half is still extant. The admiration of 
his eloquence was too great and general 
to allow of his remaining in obscuritv 
His scholars flocked to the monastery, 
and clamoured at its gates for the instruc- 
tions of mind so original and so striking. 
Abelard was again pennitted to open a 
school. Thither students flocked in num- 
bers, from far distant countries, and he 
exhibited so great a vigour of mind and 
boldness of thought, that the heads of 
the church soon condemned this work 
of his to be burnt, and the author (but 
fur a remission of the sentence) had 
well nigh been impHioned in the monas- 
tery of St. Medail, at Soissons. The fol- 
lowing adventure is too ridiculous to be 
omitted in our notice of this celebrated 
and unfortunate man. 

Having returned to St. Denys, and de- 
clared himself «'e])ti^^d as to the truth of 
the traditions respeeti ug the founder of 
that monastery, Iks was oliliged to seek 
*iafety by flight. In the neigh bourliood 
of Nogail-sur-S(Mno, lie foniul a wild and 
solitary tract of country ; on that lonely 
spot he built himself a little hwnitage 
of tlie reeds and other materials furiii.shed 
bv the neighbourhood. PrciNer and me- 
ditation weyfe his sole eiuploMuent, and 
his mind begad to form a liglit esliniate 
of the foll^ of the world and the vanit\ 
of its pursuits. Many of hia. pupiU ga- 
thered round him, and built ctdls in tin; 
vicinity of their master's, Ilis enemies 
pursuing him, he was obliged to eseajie 
into Brittan), and he was elected Abbot 
of St. Gilda’s — but he soon returned into 
Franco. This was about the \ear 1139. 

It is in our province to notice tliat be- 
sides many abstruse anil argumentative 
religious— doctrinal works, Abelard wrote 
answers to certain problems and ques- 
tions proposed to him by Eloise. In 
the jrear 1140 St. Barnard brought his 
opinions before the council of Sens, and 
his works were condemned as before. 


Abelard set out for Rome to defend him- 
self in person. In his way, however, 
Ciuspio, the abbot, Peter the Venerable, 
pressed him into his monastery, and ef- 
fected a reconciliation between him and 
St. Barnard. Thus exhausted by his 
long labours and many troubles, be was 
well content to find a home. His strength 
declined apace, and he was sent to the 
convent of St. Marcel, near Chdlon-sur- 
Laone, that the beaut ifiil scenery and 
salubrious climate might cheer his latter 
days. Brief was the further span of his 
enjoyment. His spirit obeyed the call, 
and he left behind him an imperishable 
name, as the most learned and .acute, as 
well as the first of scholars. 

We wrish, before dosing this history, to 
introduce a few remarks upon the preser- 
vation of ancient portraits, begging our 
readers to remember the very early pe- 
riod, till' beginning of the twelfth qen- 
tiiiy, when Eloise lived. 

It muy be questioned, and with some 
show of justice, how' it is possible to pro- 
cure authentic likenesses of illustrious 
persons who flourished in the centuries 
before the art of painting revived and 
engraving was invented? But the re- 
sear(‘hes of antiijuaries, who are in truth 
the only real historians^ have set this 
question at rest ; and above all, the labours 
of the lamented Mr. Stothard, in his ^*Mo- 
mnnental Antiquities,*’ have cast a strong 
light on the resemblances that still remain 
to iw of the illustrious dead. In his va- 
luable numbers published on the effigies 
of the earlier Plantagcncts at Fontevraud 
in Normandy, he has proved, from com- 
parison of the embalmed corpse of Homy 
11, with flic enamelled efligy lying 
on the tomb, that the image was a fac- 
simile of till' person of the deceased. 
7'liere is, indeed, a peculiarly energetic 
formation in the bones of the forehead 
and chin of that mighty Plantagenet, 
which, owing to the art of embalming, 
has been spared by the fingers of decay i 
and this circumstance, minutely agreeing 
with the expression and formation of the 
efligy above, co^'Niiicc^ the antiquary 
that these monumental figures w^ere strong 
resemblances of the personages they meant 
to commemorate. This clue once given, 
the truth has been corroborated in many 
instances ; and on comparisons of the dress, 
jewels, size, hair, and height, the artificial 
figure above is a strong likeness of the 
body below, the day it was consigned to 
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the tomb. Let us then for a moment 
consider the ceremonies that attended the 
burial of illustrious personages. 

From remote antiquity it was the cus- 
tom to carry the body of a sovereign, or 
chief, dressed in his robes and regalia, on 
the bier, with the face uncovered ; and 
that this was the general custom in all 
ranks, we find by the ballad of the “Friar 
of Orders Grey,” quoted in Shakspeare — 
** I bay bore him, barefaced, on the bier. 

Six proper youths, and tall.** 

And this custom was long retained 'In 
remote country places, among the lower 
ranks ; but in the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies it was discovered that the ghastly 
alteration produced by doiath, or, perhaps, 
the traces of poison or a violence, ren- 
dered it a most inconvenient custom to 
expose the real features of a great per- 
sonage to the gaze of the multitude. A 
wax figure was therefore substituted, the 
face of which was a cast taken from the 
corpse. The figure, as large as life, at- 
tired in t he costume of king, queen, noble, 
pontiff, bishop, abbott, or abbess, lay 
stretched on the top of the coilin ; while the 
corpse in the coffin beneath was arrayed 
in a similar manner, adorned with false 
jewels, arranged after the pattern of the 
real, which were formerly worn by the 
representative above. Sometimes this 
waxen fac-simile was placed o\er the 
place of sepulture, until a monument was 
propared to commemorate the deceased. 
To this custom we owe the preservation 
of waxen figurcij, in Westminster Abbey, 
of Queen Elizabeth, Charles IL, thq 
Duchess of Richmond, and General Monk, 
the exhibition of which lias caused such 
ublic scorn: and how they came there 
as been repeatedly and insultingly ques- 
tioned. There was a similar waxen cffiigr 
of Oliver Cromwell, who was buried with 
more pomp than Louis XIV. This 
figure was carried in state, on his coffin, 
at his funeral; but at the Restoration the 
populace, who had been \ery angry at 
this effigy, broke into Whitehall, where 
Jt was kept, and suspended the waxen 
figure by a rope |rom one of the windows 
of the palace, and afterwards demolished 
It, or it might have kept company with the 
WMen worthies in Westminster Abbey, 
which ought not in fact to be di^spised or 
destroyed, as they are doubtless the truest 
resemblances of the personages they re- 
pres^it. Tliese effigies afterwards ^rved 
^(^ek for the peculiar sculpture of 
day^ which was carving in wood, and 


then enamelling of the colours of the 
robes and jewels, precisely after the man- 
ner in which tfie waxen model was clad. 
There is a wonderful degree of talent to 
be discovered in some of these perform- 
ances; and they have the still higher 
merit of faithful resemblances, and are 
far preferable in point of good sense, clad 
as they are in the very dress and fashion 
of the day, compared with the Greek and 
Roman dresses in which it is an absurd 
custom to array our modern monumental 
busts.* Which would be the nearest re- 
semblance lo George Canning, suppose 
no paintings of him survived seven cen- 
turies, an engraving from his statue near 
8t. Margaret’s, Westminster, or a bust 
enamelled in this antique fashion ? 

We know it is constantly asked how we 
can be confident that the ancient portraits 
now publishing by us are authentic re- 
semblances. Some argue, that the very 
accuracy with which we pourtray, not 
merely the face and figure, but the mi- 
nutest paraphernalia, betokens at once 
that there must be a deception. We 
have been inducedf therefore, to place 
before the accompanying portrait, one of 
so many bygone ages, an historical pre- 
lude of the manner in which the closer 
resemblances of persons living in remoter 
times have been accurately handed down 
to posterity. The intermediate ages fur- 
nish not the same facilities.f Hence has 
arisen, amongst the partially-informed, 

* Whofiver wishes to see one of these enn- 
vnelled monuments in a state of the highest per- 
fection, must go to the ancient church of East 
Ham, in J[j)Asex. It has all the gloss of fresh* 
ness about it, owing to the following circum- 
stances — When the puritans were defacing all 
monuments, the rector of East Ham, of that day, 
covered this beautiful monument .with fwo 
coarse paiuted deal boards, inscribed wuh ,tbe 
Ten Commandments, it was lately found, ^y 
the present rector, in the finest state ^of preifer- 
vation, and he had it carefully cleaned ; and 
there it is now, at the altar, to the great orna- 
ment of the church. Tins monument w'as 
erected to the memory of Lord Neville; it 
consists of three most expressive figures. Lord 
Neville died in the latter part of Elizabeth's 
reign, and this monument was most likely not 
erected till the time of James; so that it has 
been kept new, as in a deal box, from that pe- 
riod to this. No one can look on tlie face of 
Lord Neville without an internal conviction 
that It IS a faithful resemblance. 

t On the subject of a general registration of 
births, deaths, marriages, ond christenings, in 
the House of Commons, in March, 1833, the 
Solicitor-General said it was easier to trace a 
pedigree 500 years old than one of compara- 
tively modern date ; which remark is well ap- 
plicable to our present comments. 
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a very venial cause for doubt or dis- worn alike by men and women. The 
belief. surcoat, emblazoned with armorial bear- 

Having proved the faithful authenticity ings, was the peculiar privilege of female 
of the ancient mode of taking likenesses, royalty and nobility. The tabard, like- 
we now proceed to the <lescription of the wise emblazoned, was the dress of knights 
portrait of Eloise. and earls. Eloisc is here in a girlish 

^ dress. Had she been depicted as a mar- 

DESCRrPTiON OF THE PLATE. ncd or cousecratcd female, her hair would 

She is not here represented in her oc- have been condbaled. Virgins alone wore 
clesiastical costume as an abbess, but in their hair flowing, or if luxuriant, snooded, 
the secular dress which she wore at the for convenience. 

time when a lingering symptom of vanity EloiSe was tall in stature, slender, 
may, perhaps, be visible. H(*r hair is and of a noble mien. Earl> misfortunes 
parted, and confined by a fillet, like droxe her to religious seclusion, and she 
the Scotch snood. Her gown is of the died, aged (i3 years, Abbess of the 
simplest form, slightly gatliered round the Paraclete. Abelard died on the 21st 
throat, in the fashion that tlie Italian April, 1142. They brought his corpse 
painters, in after-times, represented the to the Paraclete, that it might rest under 
Virgin, and from that circumstance th<* the care of Eloise. She survived him 
mode has been called d la Vierge by until the 17tli May in the year 1 163, and 
modistes of the present day ; the sleeves was buried by his side. To shew how 
are straight, and buttoned at th<‘ wrists notable and far-famed a history is that of 
with six gold studs. The gown is not these two unfortunate but celebrated per- 
fashioned to the figure, hut t)ie fullness is sonages, on llie day of Pentecost, divine 
confined by a ceintnre of cream-coloured sen ic(» is performed in tlie Greek tongue 
leather, w'ith a gold buckle ; one end (in the Greek church), iti commciuora- 
hangs below the knee, and is guarded tion of tlic founder of the Paraclete, 
with gold. The skirt of the gown flows At the re\olution of 1789, the remains 
on the ground. The hag suspended from of Abelard and Eloise were exhumed by 
the ginlle of Eloise is exactly tlie fonn the municipal corps of Nogent-sur-Seine, 
of the reticules that the Parisian cor- and the abbey of the Paraclete was sold, 
respondent of the “ Lady’s Magazine” Their monuments and bodies were trans- 

has announced as fashionable in 1833. ferred to the ccmietery of Pere la Chaise, 

It was called, in 1150, escarcellr^ and and now rejiose side by side, in full-length 

aumonieref as it was worn by the great figures, under a beauteous canopy, partly 

for the purpose of giving alms. '^The ef- of wood, partly of stone, supported by 12 

flgy of Queen Berangaria, the wife of pillai-s. The present portrait was taken 

Richard Coeur de Lion, has one on the from the idligy of Eloisc, assisted by an 
tomb at Fontevraud. In this costume of engraving affixed to a learned memoir of 
Flloise we have the exact appearance of M. I/Evequc, in the “ Memoires de 
the citizen class in the twelttli century. rAcademii? des Inscriptions et Belles 
Thfere was little difference in the mascu- Letfres,’* the subject of which is the bos 
line and feminine habiliments in common reliefs of the time of Eloise. The por- 
life.^ 1t*he flowing gown was an Asiatic trait has likewise been compared with the 
fashion, brought by the crusaders from remains of the corpse. Its authenticity 
the Greeks of Constantinople ; it w'as is therefore undoubted. 
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How many seek this sacred spot 
To muse upon the common lot — 

To think of joy and sadness o’er, 

And sigh for those who sigh no more! 

The thoughtless youth forgets to smile ; 
The maiden loves to pause awhile ; 

And calm old age, with careful eye, 
Looks calmly on eternity. 
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Wh*t strange events may intervcjjfie 
Ere I review this holy scene: 

The trees shall bud, the flowers shall bloom^ 

The foliage cast a deeper gloom: 

The leaves shall fall, the flowers decay, 

And Winter urge his iron sway, 

And Time shall many a change behold 
And many a wondrous tale unfold: 

Many a beauteous babe bo bom, 

Many a mother left forlorn, 

And every bliss q^id every w^oe 
That chequers human life below; 

And / may turn, in after times, 

An aged man from other climes— 

May turn (if fate forbid it not) 

To seek once more this hallowed spot; 

And youth and beauty here may be. 

And age, and care, as now I sec, 

And still the self-same placid scene, 

As though no change had ever been. Tacst. 


THE HEIRESS. 

BY K. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 


No longer keeping the reader in sus- 
pen8e,~^‘the singular provisions of the 
two wills were no secret, and the little bru- 
nette who had been for twelve months at 
Madame Le Plasifs without attracting 
any attention, became the belle of Derby 
all of a sudden* A ^ If by a miracle, it 
was discovered that I had bright eyes — 
that my figure was graceful — that my man- 
ners were exquisite — in a word, that I was 
an heiress ! Such attentions as I was 
paid might have turned a Tviser or an 
older heart than mine. Rut, although I 
was scarcely ‘‘ seventeen," I was 

suspicious of all this novel kindness— these 
new friends,^ — and of niy new situation. 
\ oung as I was, I was singularly suspicious 
of flattery: therefore, though beaux stared 
at me in All Saints* Church, and bowed 
to me at St. AlkmuncPs, I had suflicient 
sense to prize their attentions just at their 
proper value, and I walked on 

“ In maiUeu n^eilitation, irtney free ' ’* 
“Hies hover round the honeycomb, 
just as admirers around an heiress. A 
dashing, handsome, fortune-hunter formed 
the^ resolution to heighten the disgust 
which the absolute command to many me, 
excited in Sir Henry’s mind. This person 
was a Captain Smith, and be pweaaed 
talenla and addtnss sufficient to render 


his success with both parties far from 
problematical. He contrived to become 
intimate with Sir Henry, and being a 
pleasant and wtll-informed companion, 
the intimacy soon ripened into friendship. 
Poor Sir Heniy had a lonely time of it 
at Merton Hall, and the prospect of giving 
up a fine estate was not likely to render 
him very happy. The gallant captain 
soon became so necessary to him, as a 
relief from his own sad thoughts, that in 
a week or tw^o he w^as quite domesticated 
at the Hall. The baronet did not conceal 
his thoughts from his new friend, and I 
have some reason to think that t)ii9 * JpVs 
comforter ’ did not draw my character in 
the most flattering terms. At all events, 
he neglected no opportunity* of heighten- 
ing the feeling against me ; and poor Sir 
Henry was easily persuaded that on 300/. 
a year without me, he could live far hap- 

E ier than on a yearly income of 14,000/., 
urdened with me, I believe that Cap- 
tain Smith took good care never to say 
any thing against me, but he was an tn^t- 
nrniing man I 1 was condemned by im- 
plication. He dealt out his * speechless 
obloquy;’ and 1 believe that ignorance 
and ugliness were the veiy best imperfec- 
tions attributed to me. 

Marian Smith, only sister to the ad* 





venturer, officiated as setni-^overness in 
Madame Le Plasir s * Establi^lnnent for 
young Ladies.’ She was a clever, shrewd, 
showy girl, exactly such a one as might 
easily be made a knowing intriguante in 
love or politics. Some time previous to 
my becoming an heiress, she had taken a 
fancy to me, and treated me with an affec- 
tionate kindness, for which I was exceed- 
ingly grateful : — the more so, perhaps, 
because such attentions were rare. When, 
from the mere nohodjf I had been, fortune 
elevated me into a somebody^ with high 
expectations and high possessions, every 
one seemed anxious to distinguish me ; 
but, somewhat haughtily, I fear, I turned 
a deaf ear to their blandishments, and inv 
sole school friend was Marian Smith, vs ho 
had been kind to me when no interested 
motive could have influenced her. Ac- 
cordingly, we were Damon and Pythias 
in petticoats ! 

“In this, she had a great advantage 
over mo : — she was six-and-twenty, i was 
not seventeen. So, when her brother 
formed the plan of gaining my Imnd and 
my rich acres, his sifter was one of the 
best instruments he could employ. 

“ He coidd not have a more able con- 
federate. She played her cards well, and 
held the game in her own hands : — she 
used all the arts of a practised tactitian. 
She glided into ni\ confidence, — extolling 
the virtues of her brother in the most 
quiet unsuspicious manner, — cuinmeiitiug 
with great comrniberatiuri on the horrid 
necessity of being compelled to marry a 
man whether I hived him or no, — and 
losing no opportunity of letting fall insi- 
nuations against him. All this was done 
with such an apparent sinceritv — such a 
deep wi^h for my happiness, that even 
watchful suspicion would be disarmed of 
apprehension. It easily imposed upon 
me, who knew no guile, nor thought that 
others could practise it. 

“ No wonder then that all this had 
much of its intended effect. J was 
slightly predisposed against Sir Henry 
on account of the peculiar circumstances 
in which we were relatively placed — and 
the dark hints as to his excesses ou the 
Continent, were not so very unvv elcome to 
me, for they tended to corroborate the 
prejudice which my caprice had taken 
against him. In a woril, the soil was ex- 
actly suited to the seed, and my dear Miss 
Smith was a cunning cultivator. 

“ Her brother sometimes came to 
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Derby to pay ‘ a visit’ to his sister, 
and when in my nearing she inquired 
after Sir Henry, his sole reply was the 
significant ‘ shrug and sigh’ which, ill 
their very silence, spoke volumes. 

“ I had half made Up my mind to re- 
fuse the hand of Sir Henry,— but the 
Smiths had no wish that this should be 
the issue of the adventure. To throw 
the rejection on him, wmuld require very 
little trouble ; this done, the captain de- 
termined to gain my hand, and what he 
must have wished for quite as much, ^ my 
broad lands besides.’ It is very probable 
that success would have crowned all this 
scheming^, had not a alight accident com- 
plcfelv changed the current of evciits- 

“ You may remember that tho provi- 
sion<i of the double wills made it impefa* 
live that Sir Henry Morton should wed 
mo or refuse me wdthin twelve months 
after his fathers death. Tliat period 
had now v<‘rv nearly elapsed, and my 
guardians, wlio had no doubt that the 
‘very elitribli marriage would take place, 
witlulrew mi* from school,— thinking that 
Sir Henry iniglit not exactly wdsh to woo 
his future bride under the mrveiUtmre of 
a bevy of the bread and butter misses’ 
of a boarding-school. The announce* 
nient came on me so very suddenly, that, 
m\ dear Marian Smith being accidentally 
al)S(*nt, I bad no opportunity of taking 
counsel with her. 

*• My uncle, to whose house I went, 
w’as a plain-spoken gentleman, and made 
mv jonrni*} most miserable by a series of 
jokes upon wy coming ‘ change of situ^ 
turn.’ Proteslat; ins — even tears wore ill 
vain, — be put down every thing wdth 
little modesty, very natural to your situa- 
tion, and biv'onies >ou exceedingly!’ I 
never was so tonneiitod, before or since. 

‘‘ Fortunately for me, my aunt was of 
d different eharaeter. She had mixed 
with the world, and after some little time 
I was prevailed upon to state iny feelings. 
I told her my distinct and firm resolution 
not to marry Sir Henry. 

“ She was a woman of kindly feelings, 
and looked at eve^'ts with a resolve to 
find out tlieir caifkivs. With tho most 
admirable tact she h*ariied how my pre- 
judices againht Sir Henry had been fos- 
tered, ‘ it is well,’ said she, with a smile, 
‘ that this dangerous Miss Smith is se- 
parated from you now. I know, from au- 
thority indisputable, that her lirother hit 
been acting the same part by Sir Heiuy« 
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It is not very difficult to surmise the mo* 
lives for this double game.' 1 jprotested, 
of course, against these suspicions: my 
aunt listened to my vindication of Marian 
Smith, but 1 could easily see that she re- 
mained incredulous. 

It now wanted about six weeks of the 
expiration of the year, and 1 began to 
cherish hopes that Sir Henry would not 
come to ask niy hand. I ventured to 
hint as much to my aunt, and her an- 
swer set my spirits in a flutter. ‘ Sir 
Henry doe# come. He will be at your 
cousin's next week, so make your mind 
up to be wooed and married, and a'. 

“ I do not know what impure led me, 
but sucli as it was I felt its weight to be 
irresistible. I interrupted her with, ^ I 
have never seen Sir Henr^ ; let me judge 
of him, myself unknown. 1 ha\e pro- 
mised to spend a week with niy cousin. 
It may be a wild fancy, but I would like 
to play the part of Miss Hardcastle. My 
cousiiK I am sure, will easily join in the 
plot.' 

“ ‘ Oh, I see,' said iny aunt, ‘ you 
would Stoop to Conquer. The thought 
is romantic : if the execution fails, you 
are lost. However, where there is much 
to be gained, much may be risked. Let 
it be so, if jou will. 1 intist only trust 
that you will perforin Vith (*dat^ 

We drove over *to m\ cousin's the 
next day. She ivas dolight(}d to enter 
into our scheme, aiul arraiu’ed so that, 
except from niy i)wii impi*udence, no 
chance of discovery was left. Tliis was 
tlie easier, as Sir Ileniy had expressly 
stipulated, that, being in indifferent spi- 
rits, his visit was to be so strictly private, 
that no guests were to meet, no visiters 
to see him. 

Sir Henry, therefore, visited Oat- 
lands without the remotest idea of be- 
holding me there. He knew that I was 
in the neighbourhood. His friend, Cap- 
tain Smith, with more delicacy than I 
had given him credit for, did not accom- 
pany him — indeed, he w^jis not invited. 

“ I felt ashamed — deeply <*] shamed of 
my credulity, and very distrustful of Ma- 
rian s motives, when I saw the baronet. 
He was now about threc-and-twenty, tail 
and slight in flgiiro, with the air of a 
man of fashion, and that innate gentle- 
ness of manner which, after all, is pecu- 
Ikur to gentle blood. When I looked at 
his handsome face-^his expressive eyes— 
his beautiful forehead, ,with its whiteness 


well relieved by his dark hair— 1 confess 
that, like Bob Acres' courage, my preju- 
dice ^ oozed out at my Angers^ ends.' 
He was just such a man as the quick 
fancy of seventeen might worship as a 
hero, or idolise as a lover I 

How much he had been slandered I 
His intellectual attainments surpassed 
those of every one with whom I had ever 
con\crsed. His knowledge of books had 
been corrected and aided by his know- 
ledge of life. Travel had not been 
thrown away on him. W^ith me, it may 
not have been love at first sight, but it 
was Rometblng vciy like it. 

‘‘ His personal attractions, consider- 
able as they were, was the veiy least 
of his merits. His melancholy mien — 
the ihniightfulnoss that brooded on his 
brow and in the darkness of his full and 
speaking eye — the gentleness — the ten- 
derness of his manner — the sweetness of 
his low, melancholy voice — the eloquence 
of his impassioned words — all made him 
but too interesting an acquaintance. 

We soon became friends : his me- 
lancholy soin(‘tinies brightened into a 
smile, as he listened to the ii\ely sallies 
which fell from my lips ; for, I know not 
how, while my actual spirits were at 
my seeming spirits were as high as fever heat. 
WV walked together — we conversed to- 
gether — until, at last, the flush on his 
cheek, and the flashing of his eye, and 
the deepening tenderness of his voice, 
when ill my company, made me suspect 
that my task was over. I had conquered 
niy own idle prejudices — 1 trusted that I 
had gained a lover, and conquered him. 

“ At last, it was time for me to return, 
for only two days remaint'd of the fatal 
ear. As time had passed on, Sir Henry 
ad sunk deeper and deeper into melan- 
choly, which, at last, even my presence 
served but to increase. 

“ 1 had been introduceij to him as a 
portionless and almost friendless orphan. 
Another day, and he would see me in 
my own character- But how would the 
change affect him ? Would he think 
lightly of the deception, or would his de- 
licacy shrink from the folly which had 
sought to make his heart the object of 
an experiment ? With these conflicting 
doubts, I was almost as much disturbed 
as himself. 

“ The crisis came. I was sitting alone 
in the drawing-room when Sir Heniy en- 
tered* He took his seat by ipy side, 
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and, for a time, both were silent. At 
last he spoke : — 

* You leave us, Isabella. You will 
leave regrets behind you. I must be 
pardoned, — ^but, ere you depart, let me 
tell you how much I lo\e you. Nay, 
shrink not: your colour changes, and 
you tremble. Pity, if you will not for- 
give me.’ 

“ He took mv hand, and, I scarce 
know how, I could not withdraw it. Ones 
moment’s pause — ho looked into my eyes 
— ^they were filled with tears — his lip was 
on^ my burning, blushing cheek, andj 
knew — how exquisitely ’ — that this \^as 
love, ardent and ackin^wledged. 

Trembling — blushing — panting, with 
these new and excpjjsite sensations, I with- 
drew myself from his enihrace. Both 
again were silent : at last I felt that now 
it was my turn to spe^ak. 

“ ‘ I can forghe — let us both forget this 
weakness. To you it can matter little 
\\hat, in after life, becomes of uk'. You 
will yet think of me, perhaps, as one who 
has amused} our idle houis — whose youth 
may have been her giH'utest charm. You 
wdli forgot the friendless orphan, and it is 
right that yon should forget her. Bo- 
member, Sir Henry, that you are be- 
trothed. Lea\e those scenes, and become, 
even as your fatlior w’illed, the liusband 
of one who, far bettor than myself, has a 
claim to the right.’ 

“ ‘ By nea\en !* interrupted <lm, ‘ tins 
will drive me mad. What right Jiad my 
father to dispose of my hand — how (umhl 
he fathom the depth of my feelings ? 
No, Isabella, let my betrothed, as you 
call her, lake the broad lands that my 
fathers won at the point of the sword, in 
the olden days — let the heir of a thou- 
sand years live without wealth, but with 
his pure and first affection clierislied as 
nature meant it should he. 1 cannot 
marry a woman whom I do not lovt*. 
When the tyrant of ancient times chained 
the living body to the dead corpse, the 
union was not more unnatural than that 
which, from the grave, my father would 
make betw'ocn hearts that cannot love 
each other. No, better to die than be 
party in such a union !’ 

“ He fipoke with so much eager vehe- 
mence, that I could perceive his mind to 
he firmly resolved. I could not resist 
inquiring into the causes of his dislike to 
the marriage. 

* And is it only to the manner of the 
VoL. IV.— No.‘4. 
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marriage, as a family compact, in which 
the hearts of those chiefly concerned were 
not consulted, or to the lady, that your 
objection is applicable ?’ 

“ ‘ To both : my faith plighted with- 
out my knowledge — ^without my consent ; 
this, of itself, would create a spirit of 
opposition. But the lady ’ 

“ ‘ And what of her ?’ 

“ ‘ Wliat of her ? — she is as unlike 
you as possible. If she were not vain and 
pedantic — at orue a blue-stocking and a 
coquette — I could easily forgive her want 
of personal attractions. But your colour 
changes — perhaps you know Mias Car- 
lisle t' 

“ ‘ I do, indeed,’ said I, with some 
hittenitss, for although I had expected 
much, I hail not expected to find my 
cliaracter drawm in mrh colours. ‘ I do 
know her — as w^ell as I know myself.* 

‘ I am sorry, then, that through you 
I have unconsciously wounded her,’ said 
he, witl> a look of great embarrassment. 

" Oh !’ replied 1, " it makes no matter; 
— ^y<Hi haie drawn hei* piiture, no doubt, 
but the shadows predo’uinate. It is some- 
what curious, though, that she should 
have heard much the same of you.’ 

‘‘ ‘ Of me r' 

“ ^ Yes. That wu were a void in mo- 
rals — a pretender in fashion, a clown in 
manners, iiiid, to crowai all, a gambler.’ 

“ He replied, with an air and tohe of 
great vexation, ‘ TIutc must be a sad 
mistake here, I abhor gaming. I hold 
the character of a rotd in. utter detesta- 
tion; and for my iniinncrs, fashion, and 
attainments, they are such as you see.’ 

He Affew himsidfup w'ith some state- 
liness, aikl paused, as expecting my an- 
swer. I kept silence, and he continued. 

“ ‘ What I heard of the lady, I fear is 
true : niy informant — 

‘‘-Was Captain Smith, w'hose sister 
drew yotir character for Miss Carlisle, — 
so it is likely that the misrepresentation 
has been mutual.’ 

“ ‘ If I tliouglit so’ — 

“ ^ You would tiirow yourself at Miss 
Carlisle's foot — ^bei oinc her chewi^ 

Urr for life, — and forget the world of 
pr(»testations you made me just now.’ 

‘ No !’ said he, with a smile, ‘ my 
resolve is taken, and my only dread now 
is, that I may unconsciously giv^^pain to 
one to whom it should be spared. I shall 
see her to-morrow, resign all claim to her 
hand, and then, if you can wed a man of 
2 c 
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broken fortunes, my fate is at your dis* 
posal. Isabella, you cannot say no ! you 
must not 1* 

“ My answer was brief— for I was so 
much affected by these proofs of his re- 
gard, that I scarcely dared trust myself 
to speak 

‘ It will be well for all parties, that I 
decline my answer until to-morrow. See 
Mi|8 Carlisle, and then if you still reject 
her hand, or rather, if you decline to offer 
yours for her acceptance — ^far, after all, 
the refusal may come from her ^ — I will’ — 

“ ‘ Be mine ? Is it so ?’ — I checked 
his raptures, for I heard the , carriage- 
wheels. 1 merely said, ‘ I shall be with 
Miss Carlisle whtMi yo t come to plead 
your suit to-morrow.’ In five minutes I 
was on my way to my paternal mansion. 

I reached home late, and found my 
aunt there before me. Pleading fatigue, 

I hurried to my hed^room, and left her, 
with curiosity ungratified, quite uncon- 
scious of the issue of my experiment. 

The next day was to bring me joy or 
sorrow. I was prettj confident of the 
result— though, at times, a doubt would 
chill my heart, that Sir Henry might feel 
disgust at the finesse I had been using. 
But when hearts were trumps, who w’ould 
not play a bold game ? 

My room of audience was the li- 
brary, and, to keep up my character of a 
hus bleuy maps, books, mathematical in- 
stniments, were scattered on the tables. 
The ground was strewn with ‘ learned 
lumber* from t.ie shehes — a pair of globes 
were on the table immediately before riiy 
seat,— in short, the whole apartment was 
in a state of literary litter, well calculated 
to strengthen the impression that I was 
•what well-informed men must hate — a 
vain, pedantic female. 

“ Sir Henry came — I knew the sound 
of his footfall, as he paced down the pas- 
sage. He was announced, and I rose to 
receive him. A little pause before he 
entered — a sudden start, as he caught a 
glimpse of my figure. I had taken care to 
have the window-curtains drawm, that 

in the indistinct light it was impossible to 
<£stingulsh my features. 

” Ourft*/e-d-^^te was coldly formal, A 
few sentences from him — few monosyl- 
lables from me. At last he took courage, 
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and respectfully stated that, after doe coti« 
sideration, he had resolved to decline pre- 
senting himself as a suitor for my hand. 
He apologised for what he called ‘his 
insensibility to my merits/ but frankly 
said that his heart was not his own to 
offer. He would, it was true, abandon 
worldly fortune, but he had enough left 
for competence — the world was open to 
him, where he might win wealw and 
fame by his talents, if such he had,— and 
at all events, he believed that he could 
persuade the object of his affection to 
share his lot, be it bright or gloomy. 

He made this declaration with such 
manly gentleness — evidently anxioas to 
spare my feelings and justify his own— 
that, while he was resigning me, I felt 
that I levied him more than ever I 

My thoughts overpowered me. I 
grew faint, and sank back in my chair. 
Sir Henry hastily arose, took me in his 
arms, and led me to the window. I re- 
vived at his touch. He threw up the 
window to give me air, the light fell full 
upon my face,— could he trust his sight ? 
Ho stood in amaze—was it but a dream? 
At last conviction flashed Across him — my 
smile told him all. He threw himself at 
my feet, and, you may be sure, did not 
plead in vain ! 

1 spare you a detail of what follows. 
My uncle had already provided a special 
lic,ence, — my aunt had taken care to pro- 
vide me with a bridal wardrobe — there 
was no difiiculty in procuring a parson ; 
and, as all comedies must end with a Wed- 
ding, we were married that evening. 

“ Of the Smiths, I never heard again : 
— I never inquired after them. I have 
been happy as a wife, and never had rea- 
son to repent mv experiment. Even yet, 
though years Iiave elapsed since Sir 
Henry’s death, I cherish the memory of 
our enduring and happy love. 

“ Here ends my narrative?*. If it has 
been dull, remember that I warned you 
that it could not well be otherwise/* 

Our lively story-teller paused, and our 
thanks followed profusely. I am mistaken, 
indeed, if the narrative has not made a 
deep impression on some one, — ^for I saw 
the Major, at the tender scenes, brush 
away a tear from eyes all unaccustemed 
to tlie melting mood.** 

Tate is at page 1 46.) 



TOM AND KATE. 

BY THE LATE MISS PEARSON. 

** You’re always postponing, you put off for ever,*' 

Tom angrily cried to his indolent wife; 

“ And youVe always fault-finding, and really never 
Did 1 such a fidget behold in my life.” 

Said the pretty Kathleen, who would rather sit playing 
Half the morning with Minet than think of obeying 
The calls of her household; to order it right, 

See her furniture shining, her table-cloths white, 

And her wardrobes and closets made tidy at night. 

“And who would not find fault?” said her spouse, in a passion 
“ To see his house govern’d in such a vile fashion : 

When I come from my counting-house, tired as a dog. 

Soak’d thro' wdth the rain, and cold as a frog, 

I’ve a room like a milliner's workshop to sit in. 

Amongst gloves, ri^ons, flowers, and knotting and knitting : 
The sofa half fill'd with your dress-making matters. 

The carpet in holes and spread over with tatfers; ^ 

A handful of Are, in a bushel of ashes, 

A ba<l shutting door, an<l two broken-paned sashes ; 

Over which there’s an untidy drapery dangling. 

That six months ago wanted washing and mangling : 

With three crazy chairs, on which no one can sit. 

Two candles unsniifTd since the time they were lit: 

No. dry shoes, or eoat, or e’en dinner forthcoming. 

While you, at that dusty piano sit humming; 

And when <linner docs come, ’tis placed on a table. 

With a soiTd, ragged cloth, and the legs all unstable; 

With knives that have edges as thick as their backs, 

PlatOb and dishes all o<ld ones, with numberless cracks; 

Forks and spoons as like silver, as I’m like a Turk*' — 

“ Then they’re ^something like silver,” said Kate with a smirk. 

“Is water so scarce? that you can’t get a glass 
Better w'ash’d?*’ he resumed — “you let any thing pass.” 

“Well come, come,” said Kate, smiling sweetly', “don’t scold, 
Dear Tom, till 3 0 u’ve dined, or your fish will be cold.” 

But Tom, at that moment, her sweet smile defied. 

Sat down, carved, and, tasting the luckless fish, cried, 

“ These flounders are mudd>’ — ^the butter is oil'd, 

The parsley is gritty, potatoes half boil’d: 

And that salt is so damp, that the white of an egg 
Is pungent compared to it — change it, I beg: 

This porter has been half a century dead. 

And the bread is both stale and as heavy as lead : 

And what's this triumphantly sw'imming at top 
Of the butter ? — by Jove, I can’t gel a clear drop : 

Do you know what a strainer is made for? I wonder, 

I would turn off a cook that should make such a blunder. 

As to send me up butter not pass’d through a tamis^ 

Making all that one eats with it, tasteless and clammy. 

Let ns see what the steak is — ^'tis juicy as wood 
That has lain in the earth since Deucalton's floo4; 

The cayenne wants bruising — ^it has not fair play 
In this tarnish’d plate-castor-— here, take it away; 
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‘ Ton^ and Kate. 

And the county of Durham, I’m sure never grew 
Such vile mustard as this — away with it, too: 

These pickles are vapid, and flabby as leather, 

And your horse-radish scraped^ should be light as a feather; 
But this is like so many carpenters* chips. 

And as bitter as gall, aS it passes one’s lips. 

Here’s a tart with a crust like the wall of a church, 

And baked till the barberries are dry as a birelu 
Why don’t you look after your servants, and see 
Things managed with something like comfort for me ? 

Sure, ’tis not mfra dig. for a woman like you, 

To visit her kitchen, and see w^hat’s to do: 

If your servants do wrong, you can surely resist ’em, 

But this you can only succeed in b\ sjsteiii. 

Remember that cleanliness, order, and duty. 

Tic a man to his home, with bands strongt^r than beauty: 
Rise early yourself, Kate, and set all a-going. 

And buy a reci‘ipt-book, and make yourself knowing ; 

’Twill be time better spent than in reading^'h novel, 

Of elegant Misses, that pine in a hovel ; 

Or in spoiling good screens with some nondescript flower, 

Or tormenting those keys out of time by the hour — 

For you’re out of time always, as I am a sinner, 

At music, at breakfast, at luncheon, at dinner; 

And, in short, we must have a complete r(‘formatioii, 

Since the whole of your conduct requires regulation.” 

Well, I think this will do for one dose, Tom,” said Kate, 
“ ’Tis hard to be told 1 am alwnifu too late. 

Sometimes I couhl lialf cry my eyes out with sorrow, 

When I put olF the work of to-day till to-morrow. 

But there’s one thing,” she pettishly added, “ 1 own, 

1 am heartily vex’d that I did not postpone. 

And that is — I’m serious, Tom — that is my marriage : 

I’d gladly walk barefoot from LfOnclon to Harwich, 

To call ha» k the da) when I gave you the right 
To scold and torment me from morning to night.” 

There it is,” Tom retorted, ** jou don’t time things peatly, 
Had you put otF that day^ tho’ for ever and ave, 

You’d have *me your debtor, and life had pass'd sweetly : 

But, since we are lied up for better for worse. 

And hav'e the same interest, Kathleen, in one purse. 

The next prudent thing to not marrying at all. 

Is to wear the yoke so that wc mayn’t feel it’t» gall ; 

Try what you can do.” 

“ If I do try,” said Kate, ^ 

“ You’ll tell me, perhaps, I shall still ho too late.” 

“ Late is bfetter than never,” said Tom, with a smile ; 

If you like, you’ll leani something, I’m sure, in a while. 

See what ought to he done by consulting your book, 

And you’ll, no doubt, be some time a match for your cook. 
Yovi’ve two maids and a boy, who have nothing to do 
But to keep things in order, and wait upon you. 

They won’t do of themselves; they are all of 'em like 
A clock — ^you must wind it up before it wdil strike. 

If they see you determin’d' to ^ hold a tight bridle. 

They will cesasf to bo slov«?tily, wasteful, and idle. 

Temptation sboold never ho thrown iu^their way; 

^ You’ve thek to answer foi^tbink of that, prjty. 
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A new life they must tiini o'er, here or elsewhere^ 

For I'll rut short such dealings as tbese^ I declare/' ^ 

** We’ll see what’s to be done then, next week,” answer'd Kate* 

Nay, if you doci<lc on amendment, vvhj' wait ? 

I should like a beginning to-morrow, my dear,” 

Said Tom, and at night let me see the fire clear. 

The door made to shut, and the table set right, 

Knives, forks, spoons, and tumblers, and candlesticks bright ; 

And let your rook dress something fit to sit down to ; 

If she ran’t, or she won’t, why then send to town to 
Your sister, and tell her to hire us another. 

And let us not live in this comfortless pother: 

Only think what a scene I if Td brought home a friend. 

He’d lia\e said in his heart, — ‘ Well! Tom has made an end 
Of lii.s comforts for one while, wdth that daw’dliiig wife, 

His folly I’ll take as a warnuig for life.’ ” 

“ Well,” said Kate with a smile, then to-morrow I’ll tr}%” 
While the tear trembled bright in her pretty blue eye ; 

“ But for all that, you'll wish 1 had put off the day 
Of our marriage ‘for ev'er and ever and aye? ’ 

“ Why that v^as, I own,” said Tom, ‘‘rather too tart of me; 
But in point of a Icind speech, \ou, Kate, had the start o’ me; 
’Tis a pretty long walk between Hondon and Harwich, 

Whi(*h >ou would tro barefoot to cancel our marriage; 

If, indeed, Kate, you're serious, ’tis better to part. 

But you know Kate vou w'^on, and you ma> keep my heart.” 

“ Then 1 will," rciplicd Kate, “and remember this night 
Is the last you shall see, in which all is not right ; 

At least I'll endeavour, and make a beginning,” — 

“ liou’ll succeed then,” said Tom, in his manner most winning* 

Kate w^as true to her w^ord, and entreated a dame, 

Who for housekeeiiing knowl<*dge had gain’d a great name. 

To tcacli her the mysteries domestic, w^hicli tlirow 
On calm marriage life that beneficent glow, 

AVhich illumines most sw'cetly the world's thorny maze, 

And inspires the young Iieart to walk firm thro’ its wa^s. 

She pass’d her noviciate in capital style. 

And thought herself paid when Tom gave her a smile. 

In six mouths her liouse became famous for neatness. 

Her table and fireside, for taste and completeness : 

Propriety shone in whatever she plann’d. 

Order, styh*, and economy went hand-in-hand 
She became a good timeist, and knew to a minute. 

When a dish should be ready, and w^hat sliould be iu it ; 

Her servants, perceiving there was but one way. 

Since their mistress would rule, thought it best to obey. 

Grew alert and respectful, exact and discreet. 

And the triumph of Kate o’er herself was complete. 

Having thrown off her indolence, all things went right. 

And the cares of her household then prov’d her delight ; 

Method rendered all easv, and gav'e her full leisure, 

For reading, and music, and visits, an<l ]deasure. 

While Tom proudly own’d his dear Kate was a treasure. 
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THE SANCTUARY. 

* No food, and this the third arising sun ! 

But what have 1 to do with telling suns, 

And measuring suns* that run no more lor me — Dryden*s CUomenes. 


Tlie courtiers ofKingHenry the Third 
had had some trouble iu persuading their 
royal master of the unfitness of the matri- 
monial alliance which his absent favourite, 
Hubert de Burgh, had concluded in his 
name with the Lady Margaret of Scotland; 
but the insidious representations of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the per- 
severing importunities o? the Earl of 
Chester, together with tlu* disacUanta- 
geous report which tliey caused to be 
conveyed to him of the personal qualifica- 
tions of the young lady, at length wrought 
upon him to write an angiy* letter to De 
Burgh, enjoining him to break off the 
treaty of marriage. 

No sooner had he despatched the Earl 
of Chester on this mission, than the mind 
of this weak and vacillating prince began 
to experience a variety of misgivings re- 
specting the probable consequences of the 
unprecedented step he had been induced 
to take by the persuasions of those who 
were the declared enemies of Hubert de 
Burgh; and when the Archbishop of York, 
and others of the friends and adherents of 
the grand justiciarv , in their tvrn, repre- 
sented to him tlie dishonourable light iu 
which his coiuluct would be regarded bv. 
the whole world, the anger of his ollciuled 
ambassador, and the likelihood of his 
joining the insulted King of Scotland in 
obtaining a signal revenge upon him, he 
not only felt, but expressed the most 
passionate regret fir what he had just 
done, and implored the Archbishop of 
York to follow the Earl of Chester, and, 
if possible, succeed iu overtaking him, 
before he had delivered his letter and 
message to Hubertsscie Burgh. 

The Archbishop cf York was, however, 
too old and cautious l^^undertake such 
a perilous mission. Ho’ was one of 
those Vise people who can point out an 
error, with all its probable train of ev il 
consequences, without having either the 
power or the inclination to suggest a 
reme%; so be contented himself with 

€ roaching the king for not having con- 
;ed him before he«ptoca^ed to the 
aeh of a solemn coptniict of marriage 


with the sister of so powerful a neighbour 
as the King of Scots, especially as he 
must have been aware that the lady had 
already crossed the Scottish border, and 
was on her journey to London. 

Henry on this redoubled hb lament- 
ations, and i^nuUrig on his breast, as was 
his custom in any trouble or perplexity 
of his own bringing on, made use of his 
ii^siial exclamation — “Oh ! for the head of 
(iod, say'ho more about it, my lord arch- 
bisliop. lest men should stand amazed 
at the relation thereof.” 

“Mon will stand amazed in good truth, 
my royal liege," responded the arch- 
bishop, “when the King of Scots pro- 
claims the injurj’ you have done to his fair 
sister, who is, without exception, the love- 
liest and most discreet princess in Christen- 
dom, notwithstanding the insult you have 
been pleased to offer her, Sir King.” 

“ \V(' are ready to maiTy her, we are 
ready to fullil our royal contract, yea, and 
to settle a goodly dower upon her, over 
and above what our good brother of Scot- 
land tlemanded for her, in caBe she should 
be unhappy as to survive us, which 
the saints forefend, Uist she should be 
enticed into committing a second marriage 
afti r our deatli," groaned the king in a 
doleful voice. 

The archbisliop shook his head, and 
assured the king tliat tlie Lady Margaret 
was a princess of too high a spirit to 
accept him, after the injurious manner in 
which he had been induced to treat her. 
on the false representations of men who 
resolved to break off the snatch out of 
hatred to his friend and fav ourite, Hubert 
de Burgh, of whose advancement they 
had ever evinced the most bitter jealousy. 

“ Fie upon them, for two of the falsest 
traitors that did ever persuade a C'hristian 
king to a naughty deed,” replied the king, 
who was always of the opinion of the last 
speaker ; “ I protest I will go to meet the 
Lady Margaret, my betrothed wife, and 
marry' in des|]lte of them both ; and then, 
with the assistance of our loving brother, 
the King of Scots, and our trusty and 
well-beioved justiciary, Hubert de Burgh^ 
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tre will confiscate the lands of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and han^ thate\ii- 
minded traitor, Robert of Chester, for 
the audacious intermeddling of which they 
have been guilty in the matter. Yea, 
and we are ready to forswear the letter 
ajso, if thou wilt be pleased to give us 
absolution for perjury, my lord arch- 
bishop.” 

This the Archbishop of York protested 
his convScieiice was too tender to allow 
him to do, but he ap})rov(Hl of the king's 
design of meeting the princess, and offer- 
ing a personal explanation and apology 
for the error into which he had been 
betrayed by the misreprcsentalions of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Earl 
of Chester. 

The resolution was undoubtedly a good 
one, although the hasty inarridgo of the 
rejected bride would Iiave rendered it 
useless, if it had ever been carried into 
effect ; but the fact w’as, King Henry 
consumed so much time in consultations 
with his tailors and tiremen respecting 
the dress in which he should first be intro- 
duced to the princess of Scotland, and 
changed his mind so often as to the fashion 
of the royal robes which lie proposed to 
wear at his marriage solemnity, that the 
Earl of Chester returned from executing 
his commission before the king liad come 
to a final decision on these important 
points. 

The monarch was in the w'ardrobt* 
chamber, holding a privy-council, with the 
master of the robes, the groom of the 
stole, two lords of the bedchamber, two 
tiremen of the body-half, a dozen tailors 
and sempsters, four embroiderers, and 
three Jewellc•r^, wlnni the Earl wfis an- 
nounced. 

The warlike peer, wlio was attired in 
a complete suit of mail, had to exercise 
some ingenuity in avoiding entangling 
his long spurs among the silks, satins, 
tissues, furs, and laces with which the 
apartment w^as strewn, or discomposing 
the economy of various superb suits which 
were displayed on wooden stands to the 
admiring e}es of the king, who, bare- 
headed and disencumbered of his upper 
garment, was seated on the ground with 
a huge pair of shears in his hand, with 
which he was himself fashioning the 
sleeve of a Surtout, of parti-coloured da- 
mask, which the tailor had not cut to the 
royal fancy. 

"Now, praii'O lo Uvf^uia and her 


forty thousand virgins!” exclaimed the 
monarch, holding up the sleeve, with m 
look of extifbie satisfaction, had they 
all been present to guide the sheen, I 
could not have carved a more comely 
sleeve for my bridal garment. Our be** 
trothed queen and spouse, the Lady Mar^ 
garet, cannot but stand amazed at the 
goodliness of the fashion when she be- 
holdeth me arrayed in such dainty guise 
at the nuptial altar. How say ye, my 
masters, shall I not make a jolly bride- 
groom when tired for the wedding ?” 

Here the Earl of Chestery* who knew 
not what ' to think of this fresh freak of 
Henry's variable humour, advanced a few 
steps with an embarrassed air, and bend- 
ing his knee, stammered out the accus- 
tomed salutafion of, Health and loyal 
greetings to my royal liege.” 

“ How now, Sir Earl !” exclaimed the 
king, peevishly: “have a care how you. 
set your mailed feet among these dainty 
trappings — I prythee what hath brought 
thee back so soon? May blessed Saint 
Bride grant that thou liust done no mis- 
chief touching our maiilage with our be- 
trothed Lady Margaret of Scotland : for 
if thou hast, thy knave's neck shall be 
worth no more than a rope's purchase.” 

“ May it please you, my gracious liege,” 
stammered the luckless earl, “ 1 have 
performed the errand on w'hich you sent 
me forth, stoutly and truly, in the de- 
liverance of your royal letter to that false 
traitor, Hubert de Burgh.” 

“ Thou hadst better have delivered 
thyself to the hangman, with a groat fee 
to bribe the knave to do his office speed- 
ily upon thy vile body, thou egregious 
meddler," exclaimed the king, tiin^nff 
down the tailor's shears in a pet, and 
easting an angry glance at the earL 

“ May it please you, my royal liege,” 
interposed he, in a beseeching tone— 

“ No, thou troublesome traitor, it doth 
not please me,” interrupted the king* 
“ Thou hast, I do ver% suppose, wrought 
me more mischiej^^in one hour than I can 
repair in a monlh: and what saith my 
tnisty and well-beloved justiciaiy, Hubert 
de Burgh, to the letter?” 

“ He said nought to the letter,” re- 
plied the earl, sullenly . “ he only bade 
me depart from Carlisle while my footing 
was good.” 

I commend him for the saying !” 
rejoined the kin^, laughing; “ but was the 
Lady Margaret m presence ?” 
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^ Aye, many, was she,*’ returned the 
earl. 

But my loving HuberWid not show 
her the letter, 1 trust,” said the king* 

“ I cannot say that he did,” rejoined 
the earl ; but he put it into the hand 
of one who was in presence, who took it 
In worser part than he did.” 

“ And who was that, I pray?” de- 
manded Henry. 

The King of Scots, an’ please your 
grace,” replied the earl. 

“The King of Scots!” echoed Henry, 
in a tone of consternation. “ How came 
he in my town of Carlisle ?” 

“ That 1 ventured not to ask, my lord,” 
said the earl. All I know is, he was 
there.” 

“ And what did he say of me ?” de- 
manded the king, eagerly. 

“ More than your grace would like to 
hear from the lips of a subject,” said the 

earl. 

But Henry the Third, like all weak 
people, was tormented with an intense 
desire of hearing all the disqualifying ob- 
servations that were made of him in his 
absence ; so he commanded the Earl of 
Chester to repeat to him, rerhnflm^ every 
thing the King of Scotland had said on 
perusing his letter. 

“ Will it please your grace then to 
command the present audience to avoid 
the chamber,” I the earl, looking 
significantly at the company of tailors, 
sempsters, embroiderers, and jewellers. 

“ Scest thou not, thou foolish earl, 
that we are busily engaged with them in 
preparing our bridal garments ?” said the 
king; “and they are such untaught \ar- 
Icts, that something will go wrong if we 
leave them for one moment to their own 
devices, albeit needle-work and fashion- 
ing garmenture is their calling. Tliere- 
fore s^eak on,” 

“ Not^ I, by the mass, unless your 
gr^e will give me private audience,” 
said the earl ; “ I Marvel me your grace 
hath^ not more regard^ for your kingly 
dignity and knightly 'honour, than to 
make yourself of fellow-craft with vile 
tailors and needle-men.” 

** but Robert of Cliester, con- 
stdet the case of my wedding-garments,” 
interposed the puny sovereign, in a be- 
«e^ing tone. 

fierce earl, who wit^li difficulty 
WW restrain the mdinalioh ha i$\t to 
kick fw frij^ery with which he 


was surrounded out of his path, turned 
his back rudely upon the monarch, to 
quit the presence, muttering, as he did 
so, “ Wedding garments, forsooth ! a 
motley coat is the only robe that be- 
scemeth such a prince.” 

“ What wert thou saying of my gar- 
ments, my lord?” demanded the king. 
“We would fain know thy opinion, since 
thou hast just seen the Lady Margaret, 
who belike afforded thee a specimen of 
her taste.” 

“ Aye, marry, did she, my liege,” re- 
sponded the earl, “ for she wedded the 
Grand Justiciary in his travel-soiled rid- 
ing suit, and appeared prouder of her 
bargain than if slic had married the em- 
peror in his royal robes,” 

“ By my yea and nay !” exclaimed the 
king, starting from his sedentary posture, 
and beginning to shuffle on his surcoat, 
“ 1 do believe thou best, Robert of Ches- 
ter; my jiisticiciry, Hubert de Burgh, is 
too well practised in the ceremonial of 
courtly breeding and all the solemnities 
of ’parellings and decorainents, to depart 
so widely from the respect <hie to me, 
his royal liege, as to enact the part of 
my proxy on so worshipful an occasion as 
my betrothment with the Lady Margaret 
of Scotland, in a vile suit of riding tiro, 
and the roads miry belike, as in sooth 
thine own filthy appearance betokeneth 
them to be ; fie upon thoo, my Lord of 
(^hester, to enter the royal presence of 
tliine niiointed sovereign in such shame- 
less disarray : deserve we no more rever- 
ence from our subjeid^ ? ” 

“ My liege,” responded the earl, sul- 
lenly, “ I came to your grace in all, 
haste, to report an unexpected event, 
whirh I supposed would be matter of 
sufficient importance to excuse the cere- 
mony of changing my boots ; but by the 
mass, if I had known the audacity of that 
insolent upstart, Hubert de'^Burgh, in ap- 
propriating to himself the royal bride ho 
had wooed for a Queen of England, 
would have been taken so quietly, be- 
shrew me if I would have ridden my Bar- 
bary roan so hard over moss and moor to 
be the first to bring your grace the news 
that yoiir grand justiciary had wedded a 
king s sister, and that Alexander of Scot- 
land compelled me to witness the mar- 
riage, whether I would or not;” 

“ We do not blame our brother of 
Scotland for fastening us in a solemn be- 
trotbment with his royal sister for the 
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sake of her maidenly honour, so soon as 
he perceived we were wavering in our 
kingly mind respecting the conclusion of 
the marriage, so now we may consider 
our bachelorhood well nigh at end, since 
we are espoused by proxy to a fair young 
wife,” said the king. 

“ Your grace miscomprehends the 
matter wholly,” replied the Earl of Ches- 
ter, who was out of patience at the king s 
slowness of apprehension : “ Hubert de 
Burgh hath wedded the Lady Margaret 
of Scotland, not in capacity of proxy to 
your grace, but in his own audacious 
person hath he taken her to wife for him- 
self, and made her, whom he deemed a 
fit match for his sovereign, dame Mar- 
garet de Burgh.” 

“ By all the saints and martyrs, the 
false traitor shall hang for it I” exclaimed 
the king, turning of a livid paleness, which 
was usual for him to do when excessively 
incensed. “And the King of Scots,” pur- 
sued he, “ didst say he was consenting to 
this villany of my accurse<l justiciary?” 

“ Ave, rny liege,” re[)liod tlie earl, 
“ and he bestowed the Lady Margaret, 
who is the fairest princess in Christen- 
dom, on old Hubert, v\Il{i his own hand. 
Moreover, he gave tlie biidogrooin a 
ruby ring, of surjiassing value, from his 
own little finger, to \\t*d the lady with; 
and Father ,ferome, Hubert’s chaplain, 
read the service of matrimony in the 
chapel of the house; and as soon as it was 
finished, they thrust me forth with more 
contumely than 1 think it fitting to re- 
peat, and bade me report the marriage 
to vour grace, which 1 have done, not 
out of obedience to their mandate, but in 
hopes of moMiig >our gract^ to vindicate 
your kingly honour b) taking signal ven- 
geance on the ungrateful traitor, who hath, 
in return for all \ our royal favours, put 
such a notable aflront upon }our grace.” 

“ He shall smart for it, by my liali- 
dome,” replied the king: “ life and limb 
shall he forfeit; money and lands will I 
escheat to mine own use ; and as for the 
light-minded Scottish wench whom he 
hath wedded, we will spoil her of dower 
and jewels, and send her to keep her 
honey-moon, as a sorrowful widow, in our 
convent of Bermondsey. She shall see 
cause to rue her folly in dooming a 
crowned king to wear the willow, while 
she wedded one of his varlets. Get 
ye hence, my merry men, with your 
shears and needles,” continued he, tum- 
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ing dolefully to the tailors and broid- 
erers. « Alack the day 1 we are a for- 
saken bachelor, instead of a Jolly bride- 
groom. You, Sir Amelot de Frippeville, 
see that our damasks, our saraceiiics, our 
cloths of gold, furs, and rare broideries, 
are safely bestow'ed in our presses, cof- 
fers, and chests, against a happier season. 
Small use have wo for these goodly trap- 
pings now; and do you, Lord David de 
Bros, send our minstrel Lothaire to our 
privy chamber, with his lute, to sing us 
a love-lorn ditty of a forsaken knight.” 

“ Would it not better beseem your 
grace to call a council for the purpose of 
attainting Hubert de Burgh of high trea- 
son ?” demanded the Earl of Chester. 

“ By my fag, thou hast spoken like a 
wise counsellor, Robert of (’hester,” re- 
sjiunded the king, “ we will call together 
a few of our trusty and well-beloved lieges 
to devise a punishment for that audacious 
villain who hath stolen our lady-love; 
and then will we make our plaint at lei- 
sure*, touching her cruelty and our own 
forlorn condition as a deserted and be- 
reaved lover.” 

The newly-wedded pair, mean time, 
having bade farewell to the King of Scot> 
land, (who parted from them at Carlisle, 
in order to return to his own. country,) 
proceeded at easy day’s journeys towards 
Hubert de Burgh’s pleasant domain at 
St. Edmund’s Bury, where they pro- 
posed spending a few da\s previously to 
the grand justiciary’s return to court, 
where he concluded his announcement of 
his marriage with the Lady Margaret 
would be received by the king with great 
satisfaction, since he had been so posi- 
tive in his rejection of her for himself. 

The halcyon days of bridal happiness 
which the wedded lovers were permitted 
to enjoy, were, however, destined to be 
few. It was but the first morning after 
their arrival at 8t. Edmund’s Burv, while 
Hubert de Burgh was engaged in sweet 
converse with his rojal bride, on their 
plans f4)r extending hiS already noble es- 
tablishment, and rendering it convenient 
for dispensing a daily maintenance to a 
hundred poor families in the neighbour- 
hood, when they were suddenly inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the young Earl 
of Pembroke, the son of Hubert de 
Burgh s ancient friend and patron, the 
renowned William Mareschall, Earl of 
Pembroke. 

“ My lord justiciary/’ exclaimed the 
2 D 
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Jremng noble, dieting a glance of curiosity 
and admiration at the Lady Margaret, 
^<'it is doubtless pleasant pastime to 
spend the day in idle joyance at the feet 
of a fair and royal bride ; but whilst thou 
art thus enthralled in the links of love, 
it may be the office of a true friend to 
rouse thee from thy dreamy bliss, by 
asking thee if thou art aware of what is 
going on at court, where thou hast ene- 
mies who neitlicr slumber nor sleep 

Their wakeful malico will ne’er hurt 
me,’’ replied the justiciary: “the eagle 
soars a pitch above the kite, the buzzard, 
and the carrion crane, I trust.” 

“ The shaft of an ignoble marksman, 
nevertheless, may bring the soaring eagle 
to the dust,” rejoined the young earl, 
“ and I rep(?at rny question to thee, my 
lord justiciary ; knowest thou what is 
even now in agitation in the court ?” 

“ No I” replied the grand justiciar\', 
“ but thou art burning to inform me, I 
perceive ; therefore let me hear it at once, 
if it eoTK*ern me.” 

“ What sayest thou to a bill of attain- 
der in preparatioti against one Sir Hubert 
de Burgh, gra?id justiciary of England, 
• and some time favourite of King Henry 
the Third.” 

“ Thou art jesting with me, l{i<hard 
Mareschall,” replied De Burgli, starting 
from his seat ; “ on what grounds dare 
they found such a bill ?” 

“ I am told, ley lord justiciary, tliat 
his grace hath himself fumished Jlobert 
Earl of dicker, Potcr de Jleinaul, and 
his worthy undo, the Bishop of Winches- 
ter, with a long list of your inisdeineari- 
ours,” said Pembroke, “ in additiim to 
the many causes of complaint which they 
say you ha\i‘ aJordod botfi to Lords and 
Commons.” 

“ Whore is the minister of slate i^ho 
hath not, I should like to kruuv >” ex- 
claimed De Burgh. “ But il is this royal 
marriage of mine which hath stirred the 
envy, hatred, and malice of iny enemies 
into so bitter a ferment.” 

“ And also given cause of offence to 
the king,” observed the Earl of Pem- 
broke ; “ but the prize is more than worth 
all the peril you have incurred,” added 
he, bowing to the Lady Margaret, who, 
with clasped hands and a pali* cheek, was 
lifitenipg to the conference in anxious 

^ r > This is a soity welcome for thee, my 
Wy wife ” said Burgh, turoing 


to her with a tendpr glance, for them 
hast not only condescended, from thy 
royal estate, to wed the subject of a mo- 
narch who wooed thee for his queen, but 
thou art likely to share the fallen fortunes 
of a ruined man.” 

“ It was thee, and not thy fortunes, 
that I wedded,” replied the princess; 
and whatever chance or change befal 
thee, thou wilt be more to me than all 
the world beside.” 

“ Loveliest and dearest !” exclaimed 
the justiciary, pressing the hands of his 
loving bridi' to his lips, “ you make me 
too proud when 1 look upon you, and 
listen to your sweet words. As for this 
matter of which my Lord of Pembroke 
tells me, let it not trouble you ; it is but 
a passing storm, w'hich shall be presently 
dispersed by my presence at court. I 
have o\erhlowu many such, and all my 
sorrow is, tliat I must leave thee here 
whil(‘ I repair to London, to face the 
matter out with King Henry and his 
nobles.” 

“ No, Hubert,” replied th(» lady, cling- 
ing to his arm, “ tliou shalt not leave me ; 
wo have not yet been wedded one little 
week, and dost thou lalk of parting ?” 

1 grieve lo say it must he so,” re- 
plied De Burgh ; “ it will hut be for a 
few' brief days, during whl^di time thou 
niayest abide safely in rn)^ strong house 
here, wIktc my faithful servants and 
vassals sluill be enjoined to pleasure thee 
in all things.” 

“ As if I (oiild taste of pleasure in thy 
ahsciue,” rejoined the weeping bride. 
“ No, Hubert, 1 will to the English 
court with thee, and share thy peril, my 
beloved.” 

“ Our mutual interests demand that 
you should remain here, sweet life !” 
said De Burgh, “ and if matters go amiss 
wUh me at court, it will be necessary to 
defend this castle as a pla^e of refuge. 
Shouldst thou fear to maintain a siege, 
Margaret, if need b(* ?” 

“ Doth not the royal blood of Scotland 
flow in my veins ?” replied the Lady 
Margaret, proudly : “ wherefore, then, 
dost them talk to me of fear ? I have 
no fears, except for thy safety.” 

The tender contest between these 
wedded lovers w'as at length decided by 
Hubert <le Burgh interposing the autho- 
rity of a husband, and strictly enjoining 
his lady to remain at St. Edmund’s 
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till he eould clearly ascertain the position 
of his affairs at court. 

Matters, mean time, had been carried 
in the king s council with a high hand 
against him, his powerful enemies hav* 
ing strained every nerve to effect his ruin ; 
and the weak-minded prince, his master, 
forgetful of his past services, had changed, 
in one day, from the most partial and 
injudicious of friends to the bitterest of 
foes. 

At Stratford-le-Bow, Hubert de Burgh 
and the Earl of Pembroke were encoun- 
tered by an armed knight, riding at fiery 
speed, who, on perceiving them, halted 
full in their path, and, extending his long 
lance across the road, exclaimed, Who 
goes there ?” 

And who is it that insolently affects 
to bar the passage of the grand justi- 
ciary of England ?” exclaimed Hubert 
de Burgh, striking the horseman’s lance 
aside with his drawn sword. 

“ A friend in need,” replied the other: 
“ one who mayhap pcriletli his own life 
to tell the valiant Sir Hubert de Burgh 
that he is attainted of high treason, that 
he is no longer of the king s council, no 
longer lord of castles and lands, no longer 
Justiciary of England.” 

And who is iL dares to bring me such 
tidings,” exclaimed De Burgh, raising 
his trusty brdfed with a menacing gesture- 

The horseman raised his Msor, and 
revealed the noble countenance of ili- 
chard Plantagenet, Earl of Cornwall, the 
younger brother of the king. 

“ Noble prince!” said De Burgh, low- 
ering the point of his weapon, with an 
air of the deepest respect, in what 
light am I to consider your words and 
conduct ?” 

“ As the action and warning of a true 
friend,” replied the prince ; for, what- 
ever have been your faults as my ro^al 
brother s favourite and minister of state, 

I cannot forget that your gallant defence 
of Dover, while we were yet in our mi- 
nority, mainly contributed to preserve 
this fair England of ours from the yoke 
of France, and I were loath to see *>o 
noble a stag hunted to death by blood- 
hounds.” 

** If it will please you, my gracious 
prince, to allow me to accomnany you to 
the c-ourt at Westminster,^’ said De 
Burgh, ‘‘ I trust I shall be able to con- 
found my foes, and justify my conduct to 
all good meiu** 


«’Tis easier said than done, Do Burgh,” 
replied the prince, Thou wilt have to 
give account of the expenditure of every 
groat that has been carried into the Ex- 
chequer since thou hast been at the head 
of affairs. Moreover, many breaches of 
the great charter are alleged against thee; 
and, above all, thy foes have no intention 
of allowing thee to plead thine own cause 
to the king.” 

“ How !” said De Burgh, “ am not I 
a free man ? A iid shall 1 bo deprived of 
the privilege of an linglisb subject?” 

“ In all probability rhon wilt be exe- 
cuted as an attainted traitor, without 
the formality of a trial,” replied the 
prince ; and, at all events, 1 counsel 
thee to avoid the London road, since the 
king hath issued his warrant for thj 
apprehension, and the citizens of London 
are athirst for thy blood.” 

The!i,” said De Burgh, “ my only 
plan is to retrace iny steps to St. Ed- 
mund's liury.” 

Th\ foes will be rcad\ to beset thee 
an ihou takest that dirt‘ciion,” returned 
the Earl of Cornwall. “ I loll thee, De 
Burgh, th\ case is a desjierate one, seeing 
that iliou w’ilt have neitlior benefit of law 
noi clergy if thou art taken : thy best 
course wnll be to cross to the Surre} side, 
and take ^fincluaiy at Merton College, 
where thou wilt have leisure and oppor- 
tunity for prc'paring a memorial, which I 
will undertake shall be presented to the 
king, so soon bis present choler be 
somewhat abated.” 

The sound of approaching horsemen 
cut short the acknowledgments which De 
Burgh was preparing to offer to his royal 
friend, who, hastily exclaiming, ‘‘ the 
Philistines be upon thee — look to thy 
ways, Hubert,” rode off at full speed. 

For life, Sir Hubert, to Merton — 
Away!” cried the Earl of Pembroke ; “I 
will meet thy foes mean time, and send 
them London- ward, on a fool’s errand, if 
I can.” 

De Burgh was well mounted and it 
hot rider at all times, and being perfectly 
familiar with the r ad, was soon in the 
direct track Merton, which place he 
happily reached, and without any difficulty 
was admitted to the privilege of sanctuary 
by the superiors of the college^ which 
had been richly endowed by him. 

The rage of the king, on hearing of 
this proceeding on the part of his dis- 
carded fibYOuritet ways eitreme* ^ iNfany, 
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my masters,” said he, to the Bishop of 
Winchester and Sir Edward Segrave, 
upon whom he had just conferred the 
office of grand justiciary, “ do we look 
like a crowned king to be baffled in tmr 
anger, and defied by a parcel of vile cowl 
men, armed with no better weapons than 
crosiers and chalices ? Go to the lord 
mayor of London, and tell him to take 
a troop of the city bands, and pluck me 
forth this audacious traitor, that he may 
die the death.” 

There was a deadly animosity subsist- 
ing between the lord mayor and citizens 
of London and Hubert de Burgh, and 
most eagerly had the fonner watched for 
an opportunity of assi^^iog in the ruin of 
the haughty military fa^ourite and prime 
ruler of King Henry’s couuciK , but, nowr 
that his fate was thrown in a manner into 
their own hands, they hesitated at \en- 
turing so perilous a deed as the \iolation 
of sanctuary, which, in those da\s, was 
considered a more detestable crime than 
murder. 

It required all the persuasions of the 
Bishop of Winchester to back the royal 
authority, before the chief magistrate of 
the city of Loudon could ho pre^ ailed 
upon to issue his orders for tlie apprehen- 
sion of De Burgh; but when at length 
he was wrought upon to lead the city 
bonds to Merton College for that pur- 
pose, he was atternhsl in his march b]^a 
tumultuous mob upwards of twenty 
thousand of the rabble apprentices and 
disafiected ptjrsons of the lower order, to 
all of whom the proud justiciary had ren- 
dei*ed himself obnoxious. These had 
long thirsted for his blood, and were now 
eager to lei.d a hand in dragging him to 
a sc<vffold. They pnjceeded towards 
Merton with fierce execrations against the 
fallen favourite, whose ears their sa- 
vage yells, while they were yet two miles 
distant from the college, sounded u more 
dismal death-knell than ever the passing- 
bell tolled to a condemned man on the 
way to execution. The prior and fellows 
of the college looked pale wdth affright 
as the clouds of dust in the distance be- 
tokened the approach or^the ruffianly 
crew; but when, on their more near ad- 
vance, the warders from the latest spire 
of the chapel proclaimed that they were 
armed with pitchforks, spears, 
aim mw-bars, btit some of them were 
^nying a pitch barret and lighted fire- 
btaiMa for the purpose of burning the 


convent over their heads, they began to 
implore their perilous guest to preserve 
their li\cs by surrendering himself to the 
lord mayor. Hubert de Burgh, in the 
bitterness of his soul cursing (he hour 
that ever ho adopted the friendly counsel 
of the Earl of Cornwall, was about to re- 
sign himself to his evil destiny, in order 
to preserve tlie terrified ecclesiastics from 
the dreadful fate with which they w'ere 
menaced by the leaders of the mob, who 
were now assembled before tlic college 
gates, and were loudly demanding liim to 
beghen up to their vengeance, when the 
lord mayor and city sheriffs suddenly ad- 
vancing, bade them stand back in the 
nan^e of the king, to whom the Arch- 
bishops of York and Dublin had repre- 
sented the crime of violating sanctuary 
in MU‘h forcible terms, that Henry, alarmed 
at the step he had taken, hastily des- 
patched the Ecarl of Cornwall with a 
company of soldiers to countermand his 
former peremptory orders to the lord 
mayor for dragging De Burgli from his 
sanctuary. The cliief magistrati*, who 
had ne\er fully relished a commission 
that savoured of sacrilege, w^as glad to 
order tiie city sword to be sheathed, hut 
it was no light matter to persuade the 
furious populace to withdraw' without 
their anticipated victim. Thoir disper- 
sion was, liowevcT, at length effected by 
the Earl of Cornwall’s followers telling 
them that an outlandish monster had 
been seen in the river, al)ove bridge, and 
a dozen boats w'orc in pursuit of it w’hen 
thev left the C1I3 ; at the hearing of which, 
those cockneys of the thirteenth century, 
who were as genuine lovers of sights and 
wonders as their descendants in these 
modern da^s, hastened back to London 
with one general consent, without be- 
stowing another thought on Hubert de 
Burgh, till, on arriving at Southwark, 
and making eager inquiries respecting 
the fate of tlie outlandish monster, they 
were answered by the scoffs and jeers of 
the gibing passengers, who reminded 
them of the circutnsbince that it was 
“ All-fools’ day,” — a notification not very 
agreeable to the lord mayor, when he 
reflected on how sleeveless an errand 
he had been persuaded to lead the city 
bands to Merton College. 

As for Hubert de Burgh, his mighty 
heart, in spite of the proud bearing he 
had maintained when his danger appeared 
most imminent, had been shaken at the 
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thought of perishing ignobly by the hands 
of >il 0 mechanics and plebeian slaves, as 
he insolently enough styled the London 
citizens of the lower order; and when, 
after their departure, ho saw the western 
sun setting in the peaceful tranquillity of 
a soft April sky, he could scarcely believe 
that he had not been under the influence 
of a frightful dream. 

Ves[)ers had never been so devoutly 
performed or so piously attended at Mer- 
ton College, as on that eventful evening. 
As for the valiant De Burgh, his escape 
from the peril that had so lately threatened 
his life, wroughjj sucli an unwonted im- 
pression on his mind, that for the first 
time he professed a desire of keeping a 
godly vigil of fasting and prayer, ^in 
the chapel, at the shrine of our Lady of 
Merton. 

This design was hlgldy eonimended by 
the holy brothers of the college, several 
of whom offered to join with him in offer- 
ing lip vows for his speedy deliverance 
from his present restianU ; but ere tliese 
pious intentions could be carried into 
effbcl, a hoiveman, whose accent pro- 
claimed him to be a native of 8nlfolk, 
presented hiniseir at the college-gale, 
with the intimation llial lu‘ iuid a message 
to Sir Hubert de Burgli from his fair ladv, 
whom he had left the day before at his 
strong house* at 8t. Kdtniind s Bury, 

“ What tidings hnngost thou of the 
Lady Margarc*!, vvortliy friend ? ” said Hu- 
bert de Burgh, who recognised the courier 
for a Burgli-inan, ‘‘ and what greetings 
hath she sent me ?*’ 

“ Alack, noble Sir Hubert,” replied 
the messong(*r, “ my tidings are sorrowful 
tidings, for thy lady lieth sick at the point 
of death, of a fever brought on by grief 
for tliy absence*, and the gi’cetings which 
she scndelb thee are these — ‘ that if thou 
come not with all convenient speed to 
speak comfort unto her, thou wilt seeiier 
no more as a living woman.’ ” 

“ My horse, my horse ! ” sliouted De 
Burgh to the servitors of the colli'ge, 
who stood ready to receive his orders. 
“ My fleet horse Eiido, I say, ye tardy 
knaves ! By the light of our Lady’s brow, 
I will be at St. Edmund’s Bury by sunrise 
to-morrow morning, though ten thousand 
armed men disputed my path. There’s 
gold for thee, my good fellow,” continued 
he, tossing a part of the contents of his 
purse to the messenger; “ride thee back 
for life to my house, and tell my Lady 


Margaret to take heart of grace, for I 
will be with her ere matin prayers are said 
in the Abbey of good St. Edmund.” 

The prior and monks of Merton, though 
not at heart displeased to be so well rid 
of their dangerous guest, yet considered 
themselves bound in conscience to remon- 
strate with him on the imprudence of 
quitting sanctuary while the royal warrants 
were abroad* for his apprehension ; but 
De Burgh, with whom the report of his 
lady’s danger was the paramount consi- 
deration that swallowed up every other 
apprehension, would not listen to any 
cautions respecting liis own safety, and 
tank ing only till his good steed could be 
saddled, he rode off* at fiery speed from 
the friendly convent, which had been to 
him so secure a city of refuge from the 
wrath of the king, nobles, and rabble. 

Altliough tlie fine person of Hubert 
de Burgh was so well-known in the im- 
mediate vicinity of London, yet, as no one 
in those parts suspected him of the im- 
prudence of quitting sanctuar}* the very 
evening after he had proved it so safe an 
ahvluin, he passed unnoticed through the 
places where there appeared most danger 
of his being recognised, and when, after 
three* hom\s’ liard riding, he found himself 
as far advanced on his journey as Brent- 
wood in Es-se\, he began to consider the 
perilous part of it w^as over. It was about 
eleven o'clock, and the full moon was 
sljfning with uncommon brilliaticy, when 
he entered the town, which he hesitated 
not to do, on the supposition that at such 
ail hour the streets would be perfectly 
deserted, and all ivS inhabitants buried in 
sle(*[) ; but on advancing towards the mar- 
ket-place, he perceived, with some uneasi- 
ness, a conqiany of soldiers drawn up 
before one of the inns for the purpose of 
refreshing their horses. Aware that a 
horseman of his distinguished appearance 
would not be allowed to pass unquestioned, 
De Burgh lost no time in striking out of 
the main street down a darker by-lane, 
but unluckily Kudo, who had probably 
recognised some former comrade among 
the chargers of the troop, thought proper 
to signifv hii^: ^friendly reminiscence by a 
loud shrill neigh, which attracted the at- 
tention of the leader, who was indeed no 
other than Sir Edwani Segrave, the new 
justiciary of England, one of the parties 
most deeply interested in the capture and 
death of Hubert de Burgh, of whose 
oifice he was considered by many as little 
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lest than • usuvpar* 'Tis he !'* he shout** 
ed^ <<the false traitor, Hubert de Burgh I 
Give chase, my merry men ;^f!ve hundred 
crowns for him who brings his body to 
London, either dead or alive.*’ 

De Bui^h scarcely required the sti- 
mulus of this notification to urge the 
mettle of his steed with spur and rein, 
but the old adage, which says, ** more 
haste worse speed,** was exemplified in 
his case ; for ere he had well cleared the 
last street of Brentwood, £ndo, being 
pressed beyond his strength, unfortu- 
nately stumbled over a large stone that 
lay full ill his path, and went down be- 
neath his rider. Scarcely was De Burgh 
aware of his misfortune, before he had, 
with the energetic promptitude that 
formed a prominent pari of his character, 
extricated himself from stirrup and saddle 
and was on his feet; but his foes were now 
so close upon him that it was only by an 
exertion of activity and presence of mind 
truly extraordinary, that he succeeded in 
gaining the shelter of a small chapel, in 
a con unit-garden, just without the town, 
where his quick eye had noted that tapers 
were still burning before the altar. ’I'o 
the astonishment and alarm of the throe 
priests, who were performing a midnight 
mass over the dead body of one of their 
order, De Burgh rushed broathlessl) into 
the chapel, and jdauting himself at the 
altar, he dropped his sword, and seizing 
the crucifix in one hand and the pix hi 
the other, defied thi fierce pursuers, who 
followed close upon his traces, “ to touch 
him if they dared, ^ince he was again in 
sanctuajy.*’ 

“ Sanctuary or not,” replied Sir Ed- 
ward Segravo, ‘‘I have the kings war- 
ranty for thy apprehension, thou false 
traitor ; and as the sacrilege must be on 
his head, 1 will adventure to arrest thee, 
8ir Hubert de Burgh, in his name, and 
convey thee to safe wanl in the Tower of 
London, leaving his grace and my lord 
the pope to settle the matter as they 
list.** 

It was in vain that the officiating priests 
united with De Burgh in protesting 
against violation of sanctuary. Segrave 
and,,h^^4bllowers surrounded the unhappy 
fugit!^ and, notwithstanding his despe- 
rate resisUnce, seized him ; and, having 
placed him on horseback and fettered 
him, they conducted him to London, 
with eveiy species of indignity, amidst 
tll^ exulting sbmiU of the base mob, 


which, eollecting ^ the toad, inOfOiSdd 
every moment, aim followed the ftUen 
favourite of their fickle sovereign, with 
insults and execrations, to the Tower, 
where Segravo having seen him safely 
bestowed, hastened to inform the king 
of his apprehension. 

Henry was at first so delighted with 
the news, that he loaded Segrave with 
caresses and commendations ; but the se- 
rious representations of his brother, the 
Earl of Cornw’all, and above all, those of 
the Archbishops of York and Dublin, on 
the dreadful crime of violating sanctuary, 
the sacred ness of which^ was respected 
even by robbers and the most desperate 
rui^ans, once more effected a change in 
his cver-\acillating timorous mind, and, 
trembling from head to foot at the possi- 
bility of incurring the sentence of excom- 
munication from the pope, he turned 
hastily to Segrave, with this exclama- 
tion — 

“ Verily ! men to hear of the deed 
thou hast done would stand amazed, and 
if they did not know that thou wert the 
grand justiciary of England, would be- 
lieve thou wert a heathen dog, or a vile 
Mussulman vizier or bassa, in so shame- 
Icsbly violating the sanctuary of a Chris- 
tian chapel ; tie upon thee, Edward Se- 
gra\e, fic upon thee I I do command 
thee to ha.sten to the Tower, and con- 
duct my rebel and traitor, Hubert de 
Burgh, back to the sanctuary at Brent- 
wood, wdience thou didst so unadvisedly 
take him ; but at the same time, I charge 
thee to enjoin tlie high sheriff of my 
county of Essex to watch the chapel vi- 
gilantly, so that no person be allowed to 
enter to ofi'er liim refection of any kind ; 
so that, unless he w'ould prefer being 
starved to death, his proud stomach shall 
be humbled to come forth, and render 
himself up to our royal discretion.** 

Segrave, though sorely mortified at 
the tenor of this harangue, was copipelled 
to execute the bidding of the royal imbe- 
cile, in convoying his lately captured rival 
back to the sani^uary whence he had so 
violently remo\ed him; where, too, as a 
matter of necessity, he confessed the sin 
of which he had been guilty to the supe- 
rior of the convent, performed penance 
for the sacrilege, and offered a hundred 
marks at the shrine of our Lady of Brent- 
wood, to avert her wrath and appease the 
ill-will of the ecclesiastics. 

As for De Burgh» be had been toe 
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fllueh AtiCttstomed to^e froaks of fortune 
to be vevy much astonished at any of her 
vagaries, and he was so well aware of the 
vacillating character of King Henry, that 
he had positively calculated on either 
being released from prison, or replaced 
in a sanctuaiy, before the lapse of twenty- 
four hours; therefore he took all the 
changes of the drama, in which he was 
reluctantly performing so conspicuous a 
part, with perfect calmness, the only 
thing which troubled him being the re- 
port of his lady’s sickness, and that was 
to him matter of very painful anxiety, al- 
though, when he combined circumstances, 
he was half inclined to suspect the since- 
rity of the messenger who had brought 
the news to him — -since the tenor of sub- 
sequent events rendered it more tlian pro- 
bable that it was only a stratagem of his 
enemies to draw him from the sanctuary 
of Merton College. 

The royal orders prohibiting any one 
from supplying him with food were so 
strictly obeyed, that De Burgh found 
himself compelled t() observe such a fast 
as he had never before kept, and at the 
end of si\-and-thirty hours of abstinence, 
he would freely have bartered one of 
his fairest manors for a maiichet of bread 
and a draught of ale. The shades of 
evening were again beginning to obscure 
the chapel, and De Burgh, in utter de- 
spair at the prospect of the comfortless 
vigil he was likely to keep, strode to the 
portal, with the design of effecting if pos- 
sible a retreat from his cold and inhos- 
pitable quarters; but the sight of the 
nigh sheriff and his men on one side, and 
Segrave and his party on the other, keep- 
ing the most vigilant observation on ail 
his movements, compelled him to resign 
every hope of escape, and once more he 
betook himself to flie melancholy occu- 
pation of pacing the narrow’ limits of his 
prison, and wearying every saint whoso 
image was pourtrayed on the stained glas»s 
of the illuminated window’s, with prayers 
for deliverance from his present strait. 
Then the remembrance of his royal and 
beautiful bride, and his alarm and uncor- 
tainty regarding her, filled him with an- 
guish, which rendered the pangs of hun- 
ger and thirst almost forgotten ; and in 
the sore travail of his spirit he flung him- 
self on the marble pavement before the 
shrine of our Lady of Brentwood, and 
burst into a passion of tears, exclaiming, 
Oh^ Margmt, Margaret, if 1 could be 


assuted of thy aaftty, fliybek^Ved wife, I 
could bear everything nlle without shrink- 
ing.’" 

Here the soft pressure of a female band 
that trembled with ^powerful emotion 
caused him to start, and raising his eyes 
he perceived a slight graceful flgiire in 
pilgrims weeds kneeling by his side, 
who hung over him with the tender sym- 
pathy of a guardian angel, and mixing 
her tears with his, sobbed out, Hubert, 


my husband !” 

To spring from liis recumbent posture 
and snatch his 1o\ely consort to his bo- 
som, was the impulse and action of a mo- 
ment, but gently repelling his fond ca- 
resses, bile whispered, “ Time is too 
precious to be wasted thus, thou art fa- 
mishing, iny husband, but I have ven- 
tured my life to bring thee food ; eat, eat, 
my Hubert, and live.*’ 

She proflored a nourishing viand, that 
she had concealed in the folds of her 
dress, to his parched lips as she spake, 
but scarcely had be swallowed the first 
morsel of the welcome refreshment, ere 
the chapel was rudedy entered by the 
high sheriff and his who loudly vo- 
ciferated, “Is it thus that King Henry’s 
commands are impudently disobeyed : you 
must away with me to J^ondoii, my dainty 
pilgrim, there to answer for this bold 
contumely,” 

JVlargaret, with a piercing cry% sought 
refuge in her hiibbarid’s amis, who, folding 
her tenderly to his bosom, exclaimed, 
“ Have a care how you treat this lady, 
master sheriff, for she is a king s daugh- 
ter, and niy wife. If you are a bachelor, 
you must needs Honour her for what she 
hath done ; and if you be a married man, 
you cannot but applaud her, and wish 
that your ow’ii spouse may be as tender 
and true in the hour of trial.” 

“ In sooth, Sir Hubert,” rejiliod the 
sherilf, “ you are to be envied rather than 
pitied in your adversity ; and I do lament 
me that niy duty compels me to take 
your gentle lady before the king, to be 
dealt with according to his good pleasure 
for this her faithfulness to you. Trust 
me, I grieve to separate you.” 

“ Thou shalt not do that, sir sheriff,” 
replied De Burgh, <‘for I here render 
myself up as your prisoner.” 

“ It is your best wisdom, I believe, 
Sir Hubert,” replied the sheriff ; « since, 
in the first place, it will permit me to 
give you license to finish the ix^ection 
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your loving lady hath ventured her life 
to bring you ; and^ in the next, I trust it 
will be your surest recommendation to his 
grace’s mercy, # # # * 

“ May it please your royal grace,” said 
the high sheriff, on entering King Henry’s 
presence, after he had conducted De 
13urgh to London, “I have brought 
unto you a young damsel in the disguise 
of a pil^m, whom I detected in the act 
of bringing food to Sir Hubert de Burgh, 
in the sanctuary at Brentwood.” 

A young damsel, saidst thou, master 
sheriff,” replied the king, “ by my fay sshe 
must be a very sliamelcss wench, to de- 
mean herself in such direct rebellion to 
our royal commands. An it had been a 
man, ne should have been hanged on 
Brentwood steeple, without judge or jury; 
but as it is a woman, we will graciously 
hear what she hath to plead for herself, 
for wo are a merciful prince. So, mis- 
tress,” continued he, as the Lady Mar- 
garet, in obedience to a sign from the 
sheriff, advanced a step forward, and bent 
her ktiee before him, “ what hast thou to 
say for thyself?” 

“ A plea which, I trust, your grace is 
too generous, too just, to disallow,” re- 
plied Margaret in her softest, sweetest 
accents. “ 1 am the wife of Hubert de 
Burgh.” 

“ His wife ! — ha ! what wife ? Not the 
Lady Margaret of Scotland, 1 trow ?” 

“ The same slie replied, with a sup- 
pressed smile : “ and your grace’s most 
dutiful subject and servant. 

“ Ah, thou naughty aiul deceitful ivo- 
man, whai hast thou to sav respecting 
thy breach of contract with our royal 
self,” said the king, shaking his head at 
her. 

' “ That as your grace did not consider 
me worthy of the felicity of being jour 
wife, I was willing to enjoy the happiness 
of becoming your subject,” replied the 
lady; and methinks, my lord, after the 
affront you put upon me bj rejecting me 
in such disqualifying terms, it is hard 
that you should wish to deprive me of 
the husband who was willing to take me 
with all my faults.” 

“ Fault^” echoed the king, surveying 
the lovely suppliant from head to foot, 

they lied most foully who said thou 
wert not the fairest Mag in Christendom, 
and the prettiest of spee<'h withal. Alack, 
alack t what a dainty queen thou wouldst 
have made us,” , 


My royal lieA/’ r^^lied the prin- 
cess, I am a wedded wife, and it doth 
not beseem me to listen to your flattering 
words. My husband is, woe the while ! 
in heavy cheer under the cloud of your 
wrath — and for what ? Why, truly, be- 
cause he took to wife a despised and 
slighted maiden whom you dishonourably 
rejected, thus offering me the only com- 
pensation in his power for the contumely 
with which you thought proper to treat 
me.” 

‘‘ Oh, for the love of blessed Marj', 
say uo more about it, lest men should 
stand amazed,” replied the king. “We 
were d(»ccived with a false report, a»id 
w'e acted foolishly, but we acknowledge 
our fault.” 

“ My liege, you must do more,” said 
the Lady Margaret, rising, “ you ha^e 
done me groat wrong, and you must 
make me amends for your injurious treat- 
immt.” 

“ We are ready to content thee, my 
lady princess I we are ready to do any 
thing for the repairing of our fault. Yea, 
if it so please thee, we will behead thy 
husband, and make thee our royal queen 
with all coiuenient despatch.’’ 

“May our gracious Lady preserve thee 
from such deadly crimes,” replied Mar- 
garet, “ and protect me from ever being 
again compellcMl to listen to language so 
injurious to my honour. Know, iny lord 
and king, that I love my husband, and 
wt)uld rather share his sorrowful captivity 
tlidu wear the })roudest diadem in the 
world. You detain him unjustly from 
me, in prison, and 1 demand him of you.” 

“ Is that, my lady princess, the fashion 
ill which you come before us to ask our 
royal grace for an attainted traitor ?” said 
the king, looking at her in utter astonish- 
ment. “ MaiTj, an wc had wedded with 
you, w^o shtudd have met not only our 
matcli, but our master, by’r lady. Wo 
begin to feel thankful that wc. are still a 
bachelor, now wo have Iiad a sample of 
thy spirit, dame Margaret de Burgh.” 

“ My liege,” said the lady, smiling, “I 
meant not to offend by claiming that as a 
matter of right, which I am willing to 
supplicate as a favour iu the humblest 
language and the lowliest attitude.” She 
bent her knee once more, and holding up 
her eloped hands, entreated the royal 
grace for her husband. 

“ Aye, my lady cousin,” replied the 
kingf ‘^you speak now like one who may 
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to to Itobid that we 

sii^ld <^tol fio evilly by thee as to de- 
pfive thee of thy htBband ia thy vety 
0011^010004 He bath our toe paidon 
for his audacity in wedding a king's sister^ 
and our betrothed wife withal. Yea^ we 
will even be so charitable as to hope that 
he may neversee Cause to repent of what 
he ham done. Ainen> Ammi, Amen." 

We are both deeply beholden to your 
royal grace," replied the princess, with 
a low reverence; “and pray that when 
you are pleased to enter into the holy 
pale of matrimony, your happiness may 
equal ours— would say exceed it, if that 
were possible." 

“My lady princess, these are early 
days for you to boast of your nuptial fe- 
licity,” observed the king. “ If at the 
end of a twelvemonth you hold in the 


same story, pledge, ourtolv<» to 

restore to you eight of the foir toSnors 
which ymir husband hath recently for- 
feited to our use, and in pledge of 
word we permit you to kiss our hato« * 

“ I thus perform, as my husbam S de- 
puty^ homage for the restora^itm of eight 
of his manors, seized to the use of |the 
king,” said the Lady Margaret, mehly, 
raising the monarch’s hand to her lip$« 

“ Beshrew thee, wench, but thou hast 
fairly won them !" replied the king ; and 
we pledge ourselves to restore all tlie rest 
of tny lord’s confiscations on the c(mdi- 
tions we have named, wishing him joy, 
with all our heart, of having wedded, so 
fair and loving a spouse. God grant that 
when we marrys we may have the good 
fortune to obtain a queen equally worthy 
of our esteem and admiration." 


RAMBLES NEA,R ROME. 

BY MRS. COCKLE. 

Vulla Madama.** 


There are few things which speak so 
impressively to the feelings as a beautiful 
landscape, breaking unexpectedly upon 
the eye with all the freshness of nature, 
surrounding some deserted mansion, or 
neglected temple, ereett^d as if with an 
intention of defying the influence of Time, 
but remaining in its unchecked state of 
decay, and pointing out to us the differ- 
ence between the works of man and those 
of his Maker. 

I was involuntarily led to these reflec- 
tions by an evening drive, in the environs 
of Rome, to “ Villa Madama,” the once 
splendid residence of Margaret of Austria, 
when married to Octavian Farnese. 

This spot commands one of the finest 
views of the “ Eternal City," although 
of its foimiier grandeur only enough re- 
mains to call back the mind to what it 
had been. The deserted rooms, now 
converted into chambers for hay and 
corn, were richly adorned with ara- 
besques, as was the portico, an elegant 
and beautifully-proportioned building, 
where some good, though mutilated sta- 


tues, still fill the niches. The garden, 
where fountains yet seemed proud of 
their sculptured j^aces, broke suddenly 
into a scene of picturesque wildness. A 
high, overhanging hill, thickly covered 
with trees, contrasted in its rude uncul- 
tivated state with the neat vineyard on 
the opposite side, whilst ilie little path- 
way at the bottom of tlie garden seemed 
to wind round the hill ; and on the 
other displayed, through a fine campagna, 
the Tiber, guiding in its course the 
eye to a distant hnt distinct view of 
Rome. 

The effect of such a view, seen through 
a moss-grown gateway, which now en- 
closes the entrance to this once prin'cely 
mansion, is extremely fine ; and scarcely 
was it less impressive, when contemplated 
through the arched windows of the dis- 
mantled chambers and turrets, height- 
ened by the dim but rich gloom which 
evening, fading into twilight, threw over 
the whole landscape. It was well calu- 
lated to awaken the feeling traced in the 
following 


SKETCH. 

• It was a scene of desolation ! 

Of desolation amidst grandeur- — 

Of beauty lingering in the lap of ruin. 

Yet pioud atoidst <tocav--^ut wild and 
So stUi, that Silence there might fix her tlirone 
In undbturb’d repoto ; for nought was hei^ there 
Vw, IV.— No. 4. \ 2 b 




m wandering eye, ’inidiit sculMtiiir’a $im^ 

Half staalhig into liki is filN with wew, 

That ileeai to ia mockeiy around ; 

Atid thpse gay courts, where once o’er rich mosaic?, 
tiove, with young Beauty, all exulting trod, 

Echo po more to harmony^s rich strains. 

To the light laugh, or gently whisper’d sigh, 

To chivalry’s proud step, or high acclaim~ 

All, all is vanish’d, as some morning dream, 

Scarce welcom’d ere *tLs gone ! 

Thus fkde life’s pageants ! leaving, like this scene, 
The heart all tenantless — ^and Its chambers, 

But fill’d as these are, with rich meumrieM^ 

That, lingering ’midst its mins, stay for ever ! 


SIGHTS OF LONDON. 

THE JEWEL-ROOM IN THE TOWER. 


(Continued frmn 

** On your left is the ancient imperial 
eiown, which — ** 

I will not fbllow the interpreteas in her 
antiquarian lore. It is all* comparatively. 
Modem, Cromwell, whether hating Eng- 
land’s old royalty, or desiring m hia own 
person to make for her a new one, destroyed 
the regalia of her ancient sovereigns, not 
only of the Stuarts, the Tudors, the Han- 
tagenets, but her earliest dynasties. The 
diadems of Alfred, of Edith, the Confes- 
ior’s quaeu'-^were seised and sold for a 
few pounds; their jewels being previously 
unset, and their goh! mellet;! down. 

Ourmonarchshad, succesively, enriched 
the jewel-roo.n: some by purchase or 
marriage, others by positive plunder. The 
first and third Edwards, Richard II., Henry 
V. bought largely: Edward IV. striped 
the *abm$y8 $ as 4id, we all know, Henry 
Vni. ; but the latter of these splendid 
princes was as prodigal as rapacious — 
a/ieni itppeienSf $ui pn^sm — ^and truly he 
made every thing his own which he 
touched,--whmt he as recklesslv disposed 
of his ownpoafi^essions. Elisabetn acqmred 
sftore of jewels, by gifts and ofibrings — a 
civil phrase for the same peremptory con- 
aequenee. James I. made his jewels fly 
among one favourite or other ; but he did 
not reph^e them. His successor fell upon 
evil days i and sold nr pawned no small 
poition of his crown-jeWde: an cnatpple 
which Henry V. had pretty extensively set 
. mm. ffis qvieim, Henrietta, dispnm of 
Irngn j and, itmoug. t]^, rita 

of rnWaa^arWch gfiwed on 



our last A'umher ) 

king and the sullen rebel disposed of the 
whole contents of the Jewel-room. 

At the Restoration, new regalia were pre- 
pared, bearing the names, and perhaps 
the forms, of those whereon spoliation had 
done its work. These were first used at 
the coronation of Charles II., and, with 
certain additions, constitute the present 
store of the Jewel-room. 

The crowns and diadems are five in 
number . — the ancient crown (as it is oddly 
styled) of the Confessor — ^the state crown 
—the crown of Queen Anne, as a queen 
regnant — ^tbe diadem of the queen’s con- 
sort— and the Pnnee of Wales’s crown. 

The Confessor’s is heavy and cumbrous, 
yei more kingly— more of English royalty 
about it — than its showier companion. 
It is arched and closed with four crosses 
and as many fieurs-de-lis, the insignia of 
that foreign royalty, which, having been 
Telinquished in fact and in terms, might as 
well have been laid aside in its symbol. 
Ibis crown is, however, very rich and 
splendid with a simple splid 6%Eiity, 
becoming the sovereignty which it rep^ 
sents. 

The crown of state — so called as bring 
worn by the king at meeting his pallia- 
mehtT-was altered for our late soveirigik. 
It is lighter and loftier in its form, and 
far more costly in its material. . The gold 
of its circle mi bars is literii^y conewed 
with diamoiiiliai.as are t^e Maltese crosses, 
and the fiewnle^ Which ate here also 
imnmperiy cqnridh^ii Wwe is 

beautMbay Cimtim«ed Wilh h 

blue aa alitmUet^tfiliht ^ n^y— I 

ritMd lushes in hrighl and 



o?6 m spam in the 

delds of Vittona and Aeincour— ^been re- 
moved from our crown How it e<jCdpecl 
so long, without either gift or pawn, plun- 
der or confibcation, laa matter of no smdll 
marvel The mound of bnlliants, which 
has well replaced the uqua mm lira, oi eea- 
diamond (stjll, by-the-by, prchcned in 
the Jewel-roomh instead of being, like that 
jewel, almost sunk m the veh et cap, stands 
forth — bright aud lofty condensation of 
etais 1 have already noticed the da/zling 
effect of Its revoh ement — ^glancing to the 
lamps, and quickening its alternate splen- 
dours 

There was another crown ytt more fair j- 
like, and scai cely hed\ ler than a jiluinage 
of dew-diops, which the latemonaich wore 
at his coionation It was inoie Oriental 
than English , > et surely it desen cd to bi 
retained among our diad( ms Kconom) , 
howeier, ordeicd it foi the occasion, and it 
was broken up wlren the gaudy day uas 
over 

The queen’s crown was made for the 
consort of the last James, having also its 
crosses and ileurs-de-lib, the fashion where- 
of has undergone no fhanffc Its jewelry 
is entirely of bniliants, and many particu- 
larly large Sandford, in his history of 
that ill-fated prince’s coronation, states the 
value of this crown at nearly 112,000/ 

The queen’s diadem is without arches — 
a tiara, with a lofty front of di uuonds, sur- 
rounding a purple cap The former is a 
crown-matrimonia], while this, which vv is 
made for Queen Anne, is the ciown of a 


’fhese also are of gfold, but auuoat 
with jewels 'fhesceptre-royaliateceoditirtly 
beautiful, bearing the eternal fleur-de^hai 
but disposed m better fancy i from the cap 
nse« another large amethyst, whereon the 
golden and jewelled cross is placed One 
of the regm^ sceptres, which was made for 
Qmcn Anne (not Anne Uiillen, as the old 
lady at my elbow insisted, but Anne Stuart), 
IS of ivory and gold — ^fair and graceful ae 
qui ens bhonld In vi hen they lay aside their 
splendourh ’ 

Hut theie is anotbd sceptre, unmen- 
tioiied in any ic colds of our coronations. 
Too small for a nian’b hand, yet almost too 
laige fot a woman’s bearing, 1 know not 
foi which or whom it was made, whether 
forking or quetn It is very nch, how^ 
tv(r, having ne irl> 200 piecious stones, 
and is surmounUil with a white dove 
But tliat the council-books say nothing of 
It, I should bupposc It had been made for 
Mary, the thud William’s consort, who, as 
every body knows, wab a queen regnant. 
And, but that ( rouiwcll swept away all 
which Clniles had left of the regalia from 
the old jcwel-hoiisc (m a different part of 
the Tovvei), 1 should imagine it to have 
been niadt lor Puili}) of Spam, or brought 
by him from tint country, when he es- 
poused oui hi t Vldiy, and was declared a 
king regri vnt Htlonjf it to what sov ereign 
OI count IV it mu, it was dibcoveied m 
the jewel loom alioul twenty yeais ago, 
and ib woithy of its place among the bcep- 
tub of England 

Htic too lie llu swords of spiritual and 


queen regnant , buch as, in the fulne ss of 
time, our Princess Victoria may ont day be 

The orb, symbolic of temixiril power, 
and placed m the king’s hand immediately’ 
on his being crownecl, is of gold, bandccl 
with various jewels A very large ame- 
thyst, glowing like sunset, and half lost m 
Its heavy antique setting, like the sun be- 
hind the hiUs, supports a golden and richly 
diamonded cross Fhe queen’s orli is of 
equally precious materials, but smaller m 
size 

The Pnnee ot Wales’s crown is of regal 
form, closed and aiched its material is 
gold, unadorned with jewels, and enclosing 
a nch enmson cap Its simplicity is 
beautifully contrasted with the richness of 
its splenciid neighbours , and harmomses 
well with 6t Edward’s baton (as it is 
called), a plam golden staff, nearly five feet 
Iff height, and sunnounted with an orb and 
Cfoaii. rim as it is, snagy a man would 
be htppy to make it his waUung-staff, after 


of temporal justice, and the Cm tana, or 
bwoid of mercy Its pointless blade re- 
poses, like the blades of its sterner asso- 
entes, in a luhly-cmbioidexcd bcahbard 

And here is the golden wine-fountain ■*- 
a large dish, of some twenty inches dia- 
mc ter, beautifully chased, sujiportedhy em- 
blematic figures, and surrounded with snells 
From its ceutie uses a gioup of Naiads, 
which bhnuld have been Umchante^ ; since 
upon high fcstiv als it used to play wme, 
not watei, at the royal tab^ Tho good 
city of Plymouth piesentcd it to Charles 
II , who was but little, I believe, addicted 
to tho simpler element. Sijincc his merry 
days, it has been 1 ^ft as a toy in the jewel- 
room, or (Usplay ed only at the coionation 
banquets, enjoying a dry and wineless sine- 
cure 

The huge golden cup, out of which our 
kings dnnk at that li%h eolmmty tp tbe 
healthe of their people; and the yet larger 
sacramental cbwee and patiiui» wlueb 








- Otuvln pi^mited to the C9ka^ 
tho Tower; aiidthedosen,tlMiieTe,^Ppigi 
<jft}t<^e&]lars (as our iutexpreteds calleiji^iaii^ 
though itf that caimcity they are fit ohl^ for 
aBiwdigu^iaudmQer-tabie}, with dishes^ 
and plates^ and epoona of the eame glorious 
metal, 1 must leave unehronieled, for the 
Ampulla^ with the golden eagle, out of 
whose beak the consecrated oil is poured 
by the archbishop ; on the new king’s 
bosom, attract attention. The history of 
the original Ampulla would he a precroUs 
bit for our lady of the legend. It was 
borne from heaven by an angel p ihe Abbey 
of Sens in Picardy, one of whose abbots 
gave it to Thomas k Beckett, who gave it 
to Henry 11.; and a bad returp he met for 
so holy a gift ! The Roundheads, however, 
melted it down with as little reverence as 
if it had been secular gold : and the pi<e- 
sent Ampulla, with its accompanying spoon, 
are of mere carnal manufacture, but very 
handsome; and though gold, says the 
proverb, maketh itself wings, the pinions 
of this sacred bird have never yet been 
stretched for a further flight than between 
the Jewel-house and Westminster Abbey. 

The b^tismal font, from which our 
Prmcess charlotte was the last to receive 
the holy syfbbols, occupies in its height 
two shelves of this splendid repository. It 
is a stately specimen of art* the golden 
spurs of the king, and the golden bracelets 
of the queen, bnng back to us the recollec- 
tion of chivalrous times. The first might 


havei^ydly dflck^4^|kighi of the highM 
hibod and brayery : the Is^ gracod tihe 
fmrest Igdy who smiled on ms empriae* 

Sometbmg now began to move and 
ter at my right hand, like the ftUa ^or- 
gana of Italian hanimpheres. , It was a 
model of the White Tower— the city of 
Exeter’^resent to William III. : this model 
of the Wnite Tower is, in truth, as yellow 
as gold could make it. Yet had it been 
idver, the likeness would not have been 
more correct ; since, thanks to our hrbw« 
enes, and steam-vessels, and gasometers, 
the White Tower is nearly as black as a 
coal-pit. 

It revolved beautifully under its crystal 
globe, showing its alternate fronts, and 
glittering to the lamps. The young visit- 
ants werein ecstasy, and 1 was youthful 
enough to delight in the toy, and admire 
its jewelled snakes and lizards, its diamond 
trophies, and emerald windows, llien, 
also, the state-crown revolved, and its orb 
of brilliants shone like a thousand stars 
melting into one. 

The curtain was then slowly drawn — ^and 
all again was dim and dusky — and the 
crimson shadows again settled on the 
walls. 

Ihe burly warder next asked for the 
shUUnfi'y — and touched his fee and his cap, 
— and home I went with my young com- 
panions, full of the wonders ot the Jewel- 
room, and of the kindness of dear good 
UNCLE JOHN. 


BARCAROLLE. 

Frtm a Tale of Venice^ 

BY R. SHSLTOM MACKENZIE. 

Tboo art lovelier than the springing 
Of a flower in leafy June, — 

Thy sw^t voice is like the singing 
Of tha night-bird 'neath the moon; 

Thine eyes have all the brightness 
Of the golden birth of dawn, 

And thy foot the bounding lightness 
Of a wood-nymph's on the lawn! 

There is beauty in each feature 
Of thy mind-illumined face. 

And { love thee as a creature 
of majesty and grace. 
i/ikt the onrush of a river, 

A^^w-dartlpg bf its sliore^ 
la the tide of love, which, ever 
Flows thee, ^eer lieonope t , 

«bs Lady’s for DacSSiyw, iSfil, Mf he a 

nf whith' A be ybuSned jwib* 



tHE MOtNTAW CROS»* 

A tAX«E OF tHB VENOEAN WAftS. 


' Mouraat sans ii6shonilsur« js mourrai sans r^r«t,”«>-Coriisaus. 
** Crimes beget disgTaoe^ and not the scaffo!d,”-^T^e;tairr« 


I was born at Angers, in the depart* 
ment of the Maine and Loire, on the 
Od of January, 1777> and am the last de- 
scendant of the noble family of P— 

1 lost my &ther in the emigration, and 
my mother ended her days in a prison. 
I have neither brother nor sister, nor any 
relation living. I attained my seven- 
teenth year a few days since, and already 
my hours are numbered — already the 
thread of my existence is about to be 
severed-— already death, and what a 
death, stares me in the face : but I will 
not anticipate. It is for myself, not for 
the world, that I write these useless lines : 

, my fate interests none — it is to fill up 
^^oments, fortunately few in number, to 
wown thoughts that, if indulged in, would* 
drive me to despair — is to alleviate, if 
retrospection can lessen, the miseries [of 
^ a bursting heart ; if not, it will break at 
once. 

I followed my father at fourteen years 
of agei long before I was sixteen, he 
perished. I returned immediately to 
my native town, pof)r and pennyless. 
All my father had to bequeath me was, 
a last embrace, a last advice, the example 
of his devotion to his colours, of his he- 
roic courage, of his private virtues. I 
sought my mother — she was dead. I 
asked for her grave — ^it was unknown. 
Strangers had possessed themselves of 
our property. 

We had left one or two relations in 
the town where we resided ; they were 
dead. Those wo had once called 
friends, dared not recognise me— and if 
, they had ventured, would they still have 
loved me ? poor, friendless as 1 wOsS ! 

There were, however, two persons, af- 
ter whose fate I anxiously inquired ; the 
one, an ecclesiastic, who had formerly 
taught me Greek and Latin, called, Father 
Anselmo: the other, a musician, from 
whom I had also received instructions, 
a M. EdelmaH I inquired aftet them, 
for both I knew were deeply bound in 
tin my father, ^ to obtain 
Uieit coimjiitiseraticin was no^ my last re*' 
seuite* I wasioKl thatboth were violent 
partiiam of the revolution, that 


had taken an active part in the affair of Lia 
Vendee. No one knew exactly what had 
become of them. I was not long, however^ 
left a stranger to their fate, for passing a 
day or two afterwards through the “ Place 
d’Armes,” I observed an immense crowd 
assembled. I looked to fsee what was 
the matter, and, tied to the stake, pale, 
disfigured, weltering in his gore, I beheld 
the venerable FaUier Anselmo. The 
vociferations of the mob were deafening, 
the public voice accused him of the most 
odious crimes: but he had been my 
master, had loved mo, perhaps. 

To msh through the crowd, and throw 
myself at his feet, was ray first impulse ; 
but I rec<dlected that such marks of tender- 
ness from me, would but serv'e to swell 
the catalogue of his crimes — hid my 
face in my handkerchief, and wept bit- 
terly. Edehnan, I also found, had been 
arrested: the two fell beneath that terrible 
scytlie, the revolution, that spares not 
even hs own children. 

The day was rapidly drawing to a close, 
the bleak winds had chilled me with cold, 
f(»r it was winter. I had not where to 
lay ray head, having but just exchanged 
my last “ for a scanty morsel 

of bread. 1 recollected having in ray 
childhood passed some days in a neighs 
bouring village, at the house of Madame 
— — ; alas! gratitude forbids that I 
should name her. It was at her house 
my father and, I had slept the night be- 
fore our emigration : thither then I 
bent my steps, though with scarcely suf- 
ficient strength b) reach the village. 1 
arrived late at night, and proceeded at 
once to the house of my friend. Upon 
being admitted, I thtew myself, or ra^er 
fell, at her feet, for I could no longer 
stand : “ In the name of charity,*’ I cried, 
lot me have a drop of wine, and a lit- 
tle straw to lie on ; I am firinting from 
want and fatigue; I shall die if i pass 
rniothet night in the sno'w; you are 
the only friend yout poor tittle Auguste 
has left to him in th^fj Wiije , v.. 

She embraeedvmeas my ^^h^^^ 
have done, and >ept loeg 
upmt my shoulder. And eh 1 whet an 






indtpi^ssibl^ charm, teaiih-4ear$i«he4,foT 
tlie ioisfortuncs of others, lend , to the 
countenance of a womaa I i . had inever 
before remarked how perfectly beautiful 
she was. Earnestly enforcing the neces* 
sity of prudence upon me, she conducted 
me as soon as 1 had partaken of some re** 
freshment to a private chamber at the 
end of a long ^llery, in which I observed 
three beds. Sne told me 1 had nothing 
to fear their occupants, for that they 
were alike companions in misfortune. 1 
did not, however, see them that night, for 
no sooner did I lay my head upon the 
pillow, than I fell into a deep sleep. 
When I opened my eyes, the day was al- 
ready far advanced. 

My comrades embraced me as a 
brother, my fadier’s name was not un- 
known to them. Our sentiments were 


suax&sg t^e fsnemU that At^te Ja 
iTfflirin dSigttise.^^ iH^dlndeaa m 
sti^tand diminutive Hgure, my, blue ^s, 
feir hair falling in thick ringlets over my 
neck, and the clear white and red of a 
delicate complexion I had inherited ^xn 
my mother, who was an Alsaeieime, 
and which characterises all her counfty- 
women, gave me, to nay infinite regret^ axx 
appearance of female timidity, that had 
often exposed me to the suspicions and 
raillery of the rude and vulgar. 

<< I shall take care to undeceive M* le 
General,’* said I, answering to the remark 
of De Villars, “ in the first engagement 
where I can shed my blood in the ser- 
vice of my king.” 

Lemaire smiled at my enthusiasm, and 
pressed my hand warmly. De Villars, 
who feared he had offended me, threw 


the same, our misfortunes were cast in 
the same mould. One common destiny 
awaited us. They offered me something 
more than the mere consolation of 
words I they spoke of dangers to be in- 
curred, of glorj' to bo acquired. They 
were anxious to attach me to their cause ; 
I was eager to link my fate to theirs, 
whatever it might be. Friendship must 
at every season, in every condition of life, 
be a delicious feeling ; but in youthful 
hearts, hearts bruised by misfortune like 
oum, it becomes, 1 may say, a religious 
sentiment. 

The oldest of my companions, a native 
of Choi let, whos< name W4.s Lemaire, 
might have been twenty years of age. 
He possessed a goo<l figuris, and, without 
being decidedly handsome, fine counte- 
nance, inclining to seriousness ; and a 
character full of resolution^ energy, and 
presence of miud. His friend, the Che- 
valier do Villaiis, who seemed to pay him 
the greatest deference, was a year or two 
younger, and although little more than 
tny oWn age, was mudi more manly in ap- 
pearance than myself. His face was 
handsome in the extreme, his eyes 
e^arkled with fire and vivacity, and his 
high and noble brow was shaded with 
ringlets of the darkest brown. His figure 
was good, and his address pardcuiariy 
pleasmg^ He possessi^ in ap eminent 
de|^ all that radklesa gaiety and cheeiv 
fulnesd, that so fioqneatjy ^idiaiai^risa 

the season youth# Thi^ 

^wm pattietdariydMayadin to 


himself into my arras. 

These young men had already distin- 
guished themselves in the affairs^ of La 
Vendde. Their intelligence, their zeal, 
their tried courage, their youth, even as 
freeing them from suspicion, had caused 
them to be entrusted by the brave La- 
roche-Jacquelin with an important mis- 
sion to the exiled Bourbons. Already 
they were retunied, the most important 
part of their instructions fulfilled ; and 
the most unexpected — the happiest suc- 
cess, the results of which will most pro- 
bably not be lost to the succeeding gene- 
ration, had thus far crowned their efforts. 
All that remained to be done, was once 
more to cross La Vendee ; for which pur- 
pose they had been promised pas^rts 
by one of the chiefs of the interior* These 
papers shortly arriveil : the bonds of 
our friendship had meanwhile been closely 
drawn by the uniformity of our misfor- 
tunes, and by the close familiarity which 
was the result of our strict seclusion. We 
vowed that death alone should sepsiate 
us. Our kind friend, Madame ^ . 
had provided us with volunteer tmiformfb 
arid, having furnished us with money and 
rovisions, made us prombe to retom to 
er one day, should we escape the almost 
inevitable dangers with which we Were 
surrounded. I made tbe promise without 
shrinking—I bad no no doubts, gs 
to the future; ibe first frr Bfe 

does not stable the tob ou ®??b***R 
it embdhtos it* To the inalnmojop^ 
xaiudi all is vast and 
hopw.an4&itii4tytolfi4i 
timi tow to' W 





tliai b^% 

wiilimtlnPbture^ kno«» not thtt it 

on^ ikv pit all its gfittacing BW 
dom^ and ppuf^t bemnd, sAite mb- 
deiy and angdsb. Bveiy diibg sucace^dad 
to the ntmost of our wished* W0 arrivedi 
undai* tW royal banners, not itid^^d with- 
out bbatacle^ but without ac^dent, and 
we inS|^t have esteemed ourselves hapoy 
-*-4f H^piness it could be edled, to ms 
spared the blow that would have fallen 
wjbile the heart was still warm and flushed 
with expeetation, only to be crushed be- 
neath its weight when grief and disap- 
pcdntment had blasted eveiy hope. 

I pass rapidly over these events, for 
they recai so vividly names dear to grati- 
tude and friendship, that 1 feel unable to 
dwell upon them. Notwithstanding my 
extreme youth, I had already distinguished 
myself in flve or six engagements. I had 
gained the esteem of the Royalist army, 
.the confidence of my superior officers, and 
had been promoted to the command of a 
company some weeks before the defeat of 
the Royalists at Le Mons. 

I had received several wounds in the 
previous actions, and, though slight, some 
of them were still unhealed : so that in 
the affair of Lo Mons, the fatigues of the 
preceding days, together with the loss of 
strength, weighed heavily upon me; to 
complete my misfortunes, my horse was 
killed under me, and my sword was 
broken close to the hilt, at the very 
commencement of the engagement. 

One should have seen the tumult, the 
confusion, the disorder of the army, and 
heard the clamour, the vociferations of the 
people. One should have witnessed the 
disasters of that dreadful day, to be able 
to fbrm even a slight idea of it; the 
bravest of the Royalist soldiers wandered 
to and fro in the streets, vainly endea- 
vouring ^to rally« while their uncertain 
movements, their incessant outcries of 
nige and terror, mingling with the hoarse 
riionts of the victormus republicans, in- 
creased tenfold the horror of our situa- 
tion At last, I succeeded in gstheriiig 
a parly round me, at the base m a mnep 
and riigged dedflvity, die he^ta of whicn 
were commanded by a company of 

who wShe hastening to out rwt- ! 
eySm as ^ as the innuperable 
mihiiii ^ bannon and heaps of '4esdifter- 


tfo be 

evidently Wayi we ad- 

vantage tp the utoosi, dow pepmig o«- 
wards,^ noW felling bSOk, as^ if' Undot^ 
mined whether to come to an engagement 
or not : had we done so, we must have 
had die worst of it, on account of their 
occupying the heights ; but we expected, 
by tiring them out, to have been enabled 
to drive them from their posts, which 
would have been of singular advantage 
to our party. At length, after a hot 
struggle, and considerable loss on both 
sides, they seemed disposini to evacuate 
the field. In relinquislung their post, 
however, and as a last resource, they 
drove some of our own artillery, whicn 
blocked the passage, against us with a 
force which was increased to such a de- 
gree by <he perpendicularity of the de- 
scent, that at the moment when about to 
gue an order to “charge,** I was struck 
in the chest with so much violence by 
one of the poles, that I fell back almost 
lifeless on a heap of the slain. At the 
instant I was struck down, the republi- 
cans saw their advaiittage ; lor a shout of 
victor}^ accompanied b^ a cry of despair 
from my own troops, rang in my ears 
until recollection and sensation had aban- 
doned me altogether. It was the cool 
niomiag air that at length revived me. 
Memory returned slowly. My ideas, be- 
wildered at first, soon however got into a 
more regular train. A confused murmur, 
growing gradually more and more distant, 
first struck upon my ear. I listened ea- 
gerly, and soon distinguished, not only 
sounds, but #ords: they were accom- 
panied by regular footfalls ; and, by the 
clashing sound produced by bayonets and 
muskets, I rightly judged it to be a de- 
tachment of military on a march. I sim- 
posed them to be making a circuit of the 
town in order to ascertain the number of 
slain, and to prevent the escape of any 
survivors. In this I was not mistaken; 
for now and then, when they discovered a 
straggling royalist, who, like myself, bad 
been reserved for a worse fate than that 
of dying in the struggle, tli^ shot 
witKottt mercy. Already had I k^rd fro^ 
quetit disebaTges of musketry, aceOitipa- ' 
ided by savage yells, which died awajr 
amidst shouts of triumph from tbo. moiirik 
less com}oe^rors^ Notwe weAtorbolosI: 
waiie 4a ^ the ' wseat ‘1 ' 





;%iWlwWl^k» in awwttffltt* ' «fi ««?4 n^Bec- 
ie',liaii> b0cofflM>awi«e wlnaUe Kb^ omrer 
48ii^ «ppi«sch«*> . Bvwry wenw irfts «&> 
^ gti^kl^p i^v&pv house vm ^c}08^y 
> shut. 1 pereei?ed a Wder mni4f|t a oon- 
fused masa of ruhbish had l^u 
heajied toge&er tofoi^ a batrieade: to 
it a^ust the wall of a house — to 
itiouut ii^ but the work of an iuatant. 
1 reached the roof at the moment a db- 
oharge of musketiy broke the last step of 
the ladder, from which I was but in ihe 
act of removing im foot Unhurt, but 
not out of danger^ I passed from the roof 
of the house, on which I then was, to the 
next, and so on from one to the other. 
Still pursued, still in sight of my enemies, 
I reached the turn of the street before 
the soldieis, who had atppped to re-load 
their muskets, could pplaue me. In the 
migle I perceived a small window, whose 
idl«*c1osed fastenings yielded to my first 
efficMTi* With one bound I was in the 
centre of the chamber. A young girl of 
the lower order was in the act of dressing 
herself : she uttere<l a cry of surprise. 

You have nothing to fear, I said; 
^^^ave an unfortunate brigand, and Heaven 
will reward you.” With thesewords I 
threw myself upon her bed, and'^drew the 
^eoverin« over me. My cap had remained 
where 1 had . passed ^he night. I said 
Jbefore that my hair fell in long ringlets 
pvet my^ shoulders. I tunied upon my 
fiico,^ for my forehead was discoloured 
with gunpowder, and I closed my eyes. 
At Jthat instant the do^ of the room was 
hurst open : the soldiers Altered. 

Ha I” cried one, here is the pretty 
Jacqueline ! Tell us, girl, have you got 
a Imgand here ? ” 

; , Jacque|pne» fortunatelvi^did not answer, 
or ^her voice tpust have betrayed her emo- 
tion; they approached the bed, andlookedat 


;They looked under the bed, sofurched all 
ovmr the^room, piarce«l .a bundlejpf clothes 
that lay in one corner with their nayonets, 
scattered a pUe of shapings that lay in 
another^ and again approached the bed. 
X had «not moved. f 

, *Mfo use in bsi^f W time hate,” said 
asoldW^ f* lhe has gone fttrtber, 

he will o^pa Jf we remain linger.**'. 

$0 ai^g, yrifh On oaith a hmgh> 

to i, quit Ifete AM> 

" 


the firat time» .thp, 
his eye, he returned^: . 
quickly,, “ how comes the windof iOjpen ? 
the bx^and Jm then entered he^ ! ^ ^ 

“ 1 opened it to bear the 
swejeed Jacqueline, composedly; can 
distin^isfa your ^ot aipong a thousand,” 
she a&ed iaughing-r*^“ dis 
could, I think, be a fitting bride for a 
republican soldier, if I loved not such 
music? But go, go, and do you be the 
first to seize the brigand.” 

She pushed him out of the room, and 
shut the door. In another instant ho 
might return—l had not a moment to lose. 
A few words exchanged rapidly wUh my 
protectress, whose admirable presence, of 
mind had undoubtedly saved me,^ sufficed 
to decide her to bestow uppn me one of 
her own changes of apparel. With her 
assistance, my toilette Was soon completed ; 
it waa simple, but neat and tidy. My 
hair was gathered up beneath Jacque- 
lines long-eared Vendean cap, ^kich was 
so artfully placed, as, in great measure, to 
hide my discoloured brow, and which 
now seemed merely the effect of 8un<-buni. 
After having assured myself, by a glance 
in the broken remains of a mirror, tfiat 
in my present attire it was not impossible 
that 1 should succeed in, deceiving the 
troops who were still in pursuit of X 
hastened to roll up my pistols, poniard, 
and all my military trappings iu my grey 
jacket, which was decorated with tne red 
cloth heart and epaulette that distifn- 
guished the Vendeans. I tied all up in 
the red handkerchief that had served 
as a scarf a moment before, and hanging 
my little parcel on my aim, I approa’^ed 
Jacqueline, and having forced upon }^er 
acceptance a couple of gold pieces, the 
moiety of my little fortune, but which sbe 
received most unwillingly, and having be.- 
stowed a ^teful kiss^^pon Jier pre|ty 
brown chej^, 1 proceeded once more, to 
encounter my enemies. I arrived ^at die 
fo^.^ the stairs in time to heat, the 
di^ons, of the soldiers, who had just 
Resitted from their Wtle^s aeareht 1 



iphis was the frrat tone | had at 
lie Sique; dierefo^e>iw?t,knoi(dq^ 
direction ! went, I wa^ed ^ i^qin, 
^aeeh%; aft outlet 4 mgm 







J ^udtoiiy irtftrtM^ h^, a 

Miiiiei llig mAi^k h^e^ ^ i 

ibgj^etivdVi I i^«»^6di a co^W df 

^ Hiklt ! '^cried he, 

out an 6itielr,^o itittj^ the 1 

eb^d. ■ ^ .'Vr / \ ' 

the office wae a tai 5 e; |ioO| 5 »;^ 
with women, titteriit|r the iifi(n»t ptgable 
lamentations, mid with young weeding 
children^ some of whom, poor little unfor- 
tunates I had bee^ aepfmted firom their 
mothers, in all likelihood for ever, during 
the trouble and conitision of the preceding 
day ; all of them waiting till it pleased 
their conquerors to decide upon their fates. 
- And thou, too, art one of these hi- 
gnndesf** said a man, addressing me, 
while his ferocious aspect seem^ to ex- 
pand with an infernal joy, at seeing another 
victim in his power. 

No,” I replied simply to his interro- 


k^ho art thou ? — And where is thy 
passport ? ” 

^ 1 have not got a passport,-^! am. the 
daughter of Jean Vidal, the miller of-^ , 
who was killed in defending the republic 
against the brigands we are poor, and a 
numerous and I came to Le Mans 

to look for service ; having arrived during 
the confusion of yesterday, I was so terri- 
fied that 1 hid myself until this moniing, 
and am now returning to my native village, 
that is all/ 

The daughter of Jean Vidal I ” said 
my interro^tor, thnt is possible : take 
her before the President ^int Aubin,” 
said he, turning to a soldier ; ** he belongs 
to that villiage, and if she does not deceive 
us, he will readily recognise her.” 

The president was at the other end of 
the room* His back was towards me, a 
hiume of tri-eolonred feathers decorated 
His hat, and a tri-eoioured ribbon was 
passed in guise of a scaif over one shoulder, 
beneath the other. He was engaged in 
oouversatibn, and, as 1 thought, spoke 
with jmich action, if not violence. .1 gave 
myseff up as lost. My heart sank ,Whtn 
me, the huge drops gath^^red upon my 
brow^ my eyes grew ffim, 1 felt as ifabout 
toliinv At mt iiiistant, 
slipphig ^ afcwmsed me, I 

Ibniedround^^^s^ wlwlwa8,aiKdir6^« 
looted fiiat fiMiiein idone epuM save^'me ; 
another instant,, apd I wns ^niysa$f 

And whan; have I to { nb|. 
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pboK li^h 

danger— Why tiedtii, 

^Oeth th^ niust 

Would it not be more ^eleOiijO n#j than 
in years to come, when, p0rim|A^ 
ties,— new affections -**. ” Hwre ^ 
intermpted in my meditation,^ 
my arm rudely grasped by thedtmie'i'P^r^ 
son that had interrogated me bOfotW., 

“ Come ! ” said he, and let us sea> if 
Saint Aubtn will recollect thee^— >-8mfely, 
as thou art of the village, thou retnembeifeat 
him?” 

I was saved a reply, by finding myself 
opposite the presiifent 1 listens calmly 
whilst my conductor repeated the alo^ I 
had invented ; and, if I felt any emotion, 
it was that of shame and contrition, fmr 
having purchased at the expense of f^miib 
a continuance of a life of which I was 
almost weaiy, and of which, the Giver 
of life might deprive me, perhaps, at the 
next moment. Saint Aubin listened at- 
tentively to the speaker, and then sud- 
denly turning round, he fixed his ^es 
upcv^i me with an expression of sadness 
that I shall never forget. This state of 
uncertainty did not Wt a moment : his 
count|fnince, noble and benevolent, in the 
highest''^degree, was impressed with a pe- 
culiar air of eare and thoughifiilness 
that seemed habitual. His look, though 
benevolent in the extreme, was so pene- 
trating, that he seOmed to repd the in- 
most recesses of my heart. Had we 
been alone, 1 should have thrown myself 
at his feet and confessed who I was* I 
should have |jlked him to show me that 
mercy, for tihich none ever pleaded to- 
him In vain: before so many witnesses, 
the danger would have been too great. 
Hisdeterminatioh seemed taken— a lUittle, 
the sweetest 1 had ever seen, lit im his 
fine features, while patting my cWfc 
with the back of his hand, said to me 
in a tone of affectionate commiseration — 
is the®) my poor Antoine^ f 
how Uglified thou must have /bbeiir 
With what a transport of gratitude cmd 
respect I shoD^ have pressed my Im to 
that hpnd, cotildl have done it wulumt' 
ruining, my benefiictor I He ma^ Wive 
read in my cOuiitoeanoo the strv^ti|^ of 
my heart.; He tofped to bis apul , 
having aeatfi^ a noth 

art Id 




'.tAm^»ii»$^' tW J4** '«f li« aioth«4 
Iiw lefb ip.tbeii^fft of Cwtstatioe, «b well 
ii^in ymaei bWik thut m tend^i* fi*iend«- 
fkip cftii ,alon« fill up^ Tbe aoliiary lifia 
nay daughter leads is a perpetual sour^ 
ef disquietude to me; I fear for her 
health a^d for her hejppi^eas^ aud it hue 
lonj| my intentiou to me her a 
compatdoii of her own age. Thy man* 
neiSf my child^ and thy timidity, please 
me ; thou hast received the education of 
a |entieweman/' said he, lowering his 
voice to ,a whisper that I alone could 
hear^ and then once more raising it to the 
dear ealm tone in which he h^ at first 
«pokeii» he continued^ Constance will 
receive^ and love thee as a sister. Thou 
knowQst, perhaps, that since the wai has 
hroheii out in Ca Vend^i^y* family in- 
habit a small house in* |he village of 
$aiicy 9 imar Sarthe. Thbu mayest be 
ignorant of the road^ and as thy age and 
sen reauire protection, here is a worthy 
j^n wno will accompany thee.'* 

My eyes during this time were bent 
U|Km the ground. ' I trembled lest my ex- 
cellent protector should discover the de- 
ception 1 was practising upon him. When 
at mngth 1 dared raise them to hiii|ace, I 
jobserved hie still beaming upon with 
the same kind expression; he smiled, and 
{minting to the man wh6 was to serve me 
ma l^ide, Go then, my child," said he, 
and may Heaven prosper thee !" 

He then turned, and entered into con- 
^umation with a person him. 

‘ Worthy, excelientman I" I exclaimed, 
mentally, ^^may the protection of that 
..power thou invokest in my behalf attach 
itself to thy footsteps wherever thou goesl. 
May it extend to thy family, and to all 
those whotd thmi lovest ! And if the re- 
wind thy vinues merit be denied in 
this vale of competition and cruelty, may- 
est thou ei^oy it tenfold in that i»lissful 
■ state to which thy virtues call thee !” 

,1 quitted the office, aqd> dregjmg to 
betray my^lf by conversation, I on 
my way in almost Ui^nroken silence. 
We were accompaftied by several of the 
womien and children before mentioned, 
and tWr' discoiiteiiife I gai^i^d; nu- 
wmm of the ^elfonce of my be- 
Sait^y waaiourjeagues 
tmad ^ the 
jfeatu m mmmh on which 


Alas! ev*ii ^ Xfoi4 it 
m the retrospeetbh^^iilaU that^ lml 
passed sinee^ were still the brighti ikw 
daesltng future, beckoning my yoouf 
heart onwards fo ipursuit of joys that wmw 
no sooner within my reach, tbmi they 
vanished from my sight, and were im 
for ever. ' 

The village of Sancy does not contain 
more than four or five houses, amongst 
which, the farm of M. Saint Aubin, with 
its four white chimneys, stands conspicuous^ 
The approach to it is by a narrow foot- 
path, winding circuitously over the bosom 
of a lofty eminence, whose rocky and 
picturesque sides, assuming the most fan- 
tastic shapes from a wild and singular 
contrast to the trinquil character of the 
village at its base. During the quarter 
part of the year, a few stunted hollies, 
with here and there a cluster of mul- 
berry-bushes, interspersed with, tufts of 
variegated mosses, whose pleasii^ va- 
riety of tints harmonising perfectly, and 
forming a relief to the eye, ore the 
only^ signs of vegetation visible* . But 
this^iterility is amply made up for in tho 
Spring, at that season reviving nature 
clothes the rocks with green, the yellow 
primrose, and the delicate anemone, en- 
amel the verdant carpet ; and the sweet- 
scented violet, biding her modest head 
beneath her spreading leaves, exhales her 
sweetest odours. On the summit of the 
rock, on a rude but verdant platform, 
whence the eye wanders amidst the most 
delicious pastures, stands an antique stone 
cross, adding much to the singulari^ of 
this wild spot, and giving to it something 
of a miraculous appearance. The clear 
unruffled waters of a rivulet, meandering 
under the shade of a double row of wil- 
lows, after various turnings and windings 
through floweiy banks, bathes the foot rf 
the rocks, and ends its wandering course 
half a mile beyond in the Sarthe. The 
soft murmurs of its ripplifig waves forma 
the only interruption to the death-like 
stillness that reigns around. Beyond are 
smiling plains interspersed, with thickets 
and clumps of lofty trees, resembling in 
tho distance verdant islets. Occaaionaily 
the eye tracer the windings of the beau- 
tiful Saithe, with cottages scattered along 
its ban&t, intersecting the rich pasted 
like numerous lakes, and altogethev form- 
ing a scene me^tninent in liveliness. 
, Afl^.'pausfog'laf'^ amjie time to'^gaie on 
l^d^saii^. ww nnvsued cmr WiV. and 





mm Mina kt imr ^tkation. My 
coji^etii ma at omie to the eham- 
Bar in which Constance nsnally sat^ and 
iMKvtog annouooed me as the heareir of a 
letter from her lather, left us together4 
^ Constance Saint Aubin ap{ieared about 
likteen years of age. She was perhaps 
not the most beautiful woman I had ever 
beheld, but there Was that about her 
which at once convinced me she was the 
only woman I could ever love. I know not 
if it is thus with other men ; but on me this 
first impression was sudden as thought^ 
sudden as the first glance that shot from 
her eye*-^ glance animated with so kind, 
so tender, so touching a benevolence, that 
it seemed as though an angel had been 
sent from the regions above to minister 
to our wants on earth. 

Her form, which was small and deli- 
cate, was one of perfect symmetry. Her 
dark glossy hair fell in rich and cluster- 
ing ringlets, over a brow and neck of the 
purest alabaster. She was pale, but when 
she spoke, or was animated by any inter- 
nal emotion, her cheek seemed to b 9 ^>w 
the hue of the blush rose : but it wa#her 
eyes — her long beautifully-shaped, dark, 
dove-like eyes, that at once captivated 
my heart: the long silken lashes that 
shaded them, contrasting with the white- 
ness of her cheek, increased too much 
perhaps her natural paleness; but hers 
was not the paleness of disease, it seemed 
even to lend to her beauty a charm for 
more calculated to sink into the soul, 
than merely to attack the eye. 

The first sight of me seemed to inspire 
an interest in the heart of Constance. She 
smiled, and with an amiable cordiality 
bade me be seated. She opened her fa- 
ther s letter, and by degrees, as she read, 
her sentiments, without losing any of their 
kindness, seemed to have taken a different 
turn. Her embarrassment increasing 
with every line she read, was visible on 
her countenance. Her bosom heaved, 
the colour rose into her cheeks, and her 
eyes filled with tears, that she vainly 
struggled to suppress. She turned her 
head away for a moment, at the next she 
rose, and with the letter still in her hand, 
she came, and tdeingmine affectionately, 
she said, ^^Mademoiselle, have no fears, 
hm. vou are safe ; but must be pm** 
added she, after a pause, add 
the writing to her li|^ she th^w 
k Into the fre. then^ Inmkd mm 
mttimmp midpec^yiiignEy^eti^^ 


ahe ^waw her ntia ^Nh^d 
minglidg her tears ibine^ 

If Ae affection of a dto . 

sincei^st friendship and eommiaerad^ 
Oan alleviate your grief, and shppl^ 
any way what I fear you have lost* Jrolt 
are not wholly unhappy/* 
lined to speak, nut was only able to 
stammer forth some incoherent WOfdSn 1 
pressed the hand I held in mine altiO** 
nately to my lips and hearth ^ 

« Ah I” said she, perceiving my in- 
creasing emotion, *^if you knew how I 
love you already !'* 

She loved me ! — she said so !— ^ 

Tell me vour name,’* she continued^ 

“ or tell me by what name you wish to 
becaUed?** 

I am called Antoinette/* I r^q^illedi 
blushing. 

Come then, dear Antoinette, OOVne 
till I present to my grandmother a new 
candidate for her affection itt my new 
found sister.** 

So saying, she drew my arm within 
hers, and we passed into the next cham- 
ber, where old Madame Saint Anblft was 
seated by the fire in an easy chair, ocOtt- 
pied reading the Bible. Constance 
, approaJlied, and having spoken to her in 
a low voice, for a moment or two, she led 
me towards her. The kind old woman 
placing her book on a table that stood 
near her, leceived me with a benevolint 
smile, and embracing me, said — 

“ Welcome, my poor child, welcome 
to Us. And thou, too, hast suffered I Alas I 
alas ! so youdg, and unhappy ! but with 
us thou wilt forget thy cares. Constance 
is a good girl, and will love thee as a 
sister.” 

I shall not attempt to describe toe 
first weeks 1 passed beneath the same 
roof with Constance. There was at once 
something delicious, painful, and embar- 
rassing in my situation. I wished-*^yet 
dreaM its cessation. At each moment 
a pimsfol idea came to interrupt tola 
species of dream into which I was plunged. 
I was deceiving Constance, and her ge- 
nerous father. I was not what 1 appesiim 
And I was nourishing a passion that 
might never, perhaps, meet vdth aretineW. 
I was winning stealth, under toe dis- 
guise of a woman, in affection toat ^er- 
wis# would, iff aQ likelihood, been 
denied me. I was deoaivtog a 

Constant to her 

t^n toot and 1 
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irfCPMtaww iiwW ht title <w^ I %W 

Minces of ow deoeptiroi % it ^ ce^tif te love meM »nrt0r« she woaid 

cruel to be wprivea by desfh s ber * <»see to lere toe eltogetber*^ 
loved dbject. thsu to ^nd thst oUeet uu> Betsreen tW wsttt of bei 


uroithy our esteem^ I decidedt iheuy 
upon contowing emy thine to her $ yet 
toy own weaknotty and the mead of losing 
her, made me deUiy my mipianation from 
day to day. «*2 toaieid that in ceasing to 
love Antoinette, who would no longer 


(3V be emiMid next moatb,) 


jUPViiTvw^c* wpfw ’rr^^wpi^ boin^ loved by 
Constance^ mi the imperioug dutv that 
csalled upon me to ungbceive both her 
and her fhther, I had not a choice. 1 
M>ught a moment for an explanationn or 
rather awaited one, h tremhKng. An 
dcoaaion shortly presented itselfs 


LOVE'S VIGILS. 

JFVem the f\)rtvguete of ChrUtoval Palpam. 
trrrfi A eni^CAt. accoukt of ths author 
C hristoval Faljpam, ]N:^Op or jPalcao, Knight of the Cross, Admiral and Governor of 
Madeira, was one of the most celebrated of the early poets of Portugal. He was the 
cotemporary and friend of Ribeyra, the Theocritus of the Tagus; and his poems were 
pnbhsned conjointly with those of that famous pastoral writer. Both were m truth the 
founder of the Pastorid Romantic Eclogue, which, subsequently, became the national 
form of Portuguese poetry. In this department of literature they were unequalled by 
the writers of their own or any other country ; and, to this day, have had no superiors. 
$ua de Miranda and Joige de Montemayor transferred this style of poetry into the 
Castilian tongue, in which it soon became highly popular. Besides the Eclo^, 
however, our author composed several other ^hi||ter pieces. Among them, according 
to the prevailing taste of the time, were man^ ghwk ; * of which the following is, 
perhaps, the most perfect. It is one of the simplest to be found m the language ; a 
rare ment, when we consider that their talue depended in a great degree upon the 
intricacy of their involution $ and makes good tne assertion of the German critic, 
Bouterwek, that ** the more simple the vtotr, the more poetical was, generally speaking, 
the gtoio/' This, along with the others of the works of Fa4am, is to be found annexed 
to the old edition of tiiose of his friend and cotem^rary, Ribeyra, Memm e Moga, 
published a short time antenor to the reign of John ul. 


J eanaot sleep the weary night-* 

X eanuet sleep lor love. 

Bince these eyes in thee beheld 

Their life, their death, their weal, their woe. 
Though erst repose they ne’er repelled, 

Not once did they its sweets since know 
I hear— '1 see thee not — then, oh ! 

Though sadly days and nights on sweep. 

How can 1 nave e’en hope of sleep ? 

My mindly for ever occupied 

In thmking o’er its cause of grief. 

With pangs is momently supplied— 

Fierce pangs, which dnd from nought rdief; 
Those nightv once made by slnmber brief, 
Like darksome 4%|, now dreary creep; 

Vhr never* never can I sleep. 


The good of life halih passed and gone, 

The iB,— tba evil, only, stays ; 

These watehinga ngooy have grerwn. 

My heart's keen pgngs can nought appease: 
wi<J)i* aejym and soul in jqeh a plase, 
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IV specific ttSms far pe««as of this dssonptbii is, in PonufttSsS, JEspsrfSi— from the verb 
lisw— to ovorSowi htsmlljlfi, ** evfilowliigs of the |siurt.” la S^ieh OloMs^hieh htu 
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Vkit »ttV b«(bre I Mt, th^ 

In my mA hmt mw mikkei hi« feel i 
I lay me Aam^ efild vMm dxmn, 

( wike widi brain like gbwing steeL 
t «ee thee not^tlie daye alow ateal ; 
t hear thee not the nights — ^and weep ; 
And 80 1 cannot^annot sleep. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY SCENE TO WALLENSTEIN’S C«LMP. 

BV GOETHE. 

The following, written as a sort of War Song, was acted as a supplementary scene to 
the first part of Schiller's IVilOgre—Wallenstem^s Camp, the night preceding the day 
on which the Weimar V'olunteers marched out to join tne Allied Armies. 

DranuUU Persons, 

First Hox^kish Yager. 

Second Ditto Ditto. 

Fobeion Minstrel. 

Scene — Wallenstein's Camp, 

First Yager. 

Here comes a chap across, 11*30 see, 
ril bet he's hut of Itti)}. 

Second Yaokr (To the Minstrel), 

What aouldst thou lu*re, with thy guitar? 

Like bridal-biddcij|[|| sooth 30U arts 
First Yager. 

The gowk that dons such gaudw dress, 

His lusty land’ ’Uu’t hard to gness. 

Foreign Minstrel. 

What use can all this tumult bo? 

Be ehil, and I’ll sing to ye. 

Second Yagir. 

Good t good ! we’d hear a somotliing new. 

Take care now, intemipt not you (To the First Tager), 

First Yager. 

I’ll nothing new ! I’ll old lyre^ tones I 
The lad’s in lo\e, you see’t at once 
Minstrel (Recltetivo), 

When minds so many meet together, 

To joy or grieve, we know not whether, 

Da daii ! U dah ( Tuning ilir Instrum^), 

F’irst Yager. 

The silly wight! 

He sings when speaking, in’s despite. 

MiNsiBEL 

1 must to the field ! from tlle|e must sever, 

Though fain would hold me here my heart: 

We part e’en now, perhaps for ever, 

No! from thy Ipve 1 ne’er shall part! 

Forth I to the field. That’s not to sever, 

Sever from thee cannot this hearty 
High hopes ate I niust edideavourl 
f but fulfil my duty s part* 
ril to the field f wherefore tiot sever? 

’Tis thine to weep! Tve duties got I 
80 fore thee gliavo now iievert, 

Tm Aiiie for aye ! forgot not { , 





Fibst Yagsik* 

Forget me not ! ftiugh I that^s all felly I 
Can we remember and be jolly ? 

Fomtl ha I ha I ourselves forget w#t 
That is the way to live ! be’t^ mine 1 
When on our fees our keen glaives whet we» 

Or clasp coy maids, or qu^ bright wine. 

Ssco^fD Yag£r. 

Kay, 'tis not fair our friend to hinder; 

We*d willing still, lest strain so tender. 

To fight our foes a pleasant parU 
Who loves to live will aye be rushing, ^ 

Where fair are frail and cups are crushing* 

But still, one can't but have a heart. 

To sadness aye will song induce you-M.*^ 

First Yager. 

1 sVep^let not his strain seduce you. 

Minstrel (Repeats Ms Song), 

1 must to the field I trom thee must sever I 
drc. dec. &c. 

Second Yager. ^ 

You're right, all parting's but mere play, 

'Tis painful now, anon *t grows better t 

Thy song's like bright blade fresh from whetter. 

The haft be jnine, the edge ,|vhose *t may. 

Concluding CtioRus. 

E'en so t hath the minstrel the deepest truth spoken 
As full) ae khow, and feel well. 

Brave youth ! soon as e\er the broad day hath broken, 

Gird your loins for the field, say farewell t 
But still think on us in each fierce bloody fight, 

When they’re o'er, and with victory's laurels you're dight, 

Oh, bring back again what we leave yet 
Minstrel (Soio, quasi parlando), 

Yoursehes bring here, 

Oh, loved and dear I 
Chorus. 

And the heartiest greeting we'll give ye. 

J. S. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

A sonnet.— BY J. W. 

The place b holy — ^if on earth be found 
Place holy— with due reverence lightly tread 
And wake not eWrn'd echo, where the dead, 

The &med of ages gone, lie tomb’d around ; 

Hark! (be sweet solemn chaunt and lengthen’d sound. 
Of anthem cloar” by pealing or^n ledh 
Rolb tbro' the lonely aisles.— Ah1 straight are fled 
All world^ thoughts. I pass earth's narrow bound 
lb ib joyw, and taetcN oelestbl calm ; 

To God submissive, and with man at peace t 
’Tis to iku auflbring )i||^t blessed balm. 

Moy wonted pious i(neiody ne'er cease 
In d||jsai long«4iii^ow’4 wmb, tUl heavenly baai 
WlA all <1^ jniti cenaFletei bb 
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jUkmJSrtt^ By the Author of The 
3ubitltbmi** Country Cu^too"* In 
3 voh. 

Allan Breck*’ is one of those works 
which will owe its fame to the author's 
powers of deeply investigating the per- 
verse movements of the human heart; 
nor does Mr. Gleig fall into the error of 
throwing the false glory of romance 
around the unhappy being who is his 
principal character. Allan Breck is a 
creature of sin and sorrow— one for whom 
the reader cannot feel a particle of en- 
thusiasm, although there is just enough 
human feeling left in him to excite suf- 
ficient human sympathy to lead the reader 
on through the stoi^. Mr. Gleig has 
laid his scenes urthe times of the civil war 
- of forty-five, aiSl perhaps too often chal- 
lenges comparison with the mighty author 
of “ Waverley;" yet we are not certain 
that, as far as regms narrative, inci4e][|it, 
and deep observation, Mr. Gleig is pny 
way inferior to his lamented countryman. 
It is in dramatic dialogue and comic c^ast 
of character that he falls so infinitely 
short of his model. The dialogue in 
Allan Breck” is remarkably hea\y, 
especially where Mr. Gleig attempts to 
delineate historical events and characters* 
The speeches are then as long, and nearly 
as prosy, as those in the present parlia- 
mentary debates, when certain members 
ar^ugnaciously opposed. 

The objection of heaviness, however, 
does not exist, when the speakers in Mr. 
Gleig's work are of the lower order of his 
national characters. His Scotch dialects 
Captivate the attention, although the 
whole cast of his narrative is grave and 
lad ; while the reader, chained to the book 
by no common power, seldom feels in- 
clined io smile. Indeed, after the wo- 
fiil execution of the innocent and well- 
meaning Laird of Ardmore, the narrative 
doses with a dreary impression, notwith- 
standing the happy marriage of the he- 
roine. 

Mr. Gleig has taken the thread of his 
narrative from some of those traditionaiy 
hisMes that formed the trs^ediCs of pri- 
vate life, often played by auxiliaries of tbn 

C nalidnal aroma, that was then |»ier* 
ng. Allan Bredt of 

noted ^araefers dP thafrnftylswjt^ h^n ' 
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pourtrayed by Mr. Gleig a» stained with 
all the coarse profligacy that the demi- 
heroes of partisan warfere generally pot* 
ms, but which is seldom dwelt m W 
their biographers. One of the prinpi{m 
actors in the scene is Parson a 

nonjuring clergyman of the Churi^ 
of Scotland, a very good q^an> but, in 
the author's hands, a bore of the most 
enormous magnitude. To atone fer 
this bad quality, many of the descriptive 
scenes of his lurking-places are drawn 
with no little beauty. We must add^ to 
these observations that Gleig is a high 
moralist. He is not one of those decep- 
tive writers that pourtrays human life as 
found in children*s story-books, where the 
good are always rewarded in the end, and 
live very happy ever after. Nothing can 
be more mischievous or deceiving than 
such false pictures of life ; for virtue is 
but seldom rewarded in this world, ex- 
cepting by the possession of that peace 
which passeth ^ow.” Mr. Gleig cannot 
be reproached with too great adherence to 
what is called poetical justice, as the fol* 
lowiitg^^cne will testify, with which the 
eventful 4 >art of the narrative drearily 
closes. We must, however, premise that 
the reader is aware that the sufferer is an 
innocent mao : — 

“ The remainder of the journey being 
performed on foot, and in the centre of a 
hand ot mercenary sohjiers, Fergus had 
little leisure to indulge the w'orking of his 
feelings by conversing familiarly with his 
chaplain As they advanced, moreover^ 
spectacles more and more harassing met 
them at every step. Each shielding, as 
they passed it, jioured out its women and 
children to rend the air with their wild 
cries of indignation and sorrow, while along 
the sides of the hills, groups of men might 
be seen, hanging Kke thunder-clouds over 
the vale below. Tergus beheld these sights, 
and listened to those sounds, with the 
deepest l^motion. Yet he knew that they 
boded pQ good to him ; for the troops 
marched In order, with muskets loaded, an 
as to obinate all chances of a rescue* Nor, 
to say the truth, d^d he entertain tho 
slightest wi^h that an atfempt so desperate 
should be hatarded; for e>'en now the fear 
of death overcame not the brodence oif Idle 
politician, which siatis^ed nim of thraiter 
hopelessness of % entop^ise. appear 
iiqfts, therefore, were rafhat bf the 

tvr ; 4 ^hmnhant conviidlonlihat’&e oimd 

0^ 





«tkk«» and that here at least his menw^ 
is^d Uve* ^ as a Meriminal, hut as a 
hentfactor. 

** And now the processions approached 
a -point whence the {blackened rum of Ard- 
more with its clump of tail beeches be- 
came visible. Pergtis gassed upon it long 
and eageri^/ while his flushed cheek and 
the involuntary distortions of his features 
m^ed Ihe intensity of the struggle which 
went on within. 

** * It Mi^ld have been an act of huma- 
nity to have saved me this/ said he» speak- 
11 ^ rather to himself than to those around ; 
' but/ no matter— one more pang, and all 
will be ovev-' 

“ ' Take courage/ whispered Parson 
Neil ; * bemr up like a man and a Christian. 
The Kouthems are around you now, and 
they must not see the sllglitest proof of 
wetness.’ 

Fergus instantly averted his eyes, 
though it cost him no common exertion to 
do So, and, keeping them steadily fixed on 
the ground, proceeded onwards, without 
hazarding. another observation. 

A walk of less than half an hour’s dura- 
tion carried them round the little bay, wash- 
ing one side of the hill of Ardmore ; and a 
bend in the road shut out both the bouse 
and the plantations from the view even of 
such as might have looked back in search 
of them. Fergus, as if a load been 
removed from lus mind, venturedP^'^fo lift 
his eyes ; but the first object on which they 
rested caused the blood to curdle in his 
veins; and his step, which had been hitherto 
firm and unwelding, began to totter. 
About a gunshot in his front, on an emi- 
nence bare of underwood, stood a gibbet, 
frntti the cross-beams of which a rope 
loosely datigled, and around it lay or sat a 
second body of troops, as if guarding it 
from the aggression of the country people. 
Fergus groaned audibly as with shackled 
hands he seised the paT80n’'|s arm, who has- 
tened to htin such support and con- 
solation as the fearful cizcumstances iu 
which he stood would allow. 

* Owe bold efibrt more^* whispered the 
parson, and all will be over. Bear up! 
bear up ! I breech you, for your own sake, 
and for the sake <h those who ^tajee the 
liveliest interest in your fate/ m* « 

“ * I ani not afraid/ replied he—* not 
afraid to die ; but such k death ! God help 
me and support me ! it is more than I can 
face/ . 

'* Yet he did master his emotion, inas- 
roueb that when the pfoceasion baited the 
nai^ral paleness was again ovipr his cheek, 
andhis vdtee> as he besmig^t the reimite 
ofu fewimmuatts in whiib lo Jierform his 
ami<i^oiis,^wa8 firm and xdanly. ^ Tl»b re- 

gieen 

lay helne^ed: 


down, while Neil proceeded to administer 
to him the Sai^ment, aocordiiw to that 
beautiful form which the Eplscojm Church 
of Scotland has provided for inos^ whoeie 
hours are numbered. I’bere was n6|, in 
all the hardened group which .Sjarmunded 
him, one eye that beheld the i^pectaclewj th 
indifference ; and when, at the cdnclui^bn 
of the service, he rose and 'pronotin^ed 
himself ready, the very executioner shrOfik 
from his task. But the hesitation was only 
for a moment. * Bear my last blessing to 
Marcelly,’ said Fergus, as he undid his 
stock, *and tell her that I die innocent. I 
forgive my enemies ; and I require, with 
my last breath, that for this de^ no repa- 
ration be sought.' 

** As he said thife, his arms, released 
from the manacles, were pinioned behind 
his back, and tlie rope being adjusted 
round his neck, he took his station on a 
little temporary platform, or stool, placed 
at the foot of the gallows. A brief interval 
followed, when, on a signal given, the exe- 
cutioner dragged the from beneath 
his feet. There were a few desperate strug- 
gles, a heaving of the chest, and those 
convulsive movements of the limbs with 
Avhich nature marks her last efforts to sus- 
and all was quiet. He swung a 
senlieless corse between earth and heaven ! 
While the jireparations for this atro- 
cious act were in progress, the country- 
people, hainng assembled in increased 
numbers, took their stations along the side 
of the hill, and manifested by their ges- 
tures, and an occasional burst of voices, 
that they were no indifferent observers of 
what was going on. More than 'once, in- 
deed, a movement was made, as if an at- 
tempt at a rescue would be hazarded ; but 
the display of military force was too im- 
posing, and the enthusiasms of the mo- 
ment died away Thus it was, till, his dc- 
votions being ended, Fergus placed him- 
self under the fatal beam, and the execu- 
tioner was seen to be employed in the du- 
ties of his office ITien, however, there 
arose a yell, so wild and shrill, as to 
startle the eagle from his nest on the far otf 
rock, while, as if actuated by one common 
impulse, the whole mass rushed madly 
downwards. In an instant the troops stood 
to their arms, the word was given to * make 
ready, and the muskets were levelled; but 
no shot was fired. The crowd, which' acted 
without organisation or control, vmvered 
and stood stUl, while a 'few only of the 
most daring strove, by gestures and ex- 
ample, to lead them forward. But flhiese 
remonstrated and exhorted in vain; one 
by one the multitude fell back, and the 
execution was completed nrhhout Itttemp- 
tion.. Nor was tne sligh^t opppsiti^ 
oflhred to the fulfilment of that portkm of 
^e 4Ntnteiiec^ ’^hicb condemned thc^ body 
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to as much of public disgrace as can at- 
tachto a mass of senseless clay; the irons 
being adjusted to the limbs and joints, the 
carcass was fastened to the beam, and 
crowd and troops, except only a slight 
guard, meant rather to intimidate than to 
control the discontented, quitted the scene 
of death. Our tale is well nigh told : for, 
of the events which marked the progress 
of the next quarter of a century, few were 
even remotely connected w ith the fortunes 
of Allan Brerk ; or, as a necessary conse- 
quence, demand minute relation from his 
biographers.” 

Pictures of Private TJfe, 8ocond Se- 
ries. liy Sarah Stickne\. Smilli 
and Elder. 

Since the loss of Miss Jane Taylor, 
and the exhaustion of Mrs. Sherwood’s 
pow(*TS, Sarah Stickney is the only reli- 
gious writer who is worthy to succeed 
them in delineating domestic scenes, and 
^shewing the human character under its 
\arious modes of acting, as influenced, or 
otherwise, by religious ])rinoiple. How 
beautiful — how true — are some of the 
pictures of this admirable }oung ai>- 
thoress, the extract we present to our 
readers will show'; — 

A friend must be intimately acquainted 
with your charactei, and have just enthu- 
siasm enough in her attachment, to render 
the meanest parts of it not disgusting to 
her, whatever they may be to others; she 
must have forbearance enough to tolerate 
your peculiar views and sentiments, wuth 
sufficient dignity to support her own ; she 
must W'atch over you for good, and study 
to protect you from evil ; she must com- 
mand without exciting your vanity, and 
condemn without bitterness or reproach; 
she must be sparing of ridicule, except 
when used to correct slight errors, or like 
the stroke of the staff ujjon the ice, to as- 
certain its strength, and give confidence to 
farther trial ; she must be w'illing to re- 
ceive as w'ell as to give, keeping no ac- 
count of obligations ; she must ijev er per- 
mit a misunderstanding to remain unex- 
plained, or an accidental want of kindness 
unatoned for ; and, w'hile the most trifling 
personal services are wullingly performed, 
she must, above all things, seek to ennoble 
and exalt your mind, sacrificing the plea- 
sures of the present moment, if necessary 
to your everlasting happiness, and faith- 
fully commending you in her prayers to 
the guidance and protection of Him who 
is alone able to prepare you for the habi- 
tations of eternal rest. If, after all that I 
have said, 1 should be able to add> that in 
tlie course of my experience with the world, 
it was my happiness to find one friend, 
VoL. IV.— No. 4, 
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you will rightly esteem me amongst the 
most privileged of human beings. That 
this friend was of my own sex, it is scarcely 
necessai y to say, since whatever may exist' 
in the dreams of the enthusiast, I beheye 
that a true, ardent, and lasting friendship 
between young men and young women is sel- 
dom to be found in real life ; and who that 
IS capable of estimating the influence of each 
character upon the other in their social 
intercourse, ran withhold their regret, that 
these attachments should so invariably be 
destroyed, by the false delicacy, and all 
other kinds of falsehoods, that prevail in 
the world. 

Yet such is llie tone and character of 
society in its present state, that men will be 
jealous, and w^omen will coquette, even in 
tnendship candour, confidence, and sta- 
bility must be wanting to reiidiT their in- 
tercourse cither refined or durable. 

The first tunc I ever lieheld Helen Hra- 
harac w^as at the house of a widow lady, 
Avhere other idlers beside myself were 
loitering aw'jiy a winter's morning, by the 
help of that most empty of all derices that 
men, or rather women, have adopted for 
killing tune — the amusement of making 
calls. The cold season had but just set in, 
and the drawing-room being yet uncheered 
by a fire, we were sealed snug and warm 
round social hearth in a sitting room, 
w'here a* little girl of ten years old waspre- 
panng for her drawing lesson.” 

** Take your paper.s to the farthest table,” 
said the mother, “ I dare say Miss (irahame 
wdll not mind us ; she is always so abstract- 
ed,” she continued, in an under tone, w'hen 
the door opened, and a tall thin figure en- 
tered, mu filed in well-worn furs, wdiichhad 
evidently seen better days. ALss Grahame 
hesitated, when she saw how' the apartment 
was occupied. 

** 'rhe morning is so cold,'* said the lady 
of the house, “ that we cannot leave the 
fire. Will you permit us to remain. Miss 
(irahame, if we promise not to interferes” 

The artist bowed such an assent as im- 
plied a want of ability to refuse, yet not 
ungraciously, for her look, her voice, hev 
whole manner was gracious in the extreme ; 
and, at the same time, so dignified and con- 
de$*cending, that when she ajijilied herself 
to the Imsiness of the day, I could not help 
thinking that her native element would be 
found m a very different sphere. 'I'he con- 
tour of* her beautiful iirofile (for her face 
was so Ihm that you could rot study it in 
any other way), the intelligence of her deep 
daik eyes, and the gracefulness of all her 
movements, interested me deeply; but 
when I heard the hollow cough wliich fre- 
quently interrupted her instructions, saw 
the long thin fingers with which she held 
her pencil, and caught the stolen glance 
whicn she more than once directed to the 
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diitant Are, my interest lyave place to sym* 
pathy» and I longed to offer her some token 
Dv which she might know it to be sincere. 
My anxiety was in some measure removed, 
when I saw the child, with an expression 
of unaftected solicitude, look up in her 
face, and say, ^*Are you better this morn- 
ing# Miss Grahame At which she drew 
her left hand over the shoulder of her 
pupil, and bending towards her so near as 
to touch the rosy cheek with her own, 
from whence the roses had for ever lied, 
pursued her occupation without any other 
remark than what related to the subject 
with which they were engaged. 

** I have brought my portfolio/' said 
she, “ this morning, in order that you may 
make your choice ; for I well know how 
hard a task it is to cop) what is nut suited 
to our own taste ” 

“ Ah ! have you said the child, and 
clapped her hands with exultation 

“ Stay, stay, my love,’* said Miss Gra- 
hame, “ you must first finish this free, be- 
fore you begin with anything else.” 

With a look of disappointment the little 
pupd resumed her pencil, and laboured 
diligently until the tree was completed; but 
not without regretting that it was so full 
of foliage, and asking more than once if it 
would not look better without the lowest 
branchy ”Now, nowl” she cf^unecl, 
after the last rough touch upon the* stem — 
“ now I shall see all your beautiful draw- 
ings i” 

‘‘ You will be disappointed, my love,** 
said Miss Grahame, with a faint smile, as 
she looked rornd e^ddently afraid lest the 
raptures of the young eiithusiast should 
awaken interest elsewhere. But 1 was the 
only one who heard or noticed what was 
going on. llie rest of the party were too 
busy with the events of a late extraordinary 
marnajfe, to hear any voice but their oivn ; 
and Miss Grahame spoke in so low a tone 
that it was with diihcnlly 1 could catch her 
passing reiaark*^ upon the drawings,* which 
the delighted child was turning over, 
** But this beautiful house,” said the girl ; 

you must not take it from me, but tell me 
where this charming place can be.” 

“ That is the place where I w§s born,” 
said Miss Grahame, with an altered Aoice ; 

[ cannot talk to you about that drawing, 
1 hardly know whether it is good or bad,” 
“And why do you not live there now ?” 
asked the child, still detaining the })icture. 
“ It was sold, my love ” 

“And did you get all the money? It 
must have been sold for a gi^at deal ; you 
mW be very rich, if I were vou, I would 
not teach drawing, nor wear that shabby 
far.” 

1 could not forbear a stolen glance to see 
.wjth what philosophy Miss Grahame bore 
^ questioning. % expected to behold her 


countenance flushed with indignation, ne 
mine was for her ; but knowing that no 
unamiable feeling was mingled with the 
artless familiarity of her young friend, she 
answered, with a placid and benignant 
smile, “ the money is not mine, my love, 
it was given to those who had a better 
right to it. But come, we must not trifle 
away our time; and since you consider 
money so valuable, I am sure you would 
not like your mamma to pay me for spend- 
ing half an hour with you in idle talk.” 

“ Oh ! yes I should, for 1 like to talk with 
you best ; and I never see you, except in 
these short lessons, and you will not stay 
a moment when they are over ** 

“ You know I have others to attend to ; 
and 1 assure you it is harder to me than to 
you, when I chide you for talking to me,” 
said Miss Grahame, pressing a kiss upon 
her brow. “ It is not a fault of which I 
can accuse many ; but we both know, it 
would be very wrong in me to receive 
money for what I have not done.” 

When the first set of callers rose to de- 
pait, I found an opportunity of addressing 
the young student and her interesting in- 
structress ; but I almost repented of my 
pprpos^, when I observed the patient look 
of resignation with which Miss Grahame 
endured my advances, until convinced that 
I was really interested, and then her coun- 
tenance wore the double charm of intelli- 
gence and gratitude. 

Having spoken of some paintings she 
had at home, 1 said 1 should esteem it a 
great privilege if she would allow me to 
call and look over her private collection. 

Miss Grahame blushed, and I thought, 
for an instant, looked distressed ; but she 
immediately presented me with her address ; 
and hoping 1 wmuld not raise my expecta- 
tions too high, begged 1 would spare her an 
evening hour, as she could not make sure of 
being disengaged at any other time. 

1 went accordingly on the following 
day, and found the Miss Grahame, whom I 
had imagined born to tread the marble 
courts ot kings, a solitary occupant of 
lodgings, that were neither commodious 
nor situated in a gente,fil neighbourhood. 
She was seated clo^e beside a pale lamp, 
with her eyes thickly shaded, so as to 
strengthen her sight, for a beautiful fine 
drawing, which she was under the neces- 
sity of executing by that distressing light. 
On my entrance she laid aside her shade, 
and welcomed me with a grace that would 
have done honour to a nobler habitation. 
The walls of her small apartment were 
crowded with pictures, some in elegant 
frames, some witliout any. Three portraits 
were amongst the most higlily adorned; 
two of an elderly gentleman and lady— the 
other of a young man, whose striking re- 
semblance to herself ixnmediately arrested 
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my attention. Narrow as was the space 
allotted to a diversity of subject^^, they 
were extremely well arranged ; and every 
thing around bore marks of elegance, 
taste^ order, and regularity. But, oh ! 
what poverty! Never, never shall I for- 
get that httle room, and Helen Grahame, 
with the figure and l^paring of a queen, 
seated there in loneliness and penury. 
She must be a wretched woman, thought 
I, and doubtless something of the same 
kittd was legible on my countenance, for 
she smiled, and asked me with great sim- 
plicity how I liked her httle den. ** We 
learn a great deal in passing through the 
world,” she added ; 1 should once have 

thought it impossible to be happy in such 
a place as this.” — ” And arc you happy ?” I 
exclaimed. — ” Ohl yes; quite contented in 
my daily occupations, and very, very thank- 
ful that I am able to maintain myself, to 
assist one Mdioni I love, and to burden no- 
body Sometime**, it is true, my spirits 
fail me, with my failing health ; but God 
18 gracious to the feeble, and my trust is 
in Him ” 

This passage is from th(3 second tale, 
entitled “ The Pains of JMeasing;” the 
conception of which, and the g(Mieral, ten- 
dency, is higlily original. Yet the 
ecution is defectiio in pari',: it is not 
worked together well as a wliole, and 
will not bear a conqireliensive \iew, for 
it is a series of pictures and scenes care- 
lessly thrown together. The narrator 
begins her (ale with improbable abrupt- 
ness, and leaves it unfinished : as tin* 
reader is anxious to know how Caroline, 
who is left in a hopeless state of pe- 
nury, comes by the comfortable home 
in which she is narrating her life to her 
two nnintrodiiced morning visitors. 
Above all, Miss Stickney ought to be- 
ware, in a work decidedly religious, of 
the error of representing her coniertod 
characters as performing the most hi- 
deous actions under the pica of changed 
hearts and spiritual principles: for in- 
stance, the mind of every reader must 
revolt with horror from Grahanie's de- 
sertion of Caroline, under the plea that 
her angelic conduct to him and his sis- 
ter was merely the result of benevolent 
impulse. Nothing can be more sicken- 
ing than the conduct of this wretch, 
whose selfishness has but changed its 
character, when he left the inconvenient 
paths of low vice for a regular domestic 
life. That the self-abused Caroline 
should exalt the character of the man 
she loved, at the expense of her own. 


is by no mears inconsistent with jth^ 
fond devotednc'is of woman ; but our au^ 
thoress should not leave her i^eaders in 
the error of believing that the line of 
conduct pursued by this monster is right 
and just. That such scenes dp occur in 
private life, wo are aware ; yet there is 
a moral obliquity in drawdng them with*- 
out censure. Hail Grahamea heart been 
really changed by his religious convic- 
tions, he would havi* conquered his dis- 
inclination, and tried to convince Caro- 
line of the beauty of doing good from 
the principle of devotion to God, instead 
of deserting her for her demure sister. 
It is scarcely possible that the feelings 
of one sister can be concealed from the 
other in real life, and we are sorry that 
so high an authority as that of Miss 
S.arah Stickney sliinilil ever be pleaded 
in e\t(‘miation of coinluct that too often 
is the miMiis of rehearsing the most 
doh‘ful tragedies in the bosom of do- 
inestie life — we moan the desertion of 
one sKter for another, by a lover. Of 
all things it is the most dangerous to 
religion for a writer of abilities to call 
evil good ; and the cobduct of Grahame 
and Caroline's sister, under tlie plea of 
convensjoii, is atrocious. Neithc‘r are we 
disposed to agree in the praises bestowed 
on Mr. Morton, for a really good man 
would never attack the Christian religion 
to try' *if a woman would defend it ; and 
we lliiiik the falseliood of his lips, at 
least as culpable as the time-serving of 
his poor dependent : such a line of con- 
duct is as unprincipled as that of put- 
ting money in the way of servants to 
prove their honesty. “ Lead us not 
into temptation,*' is the cry night and 
day of every Christian; and w'ill the be- 
nificent Being who taught us thus to 
pray, approve of traps laid by one frail 
mortal to prove the powers of psistance 
apportiiining to another? Oiir young 
authoress has, in those instances, swerved 
from truth and right feeling, but she 
atones for the error by many excellen- 
cies. The tale of the Misanthrope ** 
is more perfect as a whole than the other, 
and may be read with great pleasure ; 
still the second tale embraces an idea of 
such genera] utility and original cast of 
thought, that w'e regret the authoress 
has sent it to the world in an imperfect 
state ; it is rather the notes for a larger 
work than a complete tale. There are 
some passages in the preface that bed 
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better have been suppressed, wherein 
the authoress defends herself from va- 
rious reprehensions made by her ac- 
quaintances on the subject of drawing 
real characters in her “ Sketches of Pri- 
vate Life.*’ These, in a public address, 
we are inclined to think misplaced, and 
that remonstrance witfi the discontented 
parties Mould ba've been bettor. She is 
wrong in heeding such censure, for the 
general cast of characters, whether par- 
ticular portraits or no, could not have 
been recognised as those of individuals 
by the public at large ; and, as the cri- 
ticism was not in the regular course of 
reviewing, she ouglit not to ha\e be- 
stow'cd a public word on the gossips, of 
whose pri\ate striclurcs slie complains. 
Let Miss Stickno bc' assured that the 
author who is successful in drawing cha- 
racters, although their trait'< belong to 
whole classes of society, will e\er be 
accused of copying individuals: she mint 
be calm under the accusation, and, as it 
is a certain proof of her powers, take the 
incoTivenieiice as a thing of course. We 
find in her preface that slie has suilered 
these stigmas to influence her in her 
presemt work, and from those feelings, 
perhaps, proceed some of t,h<» in^ot^grui- 
tics we liave found it our duty to notice. 
Let her proceed unsparingly in her 
career ; and, by lier Pictures of Pri- 
vate Life,*' continue her valuable lessons 
to the most valnaide portion of society, 
by whose converrion or amendment they 
may become instruments of more exten- 
sive good. 

Di Simboli, Trasjwsti al Morale dal 
Padre DanieUu Bartoli. Nuova 
Edizione. Corretta ed Emendata de 
Angelo Cerutti. Ilolandi, Berners- 
street. 

We readily agree with the editor, Sig- 
nor Cerutti, that the republication of the 
8imboU of Father Bartoli is a most valu- 
able addition to the slender stock of 
Italian prose works attainable by the 
English student ; hut as the Signor 
Cerutti has not enlightened the unlearned 
in /a dake lmg^a di Toscana wdth one 
word of English, either in title-page or 
preface, to give one hint as to the nature 
of the wort, it is a duty we owe to some 
of our readers to tell them the subject 
efiU ^ 

^ The editor, tlien, informs the literary 
w^{d, \nymy good I^lian, that being one 


day in his booksellers shop, (which wo 
presume is the courteous Signor Ro- 
iandi’s, in Berners-stroot, now and then 
a haunt of our own,) the said Signor put 
into his hands the tid-bits bf two little 
old books by Bartoli, which, having duly 
devoured, he ridishcd exceedingly, and 
thought that the magnificent old Italian 
of one of them w'ould be a great 
treat to all lovers of his native language ; 
and as prose Italian books arc scarce in 
England, he undertook the republication 
of the work in this country ; but, as the 
book w'as half composed of learned quo- 
tations from the Latin historians and 
classics, he likewise judiciously translated 
these, and made the whole a very at- 
tractive book for lady students of Italian. 

Signor Cerutti tells us, moreover, that 
the author of the Simboli was Padre 
Daniello Bartoli, a most learned Jesuit, 
bom at Ferrara, in 1604, an era when 
the stores of learning vyere indeed deep 
and extraordinarj , and men of letters 
took a vast delight in loading their works 
with numerous Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
qulptiitions ; a custom which has occa- 
sioned this and other w ell-written books 
to sleej) in oblivion for centurie**. 

It is now time to tell of what tlie 
Simboli of Bartoli consists. Every chapter 
contains, as the leading article, a detail 
of some historical anecdote, or custom of 
antiquity, headed as a sort of text by a 
prov^erbial sentence from Seneca, who 
seems the saint of the old Jesuit's 
enthusiastic worship — then all sorts of 
sayings and passage's from the Latin poets 
and historians, and likewise from Italian 
poets, are quoted, in illustration of the 
moral drawn from the anecdote. “ The 
Urn of Sevorus** is a remarkably elegant 
chapter, the anecdote is beautifully told, 
the moral of the essay, “ La Smisurata 
opinion di se stessay' may be rendered, 
Unbounded self-conceit. To give an 
idea of the plan of the work, the anecdote 
illustrating this maxim may thus be 
briefly translated : — “ The Emperor Se- 
verus, in his last illness, had a beautiful 
urn of porphyry made, which he intended 
should hold his ashes ; he often caused 
it to be brought to him, placed it on his 
sick bed, embraced and caressed it, softly 
patted it with his hands, and even kissed 
it, saying, * Ah I fortunate stone, which 
art fated to enclose in thy narrow bosom 
that great Septimus Severus, whom the 
wide world cannot contain.' " 
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As a specimen of splendid Italian 
prose, we subjoin the passage at length : — 

“ Queir imperador Severe, che perfin 
nel nome pqrtava le verghe e la scure de' 
fasci, nb per tenere il moiido a freno gli 
facea bisogno di trovarsi dove non era, 
mentre ilsol noniinarlo ricordava il temerlo 
dov’era; crudele, non solamente severo, 
quanto alia gran copia del sangue ; ma 
salutifero, quanto alia pestifera quality 
degli umori che trassc dall'ammorbato 
corpo che in quei suoi tempi era la cittii 
e Ihmperio di Iloina ; onde poi fu il dir- 
sene che rimase, ch’egli o non doveva 
nascere per li tanti a’ quali tolse la vita 
col ferrf>, o non dovea morire per gli 
altrettanti a’ quali la rend^ miglior col 
timore : costui dico, stato iiiii necessano 
che utile al muudo, giunto che si vide 
airultimo de’suoi giorni, si inand<> rccaie 
la bella urna del porfido, nella quale si 
dovean chiudere e seibare le ceneri del 
sno corpo ” Posatagli sopra il letto, la 
riguardb con occlno mezzo tra invidioso c 
'amante ; poi lisclandola, c dolcemeiite 
batteudola con le mani in atto di careg- 
giarla, alia fine baciolla, c, sasso av'ven- 
turoso, le disse, che ncl tiio piccol seno 
chiuderai quel gran Settimio Severo, cui 
tutto il mondo non ha potuto comprendetc 
dentro se stesso ’ Cosi egli disse; pai- 
lando non altrimenti, che se il suo bpinto 
fosse per chindersi denlro a ([ueirurna, 
e sot to a quelle ceneri mantenersene vivo il 
fuoco. Nts questa fu frenesiadi moribondo ; 
fu dclirio di superbo. Pescennio Negro 
da lui sconfitto nciroriente, e nclle Gallic 
Clqdio Albino ; e i Parti, e gli Arabi, e gli 
Adiabeni tornati, a forza (rarmi, airubln- 
dienza di Uoma, in diciotto anni d’iraperio 
e di guerre, tanto gli avean gondata in 
capo Topinion di se stesso, che gli pareva 
uomo nonesser nato pari a liii in grand ezza 
di ineriti ; n^* tutto il mondo essere stato 
teatro capevole delle glorie del suo nonic. 

“ Di cosl strani mostri di presuntuosa 
albagia, fosse in grado al cielo che sola 
PAfrica, dove costui era nato, ne partorisse, 
Il vero si b che ogni paese b abile a 
produrne, ogni tempo soggetto a vederne, 
ogni arte, ogni professione, massimamente 
d'ingegno, disposta a generarne. Uomini 
tanto pieni di se, tanto alti stimatori di 
quel che sono o di quel che sanno, che il 
mondo nuovo e’l vecchio, a cerearne sin 
gill sotto gli antipodi, non avra da poter 
mostrare aJtrettanto che essii Dove i capi 
non si contino, come si fa delle pecore, ma 
si pesino, come si dovrebbe degli uomini, 
non mancar loro altro che un Opimio, che, 
messa la loro testa, come quella di Caio 
Graeco, su la bilancia, confesserebbe — 
Roma non avere oro bastevole a con- 
trappesarla/’ 

We should suppose old Bartoli to have 
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been one of those learned men, whose 
mild and studious life, and great learning, 
reflect honour on the much calumniated 
order to" which he belonged. There is 
great liberality in some ofliis sentiments, 
considering the times in which he wrote. 
He seems acquainted with English liters*- 
turc, and mentions the improvements in 
science, in our country, witn enthusiasm. 
His stylo strongly resembles that of 
Jeremy Taylor, who, most likely, was 
acquainted wdth his works, as he was his 
contemporar}'. Bartoli died in the year 
1685. 

Credit Pernioioua, By Archibald 
llossKK. Second edition. Hatchard. 
We cannot help devoting a few minutes 
to the consideration of a work that has 
in a former edition obtained for its au- 
thor gi-cat credit, as a political economist 
— however adverse lie may be to credit 
ill general. We are not disposed to enter 
into any length of argument on the ex- 
pediency of the measure which he recom- 
mends as the best means of putting an 
end to pernicious credit • we will merely 
state that he proposes that the Legislature 
shall pass a law enacting that no debts 
shall be recoverable by legal proceedings 
whose amount is more than two pounds, 
and less than a ^lundred ; thus allowing 
the poor labourer and artisan their week's 
credit for subsistence, And genteel fami- 
lies a week’s credit for necessaries with 
divers tradesmen. This law Mr. Rosser 
thinks will prevent tradesmen from giving 
credit, and families from the mischievous 
system of receiving it. Yet, however 
salutary the intention may be, we arc not 
certain of the possibility of forcing tho 
public into the right way, — like laws for 
religious observances, we doubt, if people's 
hearts are not previously gained over to the 
subject, whether it is practicable to fence 
them in so tightly that they will not find 
a method of breaking out. For instance, 
nothing can be more rigid than the law 
regarding minors, who are legally in- 
capable of receiving credit, and yet many 
an heir comes of age completely ruined ; 
wherefore, tradesmen require still more 
enormous profits, to balance the enormous 
risk ; and we own that wo take a some- 
what similar view of the effect of Mr. 
Rosser's legislative proposal. But in re- 
gard to Mr. Rosser's moral views on the 
subject, and more so as he is himself a 
lawyer, we are perfectly of his way 6* think- 
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inffj and recommend most earnestly every 
imstress of a family to read his pamphlet 
With impressive but simple reasoning 
he points out the expediency of alldealings 
for household expenses being transacted 
by means of ready money. The lady of 
the house is generally the pro\dder of the 
supplies. The time once was when she 
w^as the queen bee of her little hive, and 
when the eyes of all under her roof looked 
to her to dispense their comforts and sus- 
tenance. But without expecting an ac- 
complished modem fair one to be an 
operative in any of these matters, we 
think that a practical knowledge of ac- 
counts and marketing ought to be added 
to her attainments, and that the care of 
purchasing provisions OTi‘ih< not to be left 
altogether to the stewardship of a London 
cook, Mr. Rosser will iind ttmt some 
alteration in the mode of educating young 
ladies is needful before his most salutary 
reformations can be adopted in tlie house- 
hold economy of genteel families ; the 
cash must pass immediately through the 
hands oi the mistress of a house to her 
various tradesmen before a read} -money 
system can be properly a<lopte(l. Let 
Mr. Rosser convince the ladies of the 
imperative duty of the stewardship that 
must necessarily devolve on wives, and he 
will no longer find that pernicious credit 
will be required, at least in housekeeping 
expenses. We add an extract that, even 
after due allowance«i are made for a change 
of times, will briu^ convictioi to those 
who peruse it in a proper spirit : — 

“ I cannot deny myself the pleasure of 
quoting an account of the system of do> 
mestic economy adopted by Mr Per*'griiie 
I^ngton, uncle of Mr. Bcnnct Langton, 
the intimate friend and comi^anion of Dr. 
Johnson. Au^r dwelling upon the evils 
of unnecessary credit, this account, show- 
ing what may be done by avoiding it, is 
particularly refreshing, and nothing can 
be more apt to our purpose. 

“Mr.Langton’s income was two hundred 
and eighteen imunds a yc:tr. His family 
consisted of a sister and a niece. 'I'he scr» 
vants were, two maids, and two men in 
livery ; his common way of living, at his 
own table, was three or four dishes ; the 
appurtenances to his table were neat and 
handsome ; he frequently entertained com- 
pany at dinner, and then his table was 
well served with as many dishes as were 
^ual at the tables of the other gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood. His own appear- 
ance, as to clothes, was gener^ly neat and 
plain. He had sdways a post-cnaise* and 


kept three horses. The tenth part of his 
income was set apart for chanty. He had 
always money by him for extraordinary 
expenses that might arise. Some money 
he put into the funds. He did not prac- 
tice any extraordinary degree of parsimony, 
but took care that in his family there 
should be plenty without waste. Mr. Lang- 
ton was enabled thus to render an income 
of small amount siiiiicient for his wants, 
and even comforts, by various means. “But 
the main particular,” says Mr. Bennet 
Langton, w ho communicated the account 
to Mr. Boswell, Dr. Johnson's biographer, 
“ that seems to have enabled him to do so 
much with his income, was, that he paid 
for every thing as soon as he had it, ex- 
cept, alone, what were current accounts— 
such as rent for his house and servants' 
wages, and these he paid at stated times 
W ith the utmost exactness. He gave no- 
tice to the tradesmen of the neighbouring 
maiket towuvS, that they should no longer 
have his cll^tom if they let any of his ser- 
vants have any thing wdthojit their paying 
for it. Thus he put it out of his power to 
commit those imprudences to which those 
are liable that defer their payments by 
using Iheir money some other way than 
where it ought to go; ami whatever money 
he shad by him he knew that it was not de- 
manded elsewhere, but that he might 
safely ein})loy it as he pleased.” 

Nor has the party here quoted since 
acted alone. Somo indhiduals of firm 
juirposp, agreeing in the principle, have 
for several jears, entirelj^ maintained 
the same against every kind of oppo- 
sition. Many of tht*se persons would, 
indeed, be inclined to go further than 
our author. They say, why should debts 
under 40s. be recoverable? It appears 
to them that (he poor are as much nursed 
up into extravagance and imprudence by 
the facility of accumulating such debts, as 
their superiors are by the facility of accu- 
mulating largo ones ; and the small shop 
creditor, with whom they deal, is far 
more anxious in his books, and less scru- 
pulous in taking advantage 9 f ignorance 
and necessity, when he has once the 
upper hand over them, than the trades- 
men of the wealthier persons are likely, 
or able, to be. But as to the opponents 
of the measure proposed by qur author, 
these, they say, appear all to be too ig^ 
norant, or too short-sighted, to compre- 
hend the subject ; and when, indeed, 
they have any show of reason on their 
side, they are always arguing against 
some proposition that they have set up 
for the purpose of knocking It down, and 





which is not to he found in the pamphlet. 

Although we do not consider it our 
province to enter very largely into this 
subject, yet we must mention that few in- 
dividuals have obtained more attention on 
the part of the press than has Mr. Rosser 
in this his excellent and well-intentioned 
pamphlet, on a subject in itself perfectly 
simple, but in its bearings upon the cus- 
toms of the community one of subtle dif- 
ficulty. 

The Tradesman's Comphte Book-keeper, 

By Raymond Percival. Groom- 

bridge. 

The method of keeping accounts, is in 
this little treatise so completely divested 
of every thing superfluous or intricate, 
that any lady or gentleman who is anx- 
ious to learn a clear mode of arranging 
money concerns, may, by this pampidet, 
with a little study, form a regular system 
' — changing, of coui*se, the terms of mer- 
chants’ debts and credits, for rent or in- 
terest, and the expenditure of their es- 
tablishment. At page 4. there is a good 
and needful piece of advice. ‘ The o|)er- 
ation of balancing accounts should be 
performed daily, because, in ease of any 
omission (which will be sure to be de- 
tected in consequence) it is easier to re- 
member it on the day it occurn^d, than 
afterwards. Besides, the first principle 
with every (real) man of business, is, to 
ascertain that his cash is right before he 
goes to bed.” 

Rowhotiuims French Genders. Longman 
and Co. 

We have often had reason to conim<*nd 
Mr. Rowbotham as a clever author and 
succesSsful teacher of languages, and the 
interior of the present litUe book "is 
worthy of his former labours — neverthe- 
less we arc angry with the quackery on 
the title-page, setting forth that by means 
of his method, the French genders may 
be learned in a few hours. Yes, a child 
may be able to gabble them olF by rote 
in a few hours; but as to that sort of 
learning by which the mind obtains the 
easy use and application of them, Mr, 
Rowbotham knows very well the practice 
of years is required — why then fall into 
the puffing vice of the age ? He has saved 
his pupils some labour, it is true : at the 
same time, they must bring their usual 
quantum of application, or what is easily 
learned, is easily forgotten. There are 
AO more royal roads to learning in the 


nineteenth centuiy, than there were in 
the days of James the First, and yet, if 
we believe advertisers^ the most difiicult 
parts of languages are to begnastered in 
a few hours f 

The Magazine of Botany emd Gatdmr 
ing. British and Foreign. Edited by 
James Rennie, M.A., Professor of 
Zoology, King’s College. Vol,2. NoJlL 
G. Henderson. 

Dr. Rennie’s present publication is 
one of the literary wonders of the day, 
both for cheapness and utility. The se- 
cond lunnber is embellished with three 
plates, (‘outaining altogether nine botani- 
cal subjects, well designed and respectably 
colour(‘d — the descriptions are well writ- 
ten, and given in English as well as in 
Latin. But here we must suggest an 
improvement that would reader the pub- 
lication far mori* valuable to the youthful 
student, vvhicli is, that English names 
as well as the Latin should be appended 
at least to the descriptions of the plants. 
It ib possible that our learned professor 
may say ; “ Many of iliese plants have 
been very recently introduced into this 
country, and have not been sufficiently 
familiarised to have acquired a vulgar or 
common appellation in the language.*' 
This we are aware is the case in most 
instances, but we consider it to be the 
bounden duty of the scientific botanist 
forthwith lo make the strangers' names 
intelligible to the unleanied; to raise, at 
least, an idea in the minds of those un- 
acquainted with Latin or Greek, by al- 
ways adding to the first or family name 
of the plant, a translation of the second 
or descriptive name. For instance, here 
are no fewer than four plants whose se- 
cond appellation is derived from the form 
of their loaves — and we would ask any 
young person, gardener or agriculturist, 
who subscribes to this cheap periodical, 
whether they do not form a clearer no- 
tion of plants that are called “ The box- 
leaved Vassiuum,’* “ the Yew4eaved 
Phyllodoce,*’ or the Obtuse-leaved Dia« 
pensia; than from the same wholly in 
Latin, quoted as YmciimmSuxifolvum^^^ 
“ Phyllodoce Taxifolia,” and “ Jt>iapemia 
OhtusifoUa'* Those who will find, this 
cheap publication of use, and to such we 
address ourselves, require every assistance 
to be rendered in smoothing the mysteries 
of technical terms. Ouiers, learned 
enough to understand their meaning, will 





mpit likdy purchase works containing 
ifnore cosdy and more highly finished bo- 
tanical plates. Interest, therefore, in the 
work demands that it should make itself 
as intelligible as possible to those who 
are most likely to be its customers. 

We see with pleasure, that Dr. Rennie 
uses the classifications both of Linnaeus 
and Jussieu — they ought never to be se- 
parated. Whoever attempts to expel 
Linnams from the field of botany, is like 
one who puts out the candle of a lantern 
that he may see the better to search for 
small things in the dark. Although Lin- 
nseus may not be the all-sufficient teacher 
in the temple of science that he was once 
thought to be, he is the most luminous 
guide that has yet been ioiuid. 

2)r. Lardners Cahtnei Cycfopmlia . — 

History: The Christian Church. By 

the Rev. Henky Stebbixc, A.M. 

Vol. 2. — ^Longman & Co. 

Nothing can appear more anti-chris- 
tian than the annals of the Christian 
church — humanity cannot help shudder- 
ing at the historic detail : yet, when it is 
considered, as Mr. Stebbing justly ob- 
serves, that the Christian faith was not 
only the means of true religion, but was 
working a gradual civilisation in man- 
kind, we shall not be surprised that the 
evil passions of human nature contended 
in a constant warfare before they sub- 
mitted to the yoke, aud occasioned a fu- 
rious struggle, both m the minds of those 
who pretended to bo Christians and 
those who were not. JFrom the times of 
heathenhood to the Reformation, the hu- 
man animal was, generally speaking, in a 
state of mental savagery, and, in many 
European countries, positive personal 
barbarism ; and many an age was slain cni 
with violence and crime, before it could 
be * brought to understand that Chris- 
titmity is a religion of peace and love^ 
and not of hot-headed argument and per- 
secution. If this history is opened with 
such conviction, the readers will not 
hastily blame the faith for the faults and 
follies of frail human nature — it the 

deficiency of such reasoning that made 
(ribbon an infidel, when he searclied the 
annals of the Christian church. To'those 
who believe in the perfectibility of hu- 
man nature, such search is indeed hum- 
Iding ; and human pride is apt to throw 
the tkttlt on reli^on, when it really exists 
in own corrupt and untamed hearts. 


Mr. Stebhing has perfumed hU histo- 
rical task extremely well ; He has collected 
«facts with great skill and research, 
and told them in a very attractive style — 
and his narrative goes right onward with- 
out any dull dry passages. This second 
part commences with the eighth century, 
and leads the reader down through the 
atrocious reigns of the Greek emperors 
and the Roman pontificates, to the dawn 
of the Reformation under Wickliffe, 
.Jerome of Prague, and John Hiiss. The 
volume cannot fail to be read with interest 
by the general reader. 

We ])resiiiiie a history of the Re- 
fonnation will join in at that era. 

Lives and' J^xphits of English Highway- 
men, By C.'WniTEiiEAD, Esq., 

2 vols. 

We must consider this work in the 
light of a bookseller’s compilation. The 
narratnes, being merely the detail of in- 
cidents bearing extreme resemblance to 
each other, is exceedingly fatiguing to 
the reader. So little research has, in- 
deed, been used in putting this work to- 
gether, that Defoe’s Life of Colonel 
Jack” is quoted as a genuine autobio- 
graphy ! ! I Strange that the inimitable 
st^le of the author <)£ Robinson Crusocs 
could not at once haM' been detected by 
an author of any experience, even if he 
had never met with any of Defoe’s ob- 
scure sketches. The autobiography of 
Colonel Jack, we can assure the pub- 
lisher, is still less to be quoted as ge- 
nuine, than the still more renowrned one 
c'f Robinson Crusoe. As filling-up stuff, 
the work is crammed with quotations 
from “Guzman d’Alfarache,” done up 
as adventures pertaining to English 
thieves who performed their pranks half 
a century after that Spanish ronjance was 
translated. Besides, sundry old stories, 
hackneyed for twenty centuries, and to 
be found in the national traditions of 
every country^ are done up as modem 
thievish exploits. The memoirs of 
“ Captain Roberts,*' of “ Eugene Aram,” 
and “Barrington, the Pickpocket,” are 
the best in the collection. 

Job , — A Dramatic Poem. By Richard 
Whiffen. Smith and Elder. 

The choice of Mr. Whiffen’s subject 
makes us doubt whether he possesses that 
high taste, which althougn not always 
found inseparable from great poetic 
powers is an handmaid almost indispen* 



tiHiU 

the cefemeny. ' Mhwnii mtetids to dedicate 
the fflntaala, which he perfonxied at the 
meeting in January, to the members of 
the chib. 

Mr. Phillips’ Lectures.— Mr. ’fhos. 
Phillips, whose course of Lectures on 
singing at the London Institution, was in- 
terrupted by the melancholy^ loss of his 
wife, has resumed his interesting task. It 
has been too much the practice to say of a 
song, “it is delightful — to be sure the 
words are bad, but that is of very little 
consequence.” To this literary heresy 
Mr. Phillips opposes himself and insists 
that a higher order of talent is requisite 
for the production of lyric poetry than that 
which furnishes the unintelligible stud* by 
Tom, Dick, and Harry, of the present day. 

American Theatricals. — Sinclair 
has just terminated a very profitable en- 
gagement at the New Orleans theatre. ITie 
opera of “ La Cenerentola” had been 
played there to crowded houses. Thome, 
formerly of the English Opera-house; Mrs. 
•Knight, I'who a few years since, as Miss 
Povey, made a decided hit at Drury-lane, 
in “ Der Freischutz Mr Benedict, of 
Covent-garden ; and Mrs. Austin, arc also 
engaged. By letters, dated the end of 
January, it appears, that theatricals in most 
of the American states arc in a ilourishiiig 
condition. Sinclair has concluded an en- 
gagement for the Cincinnati Theatre, on 
the Ohio, where he opens in June. 

Demand for Oirls,— The proprietor 
of the FitzToy Theatre is advertising for 
200 little girls, to personate fairies in a 
grand Eastern Spectacle, which is m pre- 
paration. We md not conceive the stage 
of the Fitzroy to have been sufficiently ca- 
acious for the display of half that nura- 
er of beings, whether terrestial or the in- 
habitants of fairy land. 

Opera at Liverpool.— The Italian 
Opera has not been successful at i^iver- 
pool. The Liverpool Adrertner^ after re- 
gretting the thin attendances at the theatre 
on opera nights, endeavours to shame the 
inhabitants of that town inio a love of 
Italian singing by telling them that not to 
admire “ "ITie Serniramide ” and the “ Bar- 
hiere,” will argue themselves inferior in 
musical taste to their rivals “ at the other 
end of the railway.” 

A New Opera Forbidden. — \ new 
opera, announced for performance during 
the Frankfort fair, has been forbidden by 
the Censors. It was “ La Prison d’Edem- 
bourg,” in one scene of which the pri- 
soners escape by setting fire to the prison. 

The New English Opera-house. — 
Some doubts have been expressed as to 
the possilnlity of erecting the theatre by 
the^ Ist June. The late theatre was 
built in 'five months, and Mr.'Beazley con- 
VoL. IV.-^No. 4, 


I>ublin, m a llto 

foundation to opening the mmn 
reception of the public, cif 
onh ! 1'hat house is universally i^kttow- 
ledged to be a substantial, cbmhio^lous, 
and well-built theatre. ’Fhe new 
Opera-house will not he so large as the 
Dublin theatre, and there are IdO days 
from the commencement of the works to 
the proposed opening ip July. ITie build« 
ing is now rapidly proceeding — the foun** 
dations are of great solidity— the principal 
entrance to the boxes wiU be under a por- 
tico in the new street, at the eastern aide 
of the theatre. The pit-entrance will be 
in the Strand. The private box-door will 
be in Exeter-street, which private door 
uill also communicate with the dress- 
circle. 

Death of Mr. E. Knight. — ^It is 
with regret we notice the death of Mr. 
Edward Knight, after a short but severe 
illness. He was the son of the late Mr. 
Knight, the celebrated comedian in Lon- 
don Previous to his leaving England for 
the United States, Mr. Knight marrfed 
Miss Povey, of the I'heaire Riiyal, Drury- 
lane. Mr. E. Knight completed his mu- 
sical education in (iermany, under the 
celebrated Ferdinand Uica., and was es- 
teemed an excellent pianofortist and com- 
poser The private worth of ))oth Mr. and 
Mrs. Knight won them a numerous circle 
of friends in the various cities they visited, 
as well as the universal respect of a dis- 
criminating public. Ilis widow has been 
making a successful tour through the 
western states, and is now playing to over- 
flowing houses in New Orleans. Mr, 
Knight has left a daughter, who bids 
fair to inherit the musical talents of her 
parents . — I 'mtvd Gazette, 

Royal Society or Mr.sicuANS.— The 
nincty-si.xth anniversary festival of this 
institution, which took place on the 14th 
ult., \\'as a splendid treat to the lovers of 
harmony ; between two and three hundred 
amateurs anti jirofessors dined in the Free- 
masons’-liall, Lord Howe in the chair. 
Many elegantly dressed ladies occupied 
the galleries and extra seats in the hall. 
A number of glees anil madrigals were 
beautifully sung, and a band of the first 
wind instruments, perhajis in Europe, 
erfonned several marches, &c,, adrnira* 
ly. ITie donations and subscriptions 
>v€rc numerous, and the evening waiapsnt 
in the most delighiftil manner. 

Produce ok Taglioni’s Benefit,— 
Taglioni’s benefit, March 20th, was very 
productive ; the net receipts were nearly 
900/. It is understood that it was insured 
to her by the lessee at 800/. 

German Operas. — ^We are liltely to 
have a German opera also t^is year at the 
2 1 
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iBag*8 theatre> aa Laprte, thnnwh some 
^ntTncntil a)?ent6, is m treaty with several 
6f the male singers who afforded so much 
satisfaction during Monck Mason’s sea- 
son. It is expected also, that Madame 
Schroeder Devrient will also consent again 
to visit this country, although at present 
she holds out for terms. 

Ihe King’s llieatre promises one of the 
most brilliant seasons that it has expe- 
rienced for many years. The application 
from the nobility to Laporte for double 
boxes far exceeds the possibility of supply. 

Mr. Morris, it seems, cannot make up 
his mind what to^ do with his theatre in 
the Haymarket : at one time he was for 
opening it at Easter or soon afterwards, 
but at present he has made up his mind to 
wait for events. He has engaged Mrs. 
Nesbitt for his season whenever it begins. 

Mr. W. Bennett and Mr^. U R Bis»hop 
proceed to LeicCvSter, toesorclse their vocal 
talents at the Subscription concerts on the 
6th of the present month. On the 11th, 
Mr. Bennett goes to Leamington, where 
he will be met by Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Knyvett In the same week, Mr. Bennett 
will be at Birmingham, where he will be 
joined by Madame Caradori. 

Mathews is ready with ins annual mono- 
polylogue, but he does not intend to open 
the Adelphi Theatre with it until the week 
after Easter. He is ni the best health and 
spirts. 

A Bnghtonian writes, ** Vi'c have a vio- 
list in this town named Cramer who as- 
sisted at the last festival in Westminster 
Abbey; and notwithstanding his great 
age he was th^ ii.^structor of a young 
player now in the Academy, whose t,alent 
bids fair* to rival eventually some of the 
great ‘lions of the day.*” 


C0N(’ER1S. 

Royai< Musical. Festival. — ^T he first 
rehearsal oi the Royal Musical Festival 
vviil take place on Friday, 20th June, but 
performances will not commence until 
Tuesday, the 24th, and they vnll be con- 
tinued on alternate days (Sunday except- 
,ed), until Tuesday, the lat of July, wh^n 
they will conclude with HandeFs “ Mes- 
siah.’’ by the special command of her 
Majesty. The Ring takes very great in- 
terest in the success of the undertaking, 
of which there is not the smallest doubt; 
and the directors are indefatigable in their 
exertions to second his Majesty’s benevo- 
lent intentions. P^ns of the Abbey will 
be shortly Uthograbhed, which will aifUrd 
the public an idea of the splendid 
but they must atteiid the performances, that 
sense of /if'mmff jnay be gratified- 
, teethe rehefatsalR will bh 

guiuea» and tu the pmbrmad^e a ghinea; 


there will be a number of reserved 
at two guineas each, besides the royal box 
and the place.s assigned for the presidents 
and directors, with their families. 

Anc ikntConcb RTS . — ^The performance 
on Wednesday evening, the 12tnult, under 
direction of the Archbishop of York, for the 
Duke of Cambridgr, commenced with k 
selection from Handel’s “ Dettingen Te 
Duem the company stood up at the fine 
burst of chorus “ We praise thee, O God." 
Millico’s elegant trio, “ FalFnis thy throne,” 
was sung by Mrs. Knyvett, Bennett, ahd 
Phillips ; the latter threw great spirit into the 
soul-stirring song “ Why do the nations.” 
Madame Caradori Allan made her first 
appearance ; 'she sang “ Let the bright 
seraphim” in a very animated manner. She 
also sang ” Vengo avmi” with that sweetness 
of tone and flexible stile for which she has 
been long admired. MozarPs pretty 
dujtto,“ Dehprende,” by Caradori and Mrs. 
Knyvett, was encored After the flne 
recitative from The Creation. “In splendour 
bright,” sung by Mr. Bennett, Haydn’s 
magnificent chorus, “ The heavens are 
telling,” was finely performed. We have 
seldom heard Mrs. Knyvett to greater 
advantage than in Handel’s beautiful air, 
** What though I trace each herb and 
flower.” Handel’s well-known air, “ God 
preserve the Emperor,” with words adapted 
to it by Mr, Gross, of York, we believe, vvas 
well sung by Miss Clara Novello, Terrail, 
Bennett, ana Phillips. The chorus, vyas 
very grand and Imposing, — ** Lord of life, 
and light, and glory, Guide thy church and 
guard our King!” Handel’s second oboe 
concerto was performed in good style ; as 
was the sweet air out of his lessons known 
by the name of “ ’Phe Harmoiiious Black- 
smith,” Martini’s overture to “ Heniy the 
Fourth” was welcomed as an old friend by 
many an 'ancient; the oboe solo in the 
rondo was well performed by G. Cooke. 
The Duke of Cumberland was present 
during the first part. The Archbishop of 
York, Lord Cawdor, and their families 
occupied the Directors* box. 

V OCA L Soci ET Y. — ^’I'be fourth perform- 
ance of the Vocal Society, was extremely 
well attended on the 23d February. Mrs. 
Seguin sang Sphor’s beautiful aira, “Ah 
die i giorni,” exceedingly well, and wks 
loudly applauded. Miss Masson did jus- 
tice to Knapton’s very clever song, written 
by Lord Byron, “ lliere be none of beau- 
ty’s daughters.” Mr. Hobbs sang his oyn 
prize ballad with much taste. A number 
of glees were well performed, particulariy 
W. Linley’s “Hark! from yon ruin’d 
Abbey Walls,” which was called for a se- 
cond time, hnt not prsisted in. “My 
ain fire-side,” sung by Mr Bruadhtgfst, 
was, repeated. Storace’s septetto from Ihe 
Firites “Hear, O Hear, a simile itory,” 





loiidly encored. Walmsley’s elegant ad- 
dress to the cuckoo was greatly admired. 
Wilbye^s beautiful madrigal, “ Flora gave 
me fairest tlowera,’* composed in 1598, was 
T^turously received and encored ; as was 
l^renzio’s When April deck’d in roses 
gay;** composed in 1580; hitherto this 
ixmrigal has been always sung in the ori- 
ginal language ^Italian), but in order to 
render it more interesting, T. Oliphant, 
Bsq., on that occasion translated the words : 
he accomplished the task extremely well ; 
the first few notes are precisely the same 
as the beginning of Rule Britannn . 

llie only instrumental piece was a fan- 
tasia on the oboe, by G. Cooke, in which 
he displayed his superior talents; a pas- 
sage in triplets, brilliantly played, was re- 
warded with universal plaudits 

Mr. Cooke led the band, Mr. Goss pre- 
sided at the organ and pianoforte, and Mr. 
Turle conducted the madrigals. 

The fifth Vocal (voncert, was well at- 
tended • the performances gave great sa- 
tisfaction, particularly Lindley’s fanta^ua 
“on the violoncello, andMaenzio’s madrigal, 
“So saith my Fair,” composed in 1580; 
also Bennet’s quaint composition, “Thyr- 
ais! sleepestlnou ?” (1590). A number of 
glees were well performed, particularly 
T. Cooke’s “ The Clouds of Night,” which 
is a masterly composition. Miss Stephens 
made her first appearance this season; 
she was well received, and was emoted in 
the harmonized air of “ O ! listen to the 
voice of Love;” and Haydn’s canzonet, 
** My Mother bids me bind ray hair.” The 
other singers were, Mrs. Bishop, Miss C. 
Novello, Miss Woodyat, Mrs. G. Wood, 
Messrs. Vaughan, Bennett, Goulden, At- 
kins, Bellamy, Sale, Terrail, Hobbs, King, 
E. Taylor, Chapman, and Mrs. E. Seguin, 
whose exertions were most successful. 

Ribas’ and WEiprKRx’s Concert. — 
This concert took place at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, on the 14th ult., and was 
very fashionably and fully attended. A 
varied selection of music, instrumental and 
vocal, rendered this as good, perhaps, as 
any that will be given this season Miss 
Bruce made her first appearance since her 
recent severe illness, which has in no way 
impaired the sweetness, flexibility, and de- 
licacy of her voice. She sang, “ Say but 
the Word,” with her wonted taste and 

S raceful ornament. Mr. R. Allan, gave 

iellini’s Nel Furor” in a style to win 
him Warm applause. Mr. Ribas’ concerto 
Hm the fhite, composed by himself, reflects 
great credit upon his talents. Weippert’s 
concerto, by Herz, and a beautiful Swiss 
symphony for the violin, by Mori, were 
both played with the soundness of first-rate 
musicians, and afforded the greatest satis- 
^ction. 

l4N«0LN*fl-lNN-DlSPEN^AaV.— A Con- 


cert, conducted by Sir Geprge led 
by Mr. F. Cramer, and assisted by many of 
our most eminent instrumental perfotm^ira 
and vocalists, was given on the 13th ult, 
in Freemason’s Hall, Great Queep-str^t, 
in aid of the funds of the moat 

laudable charity, which, since Its establish- 
ment in 1782, has afforded medical and 
surgical assistance to upwards of 150,000 
poor persons, a large proportion of whom 
were visited at their own homes. Tha 
company, exceeded 600 persons. A spi- 
rited performance of Von Weber’s grand 
overtui e to “ Euryantbe,” commenced the 
concert, which was followed by “ Fortune’s 
Frowns,” by Rossini, admirably sung by 
Miss Shirreff, and greatly ajiplauded. Mos- 
cheles brilliantly executed his “ Recollec- 
tions of Ireland,” which were applauded 
to the echo ; whilst Madame Caradori Allan 
wasde-servedly encored in “ Come per me,” 
from “ La Somnamlmla.” Lindley’s exe- 
cution of his concerto was a magical ef- 
fort, and brought successfully to a close, 
the first act The second opened with 
Beethoven’s Grand Sinfonia, No. 7, and 
followed by Haydn’s “ With verdure clad,” 
very well sung by Clara Novello. Madame 
L!aradon Allan and Zuchclli were encored 
in their duct fiom ** II Barbiere di Sevig- 
lia, called ** Dimque io bono.” Messrs. 
H Phillips and Sapio gave their powerful 
aid on the occasion. 

Royal Academy of Music.— The first 
public concert for the season, by the pupils 
of this admirable Institution, was given on 
Sa’-urdav, the 22d ult., at the lianover- 
square Rooms. We cannot praise the e.xe- 
cution of the duet between the Misses 
Hitchcock and Birch. The intonation of 
both ladies was bad. The concerto on the 
pianoforte was correctly played by Mr. P. 
Jo] nson, who displayed considerable faci- 
lity of execution. Horsley’s glee was sung 
effectively. The gem, however, of the 
morning’s enteilainmcnt was Mr. George 
Le Jeune, in the ana and polacca out of 
the beautiful composition by Lord Burg- 
hersh, called " II Torneo.” The polaCca 
bears one of the most delightful melodies. 
Tins young man is a most promising pupil 
of the Academy. He was very warmly ap- 
plauded. We wish (lie instiuraental per- 
formers would act upon the hint which has 
been so frequently given to them, by play- 
ing their accompaniments to the vocal 
pieces more ])iano, as on this occasion, as 
oftentimes, the singers voices were in 
consequence frequently inaudible. We 
cannot avoid expressing our regret that 
liord Jlurghersh wa^ prevented attending 
the Concert by a domestic calamity. 
Mendelssohn’s beautiful and characteristic 
overture to the “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” was executed in a manner h^hly 
satisfactory. The second part of the coo* 





met can«bteil B^ethoven^s masteijy oi^- 
torio the “ Mount of Olives/' which may 
he feonsidefed a bold attempt; yet it U a 
very praiseworthy one, for it aiforda the 
pujMls an opportunity of studying a cla<»si- 
cal Compo&ition, w'hich must tend to their 
improvement ; and the W'ay they acquitted 
themselves on this occas!>ion does them great 
tredit. Mra, geguin sang the recitative 
and air, Oh ! tremble mortals/' with great 
spirit ; and Miss Birch, in the duet with 
Mr. Allen, Oh ! Father/' retrieved what 
she lost in Bellini's duet. The concert, 
on the whole, was considered to be ex- 
tremely satisfactory. 


Mfi 08 ltfi.NnLdOKAKt> Morlky's CliN- 
CEKT.— These gentlemen jraVe a concertat 
the liOwther Rooms on tne 19th ult., oh 
which occasion much of the talent of the 
metropolis rallied round them. Al. a lat«^ 
hour m the afternoon, however, they re- 
ceived an intimation that Mr. Bunn had 
issued his restriction against any of his 
conjoined company singing. The 
^ciaires were, therefore, at five o'clock in 
the afternoon, compelled to seek for Other 
assistance. Their places were soon filled. 
We have not space for particulars, but the 
concert went off to the evident gratification 
of a very crowded audience. 
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F.VAsivr Psajuay.— ^ witness 
testimony is siihiOitted to the Committee of 
Privileges and Flections iu writing, thtis 
answers the interrogatories administered to 
him (^nc'tion. *• Did or did not your 
brother, who was and is a minor, tell you 
that he had sworn (in order to vote) that he 
was above twentv-one years old?*'— Answer. 
“ No; iny hrollier told me that he had 
written the dignres 21 on a scrap of paper, 
which he put iu his shoe, and swore he was 
above 2\ *^~^New York i^aper, 

A New Language. — A committee of the 
memhers of the Academy of the Fine Arts, 
at Pails, li.nc just made a lepoit on the 
merits of M. Siidrc, who has invented a 
system of language l>y music. It appears 
that the conmiittee have found that this new 
language is vapalde of expressing all our 
ideas ; that tliese are capable of being com- 
munieatecl by soiio characters and gc$- 
tiues; that it is calculated to coinmiuueate 
those i<kas very near, or very rapidly to a 
distance ; tlun, it inu) he usevl lor open or 
secret communications ; and, lastly, that the 
system of sounds, and consequently the ex- 
pressions of the thoughts weie not liable to 
change, but would be in thcii nature perma* 
nent. The * s)mmitlee was struck particu- 
larly with the ttd van rages secured for a re- 
tiioie communication. The members resolved 
to recommend M. Sudre to Go^ennnent, in 
consequence of the universality of the ap‘* 
pUcaiton of this lingi^al telegraph, for it is 
capable of being put into practice on sea W 
land, and either at night oi by day. 

STAroEs-— One hundred and fifty casks 
of bronzed statues arrived at New York 
from Liverpool, faithful likenesses of Bona- 

g srte, Wellington, Van Bnrcn, Jackson, 
wartwoat, OainbrelMng, fiamilton, Biddle, 
aad other distingnisbed pemonagOE> which 
mraed out on inspection to be lead, some 
weighing 50lbs» The bronze figures are 
TOC of duty; lead pave three cents, per lb. 
The wlwle will be sidaied and melted dowm 
sm ann^iila^nl Let’s have tie 
WiidS»*e«icible.-AArew York ' 


Bkauty.— T t is of external objects, par- 
ticularly of objects of light, that we think 
most fiequently when we speak or hear of 
beauty ; but this does not arise from any ex- 
clusive peculiarity of the ieeling excited by 
these objects, as if ihetcim were only me- 
taphorically !ipt»lied to othe^, but because 
external objecus are continually around us, 
so us more frequently to excite the emotion of 
beauty ; and in a great measure, too, because 
the human form— itself an object of vision 
—is representative to us of the presence of 
all which we love, of those with whom our 
life is connected, and Iroin whom its hap- 
iness has been derived, or fiom whom we 
opc to derive it. It is not wonderful, 
therefore, that when we think of beauty we 
should think of that by which the emotion 
of beimtv iS most usually excited. 

Tun Gipsiis aic a relic of the old No- 
madic life. We know not that they were 
cvci better than they aie, though certainly 
the tide of society is daily leaving them 
farther behind, in the list of retrograde 
nations, we may mention the Ahyssinians; 
all their laws, customs, and forms, declare 
that they must once hu\e been a criilised 
people. At present they seem to he barba- 
rians, with a few antique traditions of civil- 
isjition; like Indians, armed with the 
weapons, and clothed in the ganuciits of 
some murdered Europe in crew.’ 

NLW’SPAPEa Paihonage in America.-— 
An editor of the Mordccai 'Noah school, 
somewhere in the East, who was lately re- 
quested to advertise for an apothecary, and 
take his pay in drugs, utterly refused to trade, 
and says “ he will take neariy all sorts of 
produce in payment for papers and adver- 
tising, such as parsnips, wboden combs, old 
clothes, cold victuals, &c., but he won't take 
physic." The' other day, a gentleman pro- 
posed to subscribe for the Rrpuhlitun^ and 
pay for it in tombstones. Witn our eastern 
brother we can say, that w’C “will mke 
nearly all sorts of produce," even including 
physic, Htit we would rather be excused' 
nM mmbiRoiies.---CmWimari KepubHeitmi 





BooK9.-*-1!lie rook is «t friend to atfri- 
e^turists, and no farmer, who considers 
his own interest, will destroy a rookery. 

I once knew this done, in compliance with 
the request of many fanners, who, two 
years afterwards, were desirous that it 
should be restored ; the wire-worms, cock* 
chafier, grubs, and other destructive in- 
sects, having greatly increased within that 
period. In order to ba convinced that 
these birds are beneficial to the farmer, let 
him observe the same field in which his 
ploughman and his sower are at work. He 
will see the fonner followed by a train of 
rooks, while the sower will be unattended, 
and hm grain remain untouched. — 
Nfiturtil tihton/ 

The Migratory Habits of Kkls. — 
So strong is their migratory disposition, 
that few things will prevent their jirogress, 
as even at the locks at Teddington and 
Hampton the young eels have been seen 
to ascend the large posts of the Hood* 
gatc^, in order to make their way when 
the gates have been shut longer than 
"usual, 'rhose ^ which die, stick to the 
posts; others, which get a little higher, 
meet with the same fate, until at last a suf- 
ficient layer of them is formed to enable 
the rest to overcome the difficulty of the 
passage A curious instance of the means 
w'hich 5 "oung eels will ha\ e recourse to, in 
Older to perform their migrations, it» an- 
nually lU’oved in the neighbourhood of 
Bristol. Near that city there is a large 
pond, immediately adjoining which is a 
stream. On the bank between thfjse two 
waters a large tree grows, the branches of 
which hang into the pond. By means of 
these branches, the young eels ascenc^ into 
the tree, and from thence let themselves 
drop into the ntreani bclo\v ; thus ini- 
Ip’ating to far distant w'aters, where they 
increase in sive, and become useful and 
beneficial to man. A friend of mine, who 
was a casual witness of this cireurn. stance, 
informed me that the tree api»eared to be 
quite alive with these little animaK. The 
rapid and unsteady motion of the boughs 
did not ajipear to impede their progress. — 
llfifL 

Swallows. — I have frequently noticed 
how apt swallows are to settle on the 
ground, in a row, or perfect line. I have 
no doubt but that many persons must have 
observed this, while they hare been walk- 
ing near the Serpentine River, in Hyde 
Park, during a fine autumnal day. The 
birds, after hawking for flies upon the sur- 
face of the water, will all at once settle on 
the path which extends across the head of 
the river in so perfect a line, that one looks 
at it with astonishment as the simultaneous 
act of the birds. Their flight is equally 
sudden and regular on the approach of an 
intruder. I hsive also notic^ this r^u- 


larity of line in yGm$ 

ing for food from their pareitts.--^/ffio. 

Tiin Duke of GLOucKSTBlt^s Elm 
Tree.— 'I t is not generally knoMm that one 
of the elm trees standing near the entt*^me 
of the passage leading into Spring Gar- 
dens, was planted by the Duke of Glouces^ 
ter, brother to Charles I. As that unfor- 
tunate monarch was walking with’ his 
guards from St. James's to Wnitehall, on 
the morning of his execution, he ti^ed 
to one of his attendants and mentioned 
the circumstance, at the same time point- 
ing out the tree.— 

Travelling in Spain. — In Spain,* 
the first consideration is the procuring 
every accommodation the country will 
allow, before persons are invited to travel 
in their conveyances ; minutiae are attended 
to, and the result is a progress in a short 
period (juite incredible, which is affecting 
the whole system of internal communica- 
tunis. The system is almost uni^^ersally 
the same. The passengers are called at a 
very early hour, when chocolate, or coffee, 
or tea, which is becoming very much the 
faihioa, is served, according to the incli- 
nation of the parties. A jmrlion of the 
journey is made, and you bait at ten or 
eleven, sooner or later, as it may be, to 
diue, as it is termed This is a regular 
dejeHtie d la iourchette. Two hours are 
allotted to this halt, when you again 
start, and generally arrive before dusk, 
aftei which supper is served. These re- 
pasts being provided entirely for the pas- 
sengers, every (me is obliged to pay a pro- 
portion, whetlier he partake or not, unless 
he spend money to a similar amount in 
some other wa)^ Whenever the coach 
stops, the opens the door, and asks 

if any one wishes to alight. Every thing 
in these conveyances is on the same uni- 
form system of polite and respectful atten- 
tion to the company and to each other. — 
C(»c/c’s Shftckeji of’ Spain, 

'J'liK Poet Gray had the odd contra- 
diction of a manly mind, and fastidious 
and somewhat effeminate manners. His 
imagination was all rural; but his birth 
atid habits lay m a town. He never took 
up a rural sport ; it dqes not seem as if he 
hast! ever been on horseback. He amused 
himself in the fields with flowers and 
jfiants, and butterflies and insects. His 
fancy supplied him with the habits of 
countrymen ; the plough* "the axe, the 
spade, the scythe and sickle, the vocations 
of the shepherd and the herdsman. Ho 
loved to contemplate the snowy whirlwind, 
the April shower, the summer-mom, "and 
the fading lights of evening, as the golden 
tintvs recede into twilight and darkness. 
His manner in society was that of petit* 
mnttre ; his solitary thoughts were never 
frivolous. He «was serious, benevolent. 





’HktA consckntious. Perhaps he 
mil too delicate fqr the rude tempers of 
world ; and he was like a tender plant, 
«diich eould not bear the ro\igh air, and 
iempesta, and frosts, 

Petrarch ' anr Laura.^A xnanu- 
ecript, on narchtnent, has been discovered 
in tne archive^ of Montpellier, consisting 
of a series of poems in the Provencal 
tongue. They are thought to have been 
from the pen of Petrarch. They make 
Irequent mention of Laura, of Vaucluse, of 
I^me, and of his coronation there. Pe- 
trarch, it is known, studied jurisprudence 
at Montpellier. 

The Shaddock contains generally 
thirty-two seeds, two of which only wjll 
reproduce Shaddocks ; and these two it is 
impossible to distinguish: the rest will 
yield, some sweet oranges, others bitter 
ones, others again forbidden frutt, and, in 
short, all the varieties of the orange ; but 
imtil the trees are actually in bearing, no 
one can guess what the fruit is likely to 
prove; and even then, the seeds which 
produce shaddocks, although taken from 
a tree remarkable for the excellence of its 
fruit, will frequehtly yield only such as 
qre scarcely eatable. Joumaf, 

French I'RAVRi.LrNG. — A company 
has just been formed in Paris to accelerate 
stage coach travelling ; a much lighter 
vehicle has been adopted, called a vt^oce, 
having four coupes, with three places in 
each, the first to be Ifr. 10c. the post, and 
the rest Ifr. throughout the whole line of 
route, including all charges. The coin- 
pany intend to commence operations next 
Math. A lighter vehicle is contemplated 
tor the Calais and iiieppe roads. A card 
of fixed prices for refreshments, adopted 
by the company, will prevent John BuU 
from suspecting imposition. 

Foreign Robbery,-— A letter of the 
4th ult. from Bologna announces that the 
diligence between that city and Home had 
wain been stopped and plundered betw'een 
Faensa and Fotii, Among the booty was 
the sum of 3,000 Roman crowns, belonging 
to Cardinal MaflSsi The robbers who ear- 
ned off the golden armilla have been taken 
and the gold recovered, though it had 
been melted down. Ibe Museum of %- 
logna possessing a drawing of the armilla, 
intends to have it recast, to resemble as 
pea% as possible the ancient one. 

An Ancient Tomb.— ITie following is 
an extract of a letter from Kertsch, in 
Russia llie director of our Museum 
has found on the bill of Mithridiates an 
ancient tomb, contauuDg a coffin of cypress 
wood, in very good preservation, in which 
there were two aksletons. 0» the top 
toere were twp aar^n amphorae ; im ono 
m yhjch is the Jgjjto rf a dog in relief, 

vitli til, Cheek At 


the feet of the skeletons were t'vo vases in 
alabaster, a metallic mirror, a small cup 
psunted black, and aimther beautiful vase, 
ornamented with designs in red. On pne 
of the sides of this vase the ;l^ures of the 
three fatal sisters, with their attributes, 
are distinct^ marked. Although this ves- 
sel has suflered much from time to time, 
there remain traces of gilding, and of 
the oil colours in which the garments of 
the figures were painted. Tne vase is 
valuable from its remote antiquity, it be- 
ing well known that the manufacture of 
these vases ceased on the conquest of 
Greece by the Romans. It has also an 
additional interest from the circumstance 
of there never having been any object of 
the same kind hitherto found at Kertsch, 
or in any other part of New Russia.” 

When to leave off Drinking. — 
When you feel particularly desirous of 
having another glas,s, leave olF— you have 
had enough. When you look at a distant 
object, and appear to see two, leave off - 
you have had too much. Wfeu you knock 
over your glass, spill youi^wne upon the 
table, or are unable to recollect the words 
of a song you have been in the habit of 
singing for the last half-dozen years, leave 
the company - you are getUng troublesome. 
When you nod m the chair, fall over the 
hearth-rug, or lurch on a neighbour's 
shoulders, go home — ^you are dead drunk. 

Probable effect opTEMPE^fNCB. — 
The last report of the American Temperance 
Society, show^ing the inconceivable mis- 
chiefs resulting from their consumption of 
ardent spirits, states that — one hundred 
million dollars was a sum far less than was 
annually lost to the United States by this 
destructive traffic— a sum which would 
purchase 4,000,000 sheep, 400,000 head 
of cattle, 200,000 cows, 40,000 horses, 

500.000 suits of men’s clothes, 1,000,000 
of boys’ ditto, 500,000 women’s ditto, 
1,000,000 girls’ ditto, 1,200,000 barrels of 
flour, 800>000 barrels of beef, SOQ^OOG of 
pork, 3,0(>0J000 bushels of corn, 2,000,000 
bushels of potatoes, 10,000,000 lbs. of 
sugar, 400,000 lbs. of rice, and 2,000,000 
gallons of molasses; it would also build 

1.000 churches, support 2J)00 ministers 
of the Gospel, build 8,000 school houses* 
furnish 500,000 newspapers, and all in a 
single year ! 

Model of a Pyramid.— At the Duke 
of Sussex’s late touveraaziom^ at Kensing- 
ton Palace, the attraction of |he evenim 
was a splendid toodel of the great pyramid 
of Cheops* coinj[>osed of 43,OPO pieces of 
cork* and a vertical section of the pyramiji, 
from which it appears that the pyramid 
was not only built upon„ but round a rock^ 
which;^ it IS stated, ritos in tbe centre 
of the jpyramid ISO feet* on the apex pf 
which to whet is caUed the Clue^’s 





ChatDiber, The pyramid was origmally 
covered with ph^er or mortar, whicn 
made the surface even, and thus rendered 
the ascent so difficult as to be accounted 
by the ancients a great feat : this plaster 
having now fallen off, the ascent is easy. 

Hobriblk Suttee.— <Froni the Bom-k 
bay Courier of Sept. 28 .)— Ihe Rajah of 
Eedur, a small independent state beyond 
the British frontier in Gtizerat, died in the 
afternoon of the 12 th of August last; and 
when the event, which was for some little 
time concealed, became known to his 
household, seven of the Ranees (his wives) 
rushed into the apartment where the. dead 
body lay. 'ITie mother of the present 
young Kajah was alone ignorant of the 
fact of the death, being detained in her 
room by the Karbarees, or native minis- 
ters. On the morning of the . 5 th the 
above seven Ranees, two concubines of 
different castes from the Rajah, one per- 
sonal man-servant, and four female slaves, 
were taken down with the corpse and burnt 
, with it, before the whole assembled popu- 
lation of Ecdttl. FAxry body of influence 
is stated to have aided in the horrid tra- 
gedy ; and not a single person, either con- 
nected with the Rajah's family, or other- 
wise, appears to have interposed a solitary 
effort, hy word or deed, to prevent these 
fourteen unfortunate people from taking 
the fatal step of burning with their chiefs 
body. ,On the contrary the greatest ala- 
crity was shown on all sides to complete 
this infamous outrage. One of the Ranees 
was several months advanced in preg- 
nancy { another, who had throughout 
shown a disinclination to sacrifice herself, 
had only been married nineteen months to 
the Rajah, and was under twenty years of 
age. Just before the lighting of the 
funeral pile, the eldest Ranee (sixty years 
of age) addressed the Karbarees, saying 
that “ she herself had always determined 
to burn with the Rajah, and that no expos- 
tulation would have turned her from her 
purpose, but that it was strange she had 
not heard one word of dissuasion or com- 
passion expressed by any one.” She con- 
cluded her remarks by desiring them to go 
and live on the plunder they were securing 
to themselves by the destruction of their 
chiefs family. The Karbarees were in- 
fluenced, it is understood, in sparing the 
life of the surviving Ranee, as she is the 
mother of the late Rajah’s oidy son, and 
her loss might have been injurious to their 
interest. An extensive pillage of the Ra- 
jah’s personal property, consisting of 
Various valuables in jewels, &c., is stated 
to have taken place for the benefit of the 
Karbarees.— well may Mr. Foynder (the 
director) urge the East India Company, 
knd the public to use every influence to 
put an end to such unparallwd strodlies ! 


And Vet he stands as it were efoee in the 
cause t the reader, even, reads and forgets 
the occurrence. ^ 

Kites in the Ain.—The fats has, from 
the extent of its wings and tail, wry peat 
command of the atmosphete and posses^ 
sion of itself in that element. It does not 
bear along in straight lines, but wheels fa 
curves, which it is constantly opening aita 
closing, and always in a smooth and pass* 
ful manner, without any jerks : and if H 
were possible to trace a day's path of a klfak 
it would be a very fine specimen of looped 
curves, llie kite can hover for a lon|^ 
time over the same spot, with very little 
exertion of the wings, and though there is 
a fresh breeze ; and there are times (proba- 
bly when It has lost sight of some prize on 
the ground, or discovered that the prize 
over which it was hovering was no prize at 
all) at which it will ** give itself to the 
wind,” and drift to leeward in very beau- 
tiful style, and apparently with comnletr 
self-posses.sion. Kites will also sometimes 
turn down the wind to escape the more 
powerful falcons, which, though they do 
not attack the kite, often frighten it, and 
make it lose its prey: and as going down 
the wind is not a habit of the falcons, the 
kite gets away from them hy the manceuvre. 
That manceuvre, though held in great con- 
tempt by the falconer, is by no means an 
ungraceful or an uninteresting one : the 
bird rides lightly on the wind, but retains 
its self-command, so that it can take a new 
direction whenever it pleases. The axis of 
its body is placed at an angle to the udnd, 
which is smaller in proportion as that is 
stronger, and the windward wing is ele- 
vated, 80 that the wind takes the un^r 
side at an angle, and tends to raise the bird 
obliquely upward, while its weight presses 
downward and counteracts. When looked 
at, the bird always has in these cases the 
appearance of descending as it drifts : but 
that is an optical deception ; for all thi^s 
that are higher than the eye appear to de- 
scend as they recede, even though they m 
rising, and the kite may often be observed 
to have gained height while thus appearing 
to float downward. If on riiese occasions 
an alarm is given, the bird hauls closer to die 
ndtid and makes off.— Aiudie’sBriiisA 
A Female Guard.— The Nizam has R 
guard formed entirely of women. Th^e 
Amazons are under a state of military dis- 
cipline, can go through the m^uuand 
platoon exercises of the general ariR< An 
European officer, tvhose curihsity hadbacu 
excited to se ) tfas femafa prmoriaA band, 
observed with astonishment that the b% 
drummer, or rather the beater of the btg 
drum, had her instrument suspended be^ 
hind, instead of having it in the usual po- 
sition, and was in this attitude hamtuenug 
away with great execution. 




Biriksy 


^ OF Fortune. ^R owland 

tlie once wealthy London bjinker, 
whose soeiety was songbt for by nobles, 
parties were every thing that was 
at#sh ; whose dinners were rivalled only 
by WiUiam Curtis in the east, or I.iord 
< SeUtofi in the west; whose influence and 
eteacter in the world stood high, and 
apparently immovable, impervious, and 
unimpeacnable, is npw the mere creature 
of passing charity, the object of common 
bounty, of mere eleemosynary aid and 
support, tor years' he has been the inmate 
of a debtors’ gaol in New York, which is 
described as one of the most loathsome 


piisonsi in the wodd* and has been fed and 
clothed by the hand of the stranger. 

A RICH BEOGAR.^An old woman of 
Calais, who lived updn alms, having lately 
died, a sum of no less than 10,000 francs 
in d^erent kinds of coin was found in the 
hovel which she occupied. 

Coins in the British Museum. — 
The number of coins purchased by the 
British Museum between Christmas, 1832, 
and Christinas 1833, was 3,969, of which 
659 were pennies, of William the Con- 
fjueror; 296 were coins of the Kings of 
Northumberland, and of the Archbishop 
of York ; and 2?012 Greek and Roman. 


mutriagf aun 


BIRTHS 

Mar. TthySt Middleton Rectory, near Man* 
Chester, the lady of the Rev. C. J. Way, of a 
daughter — ^Mar 10th, at Woodford, Essex, 
Mrs John Knowles, of a danghter-*.In Brn* 
ton-street, the lady of George La Touche, 
of a daughter — Mar. 8th, at Hampstead, 
Mrs. P. Earle, of a danghter>-Mar. 7th, at 
Hook, neat Odiham. Hants, the lady of the 
Rev. E U. Larkeof of a son.— Mar. 15th, at 
Lynn, the ladyM the Rev. Ambrose Goode, 
chaplain to the Hon East India Company, of 
a daughter— Mar. 15th, in Bruton-street, Mis. 
Beauvoire Berens, of ason— Mar.lTtli, Lady 
Eusan Lygon, of a son— Mar. 19th, in Bruton* 
street, the lady of B. Travers, Esq. of a 
son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Mar. 4th, at Alne, Vaughan Edwards 
Vaughan, Esq., of Rheola and Lanely, Gla- 
morganshire. to Harriet Amelia, second 
daughter of Edward Swaluston Strangways, 
Esq., of Alne Hall, Vorkshire-i-Feb.28th, at 
Cardross, Dumbartonshire, Captain WUUam 
Edward Afured EUibit, 29tli Regiment Madras 
Native Infantry, to Isabella, eldest daughter 
of the late Thomas Ritchie, ^q., of Greenock 
—Mar. 6th, at Dover, Robert Shore Mttnes 
Bouebette, son of the Surveyor-General pf 
Canada, to Marianne, daughter of tiie Hon, 
Herbert Gardnur— Mar tlth, at Blanther- 
wycke, Gerard Noel Hoare, Esq., nejdiew to 
Lord Barham, to Sophia lilias, daughter of 
Stafford O'Brien, Lsq., of Blatherwycke — 
Mar. 15th, at Bi^hton, P. Stewart, Esq., 
Bombay civil-service, to Matilda Frances, 
daughter of the late W. Dawson, Esq., qyf 
St. Leonard*s-hill, Berks— Mar. 18th, in 
vendtsh-square, the Earl of Kerry to the 
Hon. Miss Ponsonby, daughter of Viscount 
Duncannon— Mar. 17th, at Gretna-gteen, and 
aipun at Marylebone on the 19th, C.F. Schra- 
der, £sq., to Harriet, daughter of General 
Nortiiey Hopkins, of Overpark, Bucks— 
Mar. tmh, Rev WiO, Moore, Hector of W est 
Barkwith, and Vicar of Stixwold, in ilie 
county of Lincolii, to Emily Ann, widow of 
Major G. H. Rigby, late of the H. t. C.’s ser- 
vtee— Mar. IStb, at Aston, Warwickshire, by 
the^ Rev. J. Smith; M.A., Mr. J Kendiaf, 
junior partner in the tirm of Kendall and 


Sons, to Harriet, youngest daughter of the late 
T. Mole, Esq., of the Poplars, near Bir- 
mingham, 

HEATHS. 

Mar. Cth, of consumption, Mr. John Morris, 
nine years mathematical master in Uxbridge 
school— Mar. 7th, at his resM|||i(ce, Connter- 
hiji New Cross, from a sudueh fit of apo* 
pfe\\, Mr. Thomas West, formerly of Thread- 
needle-street. London— Mar. 8th, at the Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich, in the 70th year of liis 
age. Major Gen. Sir George Biilteel Fisher, 
K.C.H., Commandant of the Garrison — 
Mar. 7th, suddenly, at Old Brompton, in the 
4.5th year of her age, Mrs. Charles Maude, 
widow of the late Charles Maude, Esq , of 
the Ordnance Department — Mar.»9Ui, at 
Riimsgate, aged 72 years, John Henry Camp- 
bell, Esq., formerly Major to the 23d Regi- 
ment of Royal Welsh Fnzileers^Mar.Sih, the 
infrtiit daughter of the Solicitor-General— 
Mar. 2d, at Paris, Charles Henry Templeton, 
Esq., late of Trinity Collece, Cambridge, son 
of Thomas Templeton, Ksq., formerly of Cal- 
cutta— Mar. 9th. at Brighton, William Bik- 
nelt. Esq., in the 82d year of his age— 
Mar. 7tb, R. Best. Esq., late Secretarjr of the 
Bank of England, in the 87th year of his age 
—Mar. 17th. at her residence in Southamp- 
ton place, Euston-sqiiare. deeply and de- 
serv«*dly lain|nted by her family and friends, 
Mary, widow of the late John George Graeff, 
Esq., in her 59tii year— Mar. 14tli, of a rapid 
decline, Mr. J. Palmer, Governor of St. Mar- 
tin’s Workhouse- Mar. 1 7th, in Devonshire- 
street, aged 76, Mrs. Morler, relict of Isaac 
Morler, Esq., late Consul Geheral at Con- 
stantinople— Mar. IGtii. at Dublin, aged 73, 
Mrs, Bunn, mother of the lessee of Drury- 
lane and Covent-garden— Feb, 28th, at Bros- 
sels, the Riglit Hon. Ladv Charlotte Adelaide 
Constance Fitzgerald.— Mar. 17th, at Meck- 
lenburg square, Robert Barron, Esq., aged 
62— Mar. 12ih, at Wiesbaden, EH/a. wife of 
Captain Gardiner— Mar. IGth, Daniel Capel, 
Es<|., late Captain of the 14th Light Dragoons, 
third son of the late W. Capel, &q., of Prest- 
biiry-house, near Cheltenlmin— Mar. 19th, at 
Westhorpe, near Southwell, Notts, Charlotte 
Anne, only daughter of R. Warrand, £aq„ 
aged year and ten months. 
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MEMOIR OF JANE SEYMOUR, THIRD QUEEN OF HENRY VIIL 


Illustrated hy a beautifully coloured 

The personal history of Jane Seymour 
is little known, nor was there a single 
jiction of her life recorded that appeared 
to spring from her own free will. Authors 
are profuse in epithets of panegyric on 
this lady; and we find in the annals of her 
times she is called the gentle^ the mildy 
and the excellent Jane Seymour, Few 
readers of history pause to ask themselves 
the question — wherefore ? She was cer- 
tainly a woman of a quiet temper, and as 
there is so little known of her early youth, 
she was most likely of a disposition ex- 
ceedingly retired. That she had great 
beauty is a self-evident truth, of which 
Holbein’s portrait bears ample testimony ; 
and though beauty and temper are de- 
sirable qualities in woman, yet there re- 
quires something more estimable than 
either, to justify the praises with which 
historians have loaded the mcmoiy of 
this queen — the very historians who can- 
not avoid bearing witness to the somewhat 
astounding facts, that sweet, placid, smiling 
Jane Seymour first stole the heart of her 
friend’s husband, who falsely accused, and 
thereby caused to be immolated, the wife 
of his bosom, that her place might be 
filled by the beauteous Lady Jane ; and 
that this fair one married the murderer 
the very day after the death of his 
victim without any outward show of re- 
luctance. In this case the most chart- 
table inference that can be drawn is, that 
though a party concerned in the perpe- 
tration of atrocious evil, she was but 
a passive agent in it. Such a character 
deserves to be pitied, but surely not to be 
praised: for if there is no positive evidence 
VoL. IV.— No. 6. 
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that Jane Seymour, independently and of 
her own will, did harm, there is not a 
shadow of proof that she e\er did, or in- 
tended to do, any good. Those who read 
history may wonder why the writers of it 
unanimously join in commending this 
woman’s character; but the question is 
easily solved. The Seymours were the 
leaders of the protestant party, which was 
then and has been ever since triumph- 
ant: the leaders of any party will meet 
with partisans, even if guilty of very 
startling acts. Jane Seymour was the 
mother, though flead, of the heir-apparent 
in the most servile era that England ever 
knew. The flatterii»g writers of the limes 
be-praised the memory of the sultana- 
mother that had borne the despot Henry 
a lining son ; ahd modern historians have, 
with their usual parrot-like imitativeness, 
copied the phrases of their interested 
predecessors, wholly blind to the fact, 
that this mild-tempered beauty was a 
passive adulteress and murderess. Had 
she not slily listened to the wooing of a 
married man, the husband of her bene- 
factress, the blood of Anna Boleyn*" 
perhaps would not have been shed ; at 
least she wouldfnot have been, as in our 
eyes and the ^eye of the thinking world, 
the ostensible cause of so dreadful a 
bnitiditv# "Would* 'not a good woman 
have asked herself, when she saw the in- 
crease of the king’s passion — What is 
to be the end of this ? 

*' The dial spake not, but it made shrewd signs,. 
And pointed full upon the stroke of murder.*' ^ 

* Seethe portrait and memoir of this unfor- 
tunate queen in the Ho, for September, 1833 . 
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Are we too severe upon this lady, by thus 
divesting her of the ancient trappings of 
renown that she has worn undisturbed 
for ages ? Surely not : for if in the eyes of 
lypman the rule of right is to be per- 
verted by the false lights of a political in- 
fluence, how is upright cond uct to be appre- 
ciated, or where on earth to be found? 
There is a woe, and a bitter one, denounced 
against those who call good evil, and evil 
good. The sixteenth century abounded 
with examples of glorious resistance to 
e^il effected by female virtue; and let us 
not place the ))assive]y wicked Jane 
Seymour on the same historical pedestal 
as the nobly independent Jane Grey, or 
the suttoring Anno Askew. Neither let 
us scruple to visit with )a^f abhorrence 
that adultery of the mind^ which caused 
Jane Seymour to be wooed and won while 
Henry's wife ivas living; since short time 
for courting there was between Anna Bo- 
leyn\s dying and Jane Seymour's wedding 
da) ; for the former occurred on the 19th, 

> and tlie hr ter on the 20th of May, 1536. 
Henry was married to Jane* Seymour at 
Wolfhall, ill Wiltshire; a fact scarcely 
mentioned in history. He was thus absent 
from the metropolis at the time of Anna 
Boleyns execution; so that humanity 
was spared the outrage of seeing the wed- 
dmg and murder going on in the same 
vicinity on two succeeding days. Henry 
paid Jane the compliment of marrying 
her at her family rc'uirnce. 

The family of St. Maur, or St. Martha, 
now called S .ymour. came originally 
from a town of (ho same name in Nor- 
mandy. Their anceslor followed the 
fortunes of William the Conqueror, anti 
shared in his success. We find this notice 
in Camden, in m’s account of Monrnouth- 
x*r • — “ Not lar iroin Cahiecut are 
Womidy and Penhow, the seats of the 
illustrious family of St. Maur, now cor- 
ruptly called Seymour. About the year 
Gilbert Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, 
aided William St. Maur to wrest W’oundy 
from the Welsh; and St. Maur kept pos- 
^ssion by the law of the strongest. The 
Seymours in the next century increased 
their consequence by marrying an heiress 
of one of the brandies of the illustrious 
family of the Beauchamps.” 

. Mistress Jane Seymour, as sh»‘ is called 
in chronicle, was the third daughter of 
Sir John Seymour, of Wolfhall, in Wilt- 
shire, and his wife Elizabeth, daughter of 
H6nty Wentworth, of Nettlebted, in Suf- 
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folk : her father, previous to her elevation, 
held the situation of governor of Bristol 
Castle. 

The first occurrence known with any 
certainty of this lady is that she was 
one of the maids of honour to Anna 
Boleyn ; and as it is said that the friend- 
ship of these ladies was of long continu- 
ance, it is probable that this attendance 
commenced before the marriage of Anna, 
since we find she had other ladies of as 
good a family as the Seymours in her 
household while the divorce was pending, 
and Anna held the chains of the fickle 
king's fancy. At tliis time Jane Sey- 
mour was her favourite friend, and, if we 
mav judge from Holbeiirs pictures, nearly 
the same ago with her unfortunate mis- 
tress. 

That Anna Boleyn was a zealous pro- 
tesiant is well known; and with the ardour 
and energy of her decisive character, she 
laboured to convert all around her to the 
protestant faith, and from her Jane Sey- 
mour received the first principles of pro- 
testantism. It is to be feared that both 
the friends were partisans of a fierce con- 
troversy, rather than true disciples of the 
pure reformed religion. Had the faith 
of either reached as far as conscience, 
A nna would have shrunk with horror from 
the passion of the king, the husband of 
the virtuous Callierine ; while Jane in her 
turn would not have received the king’s 
adulterous addresses, with the further ag- 
gravation lliat he was the husband of her 
beiicfactr(‘ss, the friend of her youth. 
The religion of each must have been self- 
eftded, or it would have produced purer 
LMaiduct. These ladies, then, instead of 
being regarded as the pillars and promo- 
ters of our church, arc, if tried by the 
inflexible rule of right and wrong, its 
shame and roj>roa(‘h ; for they made reli- 
gion a party to their own selfish views. 
Keformation must per force have taken 
place in England about that era ; and it 
is the vvorst sorrow of the Church of En- 
gland, that Catholicism received its first 
blow from the vile passions of Henry 
VIII. Conscientious protestants mourned 
it then — they niouni it now, and with deep 
reason ; for the abuses that Henry’s wick- 
edness interwove with the Reformation, 
are the excuses which the enemies of the 
Church of England ever plead in order 
to effect her destruction. 

We have said that Anna Boleyn was 
an active agent in obtaining protestant 
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converts, and one little anecdote will 
show that in her own household she left 
nothing undone which could }> remote 
the work of contro\ersy. It is related 
Strype, During the time of Ilemy' s 
courtship of Anna Boleyn, while the di- 
vorce was pending, Anna was attended with 
little less than royal state. Among the 
ladies of her retinue there was a fair 
young gentlewoman named Gaynsford; 
and her equerry was George Zouch, a 
young gentleman of noble lineage ; be- 
tween these two some aifection presently 
sprang up, and in the course of their “ love 
tricks, '' George one day snatched a book 
from the hands of Mistress Gaynsford, 
who was busily reading instead of attend- 
ing to him. It was a book that her mis- 
tress Anna Boleyn had lent her, strictly 
charging her tore^ad it in order to complete 
her conversion to the protestarit faith. 
This book was one of TindaVs forbuhlen 
works, which Wolsey had carefully con- 
cealed from the king ; and he had taken 
measures, in the unsettled slate of his 
mind in regard to religion, that Henry 
should never see it. George Zouch 
kept the book from Mrs. Gaynsford, in 
order that it miiiht never engage her at- 
tention from him; again the young lady 
with tears and prayers beggtjd him to 
restore it to her, but as George liked to 
be implored by her he loved, he re- 
mained perversely obstinate, and kept it 
to tease her. One day w'hen he was at 
service in the King’s chapel, he took it 
into his head to read the book of his 
beloved, and was entirely captivated 
with the stylo. The dean of the chapef, 
desirous to see what the young gentle- 
man was perusing with so much attention, 
snatched it out of his hand, and finding 
that it was the forbidden protestant book, 
he carried it to Cardinal Wolsey, Mean- 
time Anna Boleyn questioned the joung 
lady respecting the book she had lent 
her, whereupon the girl, terrified at the 
loss of a book of so much consequence, 
fell on her knees, and confessed that her 
lover had stolen it, and tormented her by 
keeping it from her. Anna Boleyn 
sent for the culprit, and inquired into 
the matter; and when she heard the fate 
of lier book, she was not angry with the 
lovers ; but,” said she, it shall be 
thwi clearest book that ever dean or car- 
dinal took away.” Then hastening to 
king, she entreated that Henxy 
would interpose to recover the stolen 
volume $ a request with which the monarch 
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instantly complied* The first use Anne 
Boleyn made of her restored treasure was, 
to entreat the king to read it ; the king 
complied, and said that ^‘it was fit for him 
and all kings to read,” The perusal of 
this book is supposed to have settled 
Henry’s wavering mind, in regard to the 
great change that followed. 

From this circumstance may be 
gathered, that the active mind of Anna 
Boleyn was constantly employed in con- 
verting all around her to the protestant 
doctrines; and to her may he traced the 
conversion of Jane Seymour, who suc- 
ceeded her unhappy mistress as head of 
the protestant party, winch was neces- 
sarily the political as well as religious 
faith of the Seymour family, seeing that 
it was opposed to the catholic, who con- 
sidered tho Princess Mary as rightful 
heiress to the crown. When Queen 
Anna Boleyii lost her boy by a prema- 
ture confinement, it is said that the acci- 
dent was occasioned by the bitter grief 
the queen felt at witnessing the atten- 
tions that the king paid to her friend 
Jane Seymour, whereby she well knew 
that she had lost his iickle heart. Un- 
fortunately the king had constantly the 
opportunity of beholding the dangerous 
beauty of Jane in the intimate inter- 
course of private life, owing to the affec- 
tion that Anna ever cherished for her, 
which caused her to have her insidious 
rival ever near her. Jane Seymour was 
the court beauly, though very little 
youngiT than Anrm Boleyn, having seen 
only her thirtieth year. It is already 
mentioned th«Tt Jane Seymour espoused 
the king the very day after the murder 
of her friend. * In the eyes of some this 
may not appear a degree more atrocious 
than Anna Boleyn's conduct to the ad- 
mirable Queen Catherine, whom she sup- 
planted; but it must be remembered that 
there were no ties of early love between 
them ; they had never taken sweet 
counsel together, or been familiar 
fi-iends,” 

The Seymours were a cfrm&mg family; 
and Queen Jane, and her celebrated 
brothers, sacrificed every kindly feeling 
of the heart to ambition : for Jane tho 
queen, Thomas the lord high admiral, 
and Edward duke of Somerset and Pro- 
tector, fell in turn miserable victims to 
their pride of place. 

•At Wolf hall, her father’s seat, in Wilt- 
shire, whither Henry went during egeeu- 
tion of Anna Boleyn. 
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Jane Seymour enjoyed the throne of 
her wretched friend little more than a 
year. Her advancement opened an ex- 
traordinary career of honours to her 
handsome aspiring brothers. Whatever 
was done in the political world was 
effected by them ; the queen remained a 
quiet cipher; and the only circumstance 
recorded of her is, that, in company with 
Henry, she once rode across the Thames 
from Westminster to Greenwich, when 
it was frozen over in 1537. 

On the 12th of October, 1537, she 
gave birth to the long-desired heir to the 
English throne. To aggravate the im- 
putation of brutality Justly affixed to the 
conduct of Henry on many occasions, 
some writers have assigned as the ^use 
of Jane Seymour s death, the anxiety of 
Henry to save his child, and that he 
mercilessly commanded that the wretched 
mother should be sacrificed for the 
well-being of the infant. Such were the 
reports the day: though they were attri- 
buted to the calumnies of the papists, 
such conduct was but too like the mon- 
ster, and is corroborated by the death 
of the unfortunate lady. The birth of 
Edward VL and the death of his mother 
took place at Hampton Court — ^that mag- 
niiicent palace which the rapacious king 
had a few years before wrested from 
Cardinal Wolsey, and he himself newly 
fixed his residence therein. 

The infant prince was bo-n on the 
morning of the vigil of St. Edward ; and 
this young professor (»f protestantism was 
named after one of the most catholic 
saints in the calendar, Edward the Con- 
fessor, who was likewise considered as his 
patron saint. His birth was hailed with 
great rejoicings by the populace. The 
baptismal service was performed on 
the 'day of the infant's birth, apparently 
after the catholic ritual, in the chapel of 
Han^ptqn Palace; and to make the scene 
more exfraordin^, Archbishop Cran- 
mer and the catholic Duke of Norfolk 
stood godfathers to the infant; and his 
sister the Lady Mary, afterwards the 
queen, of persecuting memory, answered 
p godmotner to her bab^ brother, hold- 
ing iiim in her arms during the service, 
and perhaps wishing all the time to 
strangle him. The font, which was of 
silver, was guarded fay Sir John Russel], 
Sir Fiancis Brian, Sir Nicholas Carewe, 
and Sir Anthony Broam^'in aprons, with 
towels idiout their shoulders. And 
figuring In tUb cerememy we find the 


wretched frither of Anna Boleyn, Sir 
Thomas Boleyn, Earl of Wiltshire, who 
bore a great wax taper, and wore a towel 
about his neck. * The Princess Eliza- 
beth, then an infant not three years 
old, was carried by Edward Seymour, 
the brother of the dying Queen Jane. 
The office of the little princess was to 
bear the chrysm, the white robe in 
which infants that are baptised are en- 
veloped, according to the catholic cere- 
monial. The Marchioness of Exeter 
followed with the child, which she held 
till it was transferred to the godmother. 
When the ceremony had been performed, 
and the gifts offered at the font, the 
unconscious infant was borne in state to 
the apartment of the queen, to receive 
the blessing of its dying mother. 

After lingering in great agony about 
thirty-six hours, Jane Seymour expired, 
Oct. 14, 1537. 

The next ceremony that occupied the 
attention of the court was her funeral, 
which was performed with the utmost 
splendour. . The order for the interment 
is dated the 29th of October, at the 
Herald* s-office, where she is designated 

most high, most excellent, and most 
Christian princess.” Uni ike her unhappy 
predecessor Anna Boleyn, she was not 
hurried to an obscure grave, but con- 
veyed with great pomp to Windsor, and 
buried in the middle of the choir of the 
chapel of St. George. At St. Paurs, 
and at every parish church in London, 
masses and dirges were performed for 
thu protestant lady after the catholic 
ritual. The king still wore mourning 
for her when he kept Christmas at Green- 
wich, nor did the court change this 
mournful garb till after Candlemas-day 
following. It is singular to remark, that 
the Princess Mary officiated at the 
funeral of her protestant mother-in-law, 
as well as at the baptism of 4icr brother. 
Indeed, there seems to have been be- 
tween these ladies an extraordinary inti- 
macy, perhaps as much induced by Mary*8 
hatred of Anna Boleyn, as by the pliable 
expediency of Jane*s disposition, which 

* The next dny the Earl of Wiltshire was 
smnmoned to surrender all his ulacss at court 
to the new favourites. Edward and Thosiffw 
Sejmour ; he had clung to his pirefemeat till 
that hour. Six months nfierwards, be died bro- 
ken-hearted at Blickling-hall. Norfolk^ not for 
the loss of his gidlent heir, George Boleyn, 
Vtbeount Rochford, or the fate of bm 

daughter Queen Anna, but owing to his own 
disgrace it eonrt 
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appears truly of that smooth unfeeling 
quality that courtiers of either sex aro 
known to possess in a peculiar degree* Jane 
Seymour was the only one out of all 
Henry's wives whose memory received the 
marks of respect that are usually paid (out 
of decency at least) by widowers : nay, 
he carried his regard so far, as to remain 
unwedded two whole years, declaring 
that Queen Jane had been so loving, 
dutiful, and meek a spouse, that he felt 
no inclination to wed immediately, al- 
though he had received very good offers* 
Lord Herbert declares Jane Seymour to 
have been the discreetest, fairest, and 
humblest of all Henry's wives ! ! Henry 
left in his will that he was to be buried 
at Windsor, by the side of the mother 
of his heir. He had erected there 
a monument for himself and his wife, 
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to the state of exhaustioii |0 wfiicU ftfl 
had left his treasuiy; end dtinng the 
civil wars it was puIlM down/ and sold for 
the value of the brass. The COSoS of 
Henry and Jane Seymour were dis- 
covered in the choir, when Charles L 
was buried, and more recently, during 
the search that George IV., when Re- 
gent, made for the burial-place of 
Charles I. 

Southey, in his funeral song for the 
Princess Charlotte, winch certainly is the 
finest poem that has been written by any 
laureate on any subject belonging to his 
peculiar vocation, thus alludes to the 
grave of Jane Seymour at Windsor, and 
draws withal a brief and spirited sketch 
of the evil doings of her detestable hus- 
band 


Henry, too, hath here his part. 

At the gentle Seymour’s side j 
With his best beloved bride. 

Cold and quiet here arc laid 
The ashes of that fiery heart. 

No with his tyrannic spirit. 

Shall our (charlotte’s soul inherit. 

No, by Fisher’s hoary head ; 

By More, the learned and the good ; 

By Catherine’s wrongs and Boleyn’g blood ; 

By the life so basely shed 
Of the pride of Norfolk’s line, 

By the axe so often red, 

By the fire with martyrs fed ; 

Hateful Henry not with thee. 

May her happy spirit be ! 

DESCRIPTION OP THE PORTRAIT. a magnificent owche of emeralds on the 
The chaperon is of black velvet, faced chest, from which depend three pear 
with fawn-coloured velvet, barred with gold^ pearls. The cordeliere is of pearls, and 
the point behind docs not hang down emerald medallions of wrought gold, 
as in the portrait of Anna Boleyn, but a finishing with a rich ornament of erne- 
fold of the velvet falls on the right shoul- raids sot in gold, and a pear pearl 
der like a lappet ; the border of the drop. The gloves are of tanned leather, 

head dress is a five-cornered frame of worked and cuffed with gold. It appears 

gold, studded with pearls ; there are two that Jane Seymour did not alter the taste 
cross folds of fawn-coloured gauze next in dress introduced by the unfortunate 
the forehead. The dress is a superb robe Anna Boleyn, since there is an apparent 
of crimson velvet, with a square corsage, likeness in general fashion to tne cos- 
bordered with gold and pearls set in tume of Anna Boleyn, although the dress 
twos. The redraw sleeves arc exceedingly is still richer and the materials more 

graceful in form, they give a very fine costly* The satins and velvets of that 

fall to the shoulders ; they are of fawn- ela were of surprisijig beauty and dura- 
coloured figured plush, or velvet. The bility ; they were exceedingly expen- 
under sleeves are of the same material sivc, and the European courts were sup- 
with%the dress ; they fit close to the arm, plied with them from Venice and Genoa ; 
but* are slashed at the wrist. The sku:t and these cities chiefly imported them 
of the dress is cut with a train ; and rob- from the coast as articles of commerce, al- 
ing back, faced with fawn-coloured velvet though some were manufactured by them, 
like the sleeves, it shows a white figur^^ Jane Seymour, third queen of Henry 
damask petticoat, bordered with gold. VIIL, King of England, manied 15^ 
The jewels are a necklace of pearls, and -—died 1537* 



THE CHILD’S EVENING ICIS8* 

By MRS. COCKLE. 

Is it not Heaven’s own seal of purity. 

That last, sweet, Baby Kiss? that infant claim, 

In struggling fondness urged with asking eye, 

All playful lifted at a Mothers name. 

Yes! ’tis the sacred stamp of cherub peace, 

Half Angel in its sweetness, — impress pure 

Of Paradise in its young happiness, 

Ere forfeit bliss had taught us to endure. 

Blest symbol too of Him, thoir guardian guide. 

Who, own’d of these, his Heammhj Kingdom made ; 

And one cold cup to them in peace supplied, 

Should prove the passport to celestial aid. 

Springs not each feeling of the Mothers breast, 

The sacred impulse of a happier sphere? 

As in communitm with some heavenly guest, 

Who looks from higher realms a])proviiig here. 

Whilst Cherub Forms, their high commission giv n, 

Have sanctified that Evening Kiss, and bend, 

Wafting each infant orison to Heav’n, 

To Him — their Father — Omrdian — Guide^ and Friend* 
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A TALE. 

** A g:o(ldf‘ss ! but a g^oddoss who descends 
To make her human mate immortal with hei lore^! 

« « • ♦ « 4 

But fairer, fairer still, 

\Vi en the dark clouds spread o’er our shininc; life. 

In .sickness, and in soirow, and in toil — 

VVh< fi by the suffering couch she sweetly tends. 

With step that yields no sound, and eye that claims no sleep, 
Deeming devotion duty. Beauteous being, 

W'ho shares our grief, and, sharing, soothes the pang : 


xui (.ueii mau itscio, jjitu uu i. 

Bliss still remains with such : 

The last rays of an autumnal sun had 
shed their beautiful crimson glow over the 
face of nature, brightening up some far- 
off steeple, or tinging the waters of the 
river with its purple dye, which every 
now and then peeped out as it meandered 
through the green fields and sleeping 
woods, making the scene look like fairy 
land. Daylight, fast departing, appeared 
to the eye to flap its wings, like a bird as 
it flutters its distant flight, when Ellen 
Newton, seated on the bedside of her 
sick mother, looked first upon the lovely 
landscape, then upon the pallid face of the 
iftvajid ; and she thought how like were 
the spirit and, the day-^-^both quivering to 
holib irtiidiRtiid with a, light so 


* misery, 
xniinslrant.*' 

D^lsraeh il^e Younger's Revolutionary Epic* 

transcendent, that it seemed the hue of 
some better world. 

The sun sank behind the hills, and 
each little star began to trim its slumber* 
iiig lamp, when the sick mother, turning, 
said, Ellen, my dear child I did you 
see yon sun sink to rest ? I know you 
did. I saw you watching it, and you 
thought I should never behold its light 
again.” 

Oh, no I dear mother ; I hope you 
will live to .see many, many suns rise 
set.” ^'But there was a fervour in the 
manner in which Ellen pronounced the 
word hope, which too plainly told it was 
bi^t a forlorn one. 

EUen, ymt are a good} a&ctioiiate 





^rl,” said Mrs, NaWtort, and yoti wish 
to buoy up my spirits, but I feel that 
within me which says 1 shall never more 
see its beams in this’world, but I tnist I 
shall in a better. Oh ! Ellen, though I 
am trembling on the brink of the grave, 
I feel a joy I never experienced before ; 
for I am going from a clime of sorrow to 
that far-off hapjiy land, whence no tra- 
veller returns; there, I shall meet my 
dear relations, my children, ray Saviour, 
and no\er, never be torn away from 
them.” 

“ Dear mother, you must not distress 
or ruffle yourself by talking of those 
things; the doctor says you must keep 
quiet, and you will yet recover.” 

“ Nc\erl” ejaculated the dying wo- 
man ; “ and it catmot distress me to talk 
about lieaven, my future home, where I 
shall he so happy. All smiles — nf) tears 
can flow there ; and jou, Ellen, will soon 
■j*’oin me, if you live a life of \irtue and 
love to God. Oh ! never, for the sake 
of a little comfort here, or because of the 
frowns of the world, forget your duty to 
him. Pray to him, ami ti-ust in him, 
and he will lead jou through all dangers. 
E’en though you walk tlinmgli the valley 
of the shadow of death, you need fear 
no evil, for he will be with you, his rod 
and his staff, they will comfort you. I 
have seen the sun set once more, and 
now, like him, I will lie down and try to 
sleep, for 1 feel exhausted and very faint.” 

As Ellen removcci the pillows which 
propped her mother on tlio bed, the tears 
fell fast down her cheek ; but the room 
being now nearly dark, the invalid did 
not observe them — she only wondered 
why her gentle nurse was so silent. 

Long did the warm-hearted girl watch 
by the bedside of her parent. The time 
for taking her medicine was past, but as 
she appeared to sleep, Ellen feared to 
disturb her. The deep tone of the village 
clock was striking the hour of two, when 
the sick woman roused herself, and said, 
“ Ellen, will you tell your father I wish 
to see him ? I cannot now last long, — the 
film of death is coming over my eyes.” 

Ellen left the room in search of her 
father, whom she found in the next apart- 
ment anxiously waiting to hear how his 
wife was. When they reached the bed- 
side of the invalid, they found her evi- 
dently drawing near the close of her 
pilgrimage. A deep Stupor had come 
up6n het, so that she seemed quite un^ 


conscious. After k little^ she recovered 
sufficiently to discern who were in the 
room, and exclaimed, “ Oh, my husband ! 
1 shall soon be taken from you, but do 
not grieve for me, 1 shall be very, veiy 
happy, Heiiry ; only mind and follow me ; 
let us meet in heaven, and Spend a bliSS- 
fiil immortality together ; and my child, 
my child ! yoti, too, shall come, and 
then we will sing in sweet union the 
praises of our God ; but you must tread 
in the paths of religion, if you wish this 
to be the case ; and I c’largc you, Ellen, 
that unless Edward (formerly foi*sake hiis 
fifrmer habits, and live an upright life, 
you never give your hand to him ; but 
if — ^if — he reform — ’ convulsive shudders 
began to shake the poor sufferers frame, 
you — ^you may — ^you may,” she gasped. 
One deep groan, and licr spirit had winged 
its flight to heaven. 

W<‘ pa‘i.vS over the anguish naturally 
felt cm such an occasion for one much 
beloved. Mr. New ton now found his only 
consolation in Ins daughter Ellon, and 
she well repaid her father’s love ; but it 
w'as with great anxiety he, day by day, 
wit massed the rosy blush of her cheeks 
giving way to the pale hue of the lily; 
and !n»r whole frame gradually wasting 
away, occasioned by her unremitting care 
of her late mother, b^or wrecks she had 
tended her couch, many nights without 
tasting the sweet refreshment of sleep. 
O I liow' deep ! how hasting is woman’s 
love. When even the stern brow of man 
sinks under misfortunes, her sjiirit will 
bear him up and sooth his care. It is in 
the sick room — in the j)rison— on the 
bed of death — when all consolation seems 
to cease; that woman hovers near to 
support and to succour, like an angel 
sent from heav^eu. Oh, reader, if you 
Iiavc e\ cr felt what it is to be loved by t 
dear, a virtuous woman, you have drunk 
of the honied waters which flow from the 
.springs of Paradise. 

Ellen became daily more languid ; and 
Mr. Newton determined upon trying 
whether change of scene and the bracing 
air of the sea-side would again restore 
her to health. They fixed upon the 

pretty town of H ^ from its being 

warm beneath the cliffs, and the hills 
possessing all that was needed of ah ih- 
vigorating atmosphere. In about a fort- 
night they were comfortably ensconced in 
a neat little cottage. It was so near th^ 
beach, that in the winter the iMtiifes 
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within a few yards of the door> and at 
spring-tides were even rude enough to 
enter without invitation. The change 
soon made a visible difference in Ellen s 
health, and, in a short time, she was 
suificiently well to enjoy a walk upon the 
sands; and, occasionally, to take a sail. 
Often would she gaze upon the fine ex- 
tensive views from the Downs ; but still 
the beach was her favourite, for there she 
could look upon the sea, and think of 
one far away, rocked on its briny breast, 
on whom three summer suns had shone 
since she had seen him ; and she would 
often fondly build a bower of happiness 
yet to come; or mournfully weave a 
cypress wreath to bind her youthful brow. ' 
One evening whe;^ taking her accus- 
tomed walk, with a litdc book of poems 
for her companion, she found she had 
strolled so far from the village, that the 
shades of night were fast gathering around 
her, and that she could hardly regain the 
house before it was quite dark. Ellen 
turned to hurry home, when close upon 
the track she perceived a group of men, 
busily employed, conveying a quantity of 
small packages from a long low boat 
which had crept so noiselessly and close 
to the shore that she had not scon or 
hoard it until that moment. Her cariosity 
was excited to know what they could be 
doing, for there was no ship in the offing 
from which they could have come. Gaz- 
ing upon them, vet still huny^ing on, a 
pistol was fired from the cliff, and before 
Its tones had ceased to echo from hill to 
hill, three men came winding down from 
the heights by an untrodden and danger- 
ous path. Their appearance caused an 
evident sensation among the sailors : they 
Stopped, then worked with greater fury 
to get the goods they had taken from the 
vessel back again. By this time the three 
men had gained the beach in safety, and 
Ellen could plainly perceive they were 
dressed in the uniform of revenue officers. 
She dreaded the meeting between men 
of such desperate character, and as they 
were still some little distance a-head, and 
appeared not to have noticed her, trem- 
bling with fear, she detennined to conceal 
herself behind some of the jutting pieces 
of cliff, which the storm had rent from 
its breast, where she could see the move- 
ments of the parties without attracting 
attention. The preventive-men advanced 
until within a few yards of the boat, when 
they stO(^d) ana she could hear thein 


demand of the sailors what they had in 
their vessel. 

“ What’s that to you, you land-shark? 
— ^mind your own business,” cried one 
of the suspicious party who seemed to 
take the lead. 

But it is our business to know what 
is in your boat, and where you brought 
it from,” retorted the preventive-man; 

and in the king’s name we command 
you to inform us immediately, or we 
must proceed to take it by force.’' 

That you shall never do,” said the 
sailor, while 1 have breath in my body I 
— come, ho-a-hoa, my boys; shove her 
off I” cried he to his comrades ; “ let’s 
show these lubbers the way to answer an 
uncivil question.” 

The men had no sooner put their 
brawny shoulders to the stern of the 
boat, than the coast-guard rushed upon 
them, and a dreadful struggle ensued; 
they would soon have been overcome by 
the superior number of their opponents, 
had not the alarm of the pistol brought 
a body of men from the station-house, at 
about U' quarter of a mile up the beach. 
The smugglers perceiving this reinforce- 
ment, lent all their energies to shove the 
boat off from the shore, and getting her 
fairly afloat, the men jumped in, and 
were full two cables length at sea before 
the new comers reached the spot. One 
of the preventive-men lay bleeding upon 
the sand, dreadfully wounded, and the 
smugglers had left one of their own com- 
rades behind upon the beach. First of 
all, firing their pistols after the fugitives, 
who were already too far off for their 
shots to take effect, the preventive-men 
next secured their prisoner, who offered 
no resistance ; then they picked up their 
wounded man, and across their shoulders 
conveyed him to the station-house. All 
that we have related occupied but a short 
time in action. Ellen had witnessed the 
conflict, and with the timidity of one uxi- 
accustomed to the sight of blood, and the 
sound of brutal oaths, had nearly fainted ; 
she had seen the rough faces of both the 
parties, excepting the countenance of one 
tall young man, who, standing with his 
back to her, leant upon the gunwale of 
the boat, appearing to take no interest in 
the struggle ; this she thought was the 
one who had been left behind ; it seemed 
strange that he should not have endea- 
voured to save himself. As soon as the 
coast was <)tute clear, the fearful girl 
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shrunk from her hiding-place, hurried 
home as fast as her trembling limbs would 
carry her, and arrived at the cottage just 
as Mr. Newton, with anxious fears de- 
picted in his countenance, was going out 
in search of his lost daughter. 

‘‘ How now, my dear ? — where have 
you been all tliis time ?” cried the nerv- 
ous parent ; “ I was just hastening to look 
for you. But oh, how pale you look I — 
what, — what is the matter T* 

Ellen sunk doMni into a chair, unable to 
answer. 

“ La, bless you, sir! she be seen a 
hobgoblin, ’pend on’t,” said the servant- 
woman, as she untied her young mis- 
tress’s bonnet, anil tried to restore her to 
life by the effluvia from an old-fashioned 
smelling-bottle. “ They be very common 
in these ’ere parts: there were Betty 
Penning nearly tumbled over the clift at 
sight of un, which turned out to be a 
donkey’s ears which twiddled in the 
moon ; and Joliriiiy Tutt, too, he see the 
ghost of his great-grandmother, w'ho 
used to tell fortunes here ; poor fallar, 
he corn’d home to his wife quite pu- 
trified.” 

Hush, hush! ])e silent, woman,” said 
Mr. Newton ; she is now coming to 
herself a little, and will soon be able to 
tell her own story without your assist- 
ance.” 

When Ellen was suffleientJy reccnered 
she related to her father all that haci 
passed ; and, afti^r rc‘ceiving an injunc- 
tion from him nl'^o^ to wander again so 
far from home, they retired to rest. 

The next morning, wliilc* sitting at 
breakhist, Mr. Newton sent Ids man to 
learn the name of the unfortunate pri- 
soner, and any particulars which miglit 
have been extracted from liini. When 
the man had returned he was sent for 
into the parlour to relate the news. 

** Well, John,” said Mr, Newton, 

what’s his name ?” 

“ Edward Con — Conor.” 

Edward Connerly!” excJaiincd Mr. 
Newton and his daughter at the same 
moment : “ impossible !” 

“Well, sir, I doant know; it aren’t 
for me to contradic my betters, but if it 
am’t Edward Connerly, or Connorby, or 
some such ere name, may I never kiss 
Joan again.” 

“Well, well! never mind, my good 
man. Depend on it, Ellen, he has made 
some mistake,” said Mr. Newton, turn- 
VoL. IV.~No. 6. 


ing to his daughter. But Ellen had 
gone : as soon as she had heard the name 
of Connerly she had rushed out of the 
room. 

“ They say it be the one which fired 
the pistol at the preventif-man,” con- 
tinued John, “ who be badly wounded, 
and they hardly think ivill got the bet- 
ter on’t.” 

“ Indeed,” said Mr. Newton, trying to 
hide his emotion ; “ but don’t let’s hear 
any thing more about it, John. You 
niiiy go now.” 

The affbetionate hither instantly sought 
his daughter, whom lie found in her own 
room in \iolenl hystcrirs. It was now 
evident to him that his daughter was 
deeply attached to Connerly, and he 
could not prevent a sigh escaping from 
his bosom. “ 1 will lea\e her till she is 
more calm,” he said to the servant who 
utfended her, ami quilted the room. 

The next day found Ellen very low in 
spirits, bill yet resigned. Fallier,” she 
said, “ 3 ^ou do not, cannot believe that 
Edward is guilty. 1 am sure you cannot, 
for I will swvar to you that 1 saw it all. 
It was not he — he difl not stir. Oh I 
would to God I had known it had been 
he. for then I migiit have saved him 
from the imputation of so horrible a 
erinie.” 

The prisoner was removed from the 

village of H to W^ gaol, to take 

his trial for murder. Thither did Mr. 
Newton and his daughter repair, and as 
the assizes were then on, they had not 
long to wait for the awful day ; but how- 
e\er short the lime, it appeared to Con- 
iierly and his unknown friends to fly on 
leaden wdngs. 

The day at lengtli arrived, and the 
parent and his child early took their seats 
in the hall of justice. I'lie court was 
already nearly full, so deep was the inte- 
rest for the fate of the unhappy man. 
Many a hardy, sun-burnt seaman’s coun- 
tenance might be seen among the crowd, 
eager to hear the lot of a brother tar; 
and many a rosy -faced bluc-eycd girl, 
whose charms were heightened only by 
her plain countrj^ g'^ v*b, liad come to see 
the handsome sailor. 

The judge, having taken his seat, read 
over the indictment, and put the question 
of “ guilty or not *guilty,” to which the 
prisoner returned, in an unaltering voice, 
“ not guilty.” The trial was then pro- 
ceeded in by the learned counsel who 
2 T 





mfemd on behaJf of tho crown, con- 
wWy stating the facts of the encounter 
on the beach, calling the jury's attention 
to the most prominent features against 
the prisoner, and winding up by saying, 

“ the wounded man has since died, from 
the effects of a ball which entered the 
right side of his neck, the side on which 
the prisoner was standing ; and on the 
sand at his feet were found two pistols — 
one had been discharged, and the powder 
of the other was wet. The unfortunate 
man’s last words were, ‘ that is tlie man 
who has brought me to this.’ I think 
the case is clear, for, independently of 
the crime of niunler, the prisoner s life 
is forfeited for five years to tlie king for 
smuggling. If crimes of thK kind arci 
allowed to escape without ])unishment, 
we shall never be safe in our homes, the 
duties of the customs will never be col- 
lected,'’ The learned counsel, heloro 
sitting down, called Henry Johnson and 
William Paine, who both bore witness as 
to ti * identity of the prisoner, but wiwe 
unable to stale wlu’ther he was the 
person who shot the prevenlivt'-man or 
not. 

The }udge then rose and addressed the 
prisoner: — “ Edward Connerly, you have 
heard the charge brought against von b\ 
my learned brother. 71ie circumstantial 
evidence of the ease appears to he uiudi 
against you. You know the awful sen- 
tence which, if tcc ml guilh, will be ])ro- 
nouuced. Have you any tning to say? ’ 

The prisoner for a moment nr (wo 
covered liis face with his hands , liis 
whole frame shook — a desperate sLrugtrle 
was going on witliin. Hi* took his hands 
away, all trace of suffering and fear had 
vanished; ind, confronting llie judge with 
a steady look, he ^aid, — M\ lord .judgt*, 
and fenoW'OoiujtrynK*!!, I am a sailor; 
I had been for nearly three \ears in tlie 
hot regions of the east ; my burnt brow 
can well attest it has not received its hue 
from the fickle rays of England’s suns. 
I sighed to see my native shores again. 
I longed to see once more lliat fair girl 
whom I had left as pure as the mountain 
snow, yet warm-hearted as the nooiilide 
breeze. Was it not natural I should 
wish to see such objects again ? A ves- 
sel was in port, calltnl l^a Belle Ma- 
tilde, whose captain had died of a 
malignant fever then raging in Calcutta, 
and I agreed to navigate her home. 
After a of favourable gales> 


we arrived in tha Channel, when, as it my 
mother country were angry to see her 
son retuni, the wind arose and howled 
around my helpless bark. I had no pilot 
on hoard ; it thickened to a storm. In 
vain were cables put out, they snapped 
like twigs from the grasp of a falling man. 
A cry of horror arose? — ^the vessel had 
struck, and the water was fast pouring in 
through the gaping planks. Death stared 
us in the face; some men drank and 
sw^ore their senses away; others, upon 
their bended knees, sought for succour 
from I leav eu. But ev eiy effort was fruit- 
less ; one dreadful sea parted the vessel 
in twm, and wo were launched into the 
foaming waves — some to enter an un- 
known world with curses on their lips. 
Lashed to a spar for nearly (wo hours, I 
felt the briny water wasli over me ; and 
yet no ftouiid of human voiee was nt*ar, 
save now and tlien the last gasp of some 
fellow -being as he sank to rise no more. 
My senses were going — T could no longer 
see. Met bought I lay upon a downy bed, 
ill a garden of flowers, lulled to sleep by 
(he soft music of beautiful girls who 
flittinl around me. I know no more till, 
as if disturbed from a pleasant dream, I 
awoke, and saw a dark-featured man 
standing over me, endeavouring to pour 
some brandy down my throat. I was in 
the boiO of the ‘^TnuggUTs. 1 asked them 
not who they wen*, but thanked them for 
m\ life. Oh! who can repay such a debt 
as' lid*-? and yet now you would take 
away from me that which you can never 
give again. But to return: — being a 
lit lie reiovered, I began to look around 
rne, and -^aw that (lie boat was filled with 
tuliA of sj)irits ; I guessed immediately 
the charac(or of my deliverers. We 
neared the shore ; my native hills rose 
plainer aiul plainer upon my sight; the 
boat grounded — w^e were on the beach. 
1 Jumped out, but being still faint, stood 
for support \vi(h iny back against the 
stern of the boat. The scuflBe between 
the preventive-men and my preservers is 
true ; but as I stand here before Almighty 
God, I never lifted my hand. I was 
then taken to the station-house, and from 
thence conducted hither, to answer for 
crimes I never committed.” 

But,” interrupted the counsel, ** how 
do you explain the pistols being found at 
your feet ?” 

** I had a brace of pistols upon ray 
per^n when tho' ahip was wtieek^i mA 





my jposttioh afterwasrds citn easily recount 
for their being wet.” 

How came one of them to be un- 
loaded ?” 

“ I cannot tell ; but, hanging as I do 
upon the brink of an eternal world, I 
attest again that I am innocent.” 

“ Have \ou any witnesses to bring 
forward to prove the truth of what you 
have affirmed? Have >oii any that can 
speak as to the first part of }our impro- 
bable story ?” 

No ; alas I none. I loft my country 
in disgrace, and I now know not w here 
to find that atfectionate girl from whom 
1 was torn away to visit foreign t limes; 
and as to witnesses of my conduct on the 
coast, there were none save ilio smng- 
glei's, who have gone no one knows 
whither — jierhaps have perished in the 
sea, — the two men who appear against 
me, and the uihsloeping eye of God: lie 
saw my actions, and to liim 1 trust my 
cause.” 

“ Yes I ve^, yes! there is — there is,” 
cried a female voice among the crowd. — 
A buzzing stir went throngli tJie court 
at this interruption. 'Hie judge re- 
quested that the pers<m might be brought 
forw^ard and placed m the witncss-bo\. 
A deei) silence again reigned around, as 
an aged man brought forward a ;young 
and trembling girl, who leant upon his 
ann for .su})])ort. 

Good (lod ! it is she — it is Ellen !” 
articulated the prisoner as he strt*tt‘iicd 
over the dock, with heelings of tln‘ <lee]iest 
interest depicted in his countenance. 1 fis 
eyes were fixed upon her, and a light of 
hope and joy sparkled in liis han(is(une 
features. 

“ He is innocent — he is innocent !” 
exclaimed the beautiful girl ; and then, 
as if for the first time recollecting where 
she stood, a deep blush passed over her 
pallid face ; but it soon disappeared, and 
she raised her large dark eyes to the 
judge, imploring mercy. My lord, vou 
cannot believe tliat he is guilty ; in/, no I 
I will tell you — I will loll you all,” 
gasped the girl, and she stopped for 
breath. The whole court was gazing on 
her in admiration, for scarcely ever had 
they seen one so lovely as the form which 
then stood before them. Her face was of 
the true melancholy mould, shaded by the 
dark hair which hung down in simple 
negligence on either side ; her nose was 
nearly Grecian; and her sparkling eyes 


beamed trith sKcIt bMlnert; 
it not for their long silken man’s 

eye could scarcely date to took upon 
them; her mouth was small, with lips 
rather pouting, seeming as though sor- 
row were their cast, jet as if, like the 
opening leaves of a flowelr, they could 
burst into mirth; her figure was short 
and a little embonpoint ; and as her rich 
voice sounded through the hall, defending 
tlie cause of one for whom tlierc was 
alr(*ady a lising sympathy in the hearts 
of those presen I, she a’>|)eared like some 
good spirit winged fuun the 'skies. “ My 
lord.” she continued, I was walking, as 
1 *^ my wont at eve, upon tlie sands, when 
turning to retire home, 1 perceived the 
parties alluded to. In fear, I hid inj^self 
heliind the jutting tliil’, and saw all that 
passed. lie neu‘r moved. He is not 
guilt \ 

‘‘ When were you first a<‘quainted with 
the prisoiKT?” inquired the officer of 
the <Tow7i. 

“ Befrm^ he left his home 1 knew him 
well. He was mj companion by the fire- 
side, and ill the field. W<‘ grew up 
togetlier like branches upon the same 
stem.” 

“ Dill jou know the prisoner when 
upon the lieach ?” 

‘"No,” answered file heroic girl, ‘^or I 
could have saved this mockcrj\” 

During tliis discourse, and while he 
gazeil upon the fair girl, Conner^ seemed 
as though new life had been poured into 
him. He drank in her words as the 
tliirst y c*amel in the de'«eH eagerly st retches 
out its neck to the stream. Ellen had 
avoided looking at him; at length their 
eyes met, and a still deeper glow suffused 
her cheek. 

After a little further cross-examination, 
the judge iiirpiired of the prisoner if he 
had any thing further to state. 

‘•No, my lord,” answered Conneriy, 

1 leave my cause in the hands of Him 
who seelh all our actions, and who will 
protect the innocent.” 

The judge having briefly summed up 
the evidence of the ease, the jury retired. 
In about an hour’s time they returned. 
They believed not the prisoner’s story, 
and, as he had no witnesses to prove his 
case, pronounced him guilty. 

Having put on the black cap, the 
judge proceeded to pronounce the awful 
sentence. Edward Conneriy/’ he said, 
you are found guilty, by a jury of twelve 





df your countryman, of the capital crime 
of murder; for which it is my sorrowful 
duty to sentence you to be hung by the 
neck, by the hands of the common hang- 
man, until you arc dead, and that your 
body bo then given to the surgeons for 
dissection. I have requested a clergy- 
man to visit you in your cell, and it is 
my prayer, young man, that you may be 
forgiven, and find mercy in the dreadful 
day.” A hum of dissatisfaction ran 
through the court, and many a cheek 
that had known no tear for years, felt the 
wet drop trickle down its hardened fur- 
rows. But Ellen heard the sickening 
doom without seeming conscious. No 
sigh rose from her bosom, her eyes \iere 
fixed and glassy, the soul appeared to 
have departed and left the body but a 
moving form. Mr. Newton led his heart- 
broken daughter from the court to seek 
comfort in their home, from that which 
alone can bind the wounded breast — re- 
ligion. 

Th^ second day after the trial was ap- 
pointed for the execution ; on the evening 
before, Ellon visited Edward in his cell. 
The turnkey let her in without speaking, 
making as little noise as possible. He 
locked the door, and the sound of his 
feet died away along the stone passage 
leading to the pribon. There was no 
sound of human being near. Edward,’' 
exclaimed the affectionate girl, “ Ed- 
ward, dear Edvvml,” but no \oice an- 
swered : — “ was she then alone ? Iiad he 
escaped ?” She lislciicd attentively, and 
thought she heard a voice speaking in a 
whisper. The rays of the setting sun 
burst through the iron grating of the cell, 
and fell upon the face of Conncrly. He 
was on hih knees, his hands were clasped 
fervently together, and his eyes were 
lifted towards the light. He prayed. She 
heard him articulate her name, the dying 
words of her mother were in her thoughts, 
and she wept bitterly. The sound of her 
grief roused the supplicant, who hastily 
sprang up to chide the intruder on his 
devotions. The lingering sun was shining 
full on Ellen’s brow. It was his own true 
love. For one moment they gazed, de- 
prived of speech, then rushed into each 
other’s arms. 

“Oh, Ellen! Ellen! that we should 
meet thus,*’ cried Connerly, “to meet, but 
to be severed, till we are joined again in 
tlie realms of bliss; to put the cup to oiir 
lips, but to have it dashed upon the 


ground* But why do I ttdk riius? How 

can you love A traitor to my 

country ! a murderer I” 

“Edward, say not so. You are not 
guilty. You are innocent,” sobbed the 
dark-eyed girl. For woman, when she 
truly loves, even though the object of her 
regard be stigmatised writh the blackest 
names, believes no ill of the chosen ob- 
ject of her hopes : she loves, and loves for 
ever. 

“ Do you, can you think that I am 
innocent ?” exclaimed Conncrly: “then 
lam happy — 1 can die resigned.” 

The knocking of the gaoler at the 
doiw, told them thoir time was past, and 
they must part to meet no more on earth. 

“ Farewell, dear Fallen, farcw^oll,” ar- 
ticulated the prisoner, as he once more 
pressed the weeping girl to his heart ; 
“you hue me, and you believe me inno- 
cent ; these thoughts will support — ^these 
assurances will comfort me. But for you, 
dearest Ellon, may your consolation 
be above ; remember w'e shall meet 
there.” 

“ I do love you, Edward, and I have a 
right to lo\e^ you, for I have a dying 
rnotlier’s consent and she related to 
him the scene at the commencement of 
this story. When she had finished, she 
said, “ Edward lot us pray together, ere 
w’c part. We shall never pray together 
again.” 

The two lovers knelt down, and their 
supplications, their thanksghings, and 
their praises, wafted by their mingling 
breaths, arose before the throne of God. 
’J'heir tears fell fast upon the ground, but 
as tliev prayed, a peace, a calm the world 
can ne'ier gne, stole through their minds. 
Beautiful beings. O ! w^hat a scene ; two 
fond hearts before the altar, seeking a 
blessing from their hca\enly Father. 
Their breasts are bare to him; he sees 
their faults,, he knows their thoughts. 
They rise happier, much happier than 
they wore before.' 

The turnkey had been waiting some 
time, but dared not interrupt such holy 
moments. As soon a$ they had ended, 
he came in and gently conveyed the al- 
most fainting girl from the prison. The 
stately pillar had fallen to the ground, 
and left the ivy shivering alone ; the ship 
had lost its towering masts, and floated 
careless down the stream ; deprived of all 
for which she wished to live, of all she 
loved, poor Ellen Newton was like a 





blossom plucked from its parent bought 
but to wither and to die. 

Early the next monting the streets 
around the gaol were thronged by the 
curious and sympathising inhabitants of 

W , to witness the last moments of 

the smuggler. At the appointed hour 
the prisoner was conducted from his cell, 
and ascended the scaffold with a firm 
step; they were about to put the cap over 
his eyes, when he turned to the sheriff, 
and said, “ May I be allowed to speak a 
few words before I am launched into 
eternity? It is but a small boon/' 

** You may/ replied the othccr. 

“ My countrymen, my fellow-beings,” 
said Connerly, turning to the multitude, 
“you behold before you an unfortunate, 
but an innocent nnan. A few days ago I 
looked forward to bright years of happi- 
ness ; my bark neared my nati\e country, 
and all the fond imaginings of hours long 
-gone by, flitt(*d once more over rnj spirits ; 
the voice of home, the sense of love, re- 
turned again ; in fancy I bounded o’er 
the hills, or lay musing by some mur- 
muring brook, thinking of nought but 
joy to come. How sad the change a few 
hours have wrought : now tfie dark clouds 
have gathered round in\ brow ; J am con- 
demned of horrid crimes I ne'er com- 
mitted, for which in a few' seconds I hhall 
appear in an eternal world. The gulf 
will be ctosschI — I can ne'er return. May 
God in his mercy forgive my accusers, 
M> time is short, very short ; but before 
1 depart for ever, let me do what good 1 
can. Learn of me, then, not to lay your 
hopes, your treasures here below ; the 
summer may glow' with warmth, and the 
bright rays of the sun m.iy kindly shine, 
but remember the hoar-frosts of winter 
will come, and then your treasure will be 
lost, your hopes blasted. The world is 
like a beauteous landscape, reflected in 
the water; the green fields, the dotted 
hills, the wavering foliage, the blue vault 
spangled o’er with silvery cilouds, meet 
your eye; you think it is an Eden ; a 
sense of joy runs through your veins at 
thought of having found so dear a spot, 
and hastening to taste its sweets, you fall 
upon the tide; the placid stream gives 
way beneath your weight, and you find, 
alas, too late, that all is cold and death 
below. Take then the advice of a dying 
man, and hoard not your brightest gems 
on earth, but place them in heaven, and 
all will be well. Farewell, my friends^ 


once more farowelM~Belfev^ me, I am 
innocent — ^innocent I'* 

At a given signal the cap was over his 
eyes, the rope was round his neck* for the 
sheriff feared the people might rise and 
rescue the prisoner from his fate. For an 
aw'ful moment they waited for the fall of 
the drop, a still calm reigned among the 
crowd, when a man from among them 
bounded on the scaffold, and with one fear- 
ful cut s<‘vered the cord. The platform 
descended, and with it the prisoner, un- 
hurt. “Oh, short-sighted creatures,” 
shouted the new-comer, iu the hoarse 
tones of a seaman, ^‘you would have de- 
stroyed the innocent, voii would have 
committed murder. I — I alone, am the 
guilty one, the raging waves would not 
take my life — it was left for you. Is it 
not written ^ whoso sheddeth man's 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed ;* 
they dared not disobey their Maker. Let 
the guiltless go,” contimied he, casting 
off the cap, and removing the cord from 
the neck of the prisoner; and folding his 
arms, he gazed upon the astonished mul- 
titude. 

A shout of joy ren^ the air at this 
happy deliverance, whlcli was followed 
by a low sigh of woe, for the sailor who 
had thus boldly stopped forward was well 
known to most of those present, as Tom 
Page, commonly called Rap, a notorious 
and di'^peraio smuggler. 

After such an interruption, nothing 
more could at that time be done. Con- 
ncri\ and Page were both conducted back 
to the gaol, and on the next day the case 
was again brought forward, when it ap- 
peared tliat the statement of Connerly 
Wa^ (orr(*ct, and Page was recognised by 
him as one of the boat’s crew'. 

The story of Page is simply told. 
After they left tlie beach, the wind still 
blew a gale ; the boat filled with water, 
and they were all cast adrift on the waves. 
His companions, no doubt, found a wa- 
tery grave ; he was picked up on the rocks 

at some distance from H , and had 

not till the evening before the execution, 
heard that the innocent was about to 
suffer for the guilty. He immediately 

hastened to W , and arrived just in 

time to save the life of Connerly. From 
Page’s wild and romantic character he 
was well known to many of the noble- 
men and gentlemen residing in the neigh- 
bourhood, who interceded with the king 
on his behalf ; and on account of his hav- 
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ing so honourably and freely offered his misery was turned into the extreme of 

life to save that of a guiltless man, sue- human happiness. E. G. 

ceeded in getting the punishment of death [l^ey prayed together in the prison, 
mitigated to that ofserving in his Majesty’s and time rolled on, and that time which 

navy for the remainder of his days, where was so spent, like the sun when it stood 

his generous behaviour, and extreme bra- still that the work of the Lord might be 

very and fidelity, ha\e caused his former performed, brought about a happy deli- 

crimes to be forgotten. \erance. Had they parted ere tliey had 

We need not say with what joy Fdlen prayed together, the fatal cord might 
heard the sweet tidings of mercy; her June been fastened, and the fatal beam 

young spirit rose once more from its bed have fallen ere the cord was cut in two : 

of sorrow, like a drooping leaf refreshed had their devotions been less sincere, 

with rain. Edtvard Connerly iinmedi- tlieir ]>ie(^ less ardent, the heart of the 

ately joined the good old man and his gaoler might not have been softened to 

affectionate daughter, and was w^olcrnned ha\e granted them the indulgence of 

by them as one from the grave. Congm- those few but auspifioiis moments of de- 

tulations were showered upon liim from lay, and a death of ignominy would have 

all sides ; and in a few i! mths the Iiaf»py seabed the doom of the one, and have 

lover led the beautiful and blushing Ellen entailed perpetual misery on the other; 

to the altar, as his bride : and for many but the gt>od work was wrought by a su- 

yeara they lived in the little cottage on perinteuding Providence, by a process at 

ihe sea-coast, where the greatest of human once simple, intelligible, and just.^ 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

If musing Melancholy over chose 
A holy spot to soothe her cherished woes, 

*Twere surely here — in these immortal fanes, 
Where heavenly solitude supremely reigns. 

The world has many dire mutations seen, 

But those old walls immutable have been; 

W'ho can relate the changtss theif may see? 

What mortal shall embrace futurity? 

Cnn any learned seor — however wise, 

Forotel thu day what may the rterf arise? 

And yet — perhaps — wdthin these very walls, 

Ha-vp deeds been done, at which the soul appals. 

'Tis strange to think in what a narrow space, 
Repose the ashes of a might} race; 

Methirikc: their awfid shades before me stand, 

As though tlioy mingled with the living band: 
And see — they move — in noiseless^ pomp along, 

A chilling grandeur hangs o’er all the throng: 
princes and peers, by warrior inouarchs led, 

Like some unearthly coronation of the dead: 
Poets, and priests, and mimic kings appear, 

The hero and the actor both are here. 

As one by one before me slow'Iy pass, 

I single forth from out the shadowy mass, 
Chatham, — th’ assertor of my country’s right; 
Chatham, — ^who died upholding Britain’s might; 
And Chatham’s son— who sunk beneath its woes : 
An early victim to the world’s repose. 

And strange to think how many pass this plaee^ 
The proud descendants of its mouldering race; 
And lo!— in yonder dome assembled sit, 

Tte modern stage of elcqcience and wit; 
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And there the living light for ever &hin^4: 

Th’ eternal phcBuix of those holy shrines* 

But late I listened to the matchless lore^ 

That gives the moral law to every shore: 

And hailed with high applause the splendid them## 

The gifted language and the power supreme; 

Of him, on whose divine, persuasive tongue, 

The holy magic of conviction bung; 

That fix’d the integrity of Britain’s land, 

Wlien hloofly Faction raised the severing hand, 

And heard the miglity captain of the age, 

Who sponged tlic bigot-blot from Elngland’s page; 

Yet madly spurned tlui renovators; fame, 

And gave to high renown — his great opponent’s name* 
Again — tliey speak — within the temple famed, 

To-morrow — ^and their may liere bd named. 

And is it thus — that all must pass away, 

The w^eak — llie wuse — the witty, and the gay: 

That talent — beauty — ^fodune — love, and song, 

To death’s eternity — all — all belong. 

For him whose soul hath M'arned a deathless name. 

And pawned its happiness for paltry fame, 

Whether he seek renown in court (‘r camp, 

Or, pale witli study, by the midnight lamp, 

Or if for immortality he sigh, 

In the satl bliss of holy poesy, 

Here let him pause — and through the stealing tear, 

Survey the frail uiemeuiocs treasured here. 

Tags?. 


THE TWIN 
An Egyptian Tale^ from ny 

Two twin brothers had fallen in love 
with the same woman, and she with them. 
The men and the women Jived in diAfeieut 
parts of the same ^ and met accj- 
dentally at one of their great solemnities; 
it was at the feast of the Sun, which is 
kept twice a year, because tlieir kingdom 
lies between the tropics, but more on 
this side of the line than the otlier. Tln\ 
situ ation is the occasion that they have 

* No^om, or Noovt signifies, m tho nid Mez- 
zoranian, or old Eg^^ptian language, tliw lious'? 
of the Sun. Tlieir words are made up of mo- 
nosyllables, put together bko the Chinese, 
which IS, amongst other reasons, hy tho Chi- 
nese ought to be looked upon as a colony of tho 
The patriarch Joseph marriotl the 
daughter of the prmst of On, which several 
learned men say is the same with Heliopolis, 
or the city of the Sun. From no comes the 
Egyptian nonte^ or divisions of the country, 
which the great Bochart, in his Plaleog, says 
is an Egyptian, not a Greok word, though dy- 
nasty is Greek , Bochart, lib. iv. c. Hence 
very likely came the Nomades and Nurnidas, 
from their wandering and frequently changing 
their habitation or nomea. The first and most 
ancient of aU nations lived thus. 


BROTHERS. 

Great Grandfather's Portfolio* 

two springs and two summers. At the 
beginning of each spring there are great 
feasts in every nonie in honour of the 
.Sun ; they are held in the open fields, in 
testimony of his being tho immediate 
cause (in their opinion) of the production 
of<ill tilings. All the sacrifice they offer 
to him arc five little pyramids of incense, 
according to the number of Xheix nomes^ 
placed on tlie altar in plates of gold dll 
they take fire of themselves. Five young 
men and as many young w'omen are de- 
puted by the governors to perform the 
oflTice of placing the pyramids of incense 
on the altar : they are clad in their span- 
gled robes of the colour of the novne, with 
crowns on their heaas, marching up two 
by two- — a man and a woman between 
two rows of young men and women, 
placed thcatrewise one above another; 
and make the most beautiful show that 
eyes can behold. It happened that one 
of the twin brothers was deputed with the 
young lady that 1 am speaking of to make 
the first couple for the placing the incense 
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on the altar. They march up on dif- 
ferent sides till they come to the altar : 
when they have placed the incense they 
aalutc each other and cross down, the men 
the ranks of the women, and the women 
hy the men, which they do with a won- 
derful grace, becoming such an august 
assembly. The design of this is to en- 
courage a decorum in the carriage of the 
young people, and to give them a sight of 
each other in their greatest lustre. When 
the five couple have performed their cere- 
mony, the other ranks come two by tw'o 
to the altar, saluting each other, and 
crossing as before ; by which means the 
young people have an opportunity of see- 
ing every man and woman of the whole 
company, though the placing of them is 
done by lot. If they have not any en- 
gagement before, they generally take the 
first liking to one another at such inter- 
views ; and the woman’s love and choice 
being what do term in os the marriage, 
without any view of interest, being, in 
fact, ill equal in quality, the young 
gallants make it tlieir bov^iness to gain tho 
affections of the person they like by their 
future services. To prevent inconve- 
niences of rivalship at tho beginning, if 
the man be the person that the woman 
likes, he presents her with a flower just 
in the bud, which she takes and puts in 
her breast ; if she is engaged before, she 
shows him one, to signify her engage- 
ment; which, li itt the buH only, vshows 
that the courtship is gone no further than 
the first j foposa! and liking ; if half- 
blown, or the like, 'tis an emblem of fur- 
ther progress ; if full-blown, it signifies 
that her choice is determined, from 
which they can ne^er ncede, — that is, 
she can cliiing^ tho man that presents it, 
but he cannot challenge her till she has 
worn it publicly. If any dislike should 
happen after that, they are to be shut up, 
never to have a husband. If she has 
no engagement, but does not approve of 
the person, she makes him a low courtesy, 
with heroes shut till he is gone away. 
The w^omen, ’tis true, for all this, have 
some little coquetish arts, dissembling 
their affections now and then, but not 
often. If the man be engaged, h'e wears 
some favour or other to show it ; if he 
likes not the woman, he presents her 
with nothing ; if the woman should make 
some extraordinJiiTy advance, without any 
on his side, she has liberty to Hve a maid, 
or to be disjj^trsed of ^aunong the widows, 


being looked upon as such : these, ^-thje* 
bye, marry none but widowers. But to 
return to the twins. — ^It happened that the 
brother who went with the lady to the 
altar, seeing she had no bud upon her 
breast, fell in love with her, and she with 
him. The awe of the ceremony hindered 
them from taking any further notice of 
each other at that time. As she went 
dowm the ranks, the other brother saw 
lier, and fell in love with her likewise ; 
he contrives to meet her with a bud in 
his hand just as the ceremony ended, 
which she accepts of, taking him to be 
the person who had marched up with 
her to the altar ; but being obliged to go 
off with the other young ladies, whether 
the concern she had been in in perform- 
ing the ceremony before such an illus- 
trious assembly, or the heat of the wea- 
ther, or the joy she conceived in finding 
tlieir affections reciprocal, or all together, 
had such an oflect, that she fell into a 
fainting fit among her companions, who, 
opening her bosom in haste, not minding 
the flower, it fell down, and was trod under 
foot. Just as she was recovered, the 
brother who performed the ceremony 
came up and presented his bud. She, 
thinking it had been that ahe had lost, 
received it with a look that showed he 
had made a greater progress in her affec- 
tions than what that expressed. The 
laws not permitting any further conversa- 
tion at that juncture, they retired to tlieir 
respccti\e habitations. Some time after, 
the brother who had the luck to present 
the first flower, whom for distinction I 
shall call the younger brother, as he really 
was, found a way to make her a visit by 
stealth at a grated window, which, be it 
observed, is publicly prohibited by the 
wise governors, but privately connived at 
to enhance their love. He came to her, 
and after some amorous conversation 
made bold to present her the more ad- 
vanced mark of his affection, which she 
accepted, and gave him in return a scarf 
worked with hearts separated by little 
brambles, to show him there were some 
difficulties for him to overcome yet ; how- 
ever, they gave one another mutual as- 
surances of love, and he was permitted to 
profess himself her lover, without declar- 
ing her name, for some private reasons 
she had. Not long after the elder brother 
came, 'and procured an opportunity of 
meeting her at the same window. The 
night was very dark, so that could not 



•e# At; second iiimr vhich she fcad in 
<wily sh^ received hitn with 
greater signs of joy and freedom than he 
expected ; but reflecting on the signs he 
remarked in her countenance and after 
her illness, by a .sort of natural vanity for 
his own merits, he flattered himself that her 
passion was rather greater than hi$, and 
excusing himself for being so long with- 
out seeing her, added, that if he were to 
be guided by the height of his flame, he 
would see her every night. She, reflect- 
ing how lately she had seen him, thought 
his diligence was very extraordinary, but 
imputed it to the ardour of his passion ; 
in fine, she gave him such assured signs 
of love, that he thought in himself he 
might pass the middle ceremony, and 
present her with the full-blown flower, to 
make sure of her. She took it, but told 
him she would not wear it for some time, 
till she had passed some forms, aiul had 
.further proofs of constancy; but for his 
confirmation of her affection, she put out 
her hand as far as the grate wf»uld permit, 
which he kissed with all the ardour of an 
inflamed lover, giving her a thousand 
assurances of his fidelity ; and she, in re- 
turn, gave him a riband with two hearts 
interwoven 4 »,itli her own hair, separated 
only with a little hedge of pomegranates 
almost ripe, to show that the time of ga- 
thering the fruit was nigh at hand, llius 
were the three lovers in the greatest de- 
gree of happiness imaginable. The bro- 
thers won her favours on all public occa- 
sions, congratulating each other for the 
success in their amours, but, as lovers 
affect a secrecy in all they do, never tell- 
ing one another w’ho were the objects of 
their affections. The next great feast 
drew on, when the younger brother 
thought it was time to present the last 
mark of his affection, in order to demand 
her in marriage, which was usually per- 
formed in those public solemnities. He 
told her he hoped it was now time to re- 
ward his flame by Wearing the open flower, 
as a full sign of her consent, and gave her 
a full-blown artificial carnation, with gold 
flames and little hearts on the leaves, in- 
terwoven with wonderful art and inge- 
nuity. She thinking it had been a repe- 
tition of the ardour of his affection, took 
it, and put it in her bosom with all the 
remarks of tenderness by which the fair 
sex in all countries know how to reward 
alt the pains of iheir lovers in a moment. 
Uj^on this, he resolved to ask her abont 
VoL. IV.— No. 6. 


her ^ 

necessanr on his side,— the hav- 

ing a right to demand any man^s son in tihe 
kingdom, if he had but preSehted her 
with the last mark of his affection. "Hie, 
elder brother having given his some tilhe 
before, thought the parents' approbadoh 
was the only thing wanting on his side, 
and resolved the same day on the same 
thing. They were strangely surprised to 
meet one another, but, seeing the different 
favours, they did not knovv what to make 
of it. When the father came, they de- 
clared the cause of their coming in terms 
which fully expressed the agony of their 
minds, 'f he father was in as great con- 
cern as they were, assuring them he had 
but one daughter, who, he was confident, 
would never give such encouragement to 
two lovers at the same time, contrary to 
their laws ; but seeing their extreme 
likeness,, he guessed there must be some 
mistake. Upon this the daughter was 
sent for, who, being informed it was to 
declare Iicr consent in the choice of her 
lover, came down with four flowers in her 
bosom, not thinking but the two full- 
blown had belonged to the same person, 
since she had received two before she 
had worn the first. The descriptions that 
the poets give of the goddess Venus 
rising out of the sea, could not be more 
beautiful than the bloom that appeared 
on her cheeks when she came into the 
room. I happened to be then present, 
being sent before by the Pophar to let 
the father know of the regent's intended 
visit, that, being a considerable officer, 
he might order his concerns accordingly. 
Assoon as thcyomiglady heard thecause of 
their coming, and saw them iiidistinguish- 
ably like each other, with the public signs 
her favours, wrought with her own hands^ 
which they brought along with them, she 
screamed out, “I am betr^ed !” andiflijtne- 
diately fell in a swoon flat on the floor, 
almost between her two lovers. The father, 
in a condition very little bettSt, fell down 
by his daughter, and, batb|||| her with 
tears, called to her to ivperiTOr eyes, or 
he must die along with her. The young 
men stood like statues, with rage and de- 
spair in their looks at the same time, t 
being the only indifferent person it! the 
room, though extremely surprised at the 
event, called her mother and women to 
come to her assistance, who carried her 
into another room, undressed bar, and 
by proper remedies brought her at 
2 u 
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ia$t to herself. The first word she said 
Wras, — Oh 1 Berilla, what have 
ou done?” All the rest was nothing 
ut sobs and sighs, enough to melt the 
hardest heart. When she was in a con- 
dition to explain herself, she declared 
she liked the person of the man who went 
up with her to the altar ; that some time 
after, the same person, as she thought, 
had presented her with the first marks of 
his affection, which she accepted of, and 
in fine, had given her consent wearing 
the full-blown flower ; but which of the 
two brothers it belonged to she could not 
tell ; adding, that she was willing to sub- 
mit to the decision of the elders, or to 
undergo what punishment they thought 
fit for her heedless indiscretion ; yet pro- 
tested that she never Uc^ilgned to enter- 
tain two persons at the same time, but 
took them to be tho same person. 

The care of their marriages being one 
of the fundamentals of their government, 
and there being no pro\ision in the law 
for this extraordinary case, the matter 
was referred to the Pophar regent, who 
was to bo there in a few days : guards in 
the mean time were set over the brothers, 
for fear of mischief, till a full hearing. 
Tho affair was discussed before the 
Pophar regent, and the rest of the elders 
of the place. The three lovers appeared 
before them, each in such agony as can- 
not be expressed. The brothers were so 
alike, it was hard to distinguish one from 
the other ; the reee’^it asked them which 
of the two went up to the aLar with the 
young lady ; the elder said it was he ; 
which the yvmnger did nbt deny ; the lady 
being interrogated, owned she designed 
to entertain the person that went up with 
to the altar, but went no farther than 
the first liking. Then they asked which 
of the two brothers gave the first flower ; 
the younger said he presumed ho did, 
since he fell in love with her as she went 
down the ranks, and contrived to give 
her the flowier as soon as the ceremony 
was over, jM knowing of his brother s 
affections ; ||Rher did she beax any mark 
of engagement, but accepted of his ser- 
vice ; the lady likewise owning the receipt 
of such a flower, but that she lost it 
fainting away in the crowd ; but when, as 
8n6 thought, he restored it to her, she did 
like him quite so well as when she 
time, supposing them 
to be the same persc^. Being asked whp 
mjt the second, mi last mark 


of engagement, it appeared tb ^ 
younger brother, whose flower she wore 
publicly in her bosom ; but then she re- 
ceived the full-blown flower from the 
elder brother also. The judges looked 
at one another for some time, not know* 
ing well what to say to the matter. Then 
the regent asked h^ when she gave her 
consent, if she did not understand the 
person to be him that went up with her 
to the altar ? She owned she did, whic^ 
was the elder ; but in fact had placed her 
affections on the person who gave her the 
first flower, which was the younger. Then 
the two brothers were placed before her, 
and she was asked, that, supposing she 
were now at liberty, without any engage- 
ment, which of the two brothers she 
would choose for her husband? She 
stopped, and blushed at the question, but 
at length said, the younger had been more 
assiduous in his courtship ; and with that 
burst into tears, casting a look at the 
younger brother which easily showed the 
sentiments of her heart. Every one was 
in the last suspense how the regent would 
determine the case : and the young men 
expressed such a concern in their looks, 
as if the final sentence of life and death, 
happiness or misery, was to be pronounced 
to them. When the regent with a coun- 
tenance partly severe as well as grave, 
turning towards the young lady, “Daugh- 
ter,” said he, “ your ill-fortune, or indis- 
cretion, has depri\ed you from having 
either of them : both you c4innot have, 
and you have given both an equal right ; 
if either of them will give up their right, 
you may marry the other, not else. What 
do you say, sons,*’ said he, “ will you con- 
tribute to make one of you happy?” 
They both persisted they would not give 
up their right till the last gasp. “ Then,” 
says the regent, turning to the lady, who 
was almost dead with fear and confusion, 
“ since neither of them will give up riietr 
right, I pronounce sentence on you, to 
be shut up from the commerce of men, 
till the death of one of your lovers ; then 
it shall be left to your choice to many 
the survivor;” so, giving orders to have 
her taken away, the court was going to 
break up, when the younger broSier fall- 
ing on his knees, cries out, “ I yield my 
right, rather than the adorable Berilla 
should be miserable on my account ; let 
me be shut up from ,the commerce of 
men, for hein| the oepasion of so divine 
a creati«m>n&Mlune ; take bar,. 
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and be happy; and you, divine Berilla^ 
only paWon the confusion my innocent 
love has brought upon you ; and then I 
shall leave the world in peace.” Here 
the whole court rose up, and the young 
man was going out, when the regent 
stopped him ; « Hold, son,” soys he, 

there is a greater happiness preparing 
for you than you expect; Berilla is yours, 
you alone deserve her, you prefer her 
good to your own ; and as I find her real 
love is for you, here join your hands, os 
I find your hearts are already.” They 
were married immediately; the regent 
leaving behind him a vast idea not only 
of his justice, but wisdom in so intricate 
a case. 

I drew an historical piece of painting 
of this remarkable trial, expressing, as 
nigh as I could, the postures and agonies 
of the three lovers, and presented it to the 
divine Isyphena, the regent’s daughter; 
telling her, that if she were to accept of 
’flowers, as that young lady did, she would 
ruin all the youths of Mezorania: she 
received it, blushing, and said she should 
never receive any but from one hand, 
nor even that, if she thought she should 
do him any harm ; ' adding, that she 
thought her father had given a just judg- 
ment ; she then waived the discourse with 
such innocence, yet knowledge of what 
she said, that I was surprised to the last 
degree, not being able to guess whether 
I had offended her or not. 

I am now going to enter on a part of 
my life, which bring to view the hopes 
and fears, the joys and anxieties of a 
young man in love, in an honourable way, 
with no less a person than the daughter 
of the regent of this vast empire. I shall 
not, however, enter into the detail of the 
many various circumstances attending 
.such a passion; but shall just touch upon 
some particular passages, which were veiy 
extraordinary, even in a passion which 
generally of itself runs into extremes. It 
will .be remembered that there is no real 
disdnetion of quality in those people, nor 
any regard either to interest or dignity, 
but merely to personal merit ; their chief 
view being to render that state happy 
which mak^es up the better half of human 
life. 1 had nothing, therefore, to do in 
this afiair, but to fix my choice, and en- 
deavour to please and* be pleased ; my 
choice was soon determined; the first 
time I saw the incomparable Isyphpna, 
the regent's daughter, though she vm 


then but ten years eld, ten thousand bud- 
ding beauties appeared in her, with such 
unutterable charms, that though ^ I as 
good as despaired of arriving at my wished- 
for happiness, I was resolved to fix there, 
or no where. 

I observed, when I was first introduced 
into her company by the regent, her 
father, that she had her eye fixed on me, ‘ 
as a stranger, as I supposed, but yet with 
more than a girlish curiosity. I was in- 
formed afterwards, that she told her play- 
fellows that that stranger should be her 
husband, or no one. The wise Pophar, 
her father, had observed it ; and whether 
it was from his knowledge of the sex, 
and their unaccountable fondness for 
strangers, or whether he disapproved of 
the thought, I cannot toll, but he w’as re- 
solved to try both our constancies to the 
utmost. I was obliged by the Pophar to 
teach her and some other young ladies, 
as well as some young men, to paint ; but 
it was always in the father’s or mother s 
company. Not to detain my readers with 
matters quite foreign to, and perhaps un- 
worthy your cognisance, it was five years 
before I durst let her see the least glim- 
mering of my affection. She was now 
fifteen, which was the height of her bloom. 
Her father seeing she carried no marks 
of any engagement, asked her in a fami- 
liar way, if her eyes had made no con- 
quests ? She blushed, and said she hoped 
not. He told me also as a friend, that I 
was older than their customs cared to al- 
low young men to live single, and with a 
smile, asked me, if the charms of the 
Bdssa’s daughter, of Grand Chii’O, had 
extingaished in mr all thoughts of love, 

I told him there were objects enough in , > 
Mezorania to make one forget any lhin|p, „ 
they had seen before, but that being a 
stranger, I was willing to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the genius of the people, 
lest 1 should make any one unhappy. I 
was just come back from one of our visi- 
tations, when I was struck witn the most 
lively sense of grief I ever fch|||h my life. 

I had always observed beforerthat Isy- < 
hena never wore any sign of engagement, 
ut when I found she carried a bud in 
her bosom, I fell ill immediately upon it; 
which she perceiving, came to see me 
without any bud, as she used to go be- 
fore, keeping eyes upon me to sec what 
effect it would have. Seeing her continue 
without any marks of engagement, I re- 
covered) and made bold to tell her one 
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thtit I cottW not bttt pity tbo wmf* 
(|Ue por 3 on« whoever ho waa^ who had 
lost the place in her boaom he had 
foisa ; she said, unconcernedly, that both 
the wearing and taking away the flower 
from her bosom, was done out nf kind* 
ness to the person. 1 was then so taken 
up with contrary thoughts, that I did not 
perceive she meant to Iry whether she 
was the object of my thoughts or not. 
However, finding she carried no more 
marks of engagement, 1 was resolved to 
tiy my fortune for life or death, when an 
opportunity ofibred beyond my wish. Her 
mother brought her to perfect a piece of 
painting she was drawing ; I observed a 
melancholy and trouble in her counte- 
nance I had never seen before ; that mo- 
ment the mother wa" »CDt for to the 
regent, and I made use of if to ask her 
what it was that alTectod her in so sen- 
sible a manner ? I pronounced those 
words with such emotion and concern on 
my part, that she might easily soe I was 
in some very great agony. Slio expressed 
a gre i* deal of confusion at the question, 
insomuch, that, without answering a word, 
she got up and went out of the room, 
leaving me leaning against the wall al- 
most without life or motion. Other com- 

K coming in, I was roused out of m} 
irgv, and slunk awaj to ni) own 
apartment, but agitated wuth such num- 
berless fears, as left me almost destitute 
of reason. However, I was resolved to 
make a most pH discover', and to be 
fully determined in my tiappinoss or 
misery. There wa^ a grated uindow on 
the back side of the palace, where I had 
seen Isyphcna walk sometimes, but never 
dared to approach; I went thither in (ho 
evening, and seeing her by herself, I ven- 
tured to u iiud falling upon my knoes, 
asked her, for Heaven’s sgke, what was 
the matter, or if I had uflended her? 
She immediately burst into tears, and 
just said, “ Ask no more/* and withdrew; 
though I cannot say with any signs of 
iudigiiatiom 

Some tme after I was sent for to in- 
struct her in the finishing of her jiiece- I 
must tell you, that I had privately drawn 
a picture of her. In my hurry I had left 
U behind me in my closet, and the Pophar 
nuding it by accident, liad la^en it away 
wthout my knowledge, and shown it to 
the mother ; and making as if he did not 
mmd Isynhena, who stood by and saw it, 
ifs soe th9ught tmdiseexoed!). seemed to 


talk in a thrtf^oihg tone tp the meth«it 
about itf When I came in, I hap M 
courage enough to cast one glance, at Isy* 
phena, when methought ( saw her eyes 
meet mine, and show a mixture of com* 
fort and trouble at the same time* ^ - 
this subject may be troublesome to oiy 
readers, I shall compribo in half an hour 
what cost me whole years of sighs and 
solicitude, though happily crowded at last 
with unspeakable joy^. This trouble in 
Isvphoua was, that having made herself 
mistress of the pencil, she had privately 
drawn my picture in miniature, which she 
kept secretly in her bosom, and it having 
been discovered by the mother, as that 
which 1 had drawn was by the father, to 
try her constancy ho expressed the ut- 
most indiguation at it ; but lsyphena*s 
greatest trouble was, lost I should know, 
and take it for a discovery of her love, 
before 1 had made her some overture. 
In progress oi time we came to an eclair^ 
cmenicnt i she received my two first 
flowerv ; but because I was half a stranger 
to their race, we were to give some more 
signal proof of our love and constancy than 
ordinary : we frequently had common oc- 
casions oifered us, such as might bo looked 
upon as the greatest trials. She was the 
paragon not only of the kingdom, but pos- 
sibly of the uniierse, for all perfections that 
could l>e found in the sex. Her stature 
was about the middle size ; the |ust pro- 
portion of her shape made her really 
taller than she seemed to be ; her hair 
was black,* indeed, but of a much finer 
gloss than the rest of the s(*x, nor quite 
so much curled, hanging down in easy 
tresses ov (*r lier shoulders, and shading 
some part of her beautiful cheeks. Her 
eyes, though not so large as our Euro- 
pediii,, darted such lustre, with a mixture 
of sweetness and vivacitj, that it was im» 
possible not to be charmed with their 
ravs; her features were not only the 
most exact, but inimitable, and peculiar 
to hert»elf. In fine, her uosc, mouth, 
teeth, turn of the face, all concurring to- 
gether to form the most exquisite sym- 
metry, and adorned with a bloom beyond 
all the blushes of the new-born 
rendered her the most charming and the 
most dangerous object in nature. The 
noblest and gayest youths of all the land 
paid their homages to her adorable jpetr* 
lections, but all in vain. She avoided 

* 1 he sutbor, bvmg an Italian, did not tbiok 
hleok hior so heoatiiuU 





do no g(M^ 

$kn did not jio idti^ scorn, as abut hot 
^yes to all tb^ir offers, though sUch a 
ti^asure gave me ten thousand anxieties 
before I knew what share I had in it; 
but when once she received my addresses, 
the security her constancy and virtue gave 
me was proportionable to the immense 
value of her person* For my part, I had 
some trials on my side : 1 was surrounded 
by beauties, who found a great many ways 
to show me they had no dislike to me. 
Whether being a stranger, of different 
features and make from their youth, gave 
them a more pleasing curiosity, or the 
tallness of my stature, something exceed- 
ing any of theirs, or the gaiety of my 
temper, which gave me a freer air than 
is usual with them, they being natural!}' 
grave. Isypheua’s bright sense easily 
saw that I made some sacrifices to her. 
But we had greater trials than these to 
undergo, which I shall briefly relate, for 
the particularity of them. When I thought 
I was almost arrived at the height of my 
happiness, being assured of the heart of 
the divine Isyphena, the Pophar came to 
me one day with the most seeming con- 
cern in his countenance I ever remarked 
in him, oven beyond that affair with the 
great bassa s daughter. ' After a little 
pause, he told me he had observed the 
love between his daughter and myself ; 
that, out of kindness to my person, he 
had consulted their wise men about it, 
who all concluded that, on account of my 
being a stranger, and not of their race by 
the father s side, I could never marry his 
daughter; so that I must either renounce 
all pretensions to her, or be shut up for 
ever, without any commerce with his 
people, till death. But, says he, to show 
that we do justice to your merit, you arc 
to have a public statue erected in your 
honour, because you have taught us the 
art of painting, which is to be crowned 
with a garland of flowers by the most 
beautiful young woman in the kingdom ; 
thus you will live to glory, though dead 
to the world. But if you will renounce 
all pretensions to my daughter, we will 
furnish you with riches, sufficient, with 
the handsomeness of your person, to gain 
the greatest princess in the world, pro- 
vided you will give a solemn oath never 
to discover the way to this place. I fall 
down on my knees before him, and criod 
QUt, “ Here— take me — shut me up 
hM smt up in a thousand pieces! 


said no moire th^n 
obeyed. I observed totiw 
he went out, which made m Was 

in earnest. I bad scarce time to ri^Oct 
on my miserable state, or rather was 
capable of any reflection at all, when tbur 
persons came in with a dismal heaviness 
in their looks, and bade me come along 
with them — they were to conduct me to 
my place of conflnoment. In the mean 
time, the Pophar goes to his daughter, 
and tells her the same tlung, only addings 
that 1 was to be sent back to my owtt 
country, loaded with such immense 
riches, that might procure me the love 
of any woman in the world ; for, says 
he, these barbarians (meaning the Eu* 
ropeans) will marr^ their 
to aniif one who haa but riches 
to hmy them. The wim will do the 
satm with respect to iJkf women .* lei the 
woman be whose daui^hter she wilh if ^ 
had but money enou^rk to purchase a 
ktn^dam^ a king would her* Be- 
fore he liad pronounced all this, Isyphena 
had not strength to hear it out, but fell 
down in a swoon at bis feet. Whew sh® 
was come to herself, be endeavoured to 
comfort her, and added, that she was to 
have Young, the Pophar* s son, a youth 
about her age ; for though he was not old 
enough to govern, he was old enough to 
have children. He went on and told her 
1 was to have a statue erected in honour 
of me, to be crowmed by the fairest 
woman in all Mezorania, which, says he, 
is judged to bo yourself ; and if you re- 
fuse it, Aimiophilla is to be the person. 
This was the mo^'t beautiful woman next 
Isyphena, and by some thought equal to 
her, whose signs of approbation and 
liking to my person I had taken no no- 
tice of, for the sake of Isyphena. She 
answered, with a resolution that was 
surprising e\en to her father, that she 

WOULD Dlifi BEFORE SHE WQUUD BA 
WANTING TO DO HER DUTY ; hU th0$ 

their laws oMowed her to choo^ whom Ae 
pleased for her httsband, wmout being 
undutifui: that as for the crowning of 
the statue, she accepted of it, not for th0 
reason be gave, but to pay her last fn* 
spccts to his memoiy, wh% she was smue, 
would never marry any one else. As for 
the young Pophar^ she would give her 
answer when this e&temony ms over. 
When all things etem ready there 
was pablk 




of tho whemsi I ha^ broojglit 

Into thfe fciag^olo, aiid fro^ commttni- 
^ted to them the noble art of pmntmg^ 
t was to have a public statue erected in 
my honour ; to be crowned with a crown 
of flowers by the fairest woman in all 
Mesorania/* Accordingly, a statue of full 
proportion, of the finest polished marble, 
was erected in one of their spacious 
squares, with my name engraven on the 
pedestal in golden characters, setting 
forth the service I had done the common- 
wealth, Ac. The statue had the picture 
of Isyphena in one hand, and the em- 
blems of the art in the other. The last 
kindness I was to receive was to be per- 
mitted to see the ceremony with a per- 
spective glass, from the top of a high 
tower belonging to the places of my con- 
finement, from whence I could discern 
every minute circumstance that passed. 
Immediately the crowd opened to make 
way for Isyphena, who came in the re- 
gent's triumphant chariot, drawn by eight 
vrhite horses, all caparisoned with gold 
and precious stones, herself more resplen- 
dent than the sun they adored. There 
was a scaffold with a throne upon it just 
close to the statue, with gilt steps for her 
to go up to put the crown on the head of 
it. As soon as she appeared a shout of 
^oy tan through the whole crowd, applaud- 
ing the choice of her beauty^ and the work 
she was going to perform. Then procla- 
mation was made again for the same in- 
tent, setting forth tho reasons of the cere- 
mony. When all was silent, she steps 
from the throne to the degrees with the 
crown in her hand, holding it up to be 
seen by all, supported by AmnophlHa 
and Menisa, two of the most beautiful 
virgins after herself. There appeared a 


serenity in f be looks of 
what could be expected, exfur^ng a 
fixed resolution at the same As 

soon as she had put the crown on l|ie 
head of the statue, which was applauded 
with repeated shouts and acclamations, 
she stood still for some time, with an air 
that showed she was determined for some 
great action ; then turning to the officers^ 
ordered them to make proclamation that 
every one should remark what she was 
going to dp. A profound silence en- 
suing through the whole assembly, she 
went up to the steps again, and, taking 
out the most conspicuous flower in the 
whole crown, first put it in the right hand 
of the statue, and then clapt it into her 
bosom with the other two she had re- 
ceived from me before, as a sign of her 
consent for marriage, which could not be 
violated. This occasioned a shout ten 
times louder than any before, applauding 
such an heroic act of constancy as had never 
been seen in Mezorania. The regent ran 
up to her, and embracing her with tears of 
joy trickling down his checks, said she 
should have her choice, since she had ful- 
filled the law, and supplied all defects by 
that extraordinary act of fidelity, and im- 
mediately gave orders to have that heroic 
action registered in the public records for 
an example, and encouragement of con- 
stancy to posterity. But the people cried 
out, “ Where is the man, where is the 
man ? Let their constancy be rewarded 
immediately.*' 

The sequel need only be briefly told : the 
divine hand of the beauteous and faithful 
Isyphena was freely bestowed by her wil- 
ling parent upon her brave and constant 
lover, and years diminished not the fer- 
vor of their early and ardent devotions. 


THE INFANCY OF A GREAT MAN. 

Le g6nie raud TLoinuie tllustre, ct non pns la naissance.*’ 


Towards the end of the last century, 
there was a poor family of strolling mu- 
sicians residing at Pesaco, in Italy, which 
gained a scanty subsistence by attending 
the neighbbnring fairs. Though their 
wants were but few, yet their earnings 
were so trifling, that thfgr were ^ with 
difdculty enabM to satirfy them. 

The Padrone was a hom-jslayer,. in 
which capaeify he assbted at fairs, or in 
banes, whenever they chanced to fail in 
with ene of those o|i^ratic companies of 


turc the immortal works oLsome of the 
greatest masters. The Pairona was of 
a more elevated ctiete in her profession, 
she styled herself a seconda domti, in 
which character she appeared on the 
boards, bien entendue wnen the thea^e 
happened to have any company, which was 
not always the ease. 

Every one knows that in Italy W the- 
atrical season lasts little more than m 
months : as soon as the season was Over^ 
the man used to pa^ck up his horn, and 
this her theatrical wardrobe and 



pm/iitUmsi and thus lightly laden with musical organs he|ah^t 6 develop them- 
Wu,''dly goods, and even more lightly selves — ^thanks to flie "^lessons of an old 
burdened with fame, the miserable pair priest, called Angelo Jessi; he got a 
toiled their weary way back to their hovel taste for the horn, studied thorough bass 
at Pesaco, patiently awaiting the com- and counteqioint, and bade fair by peike- 
mencement of another season. verance to become a tolerable village 

During one of these inten'als (if 1 musician. What a glorious day for tils 

mistake not, on the 29th of February, parents was that on which he made bis 

1792,) the signora presented her lord dMut at a concert given in the open air 

and master with a son. The child was at Sinigaglia, to celebrate a marriage : 

destined from his birth to tread in the tears of joy streamed down the furrowed 

footsteps of his father, and like him to cheeks of his father, who beheld a future 

gain a livelihood by pla}ing the liorn, in rival in his son. He soon had the honour 

the village orchestras. The poor musi- of being engaged in tlie orchestra at the 

cian paid the utmost attention to his fairs of Lugo and Forli, at a salary of 

musical education, and did not despair of fifteen sous a day I his future welfare was 

being able by perseverance to instil into thus assured. * * * 

him a portion of his own talent. Un- Header, this child, whose entrance on 
fortunately the boy was idle and obsti- the stage of life is now relating, the son 

nate, and his success seemed doubtful, of the poor horn-player at Pesaco, the 

His progress was but slow, until at length little boy who rambled from village to 

his parents took him to Bologna, in hopes village, blowing into a brass tube to earn 

that hearing others might create in him an “ his daily bread,*' is the man who has 

emulation to excel : they were, however, since maclo such a glorious revolution in 

mistaken, for if he listened at all it was musical art ; one of the richest artistes of 

without profit or improvement. the day, both in money and in genius— 

At twelve years of age, however, his Rossini !I! 

A PERSIAN HYMN. 

Who is he that can number the perfections of God I Where can the being be found 
that has rendered him thanks sufficient for any one of his innumerable benefits ? 

He has unfurled the vast canopy of the universe, and has therein sown the most va- 
riegated and the most beautiful colours. 

The earth, the sea, and the forests; the sun, the moon, «;nd the stars, are the wotks of 
his creative power. 

His infinite goodness embraces the world from one extremity to the other, and the 
firmament of heaven sinks under the pressure of his favours 

He causes delicious fruits to grow on a tender and fragile stem ; he fills the interior 
of a reed with sugar, and from a drop of water forms the dazzling pearl. 

By the benign influence of the lays of the sun, he has changed barren and sterile fields 
into orchards and gardens of tulips and roses 

From the bosom of the clouds he causes abundant rains to fall and refresh the thirsty 
and drooping plants, and in the spring he arrays the naked branches with a dazzling 
,garb of verdure and flowers. 

For which of his benefits has man ever testified his gratitude ? He who reflects on the 
thanks and praises which he owes his Creator, remains confounded at his own unworthi- 
ness. 

£le is prodigal of his gifts ; but the greatest, the most inestimable of them, is that of 
having engraven oiymr hearts the blessed hope of a. future life. 

Oh, weak mortal, oow the head of humility on the threshold of adoration ; remember 
that pride precipitated Eblis into the realms of shame and despair. 

Avoid evil, for the master of heaven only admits into his beautiful regions the man 
who hates iniquity. 

He who has not supported fatigucj will never find treasures ; he alone who has worked 
courageously will receive a reward. 

Fool ! thou hast not done good worits, and yet thou hopest to partake the favours of 
’ the supreme God : thou hast not sown, and thou eiqiectest to reap an abundant harvest ! 

The world, which the great prophet calls the bridge leading to hie eternal, it not the 
place where see to fix our abode : let us then pads over it rapidly. . ^ 

ITie garden of supreme felicity is the eternal abode of man; this world is only the 
road leading thereunto : let us go forward then without Btopplng. 

What remains of all the boned piled together hf the lutnd of death t l%e 7 have been 
80 ground in the mortar of centuries, that the residue thereof is but a vain oust. 
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biogaa?hy of flowers 

TUHIP FLOWERS, AND GARDEN GRAVES 

'♦Brmflf hither all your quaint enamelled eyes. 
That on the green turf suck the honitd showers, 
Bring the rath primrose that forsaken djcs. 

The tufted crow toe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy frcck’d with jet. 
The glowing violet. 

The musk rose, and the well-attired woodbine. 
With cowslips wan, that hang the pensive head; 
Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed. 

And daffodillies iill their cups with tears. 

To strew the lameate hearse where Lycid lies.'' 


THE DAIRY’S nunivL. 


Where shall our sister rest? 

Where shall wc bury her? 

To the grave’s silent breast, 

* Soon we inuM hurry her. 

Gone is the beauty how, 

From her cold bottom, 

Down droojis her bud brow, 

Like a wan blossom. 

Not to those white lips cling, 

(Smiles or caresses. 

Dull is the rainbow wing, 

Dim the bright tresses. 

Death now liaUi elaimed liis spoil. 
Fling the pall over her; 

Lap we earth's lightest soil, 
Wherewith to eoAcr bci. 

Where down in yonder ^ale, 

^ Lilies are growing; 

Mourners, the pure and [idle. 

Sweet tears besloving 

In the slift' old jrdons of our ances- 
tors, there uere ojuctiiues to be found 
a piclure-.que cuMoin or tuo, uell worth 
rc\i\iiig in modeni times. The rage for 
improvement is too sweeping in its pinc- 
tice ; and instead of judicious alteration, 
is apt entirely to obliterate all traces of 
what once wa^c, when it would be bc^ttcT 
to select with discriminating taste the 
pleasing and natuml, and reject what L 
forced and aifcTted; and while we laugh 
at the antique passion for yew trees clip- 
lied into dragons and Adams and Kves, 
we might not be di*«firusfed with one 
solemn dork yew cut into a simple pyra- 
mid, and rising in majestic contrast among 
the free waving foliage of the elegant 
deciduous tree^ and brighter evergreens. 
Again, the embroideml turf, so eloquently 
described by the writers of the scien- 
teenth and eighteenth ccmcuries, was 
beautiful, and well worthy of attention in 
the pwsent^ day; by this is not meant 
embroidery in turf, which was performed 
by layups dow slips of grci^ sward on 


Morning and evening dews, 

^\lll they shed o’er her. 

Each night their task renews, 

Hove to deplore her. 

line let the fern grass grow, 

M ith its green drooping; 

Let the naicissus blow, 

OVr tile w'avc stooping: 

Let the brook wander by, 
Moarniidly singing ; 

Let the wind murmur nigh. 

Sad echoes bringing. 

And whim the moon-beams shower. 
Tender and holy. 

Light on the haunted tow'r, 
vVhich IS c>ur‘^ solely: 

Tlien will w'e seek the spot. 

Where thou art sleeping. 

Holding thee uiiforgot, 

With our long weeping. 

Bluihwoud h Maf,<iztm for May » 

the srround in airocted figures, something 
HIm* (lie })altcnn that old ladies used to 
woik in p(*int stitch. This mode* was the 
fashion of Fivnch prdening in its most 
liiUAil state*. Ihit, ill truth, the turf here 
rec’ommcmdeci was termed embroidered, 
because if was formed of masses of blos- 
soms, thic'kiy intermingled as if in a state 
of nature, and of course was planted with 
wild ^il>wer^, which wo distinguish by the 
name of turf flowers, for the reason that 
they love to grow among grass, which is 
indeed their natural hoinO, and abiding 
place. No one in tBe present day has 
ever thought of cultivating native flowers, 
with a jucturesque regard to their natural 
modes of growth ; nor is any thing more 
diflicult than to introduce an elegant turf 
or forest flower into a garden, and induce 
it to group in appropriate arrangement 
All embroidered turf, where scarce and 
shy bc^auties moot togetherAia not to be 
found in onr woods and banks, because 
the natural growth induces large plots of 
one species to spread for and wide in 




favourite situations; therefore in making 
an embroidered turf, the natural mode of 
growth is considered ; for by the hand of 
taste, nature may be assisted by intro- 
ducing variety, and not superseded ; and 
the groups that the exquisite taste of 
Milton imagined, as the adornment of 
the grave of his friend,* may easily be 
effected. 

Modem gardeners are too apt to con- 
sider these beautiful intermixtures as 
heaps of weeds ; and though we allow that 
it is a crying shame to introduce turf 
flowers into ihe parterre de\oted to exo- 
tics, because in rich mould tho^ lose their 
native grace, and become unwieldy en- 
croachers, yet we repeat that there is not 
sufficient Jittontion paid to the cultivation 
of turf and forest flowers in tludr proper 
situations; if the beautiful nalivos are 
planted in our shrubberies and gardens, 
trimness and formality usually attend their 
introduction, and the ground is not suf- 
fered to assume that wildness whic h suits 
best with them. Besides many species 
of wild flowers that are oriiainental to 
a high degrees are often (»\lirpatod as 
weeds, along with the hostile nettle, the 
dank sad dock, (he deadl\ hemlock, and 
the flowerless plantane. Bcdbre wc* pro- 
ceed to mention the natuial fl<»wers that 
ought to be spared and cherished, as the 
most appropriate onianieiits to a wilder- 
ness or green hank, wx' mu^t bestow a tew 
words on the pedantry of oui inod(*rn 
gardeners, who refuse to suffer ariv Ksort 
of green leaf or modest flower to inter- 
mingle itself w ith the >elv<‘t shortno'^s of 
their smooth shaven green swMrd. They 
reject everj' thing excepting the fliier 
grass tribes ; even the - beautiful trefoils, 
from the emerald shamrock to the Io\eJy 
white perennial clover, notwilhslaiKling 
the shortness and close thickness of their 
verdant carpeting, are rejected, and with 
daisies, cowslips, celandines, and other 
charming lowly turf flowers, are destroyed 
injurious intruders on the true En- 
glish green sward, whereby tlio tui-f in 
gardens, near the metropolis, becomes as 
uninteresting and monotonous as the 
green baise that covers the carpets within 
doors. However, we will permit the gar- 
deners to have their own w^ay in the open 

* A young student of the name of Edward 
King, wbo was drowned in the passage from. 
Holyhead to Dublin, was the beloved fuend 
that Milton celebrates under the name of Lyct- 
das, in his immortal monody. 
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lawn, provided they will hete and there 
sutler us to scatter a cowslip, “^hich alike 
dislikes the hedgerow shade and trim 
border. 

This unniixed green sward is not veiy 
easy to procure to any extent, it is gene- 
rally obtained by paring commons, where 
the natural grasses are free from any 
intennixturo: green sward is seldom ob- 
tained in any beauty, except by this prac- 
tice ; and those persons who wish to 
convert several acres of arable land into 
fine lawn, viill iind tliemsolves not a little 
embdrrassod how if is to !><* best done, 
supposing their object is beauty and not 
the profit of grazing. A moment's re- 
flection will show that sufficient turf could 
not be obtained for the transfer, by the 
usual luetliods of paring. In this case, 
the best plan is to sow pure seeds of the 
fim' perennial rn endow grasses, the 
arrieusi^i b(‘ing llie Ix'st. Specimens of 
the kind may b(» seen in the left-hand 
green-house at (h) vent -garden, and much 
useful niformatioii obtained there res- 
pecting turf <rrass(‘s, w'hich it would be 
ad\isable foi an} one iiiudi interested in 
eon\erting a eousiderab''^ extent of arable 
ground into turf to obtain. 

Meantini(‘, although wo would allow 
the professional gardemer to take posses- 
sion of the open lawm, and clothe it 
with green -ward, according to his most 
appro\ed receipts, }et in all extensive 
grounds Ihc^re an» green banks and odd 
nooks, w here a flower embroidered turf 
wouhl 1 x>k far more hnelv than the trim- 
mest greim sward. 

Let us suppose that one of these spots 
wji' about to be planted in a wray that 
would assimilate closest with a state of 
nature; wo will mention a method that 
has b(»en tried with great suecess for the 
last fi\e years. The piece of ground, 
which perliajis may have been foul with 
unsightly weeds, should he dug in Octo- 
ber, ami well picked, then rolled as level 
as possible, and inoculated with bits of 
fine grass or turf, planted in diamonds, 
at about nine inches square; little seed- 
ling tufts of grass may easily be collected, 
which will bear transiplanting admirably ; 
then in the intermediate spaces may be 
put in turf bulbs, as blue bells, grape 
hyacinths, single snow-drops, and dafio- 
dils ; crocuses of all kinds, the triberoua 
rooted saxifrage, and wood anemones; 
the azure throatworts, (which though 
wicked weeds in the borders, are appro- 
2 X 
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pmte and lovely in the turf,) and or- 
chissis’ will grow in the turf though they 
languish in tlie parterre. Besides these, 
bulbs may bo planted plenty of purple 
and white violets. The bright blue wood 
violet, primroses of all colours, common 
polyanthuses, star-leaved moss, the lovely 
little celandine and cowslips, daisies will 
freely plant themselves by seed, so no 
need of making a provision. About the 
end of May the beauty of most of these 
flowers will be over, and the turf may be 
closely mowed ; this operation will per- 
haps a little refanl the summer turf 
flowers, hjit it will do their ]>eHuty no 
permanent injury, while the violet leaves, 
in particular, will spring again, and make 
a charming carpeting of suriiiner leaves; 
this plant is fond of the scythe. 

Besides these spring flowers, there must 
be planted, at the same tiin(% ladies' bed 
straw, white and yellmv ; the soft d(»w iiy 
hicracumsorhawk’s-e)e,the beautiful blue 
scahiosa, to be found on heaths; the hare- 
bell in quantities, several sorts of inyo- 
osti^ of British kinds, several sorts of 
veronica or speedwell, the English col- 
chicums, the robinia geraniimi, the golden 
milk vetch and throatwort, and poteii- 
tillas, will produce a succ(*vsioii of blooms 
till the early frosts; these will be most 
of them more lovely for a moritlily appli- 
cation of the scythe. While tlie ground 
is yet fresh, white clover seeds, fescue 
grass seeds, and violet seed, may be scat- 
tered between. 

No person who has not tried tlik nit'- 
thod of making asi embroidered turf, can 
tell how surpassingly lovely this arrange- 
ment of natural flowx»rs appears, after the 
second year of its formation, when they 
are so thick that nothing but herbage and 
flowers can be seen. It must be noticed, 
that performed in this manner, all the 
plants have an equal chance of earth and 
moisture, and they settle their roots close 
to each other, just as plants establish 
themselves, when u hedge or ditch lias 
been newly made up, and the banks are 
clothed by the seeds of weeds and wild 
flowers. Supposing that an admirer of 
nature wishes to transplant a forest or 
field flower, he will find it a difficult mat- 
ter to make it grow, eith(sr in the par- 
terre or turf; the latter would be the most 
natural station, but then, being full of 
thickly rooted, vigorous plants, the poor 
transplanted stranger finds it scarcely 
possible to strike a fere among the others 


who have not suffered the pangs of re- 
moval, but when all are in the same state, 
every plant has an equal chance of get- 
ting its share of nourishment. 

Before we leave the subject of tuif 
flowers, w^e must mention, that whoever 
introduces either a double flower or an 
exotic into such a mixture, will be ex- 
ceedingly disappointed ; for if the double 
flowers are natives, as snow-drops or 
violets, in the turf they will infallibly 
grow single, and very much in the right 
of it so to do: all sorts of native single 
roses, as sweet-brier, the Scotch rose, the 
Dunwich rose, and eglantine, will blos- 
som wild and free, with masses of flower- 
ing turf about their roots; but double 
and exotic roses, or delicate plants, as 
jessamine or trumpet honeysuckle, are 
strangled in a year or two, if turf grows 
close to the stem. 

It will be needful now' and then, in the 
first year of the formation of tm em- 
broidered turf, to look ov(*r it, and 
see that no unsightly weeds, as docks, 
pldiitanes, nettles, hemlock, clrickweed, 
groundsel, or clivers, have seeded them- 
selves, iu»r an undm* proportion of crow- 
foot or yellow ranunculus has been in- 
tnuhal. Should the spot l»e near a hedge 
or shrubbery, all the sorts of periwinkle 
may he introduced in the back ground; 
blit this specii s docs not assimilate well 
vMth tuiF. 

In puisuing this matter, we are natu- 
rally led to introduce the subject of the 
extensive Garden Cemetery at Netting 
Hill, wdiicli, iluring the past month, has 
by genital invitation, been the resort of 
VtUst numbors of persons. The plan, viz. 
the establifthinent of extra-urban Ceme- 
teries, is one of the greatest imjirove- 
ments in this country for many years 
past. Since the year 1B24, Mr. George 
Frederick Carden has with the greatest 
perseverance, botli by his pen and active 
personal exertions, urged^his countrymen 
to the adoption of those improvements 
that have been found on the continent so 
highly satisfactory, as well as extremely 
beneficial. Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Norwich, early adopted the plan, to the 
great benefit of those towns, and of the 
public-spirited companies who severally 
tried the experiment, producing, as the 
effort did, large profits to the proprietors. 
Mr. Carden founded the General Ceme- 
tery Company, and we well remember 
the just but verbal tribute paid to his 
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exertions by the noble chairman. Vis- 
count Ingestrie, — “ That ho deserved the 
gratitude of his country.” We hope the 
issue has been equally to Mr. Carden’s 
profit and renown, and that this is an in- 
stance at least, contrary to the too general 
rule of human nature, “ that the first 
founders or inventors of any beneficial 
system are wholly neglected or put aside, 
when tlieir active services arc not quite 
essential.” Wo leave the answer to the 
managers and parlies concerned. 

Whatever may liave been their con- 
duct, Mr. Carden is now pursuing his 
plans and founding the Great Western 
Cemetery, in a spot so re])letewith beauty, 
that the object he has so long striven 
to accomplish a})])cars actually attained, 
namely, anol her Pcre-la-CJiai^e: a ground 
where flowers cind trees may surround the 
abodes of th(‘ dead with beauty, and lake 
from the ideas of death the loalhsome- 
TU'SS of (‘ity burials. Never was a spot 
better chosen for that purpo-NC, than tlie 
Norlands; its close vicinily* (the distance 
being only two miles,) to the most beau- 
tiful entrance of the metropolis ; its 
neighbourhood toth*' Iufl\ trees of Ken- 
sington Gardens, and the woodlands of 
Lord Holland, and its own noble forest 
trt»es and full-grown slirubberies, point it 
out as a place where the public would not 
need to wait half a centnr} to see the 
experiment realised, of an ornamental 
metropolitan burning ground.f 

The train of thought that has recalled 
these facts, is connected with the subject 
of turf flowers. In the e\-uibau Ccune- 
teries that have been hitherto eflected, a 
want of taste' has always appeared in the 
manner in whitli flowers have been intro- 
duced round graves. Aflectionale rela- 
tives love to see flowers springing on the 

* Mr. Loudon, in his Encyclopsvdia of Gar- 
dening, part 6, describing the extra- urban Ce- 
meteries of Liverpool, says, “The practice of 
removing Cemeteries out of towns, will, no 
doubt, soon become general in England.*^ 

+ We are glad to observo a very rapid in- 
crease in the number ot suburban Cemeteries , 
for, assuredly, to a country m so high a state of 
civilization as ours, it is a subject oi sore 
reproach, that the pernicious practice of bury- 
ing within the unlls should have endured so 
long. Besides the Metropolitan Cemetery near 
Westbourne-green, there have been ten others 
established within the last eight years for dif- 
ferent country towns ; and Mr. Carden, to whom 
the honor belongs of having taken the lead m 
this matter, and persevered in it with a rare 
spirit oi zeal and determination, is now engaged 


spot where the beloved remains are de- 
posited. In order to indulge this feeling, 
so interesting and natural, at Pere-la- 
Chaise, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Norwich, little plots arc portioned out, 
railed or bordered, and kept in order at 
the expense or by the personal care of 
friends of the deceased ; and though in a 
public establishmenl of the kind thi» is 
an indulgence that ought to bo allowed, if 
requested, yet at Pcre-la-C liaise it has 
been found, that in course of time many 
of thost' little individual garden graves 
are neglected, I hi' funds devoted to keep 
them in beauty fail, or those that sup- 
plied them, and perhaps tended and 
watched them, are themselves in turn 
lowly laid within the bounds of the family 
sepnichriij ground, and leave none to adorn 
and visit it;^ when this is ihecase, these 
garden gravt's soon <issume the forlorn 
apjiearance that ever appertains to ne- 
glected ground, winch has once known 
careful <*ull nation. This objection would 
be obviated, if the •chief adornment of 
graves was an enihroidi*red turf, for being 
formed of native flowers, when once a 
few inonllis' care was h stowed on them, 
cverv year would aild to their beauty, and 
a few strokes of the mower s scythe would 
sweep away decaved flower stalks, and 
set leaves and buds springing with re- 
newed beauty. Tiiis species of covering 
is peculiar'y adapted to the jiurpose, 
since it is well known that tin' shortest 
gri'cn sward that ever carpeted the hungry 
soil of a common, grows rank and dark 
when used to turf a grave, while that 
superabundant richness could only make 
the violet and crocus glow with deeper 
lustre ; thus realising I he touching lines of 
Miss .lew'sbury, when speaking of the 
garden grave of an Infant, — 

in organising asi'cond Meliopolitaii Cemetery , 
to bo culled “ the Great Western,” in the vici- 
nity of the l^aiks and Kensington Gardens. 
We can hardly imagine a spot better fitted for 
an establishment of this kind than the ground 
selected for this new Cemeteiy — indeed, we 
had no idea there was any thing so suitable 
within so short a distance ot town , it forms 
part of the western face of Notting-hill, is beau- 
tifully undulated, well wooded and watered, and 
perfectly secluded.— —A/ec/iantCi* Aiagastne, 
JpriL 12, um. 

* An admirable arrangement in the model of 
the plan of the Great Western Cemetery, (a 
review of which is elsewhere.) is in the con- 
struction of jiltiis^housesf by which greater care 
and attention can be bestowed upon the garden 
portion of the Cemetery, 



" It is thy dust, my darling, gives life to each rose. 

And because thou hast perished, the violet blows !” 

Before Pere-Ia-Chaisc was fully es- and beauty, De Lille, the French poet 
tablished, or while it was yet struggling bestowed some fanciful, but elegant lines, 
with the prejudices of the ignorant Pari- on the subject of garden graves, the 
fiians, who for half an age preferred posti- second verse of which presents an image 
lence and ugliness in the crowded city of classic beauty, worthy of the Greek 
repositaries of the dead, to healthfulness Anthology. 

GABDBN GRAVES : OR THE SWISS CUSTOM OF PLANTING FLOWERS IN 

CEMETERIES. 

From the French qf De Lille^ 

Since in the tomb our cares, our woes. 

In dark oblivion buried lie. 

Why paint that scene of calm repose. 

In figures painful to the eye 

wiser Greeks, with chaste design, 

Pourtrayed a nymph m airy thght. 

Who ho\cniig o’er the marble shnne, 

Reversed a flambeaii^s trembling light. 

To die' — what is in ileath to fear? 

’Twill decompose my lifeless frame! 

^ ])ower unseen still \vatches near 
To light it with a purer flame 

The love that in my bosom glows 
Will live when I shall long be dead. 

And haydy linge some budding rose 
That blushes o’er iiiy grassy bed. 

Ah, thou who hast so long been dear, 

W^hen 1 shall cease to smile on thee, 

1 know that thou wilt linger near 
111 thoughtful mood to sigh foi me. 

And whtn the rosebuds’ Mrgin bieath. 

With fragrance fills the morning air. 

Imagine me rcitased from deaili. 

And all iny soul reviving there' 

It is singular that iho burial of the in Auiorica, has caused the family bury- 
dead in retired spots of natural beauty, ing places to be in general, spots of the 
which fine taste and philosophical reason^ greatest beauty* adjoining to the home- 
ing has caused to bo gradually adopb^d stead in tin* wilderness. How beautifully 
throughout Kurope, and tardily and <in- has onr favourite American writer, Wil- 
willingly by England, was the spontaneous Ham Cullen Bryant, thus alluded to this 
feeling of our transatlantic brethren ; the national custom, the following lines will 
scattered distance of their forest abode?* .show : — 

I gazed upon the glorious sky. 

And the green mountains round. 

And thought, that when I came to lie. 

Within the silent ground, 

’Twere pleasant, that iii flowery June, 

When brooks sent up a cheerful tune 
And groves a joyous sound. 

The Sexton’s hand, ray grave to make. 

The rich, green mountain-'turf should break. 

A cell within the frozen mould, 

A coffin borne through sleet: 

And icy clods above it rolled. 

While fierce the tempeata beat. 
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Away, I will not think of these. 

Blue he the sky and soft the breeze. 

Earth green beneath the feet. 

And be the damp mould gently prest 
Into iny narrow place of rest- 

There, through the long, long summer hours. 
The golden light should lie. 

And thick young herbs, and groups of flowers. 
Stand in their beauty bj 
The oriole should build and tell 
His love-tale, close beside my cell . 

The idle butterfly 

Should rest him there, and there be heard 
The housewife bee, and humming bird. 

I know, I know, I should not see 
The season's glorious show. 

Nor would its brightness shine for me. 

Nor Its wild music flow; 

But if around my place of sleep. 

The friends 1 loved should come to weep, 

Tliey might not haste to go. 

Soft airs, and song, and light, and bloom. 
Should keep them lingering by my tomb. 

Tliese to their softened hearts sliould bear 
The thought of what has been. 

And spc‘ak of one who cannot share 
The gladness of the scene ; 

Whose part, in all the pomp that fills 
The ciiciiit of the summer hills 
Is — that his grave is green; 

And <1oo]>ly would their licarts rejoice 
To hear again liis living voice 


THE MOTHEirS GRAVE. 

How calmly felcep^ upon the hamlet s scenes 
The sunsedV glory ! and oVr lulls and w'oods 
That mingle in the lovely landscape round. 

Sheds forth a lustre c'urth can *-el(lom claim. 
Aulumn's wild hand ujioii tile woods had thrown 
Her man} -colour'd mantle, brightc'r now. 

Where the rich hues of golden sunset fViIl ; 

Grey mists hang shadowy o\^r the di'*tant scene, 
Broke by some cottage smok/', that curls alone 
From the low bosom of a silent dell : 

Oh ! how it speaks of quiet to the h<»art I 
Peeping from out umbrageous w'oods and old. 

The dim grey low’er o'erlooks the; vale l>elow; 

And beauty is on all things ; beauty tints 
The glorious sunset of an aiitumifs day. 

But let me turn from these to where the yew 
And statelier lime their mingled shadows throw 
On grassy mounds, and urns, and headstones »vhite, 
Mark’d wdth sad tales for melancholy’s eye ; 

Around yon fane, wherein the voice of praise. 

The prayer of penitence, and hope sublime. 

And the sweet voice of holiest truth are heard: 
Blest temple of devotion, see it .stands 
In eveniiig*s golden light; its Gothic peaks. 

Its fretted windows of antique device. 
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And old ^ey walls half-clad with ivy wild, 

Shine as if light divine bad pour'd from Him 
Who claims that sanctuary, old and lone, 

To grace the humblest of his fanes on earth. 

But io! a sweeter theme to claim the song 
Of poesy, and wake each tenderer thought: 

Behold affection’s tribute fondly paid 
In secret to the unforgotten dead. 

Beside a grave whereon no stone reveals 
How passed its tenant unto kindred clay, 

But where young mourning hearts and scatter’d flowers 
Tell that affection lives cVn for the dead, 

A maiden kneels, and, kneeling at her side 
A fair-brow’d boy and girl of tenderest years 
Mingle with hers their silent sorrows there. 

Their hands have strewn with flowers that lonely grave, 

Their heart.s are griovirig o’er the dead below, 

Yet comfort with their sorrow seems to blend ; 

E'en while big tears are gather’d in her eye, 

E’en while the pra\er hung on her fait’ ring lips, 

A transient sniih» illiun'd that maiden’s face — 

A smile, that told how sweetly in her heart 
Came* the still voice of comfort from above. 

Then whispering low, a simple prayer she taught 
To those beside her, told the mournful tale 
Of the beloved and lost, for wdiom they grieved; 

Of h(’pe and comfort spake, then kiss’d away 
The infant tear», that mingled with her owm. 

Oh ! as 1 saw them kneel devoutly there, 

Touched by o’ervv helming sorrow, jet upheld 
Bj trust in Heaven, tlie orphan’s sure resource. 

With evening’s softest glories round them shed, 

Methonght a group of youtlifnl angels knell, 

And sought translulion to their native lieaven. 

W^bom might thev mourn ? — Why dost thou weep, sweet maid 
‘‘\ou feCtUerd wild flower^ mark nij mother’s grave.*’ 

Oh ! what a hobt of sad o’ervv holiiiing thoughts 
Might gather round their young unjiractised hearts, 

Vy'hen bent in anguish o’er tliat lowly mound : 

The smile iliat blest their joutliful sports was gone, 
rile V7)*ce that burr’d (heir soriovv'', soothed their pain, 

Taught the wild artless song, and humble prayer, 

Whose blame was woe, and whose approval, bliss, 

Is heard no more, to blame, or to commend, 

W^ithin the precincts of their quiet home. 

No more beside their humble couch at eve 
She bends to bless them, nor at morning greets 
With her beloved smile their eager eyes : 

Their cottage home is sad and lonely now, 

Where joy sj late in her lov’d presence dwelt: 

Tliey seek, yet find her not, then turn, and weep ; 

Where is she gone? ah, where? the fleeting smile, 

That flash’d a moment in the maiden’s face, 

Tells how their hearts will answer words like these 
Of her they lost. Ah yes; they fondly dream 
fehe still o’ei looks them from the pitying skies, 

Io guide and guard them from distress and guilt. 

I he precepts Now are hallow’d, every word 
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And wish of hers is treasuk’d in their hearts 
Like sacred councils breathed to them from heaven, 

And these will be their guardians; these will prove 
Amid a world of darkness, lights to guide, 

Where virtue, peace, and innocence are found. 

And when delusive vice her snares shall spread, 

When smiling pleasure lures theip on to guilt, 

A thought of these shall turn their hearts from ill ; 

Memory shall lead them to their mothers grave, 

And give their hearts to virtue and to peace. 

G. J. N. 


SETTLEMENT OR NO SETTLEMENT, 

“ That IS the question.** 

BY MR S. H O F L A D. 


** My dear Louisa, how fortunate I am 
in meeting you,’* said a young man, has- 
tily, dismounting, and giving his bridle to 
his groom, as a sudden turn in the roatl 
blest him with the sight of a lovely girl 
to whom he was then hastening. 

The heightened colour, and the beam- 
ing eye of her whom he addressed, spoke 
not less pleasure in the rencontre (han 
his own, but her brow became somewhat 
shaded as she obsenc'd, ‘‘that she had 
promised to drink l(*a vvitli poor Mrs. 
Waring; and as she was much of an in- 
valid, and could not alway- leceive a 
friend, it would be cruel to disappoint 
her.” 

“ And may I not accompanv you, 
Louisa ?” 

“Oh! certainly, dear Charles, if \oii 
please, for she wishes to know \ou, of all 
things, and she is herself a woman any 
one would wish to know ; wv* all love her 
exceedingly at the rectory.” — “Rut Iut 
cottage is quite a cottage, for her means 
are, I fear, veiy limited, and she lives so 
decidedly out of the world, and is so far 
advanced in life, that I fear the visit will 
hardly be agreeable.” 

Charles Livingstone probably thought 
so too; but where is the lover who can- 
not make a sacrifice, or would shrink 
from encountering an old woman in com- 
panionship with a young one, who is the 
chosen of his heart? A short walk 
brought them to the little embowered en- 
trance of Mrs. Waring s humble dwell- 
ing, who sate there awaiting her beloved 
visiter, who with blushes of hesitation in- 
troduced her Jriend “who she had met 
accidentally.” 

“ I am very happy to see you, sir,” said 
the old lady, “I nad understood that, in 


consequence of a joumey into Stafford- 
shire, y>n were not expected in this \il- 
hig(‘ till to-morrow 

‘‘ I went on Imrseback, therefore, used 
the shortest roads, and by rising early 
liave managed to come sooner than I had 
hoped for. I left Slone this morning at 
si\.” 

“ 1 know jotir route, you came through 
the village of 

“1 did, ma'am — a very pretty part of 
the coimiry I found il, tliereabout — you 
know It, I conclude, well ?” 

“ f ouglil to do so, for I was born 
there, but of courhi^ it is now much al- 
tered; vet tin* largi stone house with the 
rooker> wbu h }ou passed on this side of 
th(‘ vill,ig(», with its descending terrace 
gardens, cannot be iiiiuh altert‘d ; and the 
little ii'u, I siijipose, is still the Lowth- 
waite aims 

Livingstone did not answer, for a new 
liglil had darted or his mind, and he could 
not fbrb(»ar exclaiming — 

‘‘Is it possible, ma’am !” — I beg par- 
don, I fancied at the moment you might 
be ihe widow of Mr. Waring, of Wolver- 
hampton, but I must be wrong.” 

“ Indeed you are not, 1 am the person 
you are thinking of.” 

“ Good God ! — are you, indeed, that 
noble woman who gave up her settlement 
— the estate of her ancestors, to her hus- 
band’s creilitors, although no blame what- 
ever rested on his n^'me ? I have heard 
my poor father speak of you many a time.” 

Charles paused, for the eyes that darted 
round the little parlour (where neatness 
and good taste in v^ain had sought to ob- 
literate traces of the poverty they yet 
ameliorated) were filled with tears, and 
in the keenly-awakened feeling of the 
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momontho couM have flufig himself at 
the feet of the wman whose habitation 
he had expected to find completely wea- 
risome. It will be readily believed that 
Louisa not only sympathised in his feel- 
ings, but was proud of tliem, as it waa 
evident the good widow held herself 
flattered by the genuine admiration and 
esteem evinced by the young stranger, 
which, in displaying his own character, 
won upon her aflections, and rendercci 
her not less his friend than the friend cf 
Louisa. 

Few Words passed for some time, with 
those whose hearts and minds were never- 
theless very busy with looking either 
backward or forward on the path of life ; 
but when the tea-things were removed, 
Mrs. Waring, after evidently considering 
much, thus ^dressed Mr.Liringstone : — 

^ You have heard your father speak of 
my excellent husband, you say: probably 
he told you that he lost his life in a vain 
attempt to recover considerable property 
ventured in Russia. As you, like him, 
are a merchant, 1 recur to the circum- 
stance only to caution you against trust- 
ing any one house with more than a por- 
tion of your capital. No gains can repay 
the anxieties ariving from placing in the 
hands of another not only your property, 
but your means of proving your prin- 
ciple.” 

I remember only the praise given to 
your conduct. After what you have done 
(and I fear suffb*ed also), well may you 
idvise others to bo cautious.” 

Caution is considered the vice of the 
age, because its tendencies are all to sel- 
fishness ; but surely a portion of it should 
be considered a virtue in youth, because 
they are so mueh to the contrary in kind 
confiding natures, that prudence includes 
self-denial. .For instance, our friend 
Louisa would ^ther present you with her 
fcrtune than ask for a settlement, I dare 
say; but it was, nevertheless, to urge her 
en that very point that I requested her 
company this evening.” 

** Louisa knows my circumstances ex- 
actly— knows, too, that if it were in my 
power I would double her fortune in 
making anyftiture provision for heir; but 
as I' require ail I have, and qven moip, 
to ten&r me an equal partner, and no 

g in die Britishdominlons can be 
betto]^ than the long-established 
f^which J, befen^ this Is not in ^ 


*<Neither of yon onght to desire it; 
but it by no means follows that, be- 
cause you cannot increase her fortune, 
you should not secure it. There is 
great risk in all commercial affairs, for 
the politician holds the merchant's purse. 
You may have an immense property 
locked up ill a country where war pre- 
vents intercourse, and the most upright 
creditor be unable to make you remit- 
tances ; in which case, you will allow a 
trifle coming in for present help to a fa- 
mily is no small comfort ; more especially 
would it be so if you found yourself on a 
death-bed, and knew that your widow 
most probably would, from the distance 
«ind sufferings of the parties abroad, the 
carelessness, chicanery, or losses arising 
to yotir partners at home, never secure a 
tithe of that property so situated, for 
such has been for many, many years my 
situation.” 

“ Very true, madam — ^very true : Louisa 
shall not be so situated.” 

“ She is, nevertheless, willing to ven- 
ture,” said the bride elect. ‘‘I have 
thought* much on the subject, be- 
cause urged to it by my brother-in- 
law ; and the result of all is, that I think 
people who go together for 'better and 
worse, ought to be rich and poor alike. 
How could I bear to have any thing 
which he had not? Surely, you are the 
last person, dear Mrs. W’'aring, to urge 
me to demand the settlement of a small 
fortune — ^j ou who, I apprehend, sacrificed 
a large one.” 

Stop a moment, my dear; we %ill 
talk of my affairs by-and-bye. Yours are 
to be considered first, for you are begin- 
ning life. You say you could not bear 
to possess any thing^ your husband did 
not ; nor would I wish you to do so, un- 
less that time should come when he was 
stripped of all — a time which has come 
to many as wise, and good, and well-pro- 
vided as he is. In such sM^ase, would it 
not be sweet to provide youV beloved 
husband with a certain, though a humble, 
home ? — to pillow his aching head, after 
its injuries and buffetings, on that Htfle 
"‘competence where his old age might re- 
pose, or where his maturity mmht tmt 
and regain strength to wa^e the wi^r 
again J If you knew how grim tha face of 
j^oveity is when she is viewed closelyijrou 
would gladly save one you (pve from bmeg 
cqmpeUed to live with her; npr qin "tjte 
best hf us answer for the eSketa ol mxch 
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intimacy on onr tompeva^ out affections, 
of oven our priuc^^les." 

, But I have been told that settle- 
ments frequently cause great divisions in 
families, and that independence is ini- 
mical to that obedience demanded frt»n 
our sex ; that wives so situated become 
haughty and self-willed^ , are sometimes 
extravagant, and sometimes covetous, and 
given to thinking they have a right to 
do what they will with their own." 

I doubt not the world contains 
many wives who have all those faults, 
without settlements as well as with tiiem ; 
and indeed those who brought no for- 
tunes, and who married to better their 
situation in life merely^ without either 
love for their husbands, or those princi- 
ples of religion which inculcate the duties 
of marriage, are the most subject to 
those sins ; but you, my dear Louisa, 
are not of this class, you are by nature 
gentle, but also firm, and are, therefore, 
calculated to perform your vows of obe- 
dience fully, so long as they are ktwfuUy 
demanded. As to your fortune being a 
stimulant to extravagance, that is out of 
the question, it is too small for that, 
4‘onsidered as income only.” 

** Dear madam,” cried! Charles, “ she 
is utterly incapable of aiiv such faults, 
and 1 see clearly that slic must, and 
ought, to have her own seven thousand 
pounds settled on herself ; but the truth 
is, that 1 wish to make it ten ; yet so far 
from being able to produce the other 
jhree, that is the very sum neccssaiy for 
my own advancement.” ' 

And why should not' Louisa give it 
to you ? why should she bo denied that 
plt^asiire when she prudently curias her 
wishes by securing the rest, which, in 
case of ruin, wdll be valuable, and can- 
not be required in prosperity ? In truth 
it would, if left in an untrammelled state, 
only be a temptation to speculate w'ith 
in business, or expend in some of tin* 
many w'avs by which luxury leads the 
young astray, when they vo fondly at- 
tached, and anxious to shower all the 
gauds of fortune on each other.” 

The language of the eyes had, op. 
either side, agreed that this advice was 
indeed the most discreet, most virtuous, 
and tlie best, and^ should be acted tmon 
immediately ; but Louisa observed, ‘^that, 
at all events, she cunWl lend Charles f|ie 
moom he wanted 

1 tnisi|!’ mud. thn old. lady, with dig- 
Vox.. IV.I-N 0 . C. 


Bity, " that your ftjNd? will take caje so 
to , construct the def^ in question, as^ to 

* withhold from you the power of injufing 
yourself^ and those who may be dep^d- 
ant on that deed ; otherwise,, who shall 
say that one may not ask, and the other 
grant, what both shall alike repent of. 
No, no, if such things are done (ang, in 
the present state of society, they ou^ht 
to be done), let it be done effectually. * 

But in case of the worst, why should 
not I be as magnanimous as jou have 
been ?’* 

“ Because, my dear, though I trust 
your integrity may be as pure ns mine, 
your situation mo .t probably w ill be dif- 
ferent. 1 was childless and a widow ; to 
this it may be added, that 1 was young 
and romantic. In the sense of desolation 
into which I was thrown, 1 believed that 
my mind must retain its sense of misery 

• to the last moment of existence, and 1 
became reckless of fortune, no less^ than 
animated by a sincere lo\e of justice, a 
profound sense of compassion for those 
w ho would suffer loss, and a passion for 
my husband*s reputation, which absorbed 
me. I acted, as I n<m’ sec, under mixed 
motives, but 1 was tlu n seubible of one 
oniy.” 

‘‘ No matter, it was well and nobh 
done.” 

“ Nobly, if you please, Louisa, not 
well. In Illy haste 1 threw my property 
into the hands of assignees, who, in their 
eagerness to realise money, sold it fot 
half its ^alue, paid themselves hastily, 
and left the wortlucr to wait; whilst J, 
who certainly had expected a residue 011 
which to mourn in privacy, was utterly 
bereft of «//, and ha\e, for more than 
thirty years subsisted on the chance re- 
initiarices from abroad of creditors, 
wliom I cannot compel to do me justice 

of my sufferings and my mis-ma- 

nagement I Would not, speak, save as 
offering a lesson which, I trust, you will 
never be called to practise : and now let 
ns leave it, and talk of your prospects. 

I have yet a heart left, and that enables 
me to live in the happiness of others,” 

The evening passed cheerfully, but all 
he way home our young couple spolte 
only of 1^0 friend they had left,’ and 
%hose affairs Livingstone detennin^ to 
look into, id the full persuasion that he 
should he able to" recover jmueh thtd was 
due. to her husband; and never had the 
hearts of both been drawn so closely ttl 

*2 Y 
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each other, as by this object of mutual littb childtea, when Liringstone and hia 
interest, whose every word appeared to partners engaged in a banking concern, 
them that of wisdom rendered sacred by^ said to be much wanted in their city* 
sorrow. The finn soon became important, and 

Time passed ; the gaiety of bridal every way successful ; and such was their 
hours was succeeded by the happiness of uninterrupted prosperity, that the good 
married life, which, in the case of Louisa, sense and moderation with which it waa 
was a state of considerable activity, as enjoyed was not less remarkable than 
she now resided in a larger town, was the personal qualities which had won for 
under the necessity of receiving much them the esteem of the good, and the 
company, and engaging in all the duties admiration of all, although they had ven*- 
which result from a conspicuous station, tured of late to increase their expenses, 
along with those more endearing ones and \isit with certain families, generally 
which belonged to her as a wife and a unaf^roachabic by persons in their rank 
mother. These cares did not, however, of life, oti terms of equality, 
prevent her from occasionally conre- Such was tlieir situation at that period 
spending with her venerated friend; nor now generally designated as the “time 
did the increasing business and progres- of the panic, when the great commercial 
sive prosperity of her husband prevent interests of the country were shaken as 
him from effectually serving her through by an earthquake, and credit, property, 
the medium of his traveHefS ; but there and confidence might be described like 
were times when both would smile at the the shipwreck, in the emphatic language 
recollection of her anxiety to secure for of holy writ, to “ reel to and fro, and 
Louisa that which was now considered a stagger like a drunken man.” . 
mere pittance. The first news of this awful crisis in 

Tiiiu's, too, when they sighed over the London, which reached Mr. Livingstone, 
misfortunes of those they had known in overwhelmed him with astonishment and 
better days, and schooled their own hearts terror, for he could not for a moment 
in the lessons of adversity, by intimately doubt that the shock which was felt in 
acquainting themselves with its sorrows, the hearty must speedily be communi- 
and freely relieving them. The more cated to the members — unfortunately 
the} had, the more they gave ; and in both his partners were at a considerable 
thus disposing of the superfluities of for- distance, he could neither advise with 
tune, they were preserved from that idle them, nor receive the counsel or the 
and enervating expenditure, which is at means to meet the storm he expected, 
all times an error where property is After an liour of agony those only 
fluctuating, and a ounierous lamily rising know who have felt the overwhelming 
around you. anguish of such a situation, poor Living- 

Lotiisa had become the mother of five stone found 

the grief which cannot apeak, 

Whispers the o’er-fraught heart, and bids it break?* 

In consequence of which conviction, when her strong emotion being blended 
he flew to the pretty cotta ge-orn^e, where with her affectionate devotion to him, she 
Louisa and her little lovely group now re- melted into tears. 

sided, and with little preparation ('for his “ Ah ! Louisa, if you are thus moved 
countenance was too faithful for tne dis- with the apprehension of misfortune, 
guise his affection had meditated) gave what is to become of you if my fears are 
her to understand that notwithstanding realised?*' 

his apparent and even his actual prospe- “ 1 have no fears for myself, Charles, 
rity, in the course of a single week he nor our dear children, who are too young 

might be to all intents and purposes a to recollect their present situation, and 
ruined man. can step down in life without shame or 

The alarmed, astonished wife, became sorrow ; and the change will only serve 
of a deadly paleness, but she did not to show you what a good manager your 

faint, nor could ske weep unfit she had poor wife can be with a little income, 

thrown her arms round her husband, and f^erve your spirits, in order to ensure 
him “ to take comfort, rince no your health ; ,and then all will be well 

blamn Aim,come what might ;’* with^ns, and eventually so with our ere- 
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ditors, even if things ccrnie to the worst. 
Meiintixne, cheer up, and, if possible, 
find the means of averting that which you 
dread.” 

The tone in which she spoke, still 
more than the words, had the effect her 
heart panted to bestow. Livingstone re- 
turned to the scene of his duties and his 
cares; but he found no means of meeting 
the demands which the very following 
day were poured upon him beyond even 
all that he had foreseen, “ yet a little, a 
very little help, might still preserve the 
house." ^ 

During the whole of this eventful day 
Louisa sat in a little back parlour listen- 
ing, watching, trembling, and inwardly 
praying ; but tliere were also moments 
when her mind reverted to her marriage, 
and the words of Mrs. Waring were pre- 
sent to her memory as consolatory for the 
future. In one of these her husband 
rushed into her retreat, exclaiming — 

“ In one hour it will be all o\er: we 
must close our doors. And yet, three 
thousand pounds — yes, t?iree only, would 
turn the tide.” 

At that moment, what would not 
Louisa have given that she had pos- 
sessed the means of aiding him ; but as it 
was impossible, she could only offer 
eagerly to go out and try to borrow it 
from different friends to whom she could 
personally explain the case. 

“ We have no friends, Louisa, at such 
a moment as this^it is muve qui pent 
with every one. My bills have been of- 
fered this morning, alike by those most 
intimate with me and most obliged to 
inc : the only hope I can have is in the 
return of one or other of my partners, in 
consequence of what they must know^ is 
taking place in London — if not, in another 
hour — ” 

Many a task of agonising solicitude fell 
on Louisa's watch during the next hour, 
and her ears seemed to have doubled the 
acuteness of their sense, when the rapid 
driving of a chaise just before the speci- 
fied time gave her a new sensation. — 
“ Was it arriving to make new demands, 
or to bring relief ?" 

Whatever it might be, the bustle oc- 
casioned was tenfold, and she could not 
forbear to press towards the place and 
look for her husband. In doing so, she 
became aware of the loud chinking of 
motley on a counter opposite to that 
which was used for payment, and a 


feeble voice was heard to say, as if in 
reply, — 

“ Oh ! yes— I am a great hoarder of 
gold, and my pocket-book is well stocked 
also, and, depend upon it, my good sir, I 
will support you to ray last shilling.” 

Numbers of those who were waiting 
left the place satisfied that they might 
do so safely, others received their oUe 
from the new supplies, and quickly fol- 
lowed, both alike eager to impait the 
good news, and magnifying, according to 
their own imaginations or wishes, the in- 
flux of wealth brought by the elderly 
lady. The effect was instantaneous- 
credit was restored, the remaining claim- 
ants retired, and when the partner really 
arrived, to whose exertions Livingstone 
had justly looked, the danger was over. 

When the still agitated wife had 
drawn her beloved old friend into that 
little saiictiun in which she had been so 
long trembling, and folded her gratefully 
to her breast, she could not forbear 
saying — 

How strange it is that you should be 
the first to help u« ! — whom in my 
heart I have been blaming these two 
hours.” 

How sweet it is to r€*ceive aid from 
you,” said her husband, who was follow- 
ing, “ you to whom 1 liavo been indebted 
for the one point in my situation which 
saved me from distraction.” 

Mrs. Waring smiled as she answered, 
‘‘ I can enter into tlie feelings of both, 
and rejoice in the attachment to each 
other these different sentiments imply; 
and ” 

But where did you get so much 
money ? 1 heard you speak of hoarding. 
You wore the last person to do so, and 
how could you risk so large a sum ! — 
there must be two thousand pounds ?” 

Not quite ; but I made as much 
show as 1 could with it. I have gained 
this principally by your husband's exer- 
tions, and meant to have lodged it in his 
hands when it became even money; mean- 
time, I heard by chance how you were 
situated, and lost no time in hastening 
to your assistance, bringing my landlord 
with me, to guard myself and my trea- 
sure : from which circumstance, and the 
display made of the gold, a result, even 
beyond my hopes, is now evidently taking 
place.” 

« But if you had lost it<— lost your all 
again ?” 
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J spok6 to jOMi* Tiusband beforje I 
produced it, and doubted not hia word. 
Had 1 arrived too late to prevent the 
aioppage of the house, I should then 
have rendered it the medium of assist- 
ance for the future, and have remained 
with Louisa as one capable of instructing 
her how to manage a small house and 
small means. Let us all thank God that 
she is spared the trial." 

“ Nevertheless, remain with us ; be to 
us the friend, the mother, we have found 
you already, You are childless, and we 
are both orphans. Louisa does not 
speak; but I well know her heart on this 
point goes beyond mine in its wishes. 
Our offspring shall be yours — our com- 
forts yours* My dear, have you not a 
word to say?" cried Livingstone. 


I, shall have a thousand, by-aud-^ 
by. My' little Charles will be so fond 
of you— so proud of you. It was only 
last week he was wishing for a grand- 
mama." 

" Nor shall the dear child find her 
useless. Here, son Charles, is a letter 
I received just as 1 was setting out; from 
which you will perceive that the distant 
relation who bought my estate for half 
its value, who was a bachelor and im- 
mensely rich, yet never once noticed me 
* ii^ my low estate,* has actually be- 
quemhed it to me on condition of re- 
suming the name of Lowthwaite, and 
providing for its continuance in that 
nr he. Henceforward, my children, we 
will be one family. 1 both accept a 
settlement and give one.” 


HOME. 

Home-bound a traveller thou! — then why 
A loiterer too through day*s short hours ? 

Casting thy staff of travel by. 

To gather bright but transient flowers. 

Are they not drooping even now 
In tears, and fann a by evening’s sigh ? 

Who mourns that night with clouded brow. 
Doth frowning bid them close and die. 

7{(iW wilt thou, when his pall is spread, 

Retrace thy stops — in darkness find 

Tlie narrow way that homeward led — 

The path for sandal'd feet design’d. 

Hark ! how yon murm ring stream repines, 

From nature*s channel wand’ring slow ; 

The fretting wave but force confines 
From hast*ning back with rapid flow. 

Mark, too, yon bird — in vain invite 
The leafy boughs her wing to rest; 

She stays not till her eager flight 
Has brought her to her native nest. - 

In childhood’s home, the wand’rer leaves 
His heart, an hostage true to be ; 

And love assured, the trust receives. 

Nor doubts the pledge redeem'd shall be. 

Bears Hea%*D^ then, the name of Home to fhee 
Thence so unwilting to depart? 

For, ah! where’er that spot may be, 

Iks the Toamone the heart. 
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ttckn. By Makia Edgeworth. A 
Tale. In 3 vols. 

Those who regard Miss Edgeworth’s 
genius with the afiectioimte atoiration 
that we do, cannot help looking forward 
to the perusal of ‘ Helen’ without anxiet^.^ 
A long time has passed by since this first 
and greatest of modem novelists favoured 
the world with any of her productions; 
and those who loved her as the delight 
of their childhbod, and the guide of their 
opening life, dreaded lest the vivid power 
of talent should be deadened by the ad- 
vance of years, and that she should pub- 
lish aught beneath the high standard fa- 
miliar to their memories. 

Tlio works of Maria Edgeworth may be 
divided into two classes : the first being 
devoted to the improvement and amelio- 
ration of all sorts and conditions of her 
oppressed and degraded compatriots, and 
to the development and expianatioti of 
their characters, and a generous vindica- 
tion of them in the eyes of their fellow- 
subjects : the otlier class is conducive to 
the instruction and delight of that part of 
the community generall) termed << genteel 
society,” to effect which she has written 
several novels pourtraying domestic life 
in family intercourse, in various natural 
pictures of persons, from the age of Ro • 
samond, in the first baby tale so entitled, 
up to the period of maturity. In the 
first class of her tales we rank her national 
ones of ‘ Ennui,’ ‘ Castle Rackront,’ the 
‘ Absentee,’ ‘Irish Hulls,’ and ‘Rosanna 
Mill.’ These admirable productions give 
her the high meed of a patriotic benefac- 
tor, as well as the rank of a masterly 
writer. It is a gloiy to womanhood that 
the pen of a female has had a more 
powerful and beneficial effect on the men- 
tal and physical condition of her oppressed 
countrymen, and doin' nioxe to exalt them 
from the low level in which they were 
considered by England, than all that has 
been attempted by kings and legislators 
since the days of Henry II. 

Who ever did justice to the wit, the 
valour, or the genius of an Irishman till 
Maria Edgeworth showed cause for it? 
Tliere are no set of beings for wlikli we 
have a more hearty detestation than those 
combative animals of the Elizabethian 
order called heroic women, who are vi- 


ragos with their hands and vixens mid 
their tongues. How different is the high 
moral courage of a noble-spirited woman 
of first-rate talents, who ventured to stem 
the tide of that cruel persecution which 
was grinding her beloved country to the 
dust ; and this courage, the courage that 
calmly encountered general nation^ sCom 
and antipathy, makes Miss Edgeworth a 
real heroine, without her overst^ping 
the graceful tenderness of her sex. There 
was some personal danger in this conduct* 
The jealous suspicions of the Irish govern- 
ment we find, in her memoirs of her father, 
had already glanced at her family, some- 
what in the manner we see ponrtrayed 
with such admirable comic skill in her 
tal€» of ‘ Ennui and now prejudice is 
worn away sufficient 1o suffer the dismal 
detail of private persecution connected 
w'ilh the Irish rebellion to awake humane 
sympathy, persons versed in that his- 
tory will duly weigli and value the risk 
run by those who pursued in fearful times 
the conscientious path between slavery 
to the government and partisanship of 
the turbulent population. Yet Miss 
Edgeworth was not a ])olitical writer. 
She sought to heal the woes of Ireland, 
by drawing the attention of the Irish 
people to the necessity of individual re- 
formation i»i life and manners as pro- 
ducing a general reform. In tlicsc da}s 
she would have boon styled a political 
eeonomhsi ; but she was too wise to de- 
grade tlu' commanding genius (that 
charmed all readers, and did good to 
evciy class and disision of human beings, 
whalev er their prejudices) into the one- 
sided tool of party. She was to Ireland 
what Harriet Martineau was meant by 
Providence to be to the pauper class in 
England, if that lady had not excruciated 
her intuitive knowledge of the human 
heart, and her high powers of developing 
it, on the iron rack of political systems 
and fanciful and financial calculations, and 
made herself, in consequence, a mark 
for abuse from all those who were 
leagued with a pa^y opposing that to 
which she was linked. Miss Edgeworth 
is a proof that a woman with great prac- 
tical abilities may tread a distinguished 
path without swerving into any literary 
errors dangerous to her peace and re- 
proachful to her sex. Her moral courage 
and sense of right led her to own and 





dierisk her faaj^less in the vrot^ 

of times. She dered be m In$bnromn. 
hiL strong contrast to this'eonduet, hotv 
many do we meet amotig the worthless 
idlers in the whir] of Cheltenham and 
I^ndon society, who, with Irish names, 
Irish tongues, and with as much of the 
national religion as worldlings can have 
of any faith, basely disown their coun- 
try, and, like Lady Clonbrony, in the ex- 
cellent tale of the * Absentee,’ truckle 
to the insolent prejudices of the master- 
power, by denying a^y filial connexion 
with that ill-fated land which supplies 
them from her bleeding bosom with 
the substance they consume far from 
her. Was that the line of conduct pur- 
sued by the generous Maria Edgeworth ? 
No, — ^With a name of English derivation 
and protestant religion, she shnink not 
from owning and aiding the unhappy 
country in which she drew her breath, in 
times when to belong to Ireland was to 
incur a reproacli and scorn from all the 
fellow-subjects of the British empire. 
Nor ought it to be forgotten by those 
critics who deny that female writers pos- 
sess the power of original delineation of 
scenes and characters, that Sir Walter 
Scott declared that he owed the first idea 
of his far-famed series of national novels 
to the vivid natural pictures drawn by 
Miss Edgeworth. 

Among the domestic novels written by 
this talented authoress, we may reckon 
^ Helen.’ There scarcely r trait in the 
work that reminds us of her national 
tales, but we easily recognise the hand 
that wrote ‘ Patronage,’ ‘ Belinda,’ ‘ Al- 
nieria,’ * Manoeuvring,’ and * Leonora 
perhaps there is a shade of the fashion- 
able novels that have been tlic mania of 
the last few jeors, and her titled dramatis 
pemnas of ‘Helen,* and some of their 
doings, are rather in the stylo of Mrs. 
Gore and her imitators. This is a depre- 
dation of Miss Edgev^orth s talents and 
high moral worth ; for the further she gets 
from the lower and middle classes of life, 
the less vigorous and valuable arc her de- 
lineations. It is curious to trace the gra- 
dual assumption of aristocracy in Miss 
Edgeworth’s Ustes and feelings through 
the tale of * ftosamond.’ It begins with 
the st(^ of the ‘ Purple Jar,' an incident 
ui the mfancy of a little whdse mother 
^prittieedmi to inculcate a laudable a^- 
ecoftomy ' evep in the mattolr 
Wlji® 'outlay of the a 9 Si,of a pair of shdW* 


The popularity of the simple story of the 
‘Purple Jar,’ caused the production of 
several charming volumes in continuation, 
in which Miss Rosamond is traced from 
the infantine adventure of the ‘ Purple 
Jar’ and the old shoes through her ju- 
venile years, to the important era of 
“ coming out.” We do not find in these 
Volumes any particular change recorded 
in the circumstances of Rosamond's fa- 
mily. Yet there is a change, but it is in 
the mind of the authoress, who, from the 
simple and useful economy of middle 
entecl life, gradually invests her young 
eroine with the fastidious luxuries of the 
daughters of families o( high birth, or 
the still meaner pretensions appertaining 
to the parvenu aristocracy of wealth. 
Years intervened during the writing and 
publication of this progressive work ; and 
in this space of time Miss Edgeworth 
had learned to bow down to the Baal of 
artificial life and manners. Her novel of 
‘ Helen’ is certainly imbued with no 
little of the same spirit. There is too 
much of Mrs. Gore in it; ^et the nathe 
high-mindedness that made Maria Edge- 
worth in the first glow and vigour of her 
talents devote them to a noble and pa- 
triotic purpose, does not suflFor her to de- 
scend to the level of that clever writer s 
worldliiiess. The moral perceptions of 
Miss Edgeworth can never be so obtusi* 
as those that dictated the ‘ Sketch-book 
of Fashion.’ 

There Is a valuable lesson afforded to 
young women in the character of Lady 
Cecilia Clarendon, a beautiful woman, 
possessing every charm of mind and man- 
ners, united to faithful affections and 
warmth of heart, but utterly devoid of 
mental integrity, being used to habitual 
falsehood and deception; in the course 
of these practices she in \oKes in niiser> 
her husband, friend, parents, and all that 
are deservedly dear to her. The storv 
turns on a circumstance which we thinje 
somewhat improbable and discordant with 
feminine feelings. Helen, who is an 
orphan, has been educated with Lady 
Cecilia, and owes great obligations to her 
parents, to whom she is devotedly at- 
tached. At her first entrance into life. 
Lady Cecilia is in love with a colonel in 
the Guards, of high fashion and Senti- 
mental celebrity in the arts of seduction. 
A series of florid love letters passes be- 
tween the colonel and the young lady, 
iVh6 is afterwards wooed and won b) Go- 




noral Clarendon, a manly and noble- 
minded soldier, who$e character^ drawn 
as it is, with some stern qualities about 
it, is peculiarly attractive to women ; it is 
a character that docs the authoress great 
credit. Lady Cecilia truly loves her hus- 
band, and her love is tempered with just 
as much fear as is necessary to make love 
lasting. These unfortunate letters, which 
were the indiscretions of a romantic girl- 
hood, are ever thought of by her with 
terror, as she knows that Clarendon 
would regard such effusions almost in the 
light of dishonour. Through the agency 
of a fiendish spinster of quality, Lady 
Catherine Ilawksby, these letters fall 
into the hands of a notorious publisher of 
libels on the nobility ; and in the agony 
of the dread of detection, and the conse- 
quent loss of her husband’s esteem and 
love, Lady Cecilia asserts to General 
Clarendon that these letters are written 
by his ward Helen, her early friend and 
•(jonipanion, who since her marriage has 
been resident in bis house, and is about 
to be united to a ^oung man of great 
consequence and fortune, another ward of 
the GeneraVs. It appears that the hand- 
writing of the two friends, like the hand- 
writing of most modern >oung ladies, is 
utterly divested of all decided character, 
and the tw'^o arc so much alike, as not to 
be distinguished from each other. To 
this fatal correspondence were no signa- 
tures. That in a fit of heroic self-devo- 
tion, a young woman might be induced to 
own that she had forged a chock, it is 
possible to beUc\e ; but to suppose that 
any }oung woman who loved devotedly a 
man to whom she was about to be united, 
could be induced even tacitly to suffer 
the imputation of writing rather warm 
love letters to a notorious ro'td whom she 
hated, is wholly against feminine nature, 
and therefore a defect in the work. Not- 
withstanding this fiiiw in the cast of the 
plot, all the development of character re- 
lating to it is admirably drawn. Lady 
Catherine Hawksby and her circle are fit 
subjects of legitimate satire, and are done 
great justice to. Miss Clarendon is a 
noble and peculiar character, though 
every one must pity poor Helen when 
under the spasms of heart-sickness for 
the loss of her lover, she is enduring her 
course of mental discipline. 

Many persons have by this time read 
‘ HelenV and will see how far our judg- 
ment coincides with their .own ; and those 


who hove not it? JMy he assui^ 
that tbau^» not free from defects? they 
will find higher (Measure m its perusal 
than in most other contemporaiy wbrkf 
of imagination. 

Letter to the Peeressei of Cfreat 

By an Englishwoman. Rivington 

and Co. 

This lady, in her well-meant appeal 
to our female nobility, uses every argu** 
ment that piety or expediency can urge? 
to put a stop to the system of absen- 
teeism from this Country— a system, the 
ill effects of which are beginning to be 
felt in England, who, in her turn, is 
made to have a taste of the evils so long 
endured by unhappy Ireland. It is to 
be hoped that the ardent zeal of the 
fair writer will win some converts to 
practise the domestic virtues she elo- 
quently recommends. As the pamphlet 
is short and cheap, wc do not think it 
right to transfer its best passages to our 
pages, but advise our noble subscribers 
to purchase it, and give attention to the 
wholesome truths it contains. 

7%a Old Maiden* s TahsTmn, By the 

author of “ Chartlcy “ The Gentle- 
man in Black,** drc. 

Although “ Chartley** was an utter 
failure, “ The Gentleman in Black*’ is a 
very clever writer in works of a peculiar 
cast. He excels in supernatural stories 
of every-day domestic life, blended with 
the ludicrous, and is, in English litera- 
ture, what Hoffman is in the German, 
but, in general, bearing a better moral. 
In the romance of “ Chartley, the Fatal- 
ist,** he got out of his accustomed track ; 
wandered into the regions of doleful 
dulness, and utterly lost nis way. Right 
glad are we to welcome him back to his 
old style of telling a story, which we 
recognise in the ** Old Maiden*8 Talis- 
man.’* ^ 

The tale that bears this title, occupies 
the principal part of two volumes. The 
heroine is a lady of high rank, but her 
fortune is only just sufficient to maintain 
her; she possesses a considerable share of 
beauty, and great sweetness and cheer-* 
fulness of temper, and she loves her few 
friends with singleness and trusting devo- 
tion of heart, for the simple reason, that 
she is convinced they have no other na- 
tive in life for seeking her company, but 
regard for herself.. She was attached to 





% oC fortijiiej?, ‘ wfeagftJi'e 

Iter ,|iip Oil aci^itmt of her iosuAciency of 
ioriune; and aj^rra^de mfl4:ifi6d Ute ugly 
j^irees of a tendon baoker. The hap* 
pities^ of La|dy Mary is uot ipjured by 
this deserti^i^ 'because her iever had 
given niipiy |»rbp^ of worthlessness of 
character; yet She resolves to remain 
single, that she may etyoy ; Ithe unbroken 
serenity of niitid that im, considers to 
belong especially to that state of life, 
fmd thexiemre declines cve^ oifTer of mar- 
ring that is made hen The talc com- 
mences with the deatfl of her tinclc in 
India, who» unexpectedly, leaves her a 
fortune of three h^Mred thousand 
pounds ; nay» further, bis executor, Mr* 
Yerraway^ a nabob of immense wealth, 
presents her with a ruby hm^rt, in which 
is enclosed a talisman that can impart to 
hpr the real thoughts of every person 
who is speaking to her, diiler they ever 
so much from me words on their lips. 

, As the possession of such immense 
W€^lth has already hllcd the heart of 
Lady Maiy with distrust, she hails the 
^fit of this ruby talisman as a treasure, 
in value surpassing her riches. As soon 
as she places it on her heart, she has 
the advantage of knowing every person's 
real thoughts, as far as relates to herself. 
The author has, with great skill, shown 
what is indeed very true, that, if we could 
actually ascertain the thoughts and opi* 
niens of others upon ourselves, we should 
iiqt even then have a true insight into 
their ^fc^lings and affections, as the train 
of thought alters with every variation of 
tenyper and spirits; and yet the under 
current of affection may remain steady to 
its phject. Thb fact may be proved by 
the eveiy-day ^occurrence of jEamily quar- 
rels: persons with warm afTections and 
queer tempers, often think they hate 
those that are, in the depths of their 
hearts, most dear>to them, and commit 
evefy outrage, not only of word and 
dcjf^, but even thought, againM them : 
tins is often the case with husband, wife, 
brother, sister, and child; yet let any ope 
but UieioniBelves dare to abuse or injure 
the.sqpp^ed hateful relative, and Iq, the 
is up in 9 x 1 ^ to, defend the ob- 
^ expected antipathy, 
ml their qner^iept j or let ,4eath, or 
iwwblp abeenee^aepAime^ j^ and 
thayinWWjm^ewin^^ qf heart 4o ^befunr 
‘ . reveals Ulh 



poor bliii4 eith% 


human nature ihataeldom ffneb tlie light 
path tiIMt is too late to follaw it— it re^ 
veak, we aver, that word and thought may 
both be strongly at variance with the real 
feelings, that the evil demons ^ pride 
and temper may persons outrage 

the love dwelling in their own hearts : 
yet bitterly does . the heart avetige itself 
for wronged affeodons. Any species of 
fiction that casts a light on the difScnlt 
art of self-knowledge, is highly valuable, 
and perhaps, in intrinsic morality, sur- 
passes mere preceptive sermons. Few 
persons of reflective minds will read 
this work without some such idea pre- 
senting itself to them. The book, not- 
withstanding this character, is in many 
parts written in a comic lively spirit, aiul 
it is very entertaining. The end, how- 
ever, is melancholy ; the unfortunate 
Lady Mary dies of a broken heart, from 
the oppressive misery of more w'oalth 
than she knows how to use, and the 
hideous distrust that her money and her 
talisman together give her of human na- 
ture. 

The remaining volumes are filled up 
with comic tales of coarser construction, 
that seem to have no iiigher object than 
promoting a hearty laugh. 

The Wonders of Chaos and the Creation 

ExenipUJied. A Poem. Part. I. Cantos 

1 and 2. Hatchard. 

We ha\c little doubt, from the penisal 
of the notes of this poem, that the author 
is a person of learning and piety ; and 
that if not misled by the wrangling spirit 
of polemics, he would be eminent as a 
prose writer in our church, to which he 
seems to belong. But it would be to the 
last degree uncandid and deceitful, if we 
used the slightest word that could be 
construed into praise of his poem; he 
has not the least poetic genius, nor a 
germ (as far as we can perceive, through 
the dangerous facilities of his prosaic 
blank verse,) of poetic taite, feeling, or 
idea* We would oariiestly advise him not 
to continue the publication of his work, for 
the many tasteless litiel that might be 
extracted by the scoffers of the tenets he 
upholds, will throw ridicule and, scorn on 
the good cause whidi seems dear to bis 
heart. , Many will tell him theae |iaiiilul 
truths in nn^ntler ]angUage,-^*-miiy^ vet- 
vtewera.ipli »U their passages 

h44^up,»ib pMbiic seomi 4 Bs^attcsiipi 0 C 
a Miktaisie sidijeet m vriwb he hassaetty 
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&il6d: yet we would not wisli to visit 
poetic aspiration thus heavily, since even 
the wisli to excel in such a detriment, 
hespeafcs a feeling heart and sensitive 
mind, which will be more than sufficiently 
wounded by the impossibility of success; 
but let him rest assured that ^etry is to 
him a most pernicious bias, which ought 
not to allure him from pursuits in which 
his learning and habits of reflection might 
render him successfrtL 

SoUtarjf Hours. By Hartley Lloyd. 

Baldwin and Cradock. 

Did Mr. H. Lloyd never hear of a col- 
lection of poems bearing this title, written 
by a certain Miss Caroline Bowles, of 
Blackwood celebrity ? Strange as it may 
be, he has not, we are sure, and will feel 
great vexation that he has called his 
pleasing little volume by the same appel-^ 
iation. There is a gentle elegance that 
pervades the stylo of these poems, which 
are harmonious and unaffected, yet the^ 
possess few claims to strength or origi- 
nality, ’^rhe following is a fair specimen 
of the collection : — 

FIRST LOVE. 

" Remember me ! remember me !” 

lliese parting words of thine 
Oft fall from my unconscious lips. 
When solitude is mine. 

Remember thee, can love forget 
The cause of his first sigh } 

Can the heart's first impassioned thoughts 
But with our being die ? 

Never! oh, never! Oft when sleep 
Steals o'er my languid eyes. 

As, far from man, I rest where vast 
Canadian forests rise. 

TW smile again becomes my own. 

Thy voice salutes my ear. 

Breathing those plaintive melodies 
I oft have wept to hear. 

Again I view thy graceful form. 

With all a lover'a pride. 

And wander with thee, hand in hand. 
By Lynn’s secluded tide. 

Caiinet C^clopedieu Conducted 
by Dr. Lardner. ffistorp^Eurape 
Sming the MiiMe Ages. VoU 3. 
Longman and Cos 

The third volume of the History of 
Europe in the Middle , Ages,'’ is devoted 
to a dissertation on j^rtieular passages in 
the religious and civil history of our own 
country, from the times of the Anglo- 
Saxona to the accession of the Tudors : 
we say, paitial dissertation, rather Uian a 
VoL. IV.— No. 6 


histoiy, for them is fittie in 

the information given, tile mil hor^ is ex- 
tremely minute in reseandh as to some 
characters and eras; while ill . regard to 
others connected with inmortant 

changes, little attention is paid ; they sTp 
slurr^ over in a few generalising words. 
The favourite aims of the author are to 
establish the following points: — That the 
state of England under her Anglo-$a3toti 
constitution was far worse than under the 
Norman yoke. — That the great and good 
Alfred was a vile character ; which accu- 
sation is founded cm the plea that he had 
early errors to reform, and, before he cdh-* 
quered his enemies, conquered himself, 
which self-reformation we humbly think 
his greatest glory. — That SuDunstan was 
a good and benevolent man ; that the uii« 
manly and atrocious cruelty perpetrated 
on the helpless Elgiva, was not done by 
him ; or, if it was, that her fate was de- 
served by her. — That William the Con- 
queror was an estimable and just p^wson, 
and his invasion of England was a be- 
nefit to England. — That Edward I. first 
took Wales and Scotland as a rightful 
King, and not as an unrighteous roblier. 

It is desirable that a learned man 
should make researches on points that 
he thinks involved in prejudice and vul- 
gar error; yet we cannot help saying that, 
considering the limits of the volume, too 
much space is devoted to controversy, 
when a more regular stream of informa- 
tion is required. Modem historians 
ought to be faithful collectors of facts, a.s 
related by various ancient authorities ; if 
they arrange these in an attractive man- 
ner, drawing from <^Qurces to which the 
public cannot have access, they do an 
important duty, and may leave their 
reefers to draw their own inferences on 
character from what is before their eyes ; 
but if they devote the principal part 
their pages to establishing their own pai^ 
ticular opinions and party, their works 
will be dung aside as lumber, as sboiii 
as the controversies they have raised go 
to sleep. 

We think nur author leans with a little 
more favour than is rational to the 4iseL 
pline of the Roman Cathoiin church t 
there is nothing that rmes the indigna* 
tion of those who are deeply read, si 
nals and ehronidesf, more tmm the 
rant abusd that is generu% tayioWil ei{ibn 
the saints and grei^ men addmod 
that mighty but erring hierarchy ,: m are 





m 

wiOfaig ‘ tK»‘ allow ' that* the Catholic 'prioat- 
hood of the middla agass stoodt in many 
iktalances, #ith Christian intrepidity be- 
ferocious militaiy tyrants and theb 
lawless nobility, and the harmless and 
industrious commonsilty, — that for many 
ages their genera] occupation was to soothe, 
to divflise, to protect, the defenceless, ig- 
norant, and oppressed people; but we are 
not prepared to excuse or explain away 
every individual record of fraud, violence, 
or imposition, in the manner that our 
author does in his history of St. Dunstan. 

As to the manner in which he exalts 
the government of the Norman invaders 
over the Anglo-Saxon constitution, its fu- 
tility is shown by the demand constantly 
made, from the Conquest to the reign of 
John, by the Norman lords, as well as 
by the commdnaltj', which was appended 
to every petition, and shouted in chorus 
from every subject's mouth. The Saxon 
laws — ^the good old laws as established 
by St. Edward.” If these were not more 
equitable and virtuous than those in 
vogue during the Norman dynasty, how 
came the Norman peer arui the Saxon 
subject alike to unite in enforcing their 
restoration? — especially when the de- 
scendants of William's band of victorious 
robbers, most of whom who signed Magna 
Charta have Norman names, and still 
spoke Norman French, could only have 
known this beloved constitution through 
the report of their ^ assals ; yet they asked 
for nothing noi;^ — nothing but the laws 
of good St^ Edward ahd if die Saxons 
had been, as oor author sums up briefly, 
“an abominable people,”^ — how came 
their government to be so popular even 
with their foes ? Our author utterly slurs 
over the facts, in the still more important 
reign of Henry HI., when the cry for 
“the old Saxon laws-— the law# of St. 
Edward,” ^w stronger, and the result 
was, that the first House of Commons 
summoned,' that had been since the 
Saxon kings held their Wittenagemot. 
Ladies have seldom an opportunity of 
making research into chronicles and char- 
ters; they have an opportunity 

of obtaining a supply of knowledge from 
those pure weH-sjAfS of hisfSry: it 
ther^ore behoves ns carefully to point 
out the in^anoes ; where a "narty^spirit 
itn^es modem Instprian^ fifimlessly de- 
prive thmi iribrnaafibn m- 

, ^ *9 yeif ,of the lams 'of 

^tha)af;00ui»hy,. ^ ’ 

reaiiers wil|;wdnderat the whim 


that causes this author to call Rieliat^ 11. 
the last of the Plantagenets (page 96)< 
since a monarch of . the ^le name and 
branch succeeded him. But Oeorge lY. 
might as well be called the last of the 
Guolphs. The third Richard was the 
last king of the name of Plantagenet; 
but two direct male branches of that name 
successively occupied the English throne 
in the years that intervened between the 
second and third Richard. 

An jEncyvlopedia of Geography* Part 

III. By Hugh Murray, F.Il.S.E. 

Longman and Co. 

This valuable work maintains the same 
high rank that it took with the com- 
mencing numbers. The section devoted 
to the general principles of Geography is 
concluded in this number, and the rest 
comprises the geographical features of 
Europe, and commences the particular 
geography of England, in which the 
peculiar botany, zoology, and geology of 
this country’ are luminously treated, to- 
gether with the statistics, language, and 
climate. There arc wood-cut maps and 
some spirited little marginal cuts. It is 
no slight praise to declare that the lan- 
guage, though convoying scientific in- 
formation, is simple and perspicuous 
enough to be comprehended by a child 
of common sense. 

An l^ncpclopedia of Gardening* Part 6. 

By j. C. Loudon, F.L.G.H., fkc. 

The ’Architectural Magazine* No. 3. By 

J. C. Loudon. Longman and Co. 

These clever publications are pecu- 
liarly suited to the two most prevailing 
pursuits of the times. The “ Encyclo- 
pedia of Gardening,” in the present num- 
ber, treats of the scientific progress in 
the art of gardening, and the history of 
English, Scottish, and Asiatic gardens. 
The account of the late Earl of Shrews- 
bury's eccentric works at Alton Towers 
is very curious. There a great deal of 
entertaining reading in tins work, as well 
as valuable information. The “ Architec- 
tural Magazine” contains useful papers 
and reviews of national improvements, 
and other works and subjects connected 
with building. 

National Lyrics* By Felicia Hkmans. 

Cuny and Coi, Dubtin. 

Those who really feel poetay cannot 
sit down and calmly criticise such as 
Mit.' Hemans writes j and Irhen we say 
that many of the beautiful st^zas con- 
tained in this volume send unbidden tears 
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to the eyes,' and thrills to the, heart, the 
l3Hje admirer of poetry will know that all 
4s said that ought to be said, and that 
wordy epithets of praise would rather in- 
jure than add to the fame of this gifted 
lady. Indeed, praise, in the present day, 
is so profusely, so recklessly* lavished on 
the vapid and the imitative productions 
with which the press teems, that what 
more can be otFered, when a book glow- 
ing with immortal genius and fadeless 
beauty, like the present, appears? Verily, 
the silence of some periodicals would be 
its best praise ; for, have they not pro- 
faned the incense that should be reserved 
as the duo of real poetic genius, by lavish- 
ing it on the altars of dulness and plagia- 
rism. The truest, the sincerest recom- 
mendation that can be given to the poems 
of Felicia Hemans is, to present our 
readers with specimens of the contents of 
her volume, with the assurance that it 
contains many gems equally worthy of 
extraction. 

DIRGE. 

Where shall we make her grave? 

Oh ! where the wild-flowers wave 
In the free air! 

Where shower and singing bird 
Midijt the young leaves are heard— 
There — lay her there! 

Harsh was the world to her, 

Now may sleep minister 
Balm for each ill • 

Jx)W on sweet nature’s breast, 

Let the meek heart find rest, 

Deep, deep and still! 

Murmur, glad waters by! 

Faint gales, with happy sigh. 

Come wandering o’er 
That green and mossy bed, 

Wheie on a gentle head 
Storms beat no more ! 

Wliat though for her in vain 
Falls now the bright spring rain 
Plays the soft wind; 

Yet still from where she lies 
Should blessed breathings rise 
Gracious and kind. 

Therefore let song and dew, 

Thence in the heart renew. 

Life’s vernal glow: 

And, o’er that holy earth 
Scents of the violet’s birth 
Still come and go! 

Oh! then where the wild^fbwers wave. 
Make ye her mossy grave 
In the free air! 

Where shower and singing bird 
Midst the young leaves are heard — 
Tliere, lay ner thorie!’^ 


ANCIEfTP, BATTUB ^ONG. 

Fling forth the i {Wond banner of Leon 
again, ^ . 

Let the high word, ** respund- 

mg through Spain ; 

And thou, free Asturias, encamped op^the 
height. 

Pour down thy dark sons to the vintage of 
fight! 

Wake, Wake ! the old soil where thy 
children repose 

Sound hollow and deep to the trampling 
of foes ; 

The voices are mighty that swell from the 
past, 

’With Arragon’s cry on the shrill mountain 
blast; 

The ancient Sierras give strength to our 
tread, 

There pines murmur song where bright 
blood hath been shed ; 

Fling forth the proud banner of Leon 
again. 

And shout ye “ Castile ! — to the rescue for 
Spain!” 

THE CURFEW SONG OF ENGLAND. 
Hark! from the dim church- tower 
’fhe deep slow curfew’s chime ! 

A heavy sound unto hall and bower. 

In England’s olden time ! 

♦Sadly ’twas heard by hi’n who came 
From the fields of his toil by night. 

And who might not see his own heatth- 
flaine 

In his children’s eyes make light. 

Sternly and sadly heard. 

As it quench’d the wood-fire’s glow. 
Which had cheer’d the board with the 
mirthful word. 

And the red wine’s foaming flow ! 

Until that sudden boding knell 
Flung out from every fane. 

On harp, and lip, and spirit, fell, 

AVith a weight and with a chain. 

Woe for the pilgrim then. 

In the wild deer’s forest far : 

No cottage lamp to the haunts of men. 
Might guide him as a star. 

And woe for him whose wakeful soul. 
With love aspirings fill’d. 

Would have lived o’er some immortal scroll, 
’Wl^fe the sound of earth were still’d ! 

And yet a deeper woe 
For the watcher by the bed, 

Wberp the fondly lov’d in pain lay low, ^ 
In pain and al^pless dread. 

For the mother doom’d unseep to keep 
By the dying babe her place. 

And to feel its flitting pulse; and weep, 
Yet not behold its face. 

Dartoewinclueftito^s ha^l^ 

Darkness in pea^tVebt ! V ' ^ 

While FVeedoin odder that stiado^ pall/ 
Sat^mouming o’er her lot. " * ^ 





Qii4 m w^! tsBy^ise, 

, batik Bow^4 like 

l^aaf*4 ^ortk to make sweet eanctuairiee, 

Of Englaald^e home a^a. 

fim the fnll Ipi^m high, 

'rai the tid li^t $il8 the room; 

It is homage own hour when the e^mysky 
Grows thick with evening gloom : 
Gather ye roimd ^ holy hearth, 

Ani by its glad^iug hlaee. 

Unto thsuiklm blisS we will change our 

mirth 

With a thought of the oldeh days. 

On Dentition, By Dr* Ashburner* 
Lhogman and Co« 

There is certainly a great superabund* 
ance of technical pl^eology in this work, 
which is in a style rather tob learned for 
the unlearned^' this circmnltauce ik the 
more to be regretted, since it ^contams new 
and valuable informatuniL relating to the 
causes of the deCay of the teeth, which 
are interesting to nine-tenths Of the human 
i^cies. Would that Dr. Ashbumer had, 
Imore he wrote his useful Work, studied 
the luminous and intelligible style in which 
Dr. Arnott communicates his invaluable 


stmres of Ictiowledge to the phblit! IV 
mast imptortant priueiole of thkyWork oo 
dentition, ts^the cpof Uiat the rafdd d^cay , 
of the teeth, which often takes place in 
persons from the age of fourteen to twenty-* 
two or three, is caused by the crowding of 
the discretion teeth, whi^ very often not 
finding sufficient room, crush and destroy 
the roots, as well as the sides of the others 
it has been observed, that the English 
people and Anglo-Americans a^e peculiarly 
afflicted with the toolh-ache, and this, pre- 
viously to the publication of this work, 
has been attributed to the effect of climate ; 
but as the English are noted on the Conti- 
nent for the roundness and flatness of 
their faces, and that Conformation is usually 
attended by shortness of the jawbone, 
from this cause may arise an affliction, 
which is certainly a national one. 

We would advise all those suffering with 
the tooth-ache to peruse this volume, 
which explains the dangerous diseases that 
may be contracted by Sie crowding of the 
teeth, and the evils of permitting decayed 
ones to remain in the mouth. Besides 
this, mothers will receive many new hints 
on ^e management of infants, during the 
dangerous process of dentition. 




The Third Annual D^hibUion at Exeter 
Sail 

The collection of paintings at Exeter- 
hall we do not scruple to recommend to 
our' fair readers as one of the very 
superior exhibitions in the nmtropolis. 
It Contains, this year, many well-chosen 
and rare troaeiires ifrom the ancient mas- 
ters, some valuable histmcal portraits 
and small scarce gems of art, the like of 
which are not to be met with elsewhere* 
Before ^ we proceed to notij^e these, it 
must be prens^d, that wu are by no 
means, giddier ^e magic influence of 
mighty nam^^ and that we are thoror^ly 
conidnced of the fact by means of exa^ 
minihg mai^ ^lleries, that most of the 
renowned Itimhn and Fieiidsh masters 
painted a very grbaiabundanee of genuuie 
rubbish* 


will sympathise in the approaching fate 
of the magnificent Santissima Trinidada, 
which is succumbing under the united in- 
juries of the battle and the breeze. 

4 and 5 — are celebrated and valuable 
pictures by Corregio, representing the 
colossal heads of angels. They are un- 
doubted originals, greatly esteemed by 
connoisseurs, and are valued at many 
thousands. The red hue of the com- 
plexions offends eyes unaccustomed to the 
warm tints of the south ; but it is the tint 
that the skins of young children assume 
in southern countnes before the sun has 
bronzed them* , These pmntings, from 
the every-day careless look in the faces, 
have been studied evidently from the 
features of some little peasants caught 
for the occasion* There b a good deal 
of natural commem life in the full lace of 


1. Tbe Battle pf Tmfit%ar*--^Thb 
nolri^ Hdll lb more interesting to 

pri^8ii^;|jEiefi; timb #ie p^fic in ge- 

dtiwrii i|pom jit b £ts €z»npnm» 

^^nfing «, iSa^i^ after Hb 


the mcturetbanipBg to the right, opposite 
the door of entrance* The earnest stare 
of the ^es, and the haUbpeped itiQUtfa, , 
have all the, vacant^ of uncultivated 
childhood* Near th^ k m anil's 
head, t^^^^Ihano, wifh the saifnn^ed skin, 
stipe^ tn expression, .biit not so firmly 

.9; by .CjhodftjsyJ ’Schalken*— 

Ihb i« a pHnst abrik£»g of the 
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hi^ost Sirish) uniting with an 

exttannibiafy effnet of %lit* Tho artist 
was celebrated fbr his lktnip*]l|^ht 
We need not recotnmend the close exa« 
tnination of it, for it dmws the eye from 
every picture in the vicinity, 

12 and 16-<-are Zoffany's celebrated 
pictures of George the Third and Queen 
Charlotte, The portrait of the queen is 
a yeiy fine work of art, &r superior to the 
hitherto most esteemed of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds' portraits of her. The costume 
is very rich and majestic. The ^ueeti 
Was not more than nmeteen when it was 
painted. Her ey^s and forehead then 
were pretty, and her hands, amis, bust, 
and figure very lovely. The nose and 
mouth have the defects that time exagge- 
rated, but the whole expression is pleas- 
ing and sensible. 

13. This portrait of Bayard, by Gior- 
gione, is familiar to the eye, because it 
^has been engraved in hideous caricature ; 
but this original is excellently painted, 
and is most spirited in point of attitude. 
The colouring is very fine, and the whole 
reminds us of the peculiar excellencies of 
the painter’s own portrait, which has been 
admirably engraved. Giorgione is rather 
a scarce, but a most powerful master. 
This piece is well worth the study of 
portrait painters. 

24. We never have seen a finer ani- 
mal picture by Rubens than the present. 
It is reported that this great artist studied 
Hons from nature in menageries indefati- 
gably, and the wonderful spirit of this 
picture strongly confirms the assertion. 
The sunset over the desert distance is 
grand and poetical. 

28. The portrait of an Italian noble- 
man reading a letter is a scarce but noble 
work of art by Giovanni Viani. It would 
be difficult to obtain such another study 
from this fine old master in England. 

33. Portrait of Queen Maiy the First 
of England.— The sight of this portrait 
alone is worth the admission fee. It is 
one of the best of the age ; and as Mm*y 
certainly sat far it to Sir Antonio M^re, 
who was portrait painter to her ht^band, 
Philip II,, it ought to be in S national 
collection : the working of the flesh, the 
fine drawing of the har^s, and Sad &$- 
cetie expression of the ^untenance, tin- 
iness the mind of the beholder widi a 
certain feeling of reality. Never werfe 
the semi-transparetit and middle tints of 
the flesh finer wrought by the pencil. A 


portrait by Sir Joshtia^Reteiblds hangs 
near this fine historit^al likeiiiess; the 
opaque cbtoilring of whioh, and t|te &ulfy 
working of the complexion, as if smeared 
with yellow wax, and the vul|;^ expres- 
sion of the countenance, are in s^ong 
contrast with this gem of Sir Antonio 
More's. Those who view this picture" of 
Mary will be astonished to find how very 
different she must have been in person to 
all historical tradition, and even to 'the 
engravings published of her. Here are the 
remains of delicate beauty early broken 
up by care and mental suffering. We 
can scarcely suspect flattery, seeing that 
the painter has with the most minute de- 
tail traced the progress of age in the face 
of his subject, by faithfully marking all! 
the little furrows round the eyes and 
cheeks, which are seen in the faces of 
most women past thirty-five. The pic- 
ture is old looking even for the time she 
died, viz. at the age of forty-three. 

Besides these pictures, we note a St. 
Joseph and Child, of the greatest beauty* 
The childish impatience of a boy reacn- 
ing after the lily that St. Josepli is holding 
just out of his reach, is worthy the atten- 
tion of all modem portrait paintens, who 
wish to break the usual monotony of a 
stiff likeness. ** Amor,” a cabinet pic- 
ture, by Domenichino, deserves great at- 
tention for the fine pencilling and work- 
ing of the flesh-tints and hair, and for the 
beauty of design, which indeed surpasses 
the expression. In the small room to 
the left are several cabinet Flemish and 
Spanish pictures of merit. “ A Tinker, 
by Joardans;” a Spanish lady and pea- 
sants, dre. 

In the entrance leading to the great, 
room is a very finely pencilled painting 
of Hollars, repre^nting London Bridge 
in the reign of Charles I., with the draw- 
bridge; it is exceedingly curious qS to 
the detail of costume, and is an instaiice 
of an art of painting which seems almbs' 
lost in the present day, in this methoct H 
working with thin slight tints the dellc^y 
and tran^arenty of walet^coldurs is 
to oil. This picture is not placed in a, 
situatimi such as its merit deserves* Tl^e 
beautiful portrait by Honthni^t> 
beth, Queen of Bohemia, in 
loveliness, as Princess Ro^ of £nMtm4 
is lik^^be put in a donfi* as ofiittle 
worth, when it might to he mmjpfhd to the^ 
place occupied by the worthless 
tion of Sir Joshua befote mehlioned, 
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near Sit Anloi?io Move s fine portmk (of 
This portrait is errcmeonsly stated 
in the catalogue to be of Elizabeth, 
daughter of James II,, but James had not 
a daughter Elizabeth, It really repre- 
sents that charming princess, ttrho^ when 
driven from her throng, still reigned by 
means of her virtues ^and talents in the 
hearts of all who saw her. It is to be 
regretted ,thaC Miss Bender did not ap- 
pend an engraving of this lovely picture 
to her memoir of this celebrated lady, in- 
stead of the hideous caricature which is 
the frontispiece of her book* 

We have forgotten to note a fine con- 
^'ersation piece by Tintoretti, represent- 
ing the Doge Pacini and his son ; it is 
well worthy attention^ not so much as a 
well-preserved and autlientic specimen of 
the Venetian school (for iwe are rather 
at war with all particular schools and 
styles that distinguish by mannerisms a 
set of peculiar masters from natural re- 
presentation), but this picture is a speak- 
ing (»ne, full of natural character and 
expression, and carries us back to the 
times in which it was taken, and exalts 
portrait painting even ab<)>e grand histo- 
rical composition; for by means of its su- 
perior faithfulness and reality, we see the 
illustrious dead of other days stand be- 
.fore us as they lived and looked. 

‘ On the great staircase of Bxeter-hall, 
leading to this colleetion, arc paintings, 
after Walker and I^ely, of Cromwell and 
James II.; the latter iak^^n about his 


twenty-fourth year, before his person was 
marked by the smui 1-pox* 

We have now mentioned the pictures 
that ate most deserving the attention of 
the public; others there are, attributed, 
perhaps, justly, tp masters of great name, 
but we bow not to names, but to merit; 
and the public will find merit enough in 
those we have noted, to make the paint- 
ings at Kxeter-hall an attractive exhi- 
bition* 

Before we quit this suli^ct we will 
mention that there is to be seen in the 
room a lithographic drawing of some in- 

S *ou8 improvements in Westminster, 
gned by Mr. W* Bardwell, architect, 
who has the superintendence of the paint- 
ings at Exeterfhall* 
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ftroHii Cruikshanks' illustrative of , Johnny 
Gilpin’s well-known process. It is a sin 
tliat these droU things should be lost on 
the music, aS they would be treasures for 
a child’s scrap-book, or, indeed, for any 
other. The music iS sprightly and easy, 
and, altogether, the number must be 
attractive to children. 

niustraiims of the BihUy from the origi- 
nal Paintings ^ Bidmrd Westall and 
John Martin^ Bsq^. Part L — ^Bull and 
Churton* 

These illustrations are miracles of 
cheapness, but the style of the designs 
are ill-suited to wood-cuts* If the word 
“ original” means to imply that the de- 
signs have never been published before, 
there is some mistake in the statement 
in the title-page, since they are popular 
and well-known subjects of Martin’s, if 
not of Westall’s* From Martin there arc 
copies of “ the Creation,” “ the Judge- 
ment,” “ the Deluge,” and the Temp- 
tation,” cut in wood, and much arduous 
work and curious art is shown by the 
cutter of the blocks ; yet wc deem it 
little better than lost labour, for there is 
no species of engraving, even of the 
lowest kind, such as lithograph and aqua- 
tint, but what would have shown Mar- 
tin’s bold distances and far aerial per- 
spectives to greater advantage. Those 
who are judges of wo<»d-cutting will be 
surprised at what has been done, yet will 
regret that such adverse subjects should 
have been chosen. This art should be 
devoted to near w^ork, where delicate out- 
line and sketchy pencilling is required, 
not in designs whose grand distinction is 
the magical effect of cloud and sky, light, 
distance, and shadow. These are utterly 
impracticable in wood, which admits few 
middle tints. There are eight engravings 
in all : the Expulsion” and the “ Cain 
and Abel” are the worst, and “ the 
Deluge” the best among t^em. 


DfiCLlNlfc IN THB PeICB OP WoRKS 
or Art. —The two Correggios lately 
bought for the National Gallerjr mr 11,500/., 
may be considered a great bargain, as the 
Noble Marquis to they brionged 

was offitfed some years ago ho less than 
'20,OD0f/.Tor them by Mr, Phillip^s of Bond- 
street"’ The Peer was reminded of this a 
short tithe back* wheh his answer was, " I 
wonldj not then hfiye partfeh ifrom them for 





The iteimtaiHeer'i ttelum. The words by C. 
w*«YA ; Music by L. DsvicnsAiric. L. 

The composer is in this abundantly suc- 
cessful. t 

** J dreamed / saw a Gcnfca an admired 
Cavatina. Wmtenby W RmnY, Author of 
the Bouquet,” &c- Kohiuson. 

An eifective and pretty composition. 
We subjoin the poetry, as well adapted to 
our pages : — 

I dreamed t saw a garden gay, 

'Twas deck’d with flowers of spring. 
Where little wild birds lov’d to stray. 

And linnet lov*d to sing. 

The croCus, bell, and roses red, 

'Fhere wanton'd in the gale, 

^Vlale modest lily bent its head, 

And woo'd ibe snow-drop pale. 

And woo'd the snow-drop pale. 

Again 1 d ream'd I saw that place, 

But, ah ! its bloom how brief 
For sadly chang'd was nature% face, 

And faded every leaf, 

Xo snow-drop pale, no lily fair, 

No blushing rose in dew, 

No one sweet tlowret blossom'd there, 

So cold the east wind blew. 

So cold the east wind blew « 


X wept to soe such falling pride. 

So chilling was the sight; 

Farewell, Oh, desert wild \ 1 cihed. 

Sweet garden, once so bright. 

And thus, sdas ! it is with man, 

^ His spring is bright and gay , 

Hig length of life is but a span, 

So soon it pass'd away. 

So soon it pass'd away. 

Two Lips. The Poetry by C, V Ivcledon ; the 
Music by C. Hodgson. ButT and Co^ 

ITie poetry is of a superior character, 
and wedded to her sister muse, music. 
The composer has not failed to make the 
most of the opportunity ofl'ered. The title- 
page is embellished with one of the most 
elegant lithographs we have seen, by Ma- 
deley. 

Cmld vou roam through, the HV/d.— 'J ho Poetry 
by Miss Chen VM.T. ; the Music by Geo. Lb 
Jeunf. Buff ami Co. 

A most beautiful and pathetic ballad. 
It is the production of one of the most pro- 
mising vocal pupils of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and reflects equal credit upon 
the institution and the student 




King's Theatre.— This theatre has had 
a most prosperous course. Grisi more than 
compensates for the absence of Pasta, and 
any other female “ artiste” comes not 
within degrees of her. Since our last, the 
operas of La Gazza Ladra,” Anna Bo- 
lena,” “ Otello,” “ 11 Barbiere di Seviglia,” 
and Mozart’s “ Don Giovanni,” have respec- 
tively been performed. On several occasions 
a seat could not be obtained in the pit a 
quarter of an hour prior to the rising of the 
curtain. Novelty, however, is wanting; and 
we, in common with the multitude, expect 
it at the hands of the manager of this, as 
well as of every theatre. One of the 
morning journals asks— What can prevent 
the production of the magnificent works of 
Mo/art, and other eminent composers ? Can 
Grisi perform no other characters than the 
few she has represented? Has Tamhu- 
lini forgotten the powerful sensation he made 
last season in Agnese, and the fine effects 
lie has produced in many other operas ? 
Will Rubini attempt the execution of no 
music but such as we have known him sing 
a thousand times? And islvanoif fCkr^l 
of not being beard to advanta^ in other 
compositions than those with which he has 
favoured us ? A new Mn^t^put ibhh 
its attractions. The subject' may be 
traced to that grand chronicle of ro- 
mantic chivalry, ‘‘H 0^i^a,^emme X4be- 
luta but the cause and the %ffeet have so 


little resemblance, that many might question 
their relationship. It is one of Tasso’s epi- 
sodes. The hero, Rinaldo, or Renaud 
(Teresa Elsler), falls into the power of the 
enchantress, Armida (Fanny Elder), who 
exercises her magic influence so completely 
as to deprive him of all his valorous im- 
pulses, and make him au unresisting victim 
to her seductions. He, however, happens not 
to be quite alone in the world. He has 
been accompanied in his daring adventures 
by three knights, well worthy to be his com- 
panions in arms, who had previously, by 
sleeping potions, cunningly administered, 
been made prisoners by the same fair magi- 
cian. They, ho w evei*, have the good fortune 
to escape out of her power, and shortly 
afterwards are met by a holy palmer, who 
bestows upon them a wand* invested with 
the peculiar property of counteracting the 
spells of witchcraft Having discovered 
that Rinaldo is in the enchanted palace of 
Armida* th^ immediately retnrn to thefr 
old abode, free the hero, and deliver over 
the enchantress to the custody of some Im- 
^dlifnions, who appear evidently for 
the piirpoSe of estecuting jnetioe opoU 
offend^. Teresa is too tall for « ' 
yet, in male attire, too eKeminafefor a man. 
Sho imitated In ber d«m<diig, dto atejpl and 
morions of a maseittino porfoimicr with 
much ^et not with iBdelity, 

Fanny is one ef the most faseinariim: dau^ 
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€eifs on the stag«. In hBt p*#* diUJ^ wUli 
Perrot she exhibited some movemente par*» 
tioularly beautiful. Pemt bounds n^ut 
the sta^e with so much elasUdty> th^t we 
wondered at his ^extraordinary agijity. The 
ballet seemed to give general satisfaction ; 
the Elsleis were loudly applauded. 

On the 17th ult,, Grisi repeated her part in 
Anna Bolena" to a full audience. The 
few who, since the appearance of Grisi, 
have cast a longing, lingering look behind*’ 
at Paata, or Uie still fewer, who have an 
affectation of thinking unlike the rest of 
the world, are beginning to admit the equa- 
lity of Grist as an actress, and her vast su- 
periority as a singer. We will merely say , 
grief was uerer more truly or forcibly ex- 
pressed by an actress. 

Between the acts of the opera, the Spa^ 
nish dancers, so long announced, made their 
first appearance, find met with a very favour- 
able reception. Those who like nothing out 
of the usual course, may say such an exhi- 
bition is ill-suited to the place — that it is a 
vast deal too boisterous, and too full of 
alacrity of spirit.” There was no ela- 
borate posture-making, no straining for 
painful attitudes, no twirling on the extreme 
of the toe, no twisting like a tetotum for a 
quarter of an hour, but all sheer merriment 
and hilarity. They seemed to dance from 
excess of animal spirits, as if they could 
not help it, and that it was the natural mode 
of expressing jpleasure. The two ladies are 
no ht^uties, either in figure, face, or feet ; 
and the men (two also) am not remarkably 
well formetl, but tliey made a very agreeable 
and novel exhibition, contrasting excellently 
with some French danmng by two men and 
three ladies, which was introduced after the 
Bolero. The movements are very rapid, 
and by no ideans ungraoeful, and the dan- 
cers performed with admirable precision and 
"Exactness in point of time. Between the 
Bolero and the Zapateada the performers 
tthanged their presses, and in the last the 
men accompanied themselves on tambour- 
ines, while thk women struck the tnerry 
castanets.” Both the dances are purely 
national, and it is agseeable to have such an 
opportunity of seeing them without the 
trouble of travelling .as far as Madrid, 
"nieie was just enough of it; for the airs, 
lilm the motions of the dancers, have too 
moch.saineness to londer a lengthened per- 
formance desiraUe. 

It is impossible fora greater musical treat 
than^ that which was ei^yed by a most 
crowded attdieoceon the smh ult, Momtis 
^Dou. Giovanni,” Grlm*s extmoydliiary 
talents etm be in aostioiigerl^t 

than in Dmum None, will say so 

nftfir they imve ; for though the 

gfiM mn|osmr(f for the adke of preserving 

me rnlmm^ %.worJt^ fern dhn^ 

;ei|cmrlEpa oe»tal%oxtent, Grisi muftered it, 


not only more prominent than Moeart jn* 
tended, but indio nroniiiient than any singer 
wlto ever appiear^ in it She la not, to be 
sure, always before the audience; hut when 
she is upon the stage, the eye is fixed on 
her and follows nobody else. Grisi, when 
she first opens her lips, inspires perfect con- 
fidence, Tamburini’s Don Giovanni is a 
most capital performance. Ambrogetti, 
during Mr. Avon’s management, was, no 
doubt, more vivacious and unrestrained in 
the character of the hero, but it had some 
coarseness that Tamburini avoids ; and no- 
body will dispute that Ambrogetti,as a singer, 
was not equal to the tasL Tamburini is so 
thoroughly at home in all behas to say and do, 
that be seems ‘‘speaking^music. Caradori is 
a most engaging Zerlina, and sings ** Batti, 
batti, o bel Masetto,” with really touching 
pathos. Ztichelli, as the hero, wanted a 
little comic force. Mrs. £. Seguin is an ad- 
mirable and trustworthy musician. Giubilei*s 
Masetto, was^otat all below what H ought 
to be ; and, in all respects, this delightful 
opera has, perhaps, never been better cast, 
from the day it was first produced. 

Madame Cavadori’s benefit, on the 15th, 
(her first appearance in London, as Anima, 
in **La Somnambula,”) was tolerably well 
attended. The melody which characterises 
tills opera is admirably suited to her delicate 
voice, and she made a most flattering im- 
pression upon her company. The feeling 
she imparted to the character was only 
equalled by the ease and grace with which 
she sang the music, and her quiet unobtru- 
sive style was not the less admired after 
the more impassioned intensity of Malibran 
in this, and Grisi in some other parts. An 
apology was made for Rubini, owing to 
hoarseness and sore throat, but there seemed 
no necessity for the excuse. Giubilei sang 
with a just expression, and the true spirit 
cf the composer. He displays power and 
judgment, Mrs. Seguin, now familiar 
to these boaids, is very efficient in ^La 
Somnambula.” An act oi **Anna He- 
lena,” and the new ballet, completed the 
evening. 

The German Oferas. — The impedi- 
ments which prevented the German com- 
pany from appearing, have at length been 
overcome; and they mada^heir mbut on 
the 14th, in Mozart’s ” Zanberflote,” her 
gracious Majesty patremising them by her 
personal attendance. The principal ringers 
are not so good as cm the first seasoq, oi 
Germans appearing in England, whilst the 
inferiors do their duty with evident supe^ 
riority U) their predecessera^ The faces aae 
almost aU i^w, and they do not hear any 
name of ^celebrity. We, believe they hfive 
been seketed lri>tn the ijOipeetabU pefivineial 
Qureas, which, in Germany, often eopiriin 
stngrn^ whose oiiucation 1$ eqaally souni ae 
those of natffraliy finer i;*^ality of voice 







of U»e royal viaWW oo 

played Pamioa. Herr Schmetaer was (he fl*. to and^tom 

Tanuno ; bis voice is ao agi-eeaUe tejwr. ^ M^esty^re an admi- 

ral’s uniform, doooraChi wilb tlm “•** ®f 
the orders of the Garter ^the 
the riband and jewel of the o' the 
Garter. Prince George of Cambridge wore 
a military uniform, and was on the right M 
the King. The party which aceompameo 
their Midesties consisted of the following 
persons:— Col. Wilson, Sir T. H. Curtois, 
Hon Captain Hay, Master Stephenson 
(page to the Kingl, Master Grimston (to the 
Ctueen). Lord F. Fittclarence, Sir J. What* 
ley. Sir W. Fremantle, Lord R. GrosvwOT, 
Sir H. Wheatley, Miss Bagot and Mitt 
Hudson (maids of honour), Lord Hm, L^ra 
Adolphus FitBclarence, Miss 
stone (maid of l^uour), Earl of 
of Denbigh, the Marchioness of Wesliiun- 
sler, Earl of Albemarle, Duke of Argyll 
Duke of Devonshire, Prince George ofeCiim- 
berland, and Lady Clinton. n j 

On the 6th a new grand ballet, callea the 
“ Fairy Slipper,’' founded on the well known 
tale of Cinderella was produced. The princi- 
pal dancers were the Alberts, Mademoiselle 
Noblet, and Mademoiselle Dupont. The plot 
is too well known to need description, incte- 
pcndently of tine and graceful dancing, the 
acting was decidedly superior to any thing we 
have witnessed on the beards of an Englisn 
theatre. Some of the music is pretty, and 
the scenery was splendid in the extreme. 
One scene, in particular, was very much ad- 
mired, representing a lofty illuminated hall, 
somewhat in the style of the grand Gust^ 
vus” ball scene, f he ballet was announced 
for repetition till further notice amidst loud 

PtAVS.— Our old favourite Per- 
let has afforded us several tredls by his ui- 
imitahle performances, after an absence ol 
five years. He made his re-appearance on 
the 21st in two of his original characters m 
that of Souffld, in the vaudeville of ‘ Le 
Secretaire etle Cuisinier,” and in that of the 
Coinedien, in the vaudeville of “ Le Come- 
dien d’Etampes.’* He performed this part 
in a manner which drew forth plaudits 
from all parts of the house. He was 
successful in the piece which followed, ^ 
Com^dien d’Etampes.” A, new vaudeville, 
in two acts, called « Toujours, oulAvemr 
d’unFils,” wa« also performed for the first 
time. It is from the pen of Moumeur 
Scribe, and possesses much merit and excito 
considerable interest. The plot d^elopes the 
meaning of the word " eternal” asappked 
to love, according to the oonstruction ^put 

inexe subject, and tHe Uueen ana nercouruy upon H by most 
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Of this class is Madame Walker, i^ho 
yed Pamina. Herr Schmataer was the 
Tamino; his voice is an agreeable tenor, 
managed with a good deal of taste a-nd 
judgment. The Papageno of 
whose voice is a rather weak though n^ible 
baritone, was amusing. The High rnest 
was represented by Herr Doleher, who pos- 
sesses an organ of*great depth, hut H wants 
smoothness and flexibility. Ihe choruses 
were excellent, and produced an effect only 
to be obtained from the close and severe 
study of the German school. On the whole, 
the performance was creditable ; hut Um 
prices of admission to the boxes (10^. 6a. 
each person) is too high to ensure much 
public encouragement. 

Dauav Lane. — During the past month a 
new afterpiece, entitled “* Secret Service,” 
has been brought out at this house with 
great success* Scribe is the author, and 
Planche has adapted it for representation 
on the English stage. The story is^ fmm an 
event in the life of Fouch^^ the minister of 
police during Napoleon’s reign, of whom 
it was said that e\ cn the most minute move- 
ments of the Emperor were at all times 
known fiyim his spies. The interest — alter- 
nately touching and laughable-— is excel- 
lently sustained, and the piece is ^written 
with more than ordinary finish. 'I'he au- 
dience gave loud and warm expressions of 
satisfaction at the conclusion. 

Coven T Garden. — ^Their Majesties vi- 
sited this theatre on the 1st ult The sti*eete 
were lined with thousands of expectant 
gazers, and the theatre was crowded to the 
ceiling. The moment the King and Clueen 
entered their box, a shout that almost shook 
the walls welcomed their coming, and a 
feeling of paternal love and respectful 
homage seemed to unite the royal person- 
ages with those who looked upon them, 
worthy of the brightest days of monarchy. 
The vocal performers and an immense com- 
pany immeiliately came forward on the 
stage to sing ** God save the King,” which 
was received with loud acclamations. The 
second veree, which Braham gave as a solo, 
brought forth all the power and sweetness 
of his matchless voice, and boundless admir- 
ation for the strain swelled the torrent of 
loyal applause beyond all common bounds. 
After the play, “ Here’s a health to the King, 
God bless him,” was demanded, and finely 
sung bv Mr. Biuhaw, the delighted audience 
“ applauding to the echo*” The perform- 
ances were “The Duenna,” “Turning the 
Tables,” and “My Neighbour’s Wrie.’ 
They were all admirably acted. His Ma- 
jesty laughed as ijaily as if he had been a 
mere striiject, and the Queen and her courUy 
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iSademoiselle Bemngei' performed the part 
of Mathilde to perfection. 

VicTOBiji.— It is a pity that the splendid 
language of Massinger^s dramas is so little 
known to the public. This is occasioned by 
the unfitness of his plays for stage represent- 
ation, according to the modem notion of 
dramatic fitness. The plots are so extrava- 
gant, and the characters so extraordinary^ 
in many of his most beautiful productions, 
that the taste of an age having had suiheient 
observation of nature condemns them as 
])rcpo8terous, and wonders how a man of 
such fine genius and of so poetical a turn of 
mind should have produced any thing so 
absurd. In spite of this leaning to the un- 
natural, Massinger frequently shows us that 
he has observed nature, and surprises us 
with glorious glimpses of thebumiiu world, 
or subdues us witli the eloquent beauty of 
the social feelings. Indeed, there is so much 
sterling excellence in his compositions, that 
we wonder they have not, by judicious al- 
teration, been made applicable to the prevail- 
ing taste. It is true that we have ** A New 
Way to Pay old Debts’* in continual repre- 
sentation, but that is the only play of many 
from the same hand which is attempted at 
our theatres. Mr. Elton has come forward 
with an adaptation of “ The Unnatural Com- 
bat,” under the title of “ The Fatal Passion 
and, although we admired the manner in 
wliich he has arranged the play, we think 
he might have selected with better judg- 
ment. The subject upon which the drama 
is founded is revolting. There is no interest 
excited for any individual concerned in it. 
The characters are, as usual, much exagge- 
rated, and the incidents very improbable. 
" The passions developed are principally bad ; 
the most importaur personages are lainied 
with arevengeful, sang iiinary, melo-di amatic 
mania, that iiwaken*^ ior them no sympathy. 
They are the creatures of the poet, not the 
beings of life. Mr. Forrester represented 
Belgarde, a poor Captain, with infinite hu- 
mour and ability. Mr. Elton performed the 
part of Malefort, Admiral of Marseilles, 
with an excellent conception of the cha- 
racter; Mr. Green appeared as Monti cville, 
and if he could have divested himself of his 
superfluous vulgarity would have made a 
most satisfaclorv penormance. We should 
advise him to keep to the low villains; a 
gentlemanly villain should show more gen- 
tility in his conduct. Theorine, the heroine, 
was represented by Mrs. Fisher, but not 

S uite to our satisfaction. The language 
eserves more than we can say in its praise. 
It is full of novel and peculiar beauty. 

A very young described in the 

bills as only fourteen years old, whose name 
has not been announced, has appeared for 
the first time on any stage, m Juliet. Her 
performance was i^erked by considerable 
talent^ and alUHmgh, of necessity, in parts 


udfinisbcd, she was ^aqeful, natural, ami 
easy, and, to say the least, 1% was one of the 
most promising tkbuis that has taken place 
for some years. 

Adelphi.— Our readers who can eiyoy a 
laugh will be pleased to learn that Mr. 
Mathews is still “ at Home,” and that his 
soirifes every 'I uesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day are as well attended as they have ever 
heretofore been. 

Surrey. — The “ combined company” at 
this house continues to draw overflowing 
audiences. I n the course of the past month 
several novelties have been produced with 
the greatest success. 

FfTZBoy. — 'Fhe long-expected satirical 
piece, called “ One Hundred Years Hence; 
or, 1934,” has been brought out with suc- 
cess. The object is to satirise the habits and 
ideas of the present day, by showing the de- 
gree to whicli existing anomalies would be 
carried in another century. Thus, cheap 
knowledge and its consequences are ridi- 
culed, while footmen and ladies’ maids are 
made to talk in a strain of florid eloquence, 
and other oddities fill up the measure of 
whimsical extravagance. 

Astley’s. — ^The grand “ Masked Ball on 
Horseback,” iu imitation of the celebrated 
Covent-Garden scene iu “ Gustarus,” is, in 
its way, as astonishing as any thing ever 
brought out here. There are about fifty 
horses and their riders, male and female, in 
the ring, besides groups of mountebanks, 
jugglers, musicians, and all the componeni 
elements of a grami masquerade. Gi-eat as 
are the resources of the theatre, it was scarcely 
possible to suppose so much could he made 
of the representation ; and although the 
arena was neither broader, deeper, nor 
higher than before, the mass of gay mas- 
quers go through a variety of antics, and 
afford the greatest delight to all the specta- 
tors who nightly flock iu crowds to enjoy the 
abundant amusements provided for them. 
An addition has been made to the regular 
company by the presence of W. H. Williams, 
whose comic songs are nightly relished with 
a stirring emotion inconsistent with the heat 
of the present weather. “The Wars of 
Wellington” carry every thing before them. 

Sadler’s Wells. — Amongst the novel- 
ties produced here are the “ Gypsey of 
Epping Forest,” a domestb melo-diame, 
from the pen of Mr. Campbell ; and a broad 
farce called “ The Roman Nose,” the off- 
spring of Mr. Almar’s ingenious brain. The 
latter possesses a nice perception charac- 
ter, breadth without vulgarity, and humour 
without buffoonery. The author has been 
particularly fortunate in the character of 
Mr. Benjamin Button ; Mr. Smith, an amo- 
rous youth, with a nose of such maraificent 
i^portions no female can help aamiting. 
The little French istmkrettf^ was admirably 
sustained by Miss Macarthy ; Sir Mabony 
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M^Hatney, a genuine Kmeralder, was 
placed in the hands of Mr. Macarthy, who 
gave great effect to the humour. The farce 
was received throughout successfully, and 
has been played every evening since. 

BOYAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

It is hoped the directors will request ladies 
not to wear feathers at this festival, and 
that bonnets will be on the smallest scale. 
As the town will be thronged with strangers 
during the period, many of them visiting 
the metropcdis for the first time, it may 
naturally be expected that the Opera-house 
and all the theatres will be crowded every 
night. We have heard that the manager of 
Driiry-lane and Covent-garden theatres will 
not commence the performances until eight 
o’clock, which will afford sufficient time for 
persons who go to Westminster Abbey in 
the morning to dine, &c., for the perform- 
ances at the lattei will terminate by four 
o’clock. Mr Brad well, the tasteful decora- 
tor at the winter theatres, is employed to fit 
up the royal boxes, galleries, and orchestra 
in the Abbey, after very elegant designs by 
the architect, Mr. Blore. Tiers of seats have 
already been raised along the side aisles of 
the cathedral as high as the windows, and 
every possible place where the eye or the ear 
can obtain pleasure will be made available. 
Two additional entrances are being made 
for the occasion ; one is between the north 
transept and the western extremity oi the 
abbey, and the other is under the south-west 
angle of the cloisters, and enters the oppo- 
site side of the abbey. The entrance is by 
a flight of covered keps leading to one of 
the great windows, from which a sufficient 
portion of the frame-work is removed to 
form a door- way. The reserved seats will 
consist of all the centre forms from the royal 
box to the orchestra, and two or three forms 
on the sides; so that every seat will be good 
for seeing and hearing. The forms will 
have backs coirercd with crimson baize, and 
conspicuously numbered to correspond with 
the tickets, which will render the access to 
them quite easy. Not a single ticket is to 
be issued more than the number of seats 
(whether reserved or not reserved) ; all con* 
fusion will be avoided; much, however, 
must depend on the public themselves, who 
should pay strict attention to tlie regula- 
tions. Their Majesties will go in 
state to each of the four performances in 
Westminster Abbey. The directors will 
wear full court dresses, but the company 
will only be expected to wear the usual 
morning dresses, consequently feathers 
should not he worn ; neither should ladies 
put on large bats or bonnets with liigh 
flowers or ribands, in order that they may 
not impede the view of those who sit behind 
them. Low head-dresses would be the best 
to be adopted. 
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TWO GUINEA SEATS. 
(In the Centre Aisle.) 
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Ihe Seats numbered from 1 to 600 are in the 
centre Aisle. From 600 to 700, on the left- 
hand side from the western entrance. Front 
700 to 800, on the right-band side. 

Galleries. — T he seats numbered from 800 
to 900 are on the le< .-hand side. ' From 900 
to 1000, on the nght-hand side. The approach 
to the Two-Ouinea Seats in the Galleries is by 
a staircase on each side of the Orchestra. > ^ 

The Seats lor the Guinea Tickets are in th^i 
North and South Aisles, on the Basement, and 
in the Galleries, the entrances to which ere 
specified on the Tickets. ^ 

THB ORCHSSTRA. 

(The Orest Western Entrsnee.) 
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iTie Directors have issued the following 
Regulations, to which the strictest atten- 
tion should be paid 

— The entrance will be 
at the great western door. 

Each person must be prepared with a ticket 
of the day, to be presented at the door« The 
part of the ticket containing the number will be 
torn off and returned, and must be shown to 
the gentlemen appointed to conduct the com- 
pany to their respective seats; the number 
should be retained by the person presenting it, 
in order to rectify any mistake which may 
arise. 

One-Gifiaea Tickets . — There will be two en- 
trances for the one-guinea tickets, one at the 
north door, opposite St, lii^argaret's Church, 
and the other in the Cloisters, Dean's -yard. 
The different entrances are specified on the 
tickets, to which strict attention should be paid. 

Rehearsal Tickets , — ^The tickets for the re- 
hearsals will be received at the three entrances. 

The greatest care should be taken to use the 
tickets on the days for which they are issued ; 
for tickets purchased for a particular perform- 
ance or rehearsal, will not be admitted to any 
other. All the tickets are transferable. 

The doors will be opened at ten o'clock each 
day, and be closed at a (jnarter before twelve. 
No pei'Hoii will be admitted after the arrival of 
their Majesties. 

Dress . — Ladies are requested to wear morn- 
ing costume, with low head-dresses. 

Carriag-cv,— No carnages will be allowed to 
set down at Poet’s Corner but those of their 
Majesties and the Koyal Pamily, excepting 
suol as have directors’ tickets. These car- 
nages will remain in Old Palace-yard, and 
take up with the horses* heads facing Parlia- 
ment-street. 

Carriages setting down at the great western 
door and the north f nirmce will remain in the 
most convenient pan in the vicniity, and take 
up in the same direction as they set down, and 
drive off tbi augh Princes-street into George- 
s treet, ^ 

The carriages of those going to the south 
entrance will drive down King-street into 
Great George-street, turn into Princes-street, 
direct to Dean's-yard ; on entering which they 
will turn siiort tn the left and set down at the 
Cloister door. These carrii^es will remain in 
Dean's-yard, and take up with the horses^ heads 
towards the corner of the Cloister entrance, and 
drive off through Princes-street. 

CONCERTS. 

SiONOR Masonx*s*— -This accomplishedi 
violinist gave his concert at the Haupver- 
square Rooms, on the 16th ult. The principal 
point of attraction, was the performance of 
the Beneficiaire.** A concerto from the 
semtific pin of Guhr, and an aria with 
variarions, a composition of hia own, were 
exquisitely placed by Masonx. Of the vocal 
noftion of^ entertdnmrnit^ BeimetPs sing- 
B^oven*8 splendid and beauti^l 
coie|ww1taion of « Adelaide;’ wa« a dclieidua 
sjp^mien of parity of coocepUmr, and 
new and perfection of enecuUon. Be was 
^pta^aly applauded. M. G. le yeunc^ ot 


the Royal Academy of Music, sung an aria 
from ‘‘Maometto,” enliiled ‘^Sorgete,’' 
with great power and brilliancy. He pos- 
sesses much facility of execution. He was 
warmly greeted. The duetto of “ Con Pa- 
zienza,” by Miss Waters and De Begnis, 
was entbusiastically received ; and Madame 
Feron’s efforts created a feeling of ic^et 
that time could injure a voice. Rubini, 
from indisposition, was unable to attend. 

Mr. Mori*s. — We were much pleased to 
find tbe King’s Theatre Concert Room 
crowded to excess on the evening of the 
23d Whether we regard Mori as a sound 
legitimate concerto-player, or as the leader 
of an orchestra, he has no superior, and but 
few equals. He bad well chose for his prin- 
cipal performance Beethoven’s celebrated 
concerto, so much admired at the Philhar- 
monic. He, amongst other efforts, took 
part in a concertante piece for four violins 
with Messrs. Seymour, Tolbecque, and 
Eliason. Tlie novelty of this latter perform- 
ance excited much interest. Among ^ the 
vocalists Phillips was encored in an antique 
ballad of the date 1656, entitled “ Woman.” 
Ivanoff exhibited great taste and purity of 
style in an air by Donizetti, ana in his 
celebrated “ Vivi tu.” He has made rapid 
strides in the estimation of our amateurs. 
Stockhausen was encored in a French bolero, 
executed with the neatness and brilliancy 
peculiar to her ; and Caradori, De Begnis, 
Zuchelli, Rubini, Miss Masson, &c., con- 
tributed to the general excellence of this 
concert. 

Mr, F, CaAWiER*s farewell concert, on the 
14th, was well attended. Mr. Cramer has 
belonged to the Ancient Concert Band for 
nearly hall* a century, and led it for thirty- 
four years. His brother, J . B, Cramer’s per- 
formance was a beautiful specimen^ of 
genuine pianofoite playing. Miss E. Lind- 
lev, daughter of tbe celebrated violoncelist, 
sang “Ciel Pieloso ” in a very effective 
manner; and Mr. C. Bolsragon did ample 
justice to Mozart’s “ Uui Sdegno he pos- 
sesses a \ery line mellow bass voice, of great 
compass. 

Mr. Herz’s concert, at the Opera-room, 
on the 20th. — Such a union of splendid 
ianoforte playing was perbstps nev'Cr before 
card on one occasion. Theve was a duet 
on two pianofortes, by Herz and Moscheles, 
and a quartet performed on two pianofortes. 
The latter piece almost produced the effect 
of a full orchestra, for the different style and 
touch peculiar to each performer was in 
some degree equivalent to various instru- 
ments. An apology waa made for Signora 
Grisi, whom illness disabled from att^ding ; 
but Ivanoff, who was sent for in the 
emergency, immediately came, and sang 
hisfavounte “ Vivi tu.” Madame Catadori, 
Rubini, and M. Vrught, were also among 
the singers. We wish Mr. Vrught had 
sung something else than his Dutch ballad. 
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The composition appears to he merely a 

r r imitation of Beethoven*s Adelaide.” 

Ghys played a solo on the violin in a 
style which conUrmed ns in the favourable 
opinion we formed of his performance on 
his recent debut at Moseheles’ concert. 

Mr. G. Le Jbune, one of the most pro- 
mising pupils of the Royal Academy of 
Music, held an evening concert at Uie house 
of Miss E. Kendrick, in Duchess-street, on 
the 12th ult. It was well attended; and 
we were altogether much pleased with tlie 
selection of the music. Mr. G. Le Jeune 
possesses a voice of great power, flexibility, 
and compass. The grand attraction of the 
evening was Signor Masoni ; his solo per- 
formances were admirable; his manner is 
both original and master!}. Giubeli was 
very eflFective. 

Madame Stockhausen’s. — This vocalist, 
universally a favourite, took a benefit on the 
20th, at the King’s Theatre. In all the 
pieces in which she took part, or sang as 
solos, she enchanted her auditory with tones 
altogether unrivalled. The Swiss airs which 
‘she srng between the acts drew expressions 
of delight from all sides. At the end of 
the first act a qiiatuor, with German words, 
was sung by Madame Stockbauseii, Miss 
Masson, Herr Sebmezer, and Mr. 11. Phil- 
lips. Mr. Stockhausen performed two 
pieces of his own composition on the harp. 
A capital effect was produced in the second 
act hy a drinking chorus performed by all 
the German singers. The vocalists not pre- 
viously mentioned were Oiisi, Miss Novello, 
Tamburiui, liubioi, Ivanoff, and De Begnis. 
The room was quite full. 

Cipriani Potter’s.— Mr, Potter, Prin- 
cipal of the Royal Academy of Music, gave 
his annual concert on the 21 st, in the Great 
Room, King’s Theatre, which wjis well at- 
tended. This gentleman ranks very high 
us a composer and perforraci on the piano- 
forte. M. Vaiider Bogaert, from Belgium, 
played a solo on the flute in a very superior 
manner. An apology was made for Mdlle. 
Grisi, requesting that “Una voce” might 
be omitted, as she laboured under a cold; 
hut she sang “ Dunque io son ” with Tam- 
burini with her wonted brilliancy. The 
other vocalists were Caradori, Miss Masson, 
Rubini, and Mr. and Mrs. ISeguin, who ac- 
quitted themselves with their accustomed 
success. 

Madame Cellini’s.— This ladv gave an 
excellent concert on the 2 1st, at W house 
in Manchester-street, Manchester-square. 
She sang Mercadante’s beautiful duet, 

“ Segui, deh ! segui a piangere,” with Ivan- 
hoff, with great taste. Madame Sltock- 
hauseu and Signor Rubini were, as usual, 
delightful ; and Ivanoff m the aria allotted ^ 
to him displayed, if possible, more than his 
accustomed sweetness. In a room his voice . 


is heard to perfection. A fantasia on the 
violin by Monsieur Ghys was finely per- 
formed. 

For the Benefit op the Poles.— A 
conceit of vocal and instrumental music was 
given in the Concert Rot>m of the King’s 
Theatre for the benefit of the Polish Exiles, 
but wc ilo not think it could have a^orded 
much to their funds. Attraction was not 
wanting, for Mademoiselle Giulietta Grisi, 
and Signor Tamburini sung “ Dunque io 
son,” from “ II Barbiere ;” Madame Cara- 
don Allan, “ Una voce ;” Signor De Begnis, 
and Signor Zuchelli amused their auditors 
with Cimarosa’s “ Se futo un corpo avete,” 
from “ 11 MatnmonioSegretto Madame 
Garcia and Signoi Rubini were much ap- 
plauded in “ Ah ! se de mail miei,” from 
“ 11 Tancredi ; and Miss Clara Novello 
sung Haydn’s beautiful lecitative and air, 

“ With Verdure clad,” in a deligltlfully 
chaste and unaffected style. Of instrumen- 
tal players there were few : Chopin’s elabo- 
rate and diflicult variations for the piano- 
forte on “ La ci darem” were played in a 
brilliant and effective manner by his pupil 
M. Fontana. Disiin was effective in his 
trumpet concerto, but he wasbadly supported 
by the orchestra. We do not know wliether 
the band bad bad any rehearsal, but they 
certainly required it ; they took extraordi- 
nary liberties with the time in nearly all the 
accompaniments entrusted to them, and 
their pcrfonnance was most slovenly. With 
this exception, the concert was highly satis- 
factory. 

•Signor Giubilei gave bis annual concert 
on the .9th ult , at the residence of Admiral 
Donnelly, in Harley. street, which was very 
fully attended. He was assisted by most of 
the principal foreign singers now in London, 
who, as well as the heneficiare himself, ex- 
erci’sed their, talents with success. Signor 
(Josta presided at the pianoforte with his 
wonted tact and ability. 

Mr. Collyek’s concert, on the UUh, at 
Willis’s Rooms, was very well attended. The 
vocalists who assisted bun were all natives, 
including Miss C. Novello, Miss Wagstaff, 
the Misses Smith, &c., who sung a variety 
of compositions with eclat. Nicholson’s 
fantasia on the flute was a brilliant display 
of his unrivalled talent. Mr. Holmes anil 
Miss Swayne performed a duet on the piano- 
forte ; and Mr. C. Da vies, an air with vaiia- 
tions on the harp, with great applause. 

M. Moschelles’s. — ^The concert of this 
eminent ]«rofessor, at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, on the 8th ult, was, as usual, very* 
fully and elegantly att^ed. His solo per- 
formances were a new MS. concerto fantas- 
tique of his own composi^on, as performed 
at the Philharmonic; a new MS. rondo, 
written by Mendelssohn expressly ior this 
occasion; and an extempocaneons piece.; 
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Both were executed in a style of excellence. 
The greatest attraclion of the morning was 
a concertante duet by Herz and Moscheles, 
composed by the former on a tbema in 
** Guillaume Tell,” which was performed 
with extraordinary brilliancy. Monsieur 
Ghys displayed considerable power of ex- 
ecution in a fantasia on the violin. Mon- 
sieur de Vrugt (hrst tenor singer to the 
King of Holland) made his first appearance 
in this country; lie possesses a voice at 
once strong and flexible, and sings with 
extreme taste and feeling. A new song of 
Chevalier Neulcomra’s, called “ Our own 
British Oak,” was well sung by Mr. Machin, 
and is a very spirited and clever coniposi* 
tion. 

Mrs. Anderson's concert, on the 12th ult., 
was honoured with the presence of the 
Duchess of Kent and ibe Princess V^ictoria, 
and a brilliant assemblage of about eight 
hundred persons, in the Han over-square 
rooms ; Mrs. Anderson’s performance on 
the pianoforte elicited the strongest marks of 
approbation. 

Mr. Sale’s. — ^Their Royal Highnesses the 
Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria, 
accontpanled by Prince Ferdinand of JSaxe 
Coburg, Prince of Leiniiigen, the Duchess 
of Northumberland, Baroness Lehzen, Sir 
J. Conroy, ^c. &c, were present at Mr. 
Sale’s concert, at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, winch were crowded chiefly with 
elegantly-dressed ladies. 1 he perform- 
ances were of a very superior order. Grisi 
was eminently successful in ** Di Piacer,” 
also in ** Dunque io son ” with Tamburmi. 
Braham gave Mad Tom ” wuh that 
power and effect for which he is so distin- 

uished. Then Itoyal Dignesses were 

eartily welcomed on tlieir entrance into 
the Roya! box, and the national anthem 
was sung. 

Mr. Vaughan’s. — The performance of 
Dr. Crotch’s fine oratorio Palestine ” 
(written by the late Bishop Heher) deserves 
great credit ; and tlie crowded state of the 
Hanover-square Rooms bore tesiimony to 
the high estimation in which he is held. 
This oratorio does credit to the English 
achool. The vocal parts were ably sustained 
by Madame Caradori, Mrs. W. Knyveit, 
Mrs. Bishop, Miss C. Novello, Me.ssrs’ Bra- 
ham, Vaughan, W, Knyvett, Terrail, Sale, 
Machiu, and Phillips, aided by a most ex- 
cellent band and a very numerous chorus. 
** Lo ! star-led Chiefs,** a quartette, sung by 
Mrs- Knyvett, Messrs. W. Knyvett, Vaughan, 
and Machin, was deservedly encored ; the ac- 
companiments for the flute, oboe, horn, and 
bassoon,are verybeau tiful,and were admirably 
performed by Messix. Nicfablsou, Cooke, 
Platt, and Mackintosh. Mr. T. Wright ac- 
eompimied mentl ideces on the baip in a 
im effeetivai^iier. 


THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 

Venetian Operatics. — Madame Pasta, 
.Donzelli, and Bottrigari are at present per- 
fmtning with great success at Venice, in 
" Norma.” Four new operas have been 
brought out at different theatres in Italy, 
within the space of little more than 'a 
month : the “ Adventures of Scaramouch,'* 
by Ricci ; “ Rosamond of England,” by 
Doni'/etti ; “ Emma of Austria,** by Mer- 
cadante ; and “ The Fan,” by Raimondi. 

Mayehbeer is said to be engaged in 
composing a new comic opera for the The- 
atre de la Bourse, in Paris. 

MADr.MoisELLE Taglioni is to leave Paris 
for London this day. 

Miss KkbLY was so much delighted with 
the performance of Miss Allison, in Juliet, 
at the Victoria theatre, that she sent fpr her 
after the play, and was pleased to compli- 
ment her highly on her acting. Miss Alli- 
son is not yet fourteen. 

The New English Opera-House is going 
ou rapidly 'The roof is nearly finished, and 
all the wood-work of the interior is ready, and 
will be put up immediately llie roof is com- 
plete : a great portion of the scenery is also 
ready. Every thing promises well, and we 
have no doubt hut it will open at die time 
stated, namely, the first week in July. Mr. 
Loder and Mr. T. Cooke have new operas in 
a forward state ; there is also a drama by 
Mr. Perkins, taken from Maturin’s “ Mel- 
moth the Wanderer,” hut it has not yet 
been determined with what pieces the theatre 
will open. The company already engaged 
are— -fur opera, Miss Stephens, Miss E. 
Rotner, Miss H. Cawse, Mr. H. Phillips, 
Mr. Seguiii, Mr, Wilson, Mr. Bland, ana a 
young lady of considerable musical promise; 
Miss Kelly, Mrs. Keeley,Mrs. C. Jones, Mr. 
Wrench, Mi. Serle (to he stage manager), 
Mr. J. Reeve, Mr. Keeley, Mr. F. Matthews, 
Mr. Bennett, Mr. Perkins, Mr. Benson Hill, 
Mr. Oxherry, Mr. Salter, Mr. O. Smith, and 
a gentleman from the Bath theatre, who is 
a clever melo-draraatic actor, and an ex- 
cellent swordsman, for general business. 
Mr. Arnold is in treaty with several other 
peisons of known talent. The orchestra, 
which will he as numerous as on former 
great occasions, is to conysist of fort^ able 
performers. I'liere has 'been a meeting at 
the office of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, respecting the new street from 
the Strand, and it is expected that it wilt be 
so far advanced as not to impede the 
entrance thence to the theatre, when the 
later opens. It was intended to macadamise 
the street, but the intention has been aban- 
doned, and it will be handsomely paved. 

Miss Mitford’s five act play of Charles 
the First,” for which a license was refused 
to the managers of Covent Garden theatre^ 
a few seasoi^ since, is to be produced at the 
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Victoria soon after the Whitsuntide holidays, 
with a very stroiiff cast of characters. 

Sheridan Knovries and Miss Jarman have 
been playing at Cork ; they were very un« 
successful in the provinces. 

The Haymarket theatre opens on the 9th 
insf. 

A new drama, by Moncrieff, entitled the 
** Court of Queen Anne,” is in rehearsal at 
the Victoria theatre. 

Thb Glee Club. — llie prize of ten 
guineas, offered by the Glee Club for the 
best cheerful glee, was awarded at the last 
Saturday meeting to Mr. J. Elliott. There 
were only three candidates. 

The Kembles.—New York, April 24 . 
— Mr. C. Kemble and his daughter were to 
make their re-appearance at the Park the- 
atre that evening in “ Tlie Wife, a Tale of 
Mantua.” Miss Fanny Kemble was to per- 
form Mariana, and her father, St. Pierre, 

Hackett, the American comedian, has 
produced a new piece called “ The Wag of 
Maine,” in which he has appeared with 
great success in New York. 

Bkaoboiirg. — The actor Beauhourg, who 
■was extremely ugly, playing the part of 
Mithridates, in Racine’s play, Madame 
I^ecouvreur, who played that of Monime, 
said, ** Ah, sire, you change countenance;” 
a wag in the pit exclaimed, “ Let him do so 
— don’t stop him.” 

Theatrical Novelties in Paris. — 
During April seventeen new pieces were 
represented in Pans — viz., one comedy, 
three dramas, and thirteen vaudevilles. There 
were also fourteen dfebuts and ten benefits. 

Mr. Vandenhoff is engaged at the Hay- 
market theatre, London, for the ensuing 
season. He may be expected to return to 
Liverpool in August. — Manchester Gmrdiun, 

Mr. Wallace’s adaption of M, Scribe’s 
celebrated play of “ Bertrand et Raton,” 
first acted at the new Queen’s Theatre, 
under the title of Bertrand and Burken- 
staff, or the Conspiracy of Copenhagen,” is 
said to be in preparation at several of the 
principal provincial theatres. 

We have recently had an opportunity of 
hearing an exceedingly clever youngpianiste, 
a Miss Laidlaw, only fourteen years of age, 
whose admirable style of playing, whether 
as regards execution, power, or delicacy of 
expression, bids fair to rank her among our 
most eminent professors. She is by birth 
English, but has been studying: in Germany: 
she lately gave two concerts at Berlin. 

Sipior Puzzl arrived in London lastweek 
for the season. Madame Puzzi, whose voice 
has recovered all its former power, is per- 
forming with great success at La Scala, 
Milan. 

ParisTh BATR icA Ls. — “ Antony,” a drama, 
written by Alexandre Dutnas, came out 
some time ago, at the Theatre Ftancais, at 
Paris; it was subsequently played at the 


Porte St. Martin; and, indeed, rfl over 
France. It was lately revived at Ae Theatre 
Francais, but has been prohibited by M. 
Thiers. Some situations and sentiments 
considered offensive to pure taste and deli- 
cacy are assigned as the cause, which has 
made a great noise in the theatrical world of 
Paris, and in the Journal des Debuts^ the 
Constitulionntlf and other papers of i^at 
capital devoted to theatrical criticiam. 
Madame Dorval, who had played, and was 
to play, the part of Antony, is highly in- 
dignant at this interruption. The director 
of the theatre complains loudly, and M. 
Alexandre Dumas, the author of the piece 
thus dishonoured has remonstrated in such 
angry terms that a duel between him and 
M. Thiers was seriously apprehended by 
their respective friends. 

Mr. Sloman’s Professional Feat, — 
On '1'hursdf‘iy se’nnight, Mr. Sloman, the 
spirited manager of this circuit, completed 
his undertaking to perform in three pieces at 
the Canterbury, Rocliester, and Maidstone 
theatres, within the hours of seven and 
twelve o’clock. The time of performing in 
the pieces, at the three theatres, took one 
hour and forty-eight minutes, and the time 
of travelling fiom Canterbury to Rochester, 
and from Uieuce to Maidstone (thirty-six 
post miles), two hours and twenty-seven 
minutes, making together four hours and 
fifteen minutes. His performances at Canter- 
bury commenced at seven o’clock, and closed 
at Maidstone at a quarter past eleven, thus 
completing his task in forty-fire minutes 
lt*ss than the time given The travelling was 
done at the rate of nearly fifteen miles an 
hour, over ground by no means the most 
favourable for travelling. Mr. Sloman was 
warmly greeted and cheered at the different 
towns he passed tlirough, as also on his 
arrival at Maidstone, where he had the 
gratification of finishing his task to a house 
filled to the ceiling. 

A Candioate for Vocal Honours. — A 
gentleman from the country took his daugh- 
ter, the other day, to a professor of music, 
soliciting his interest to get her engaged at 
the approaching festival, stating that there 
was nothing like her in London, and that 
she sang “ The Soldier Tired of Wars 
Alarms” better than ever Mrs. Billington 
did; and that he had written sacred words 
to it, for the purpose of having it sung in 
the Abbey I After a specimen of the young 
lady’s pciwers, which were terrific, the de- 
lighted father asked, exultin^ly, ” Well, 
sir, do you really think there is any thing 
before the public like it.^” — Indeed, I do 
not,” was tne sarcastic reply. 

The Musicians and tbb CtERGY.r-nltbaB 
been mentioned that sixty membexs of the 
Royal Society of Musicians have been called 
upon to perform, both at the.iehearaials 
the performance in St Paul’s, for the benefit 
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of tbe sons of the clergy, for these seventy- 
fire years past, irithout i^cei^ing a shiUing 
remoneration ; na;^, manypf them, who do 
not play on the various instruments required, 
are obliged to pay for substitutes.*’ If this 
be so, the objection of certain reverend pre- 
lates to the desecration of Westminster-abbey, 
as they are pleased to call it, for the benefit 
of the musical profession, seems not only 
unreasonable but ungrateful. 

Booth, the Actor.— This individual has 
long had, in America, the reputation of 
being insane. '1 here are those, however, 
who say there is method in his madness, and 
that his extravagances kept liis name up 
when his acting would not. As a performer, he 
is still popular. Among his freaks lie bought 
a great number of chickens and had them 
killed, and then sent lor a clergyman to 
read the burial service over them. Once he 
invited a party of gentlemen to follow an 
old friend to the grave; when they arrived, 
they found it was to assist at the funeral of 
hisnorse. He took it into his head, not long 
since, to go into prison among the lunaway 
negroes. He then exhibited in the streets 
of Louisville, painted black, asserting ne- 
groe^* to be the superior race, and himself 
one nl them He has lived on vegetables 
for years, and usually drinks watei, but 
sometimes indulj;es in more potent liquors, 
and then be acts in the way described. 

Sinclair, Mrs. Austin, and Miss Fisher 
have been performing, with great success at 
the Cam Theatre, New Orleans. I'he first 
has been particularly happy in ** Masaniello.'’ 
He is thus mentioued in the Mercantile Ad~ 
vffther of February 16th : — “ Mr. Sinclair, 
as Masaniello, has established tor himself a 
reputation with On citi^.ens of New Orleans 
that will not easily be rivaUed. We have 
frequently been delighted with this gentle- 
man’s vocal perfonnauces, but never until 
last night have wc seen such spirit thrown 
into any character, as was given to Masa. 
niello by Mr. Sinclair. ITie late hour tor- 
bids us to go too far into particulars, but 
can any tme imagine any thing more perfect 
to nature than was the performance of the 
last scene ? ft was really a treat, and we 
feel convinced that Mr. Sinclair has not lus 
superior, indeed we may say his equal, in 
this character. 

Ibere is not an actor now alive who per- 
formed in the “ Duenna’* when it was first 
represented, Quick, who died about four 
years ago, was the original Isaac Mendoza. 

New Angers —A Dutch vocalist made 
his dihut at Mosoheles’ concert ; his voice is 
a higli t^or, witha very extensive falsetto, 
aot unlike Sinclair’s. He sang a pathetic 
ballad and a national hymn, in both High 
and Iaiw l^tch, for he ran from C below the 
Stan to F in altissimo ! Mr. Conrad Bolsra- 
sou of the 6ilckin<mt M.D. of that name 
at Cheltcnh^, has just arrived from flo- 


reiioe, ai^ has made his dehul at Mr. K. 
Cramer’s edfiioert ; be possesses a very fine 
bass voice of great compass and power. M. 
Gwys» the newly-imported violinist, de- 
lighted the audienoe in a fantasia of his own 
composition^ which was deservedly admired. 
He ranks among tlie first performers of the 
day. 

Mrs. Way LETT.— At Bologiie the saloon 
of the Motel d’Orleans has been enlivened 
with a stdrie musicale^ got up in a superior 
style. Mrs. Waylett was all the rage. She 
was most fervently applauded in all she did. 
At the end of one of her concerts, a lady 
stepped up to hei* and said, “ I hope it is 
not asking too much, hut will you sing me 
‘ O, no, we never mention her ?’ ” The 
syren complied with the greatest affability. 
The rush back of tbe retiring audience fur- 
nished one of tbe oddest scenes that could 
be imagined. 

Madame Stockhausen*. — Perhaps there 
is no vocalist Irving v/ho is more generally 
admired than Madame Stockhausen where- 
ever she has appeared. 1 1 were a wonder 
were it not so, for she sings with equal taste 
and sweetness in Italian, French, German, 
Ki^lish, and last, but not least, Swiss. 

Theatre Roya l, Dublin. — Pierce Egan's 
“ Life in Dublin,” with the farce of “ Love, 
Law^, aud Physic, were performed by de- 
sire of her Excellency the Marchioness Wel- 
lesley. Shoitly after seven o’clock her 
Excellency, accompanied by Miss Caton, 
alighted from her carriage, at the grand 
entrance. Her Fxcellency was escorted to 
the theatre by a guard of honour of the 1 j^tb 
Hussars A party of the 60th Rifies were 
also in attendance at the piazza. Her Ex- 
cellency was conducted % the lessee IMr. 
Calcraft) to her box, and received in the 
wannest and most enthusiastic manner by 
the house . — Stewards Telegraphic Dublin 
Dinpalch, 

Weber’s grand opera of “ Euryanthe” 
will shortly be performed by the German 
company. Other novelties, among which 
are The Eagle’s Eyry,” by Horst, and a 
new opera by Spontini, are in preparation. 

Among the lions” of the present fashion- 
able season, is Madame Fillipowicz, a 
Polish lady, who is a most excellent per- 
former on the violin. Her talent has been 
exhibited in private parfieE only, but she 
has surprised some of our best professors of 
that instrument by her strength of tone, 
brilliancy of execution, and bold masculine 
style. She is a pupil of Spohr. 

Grave Con.*- Which is tiie deepest, the 
longest, tbe broadest, and the smallest j^'ave 
in Esher churchyard ?— That in which 
Miles Button lies buried, for it contains 
Miles below the sod, Miles in length, and 
Miles in breadth, and yet it is only a 
Bntton^hole. 
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NEWS FROM PARIS. 

« Pakis« Ma>, 1834. 

You will be grieved, ray dear friend, 
when you know that I have been acting 
la garde malade ever eince I last wrote. 

I have had three of my children ill, and 
M* de F — is still labouring under a very 
severe attack, riot only of maxivaise hu- 
ineur, car cela va sans dire, but of gout 
and asthma. Oh I ina chere, I have had 
so many privations ; 1 missed the races at 
Chantilly, where I had made up my mind 
to go i and a splendid f^te the other even- 
ing, chea la Comtesse d’Ajipony. 1 was 
so annoyed ; mais, mon amie, quand on se 
d^voue k son mari et k ses enfans, as 1 do, 
one must be prepared to suffer many de- 
privations. Nevertheless, it is very pro- 
voking, that if there is any thing that M. 
dc F — does not wish me to go to, such as 
the opera balls, or if we have invitations to 
a f^te that he imagines would be too gay 
for his staid and sober years, he always 
contrives to feel a fit of the gout coming 
on, that must necessarily keep us both at 
home. 1 tell him that we should go and 
take up our abode in the midst of a forest ; 
for really to live comme tits ours, in such 
a place as Paris, is dreadful. Fie put me 
in a passion the other day ; but I soon for- 
gave him, for he bought me a most beauti- 
ful fan, quite an antique, of the reign of 
Louis XVl. It represents a cornedie a la 
cour. Mane Antoinette, Madame Eliza- 
beth, and the Princess de Lamballe, all 
excellent likenesses, are on the stage. 
I.«oui8 XVI. is seated on liis throne, and 
the boxes and parterre are filled wuth the 
ladies and gentlemen of the court, all in 
the costume of the period. The mounting 
of the fan is mother-o’-pearl, inlaid with 
gold and precious stones. You cannot 
imagine any thing more beautiful llie 
rage for these fans is carried to a great ex- 
tent just now, and immense prices are 
paid for them. But I must tell you the 
cause of the quarrel : all our ladies are ns 
busily employed as possible, embroidering 
waistcoats for the gentlemen ; e’est un fu- 
reur; they are done on whit!' or pearl-grey 
cassimere, or black, brown, puce, or vmite 
sarin, and are worked in coloured floss 
silks in guirlandes, detached bouquets, or 
wWt is prettier than either, en ramages (a 
running pattern all over). 1 thought M. 
de F — would look tr^ distingue in one of 
these waistcoats, and commenced one for 
him ; but only think, he refused to wear 
it, saying that such things were only fit 
for the young men that make themselves 
look like bears and monkeys and goats, 
with the pretty beards that are the fashion 
VoL. IV. — No. 6. 
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just nowin Paris. I was so angr^, that { 
gave it to a lady to finish for one of het 
mends ; and if ne had not given tne the 
fan, I should not have spoken to him for 
a week. 

Hats and Capotes. — ^ITie hats have 
increased very much in size lately, parti- 
cularly in the height of the crowns, which 
are nearly pointed at top; the fronts are 
also larger, descending low at the sides, 
some, indeed, almost meeting under the 
chin; the bavolets (curtain at the backi 
are excessively full, and deep, and are 
gathered, instead of being plaited. Almost 
every hat and capote has a demi-voile of 
blonde or tulle illusion with a wide hem, 
or a short veil of very fine tulle Anglaise, 
sewed round the edge ; and all, except the 
little bonnets, worn en neghg^, are orna- 
mented with flowers or feathers: small 
wreaths or very spiall bouquets are worn 
underneath the fronts, mingling with the 
curls, and descending low at each side of 
the face : they are very becoming. Hats 
of paille de riz are the most fashionable for 
grande toilette ; but hats and drawn ca- 
potes of poux de soie glace, and of crape, 
are much adopted by our elegantes just 
now. Flats of paille d’ Italic are a good 
deal worn ; they arc lined with poux de 
soie, and trimmed with sarsnet ribbons 
glac^ de blanc. The most fashionable 
colours on straw hats are lilac, light blue, 
rose, and green. These hats are worn larger 
than any others. 

Flowers. — ^The flowers most in favour 
are rosea — the rose pompon, the rose noi- 
sette, the rose de Meaux, and all small 
roses ; branches of the acacia, of the apple, 
cherry, and peach-trees; pmks, scabious, 
violets, jessamine, mimosa, tulips of differ- 
ent colours, double and single hyacinths. 
Woodbine, bouquets a la Ceres of wheat, 
oats, barley, grass, straw, poppies, daisies, 
harebells, &c mixed ; filberts, grapes, cur- 
rants, and oak with acorns, are also fa- 
shionable. 

Dresses — ^Tliere is nothing very new 
in ball-dresses. Tlie skirts are in general 
open in front ; but some, instead of being 
open, are only made to look so. They are 
trimmed with rich blondes, flowers, bows 
of ribbon, or held back with jewels. The 
corsages for these dresses are invariably" k 
pomte; but the points are very short, 
scarcely coming below the waist. All the 
corsages are made to fit tight to the bust, 
and have draperies k la Sevignri put on ; 
but these draperies are enormouSy full, 
lliree or four small hows of ribbon (about 
a quarter of an ell in ea;ieh bow) are^^aeed 
down the centre of the corsage ; one is also 
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put nt t V* top of lii6 bflck^ ftud OHO At tlie 
'mistr The n<eud8 de pi^e Ate 
the ehoulders, but the inds are uiiieh 
shorter than they were. Hie sleeves are 
h double and k triple sabot, with ruffles k 
la Louis XV. Bows of ribbon or dowers 
are placed between the puffs of the sleeves, 
and sometimes a vrreath of small dowers 
goes all round the arm, dividing the puffs: 
It has a very pretty effect. Sashes tied in 
front, with very long ends, are worn when 
the cors^e is not k pointe. 

In Toilette de Promenade, redingottes 
are universally adopted. Some are 
trimmed with bows of ribbon placed at dis- 
tances down each side of the front of the 
skirt, or with ruches, to make the dress 
look as if it was an open robe or skirt en 
tablier. Some have an opening down the 
centre of the front, and are tied at dis- 
tances with bows of ribbon : the corsages 
tight to the bust. Some are plain, others 
have draperies put on a I'^ventail, coming 
in full folds from the shoulder to the 
centre of the waist ; and others again have 
these draperies to cross in front. The 
sleeves of all the new dresses are exces- 
sively full all the way down, and are 
finished at the wrist by a very narrow 
wristband; however, the sleeves full at 
top, and tight from the elbow down, may 
Btul be worn. 

Large round pelennes, or those k longs 
Fans, with long ends put beneath the cein- 
ture, of the same material as the dress, are 
worn ; the waists are long, the petticoats 
long and excessively full, and the hems at 
the bottom of the dresses never exceed 
half a quarter of a yard English in depth. 
Although I tell you, my dear Clormde, to 
wear your dresses long, I entreat you, ma 
ch^re, not to have them long enough to 
save the balayeurs the trouble of sweeping 
the streets. 

I gave you a long list of new materials 
in my last. The patterns on the Foulards 
silks, on the mousselines Oe lames, and on 
the jaconas, are immense dowers; the black 
grounds are the prettiest. Every thing is 
worn as much as possible en suite; I mean 
the trimmings, and feathers or dowers of 
the hat, the dress, the brodequins, scarf, 
&c., as nearly of a colour as you can ; the 
variety of colours being only in the mate- 
rial of the dress. 

Gloves and MfttenS. — The newest 
mittens are of white silk k jours, they are 
half long, and are duished at the arm with 
a ruche of satin ribbon ; there are short 
gloves of the same, which are particularly 
adapted to summer wear: long and i^ort 
black silk mittens and gloves are still 
Worn, and there are riiort ^oves k jours of 
ydW silk that hxdc very well, 
ihllles of embisidi^red cambric, trin^ 
Valemfiiues> or Maiineslacc, 


arq ooiuiug in; they are not frilled, but are 
merely a soMI cuff, which is sometimes 
pointed like a half handkerchief, the point 
turned up. 

CoLLERETTES AND PeLERINBS. 
Large round pelerines, and pelerines k 
Pans (with long ends) made of India mus- 
lin, or thin cambric, embroidered and 
trimmed with Malines or Valenciennes, are 
very fashionable ; the collerettes have 
square falling collars, embroidered and 
trimmed with lace. The pierrots, which I 
have so often described, are much worn ; 
and mantelets of black taffetas, or of hlac, 
or green poux de soie, trimmed with deep 
black lace, are quite as distingu^ as they 
were last year; these mantelets are also 
made of the same material as the dress, 
and trimmed with black lace, they look 
very elegant. 

Aprons. — Hie newest aprons are made 
of satin broche, satin and gros de Naples, 
embroidered in floss silks ; the pockets are 
on the inside, the ceinture is sometimes 
made with a slight point, and the apron 
tnmmed all round with narrow black lace, 
or a ruche of satin ribbon. 

Hair. — Ringlets are rather more worn 
just now than the large tufts of frizzed 
curls ; the front hair is a good deal parted 
on the brow, and descends low at the 
sides. A braid, en couronne, is preferred 
to any thing else, especially for young 

ersons ; sometimes the braid is encircled 

y a wreath of roses, mixed flowers, or 
all white flowers, but this rather depends 
on the colour of the hair ; pink or white 
flowers should seldom be worn by a blonde, 
whereas on dark hair, their effect is parti- 
cularly pretty. The fairer the hair, the 
darker should be the flowers, while dark 
hair is more set off by white or light co- 
loured flowers. In ihe coiffures k la Man- 
cini, k la Marion de Lonne, a la Sevigne, 
&c., the hair is not worn high, the curls 
stand out far from the head, and their vo- 
lume is much increased by a quantity of 
mixed flowers which are intermingled with 
the curls. Feathers, birds of Paradise, rich 
bracelets, &c , are much worn par les Ma- 
mans; but demoiselles content themselves 
with flowers, or a stnng of pearls round 
the head, and crossing tWbrow, as being 
more simple, and far better adapted to 
their more juvenile style of beauty. 

Turbans of rich gauzes, ornamented 
with birds of Paradise feathers or dia- 
monds, are a good deal worn. 

Shawls and Scares of a rich mate- 
rial, called Foulard satin, are worn: small 
tight scarfs of mousseline de soie, and 
mousseline de laine, knotted at the neck, 
are admired in walking costume. 

Colours.— H ie prevailing colours are, 
rose^ blue, several shades of lilac, lemon, 
yellow, straw colour, apple green, parrot 
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ftrean^ and vert chduic all glaei^ 4 ^ Idano 
(abot with wbiteX Emerald^green^ m<m^ 
men, olive-green, gria-Hlae {a lil^ bor- 
dermg on gr©f)> grey, pearl-grey, gria- 
poussi^re, bistre, col d’aigle, a sort of red- 
dish grey, poussi^ or drab, couleur tor- 
tue, noisette, two or three shades of brown, 
and cendre de rose (cedar). 

£n voil^ assez ma bonne amie pour au- 
j ourd, hui, mon Mari m’appelle, il t-em- 
brasse ainsi que moi de tout cceur. Adieu 
ma tres aimable, aime moi comme je t-aime. 

L. de F. 


DBSORIPTION OF PLATES. 

(No. 11.) Walking Dress. — Drawn 
capote of rubans de taffetas. The crown is 
high, and rounded at top; and the front, in 
which three whalebones are inserted, stands 
up nearly perpendicular from the face 
(see plate). The trimming, which is of the 
same ribbon as the capote, is brought up 
into an immense high bow on the top of 
the crown, and retains two large branches 
of acacia ; another ribbon encircles the 
lower part of the crown, and descends at 
the sides to form the brides. The hair is 
in ringlets, very much parted on the fore- 
head, and descends low at the sides of the 
face. Dress of gros de Naples, with sleeves 
a rimbenlvy finished at the wrist by ruifies. 
Cannezou of cambric, with tnple-pointed 
jockies on the shoulders (see plate), and 
double falling collar pointed at back ; it is 
finished at the throat by a band of enlre- 
deux (insertion), two rows of enire~deux go 
down the front of the cannezou, and the 
jockies are d putten in front (see plate), the 
ends cross beneath the ceinture; the can- 
nezou IS trimmed with narrow lace. The 


EXPLANATION OF THE MODEL OF 

Our readers will remember Mrs. Hof- 
land’s beautiful lines upon the site of this 
cemetery, Netting Hill, Bayswater, in- 
serted in January last, so that we shall 
only give an account of the more perfected 
plan, 'fhe model, to which the public are 
invited upon producing their cards, is now 
at the Company’s offices, 13 , Regent-street. 
It shows the whole space of fifty-two acres 
as it will afterwards be appropriated. One 
portion, containing twelve acres and a 
h^, is already entirely enclosed, and most 
magnificently wooded. The principal en- 
trance will be above the side centre of the 
grounds, the roadway which at present 
exists, until the new roads at the back of 
Netting Hill are completed. From this 
entrance there is a sweeping avenue of 
trees, and abroad roadwa]jr running around 
the church, and terminating in the public 


rafflea, ^ 

of entrt dtWf, nHth » IMWW ^ 
side. Brodeqtdne dw wdwir.flf 
white silk gloves, cambric 
(No. 12.) Soiree, or CoUfcilri^ Dr^ss. 
— ^A dress of organdi made to look as if 
open in front ; me front of the skirt is 
richly embroidered en tablier, and a row of 
very broad lace, which commences at the 
waist, is carried dovm each side of the 
front, and rounded off at the bottom, in 
order to give the dress the appearance of 
being an open robe (see plate) : the lace be- 
gins rather narrow at the waist, increases 
in depth as it goes down, and is diminished 
again at the rounding off below. The cor- 
sage is d I'enjant (a full body) and d peU- 
Hue: a deep pelenne embroidered, and 
trimmed with lace, goes round the corsage; 
it 18 square at back, rounded on the shoul- 
ders, where it is sufficiently deep as to 
conceal the sleeves entirely ; it is sloped off 
towards the centre of the front, where it 
becomes quite narrow (see plate). The 
dress is worn over a satin under-dress. The 
front hair is in full ringlets, falling low at 
the sides; the back in two high coques, with 
a high braid in the centre (see plate). A 
light flower with a great de^ of spreading 
foliage 18 placed at the right side of the 
coques ; the branch of fobage crosses at 
the back, and mixes with the ringlets on 
the left side : a small gold”band forms a 
knot on the upper part of the brow. Pom- 
padour of wide gauze ribbon, knotted at 
the neck, and fastened under the ceinture ; 
white lace gloves a jours, finished with a 
quilling at the top ; black satin shoes ; silk 
stockings. 

The sitting figure gives the back of the 
same dress ; shawl of Foulard satin. 


THE GREAT WESTERN CEMETERY, 

road by Shepherd’s Bu$h. The church, 
for the service of the Church of England, 
is built upon arches, which are cata- 
combs for the dead. The building is after 
the design of the Holy Sepulchre of Jeru- 
salem, wliich, internally, is admirably 
adapted for the display of full-len^ 
marble figures, on account of the niches 
with which, internally, it is surrounded. 
About two-thirds only of the outer boun- 
dary of the whole has to be eqclosed with 
a wall. The grand avenue of trees being 
formed, the catacombs und|sr the church 
made, the church buUt, ai^ this wall com- 
pleted, the cemetery is- nnished for the 
public use ; all of which, if the fond^ al- 
low, will be completed during the present 
year. Fortunately for the speculators, the 
whole estate is bnck ear^; so'that sU the 
work of eEcavarion rritl ium to account. 
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afltd the soil he made* at the upper extre- 
mity, into bricks, and every brick required 
/or use can be made upon the estate, with 
th4 great advantage, and economical ma- 
nagement, the subscribers will possess, 
first, a beautiful property of fifty-two acres, 
including numerous outbuildings, a farm, 
and buildings ; and have all the works just 
named executed for the comparatively very 
tufiing sum of 31*500/. A large iiortion 
will remain unconsecrated, for the use of 
those dissenting from the (yhurcb of Eng- 
land ; viz. one-half of the further outer 
boundary on the Uxbridge side, and a large 
piece internally, together also with a piece, 
one-half, of tne present inclosed garden. 
There is a very sweet Gothic chapel for 
their especial use. As the estate is so ex- 
tensive, and in order Iv'th to give a ton to 
the scheme, which will surpass every other, 
and comfortable security to relations and 
friends, all around, are erected,* alms- 
houses, at short distances from each other 
llie tenants of these, being pensioners 
from corporations and other charitable so- 
cieties, are a class of persons in whom con- 
fidem e can be placed, and whose interests 
will secure good behaviour, in the little 
perquisites and rewards they will, no doubt, , 
often obtain from risiters and the friends 
of those who inter there. Another arrange- 
ment greatly strikes our fancy : the walks 
are so laid oul, that plots of ground are at 
once visibly divided, and capable of being 
used wholly by the Catholics, the Jews, 
Quakers, or any other brotherhood, in case 
they should prefer doing so to having the 
use of the general ground set apart for the 
Dissenters.** Tkccc is another structure 
which we have yet to notice, a ))yra- 
midical form, capable of containing sixty 


thousand cofHns. lliis is a range of 
layers, one above the other, decreasing 
gradually in size, and is intended to be 
constructed out of the excavated soil in 
the cemetery, the overplus in making fa- 
mily vaults, when the future profits of the 
company shall be sufficient to leave a sur- 
plus to create a building fund. Such an 
intent, considering the great value of build- 
ing-ground, and that the cemetery of Pere 
ia Chaise. 1 20 acres in extent, is now loos- 
ing its beautiful shrubberies, by reason of 
the great use,, and fullness of the ground, 
IS a work not of fancy, but of wise fore- 
thought. Within three months past, for 
the reasons stated, an edict was issued at 
Paris, requiring A -structures to be made 
in Pere la Chaise. Considering, then, as 
the proprietors of the company set forth, 
“ that on the bunal of rvery stranger, of 
every lodger, and also of parishioners not 
having ground of their own, and of parties 
dying in extra^parochial jilaccs, double, and 
even treble fees are now required, this ce- 
metery will be hailed as conferring a great 
public benefit ; and considering that if only 
J ,500 families, at the trifiing cost of 21/. (in- 
stead of hundreds charged in some places) 
purchased, their family freehold vaults, ca- 
pable of containing the remains of ten 
members, that sum would reimburse the 
proprietors every shilling of outlay, With 
the advantages of situation and cheapness, 
there cannot be a doubt of the approval 
and support of the public, and the conse- 
quent success of the company. 

ITie grounds, we had forgotten to say. 
are in every direction interspersed with 
walks and tombs, monuments of elegant 
dence, the handy-work of Mr Day, the 
modeller. 


iiit^rcUanin 


King’sCoi.i koe.— Distribution of 
THE PriZE!^ to THE MeDICAL STU- 
DENTS. — On May 20th, His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury presided in 
the large theatre, for the purpose of 
awarding the rneclals and certificates of 
honour to the medical students. This 
interesting ceremonial was graced by the 
presence of several ladies, so that beauty, 
fank, and fashion, minglcKl their plaudits 
with the other spectators. Among the 
most dislin^ished of the ^isiters, we ob- 
served the Bishops of I>>ndon, Winches- 
ter, and Gloucester; Sirs A. Cooper and 
J. Nichol; Dr. D’Oyiey ; the llonbles. 
H. Hobhoiyise, B. Joi^es, and P.H* Leather, 
M^o,expl«uned the pb- 


ject of the meeting, in, a concise and elo- 
quent manner, and was succeeded by 
Professors Partridge, Ikiniett, and F. 
Hawkins, each of whom eulogised in ap- 
propriate language, the assiduity and ge- 
neral good conduct of the'^students that 
composed their nw]^ectivo classes. Tin* 
venerable Archbishop on presenting the 
prizes, congratulated the students in the 
most courteous manner, and expressed a 
hope that their present success would 
prove a stimulus to future exertions ; and 
when he had concluded, the Rev. W. 
Otter, the principal, rose, and announced 
to the meeting, the foundation of two 
theological prizes^ by P. H. Leathes, Esq. 
The iwv. gentleman exjdained at some 
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the purpose for which these prizes 
were ilesignod, and made the conduct of 
those inedicaJ students who had attended 
his lectures and examinations the theme 
of his wannest eiiiogj'. He was succeeded 
hv the Archbishop of (!!anterbury and the 
Bishop of London, who expresstMl their 
coincidence in his opinions. 

The following are the names of the 
gentlemen to whom collegiate Iionours^ 
were assigned ; — ^ 

Siher MedAlii to For O Honour 


V MtUdlle 


('ooppr 


PmcticKl Anatomy 


. -j 1 1 I e**, 

(T.M Paike 
/Park, 


W. M. Ihoiotliwaitcehennsirv 


liuhdtd lonrs 


iV n. WhirMd 


n c Mpttalie 

^<.»lJll Simon 


.Ala ria Alpdtca 


Mldwifpr;^ 


l oreiiMt Ail'd ici 


( (> Smith. 

,< NV, Baytir*. 

((» U.CHripf 
^ Maryptsoii, 

, } Frpoman, 
(Porter. 

i Af.irjjetS'io, 

S, iMlliOfiN 

( Market >011, 

» , 

1 1 aj hi 

i SmioitM 

{ Oru'in, 
A]4ra«t^on, 
Parke 

. W.r nobtoRon. 


loljii Simon . Siipjrery . . W.C nobioRon. 

<*old Wpii-ik S > Mecealle,) lorOeneial Medical 
j i .1 AJareitafii). J Profiuenry 
Mr I tMthe'a I Ml lee, ^ Mritu'ai Students pra'irjeory 
PiUM \Mriuriier) iii Uiligious Ki)owUds!e 


Ascent of the (Ireat Pvraaup. — 


At first, it must be o»vned, “ the way 
seemed difhcult and steep to climb but 
as you proceed, and lise from one of the 
hoiuidm (as the steps arc ajitly termed by 
Herodotus) to another, you gratlually be- 
come familiar with your ]K)sition, and learn 
to be hold, (hn tiack lay along the north- 
eastern angle, where time, and the irresis'* 
iible storms that swTep across the deserl, 
have tumbled clowm many of the stones; 


death of the original buildeft^ has left upon 
the top of the G reat l^ramid. A number of 
large blocks of an un finish^ occulpy 

a portion of the square area> and aefretae 
traATller (or, at least, sensed me) a desk 
to wnte on. 'I'hey are covered ihe 
names of innumerable visiters of alf hit- 
tioris, cut deep in the stone ; but I SaW 
none to Avhich any great celebrity is atr 
tached. — St. .foh n\ v g///i< nml Mohamimi AM> 
View from the Summit of the Py- 
ramid.— It was now about imd-day ; and 
the sun, entirely free from clouds, smote 
upon the pyramid with great vehemence ; 
so that, what v. lih the Avannth produced 
by the laboui of the ascent, and the ardour 
of its rays, we expcnencerl a licat resemb- 
ling that of an c)\en. Tiio air was clear, 
and our view unimjiedecl on all sides. To 
the .south, scattered in irregular group.s, 
were the pyramids ofSakkaiah, Aboiisir, 
and Dashoiu-, glittering in the sun, like 
enormous tents; ami ai)peaijng, from their 
number and the (‘(nifusion of their arrange- 
ment, to extend to an unknown distance 
into the desert On the west was the wil- 
derness of Libya, stretching away to the 
edge of the horizon, anil, undulating, 
boundless, apiiarently (b'stilute of the very 
principle of vi'getatioii, ai* eternal jirey to 
the sand-storm and the whirlwind. A 
dock of gazelles, or a tioop of BecloumM, 
scouiing across the ])lain, would liaA^e re- 
lieved Its monotony ; but neither the one 
nor the other appeared In the foreground 
beneath our feet, the sand (which a])pearcd 
of vanous colours, yellow, dusky-brown, 
and grey) sweUecl into hillocks of very re- 
markable formation, like the nuclei of new 
pyi*aini(K. To the north and the east, the 
Jand'^enpe piesented a perfect contrast to 
this savage scenery * night and day are not 
more difl'eiont; and if the contests of Ty- 
jdion ami Osnis rejncsented, symbolically, 
the stiuggle^ between desert and the river 


.md thus made, at vanous heights, resting- 
places for the traA'cllci. And, indeed, 
these resting-places are exceedingly uece-v- 
.sary ; for the exertion and labour of .the 
ascent, with the impatience which ani- 
mates most persons on such otcasion«, 
soon put you out of breath, and make you 
glad to sit down, from time to time, to con. 
lemplale Avliat you have already achieved 
Looking upward, along the face of the py- 
ramid, the steps, like those of the visionary- 
ladder of Padan-aram, seem to ascend lo 
the elands ; and if you turn your eyes be- 
loAv, the height looks dizzy, prodigious, 
fearfhl, and the people at the bottom ap- 
pear to he shrunk to dwarfs, llie pros- 
pect of the country enlarges at eve^ stq) ; 
the breadth of the pyramid sensibly di- 
minishes ; and at length, after considerable 
toil, you find yourself on that small table- 
land which vandalism, or tbe premature 


— the one to nourish, tbe other to destroy 
— the gods wiTe still there, drawn up in 
battle airay against each other; though 
the evil demon, alas ! bad evidently long 
jwevailed, and avus daily curtailing the em- 
]nre of bis adveisary. However, all that 
remains of the A^alley of the Nile is luxuri- 
antly covered with A^erdure and beauty: 
coni-fields, green meadows, woods of va- 
nous groAvth and foliage, scattered villages, 
a thousand shining sheets of Avater, and, 
aboA^e all, the broad glittering streams of 
the Nile, spreading ferti’ity and abundance 
on all sides, like a god. Beyond this Avere 
the Avhite buildings of Cairo, Babylon, and 
Rhonda, backed by the long lofty" range of 
the Gebd Mokattaiu, refiecting the bright 
Avarm rays' of the midday sun * — Si , J^hnh 
E}Lypi u^id Mtiliummrd Ail, , •' 

Magnificent SuN-sft*.-^ Poets an^ 
traA'ellers apeak eh&usiasm^of the 





aun-set« of Italy, Sw^iuerland, and Greecd. 
i have seen the sun go down in each of 
those countries, but never with half the 
splendour which on this day accompanied 
his disappearance ; and could I succeed in 
reflecting upon the reader’s imagination 
half the grandeur of this gorgeous show, 
he woulcT unquestionably concur with me 
in thinking that, but for its evanescent na« 
ture, it was far more worth a voyage to 
Egypt even than the pyramids. No sooner 
had the sun^s disk disappeared behind the 
Libyan desert, than the whole western sky 
along the edge of the horison assumed a 
colour which, for want of a better term, I 
shall call golden : but it was a mingling of 
orange, sa^ron, straw-colour, dashed with 
red. A little liigher, these bold tints 
melted into a singular kind of green, like 
that of a spring leaf prematurely faded; 
over this, extended an arch ‘of pidjsh light, 
like that of an aurora*borealis, conducting 
the eye to a flush of deep violet colour, 
which formed the groundwork of the sky, 
on to the very skirts of darkness. Through 
all these semicircles of different hues, 
superimposed upon each other, there as- 
cendf^d, as from a furnace, vast pyramidal 
irradiations of crimson light, most dis- 
tinctly divided from each other, and ter- 
minating in a point ; and the contrast be- 
tween these blood-red flashes and the va- 
rious strata of colours which they traversed, 
was so extraordinary, that, I am persuaded, 
no combination of light and shade ever 
produced a more wonderful or glorious 
efiect. — ^>,LjohtiEi!ypi and MuhaminrdAh. 

A Moonlight Vii^iw upon the Nile. 
— Glittering like molten silver beneath the 
moon, it seemed to stretch away mtermi- 
nably towards the icest, among numerous 
islaims and steep pyramidal rocks, which, 
rising to a great height, threw their ming- 
ling shadows over its calm surface, con- 
ceding its extent, and creating the ap- 
pearance of a vast lake. Nothing in all 
Switzerland, on which at the moment my 
thoughts w^re dwelling, could exceed in 
grandeur or beauty this magnificent reach 
of the Nile, which seemeef to realise all 
poetry has feigned of fairy-land, — a 
paradise A rocks and waters, sprinkled 
with the splendid vegetarian of the south, 
wrapped in unbroken silence, and lighted 
up oy a moon and stars of inexpressible 
bnghtnesa. — St* Jvhn^s Egypt and M(ihom^ 
mid AIL 

Thb Habbm cht MbhbM'ET Ali, Go- 
vernor of Egypt, is at this present era of 
dvilisarion, arranged on the most magni- 
iiceiit;, yet most orderiy style; there are 
between ninety and one fauMred of the 
snost beautiful slaves to be found in the 
East, and twelve musieiaiis and twelve 
tocers, all drlslunder ^teen years of age, 
are tWffunner tp jjjUiy oiv every 


sort of instrument, and the latter to dres& 
in the costume of every nation, and ter 
dance according to the costume. There 
are at least three hundred females in this 
building which adjoins bis palace, besides 
between forty and fifty eunuchs, and va- 
rious Arab menial slaves. When he quite 
the divan, and enterethe harem, one of the 
young slaves with a silver wand is in wait- 
ing to receive him, and upon his appear- 
ance, announces his arrival to the assem- 
bly. He then marches through a double 
row to bis seat,, where he is complimented 
and f^ted; a female secretary, taught ta 
write well and keep secrets, attends him ter 
write his dispatches, and occasionally others 
read translations of the most remarkable 
articles from the London and Paris papers. 
At night, while he sleeps, half of the fair 
slaves are in continual waiting, and three 
are stationed at his feet and three at his 
head, to keep away the musquitoes or 
flies. The utmost regularity and order are 
observed, and punish^ments, such as flog- 
ging,— even death by strangulation or 
drowning, are in dieted by the black eu- 
nuchs. Curiosity in looking out of the 
window, is one of the greatest offence. 
It may be a satisfaction to persons who 
commiserate the fair prisoners of the 
harem, all of whwn value the customs of 
Plnrope, to learn t .at it is a frequent prac- 
tice to give them’ as wives to officers, and 
that many an orison is uttered for that 
blessing, as they then become important 
in their husband’s houses . — A Correspondent 
in the Times, 

A Peince in Disgrace.— Prince Frede- 
rick of Denmark, sou of the Crown Prince, 
has been sent on Ids' travels to Iceland, or, 
in other words, banished. The explana- 
tion given for this '^‘untoward circum- 
stance’' is, that this young gentleman 
bfted his hands not only against his wife, 
but also against the King and the Queen. 
Denmark is unfortunate for its family 
fracas. There is no court in which intrigue 
is more rife. 

Th e Post-Op pice . ^Extraordinary 

statement in the documents prepared by 
the Duke of Richmond: — In addition to- 
the imniense quantity of property passing 
daily through the Post-oflSiae, the amount of 
which it 18 not possible to estimate, and the 
number of letters evidently encloung sove- 
rei^s and money (about 700 per diem in 
and passing through London only), there 
are not less than 1,000 letters annually put 
into the Post without any address whatever. 
In many of these there are vahiahle mclo^ 
sures^ and in the course of a single year 
there have been above 100 letters of this 
description, which, on being o^ned for 
the purpose of be^ returned to the 
writers, have eontamed property td tha 
estmt qf between 20,000/. and 30,000/.’* 
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UNivBRgrTY OF GLASGOW .*^We have 
wmch pleasure in announcing, that on 
piursday, the 17 th instant, the Senatus 
Academicus of the University of Glasgow 
•conferred the degree of Doctor of Laws 
upon Mr, Mackenzie, editor of the Ltuer- 
fooi Journal^ and who for upwards of two 
^ars conducted the Derh^nhite Courier, 
His literary talents had a very early deve- 
lopment, for he became connected with the 
Insh press before he was eighteen, and 
edited a newspaper in StafFordshire when 
he was little more than 19 years of age, — 
when few persons have usually begun to 
think for themselves, much less for the 
public. Since that time he has contributed 
pret^ extensively to the periodicals of 
London and Edinburgh on subjects con- 
uected with literature and art. Shortly 
previous to taking the management of this 
journal, he wrote several of the biographies 
of the Royal Family and military com- 
manders of Great Britain, which are pub- 
lished in the “ Georgian .^ra ” Before 
he quitted Chesterfield he commenced a 
.work (part of which we saw in MS. as it 
was composed) embracing the stirring 
events which followed the league of (^am- 
bray, and the romantic incidents of Titian’s 
early career. If this work be completed 
with the same vigour and orginality which 
marked the portion that we perused, it will 
do infinite credit to its author. We sin- 
cerely congratulate Dr. Mackenzie on hav- 
ing obtained, thus early in life, one of the 
highest distinctions which a man of letters 
can receive m this country. — Derbyshtre 
Courier. 

Murder of Richaro Lander, — [tlx* 
tract of a Letter from the A^enr to Lloyd's 
<tt Terando Po, dated Feb. 6, 1834.] — You 
will be sorry to be informed of the death of 
Richard Lander, who left this place some 
weeks since, in the Craven cutter, belonging 
to the company, taking with him a long- 
boat 1 let him have for the purpose. On his 
arrival at the Nuan be left the cutter, and 
proceeded up the river in the boat, with about 
400/. wortli of goods, to join the iron steam- 
boat, which he had sent up a few weeks 
before; she was to proceed about 300 miles 
up to a small island whtcli he had purchased 
from the king, and where he bad a factory. 
They hadproceeded about 190 miles up, the 
current being strong against them ; they were 
in good spirits, tracking the boat alongshore, 
when they were fired on from the bush; 
three men were killed, and four wounded ; 
Mr, Lander was 000 of the latter* They 
had a canoe of their own, and at the time 
they were fired on, the boat was aground 
and, to save themselves, they were obliged 
to leap into the canoe, and make the best of 
their way; they were immediately followed 
by five pt six war canoes, full of men, 
keeping up a continued fire for five hours, 
until it got dark^ when they lost sight of 


them : they arrived here on the 27th ult. 
Mr. Lander expired this morning; he wrote 
me a letter two days ago, requesting that 1 
would take charge of the vessels and pro- 
perty belonging to the African Inland 
Commercial Company, with which 1.' ac- 
cordingly complied. The ball entered near 
lus hip, and workeil down to the thick of the 
thigh. 1 1 was a most malicious and treach- 
erous attack. Mr. Lander told me that 
there were Bonny, Brass, and Benin canoes ; 
so that from these circumstances f am of 
opinion, that some of the slavers or other 
Europeans, have been the promoters of this 
murderous affair. Colonel Nicholls has 
forwarded a statement of the transaction to 
goverumenl; and, if proper steps are taken, 
the whole must be brought to light. Mr. 
Lander’s clothes and pajieis are all lost. 

Whispers of High Life. — The Earl of 
Burlington, just deceased, was formeily the 
celebrated Loid Gcorjic C.nendisb W’ith 
him, or by him, according to rumour, a cer- 
tain treaty was made, under which an indi- 
vidual, said to he illegitimate, was to enjoy 
a very ingb title, with all the estates belong- 
ing to It, during Iiis life, on condition that 
he should never form a malnnionidl con- 
nexion. Hitheilo the mysteuous arrange- 
ment seems to have been faithfully adhered 
to. We suppose it will not be "departed 
from now. The case we audtrstand to be 
this: — The lady of a nobleman was con- 
fined — ^hcr child died, and that of a lady 
who lived with her lord was substituteil for 
it The nobleman soon became a widower, 
and tlien mamed the motber of his infant 
son. The circumstances, however, being 
known, his relatives felt that it affected their 
interests too deeply to be passed mcr, but, 
in couforniity with the dying wish of the 
father, took the course above described.* 
March of Accomplish wfnts,— A gen- 
tleman travelling round the county of 
lilssex, in the way of business, stopped at 
his usual quarters, at W althum-abbey, 
where mine hostess apologised, saying, if 
he should not find things so comfortable as 
formerly, she hoped he would excuse it, as 
she had a new servant. The traveller re- 

I died, Why, madam, we generally say new 
irooins sweep clean.” True,” replied 
mine hostess, but after I had bargained 
with this girl, she having stipulated to have 
an hour twice a- week, i found out that she 
learnt to play on the pianoforte, and she is 
this evening gone to attend her musio- 
master; but her time is nearly up, and I 
hope you will excuse it, sir, and make your- 
seff easy till she comes hack.” 

Poisoning Whales.— Captain Kendrew, 
of the Ann Elizabeth, of Loudon, bas taken 
wnb him, on a wbaling voyage to the tjiouth 
Seas, seyeral bottles of Mghly concentrated 
prussic acid, with whi^ he Intends to 
charge harpoons, fox the speedior dostruei- 
tion of whales.— Tiyne Mercury. 



XlAXliVlK A?f» mXEqtlOKS by GOETIJE. 


" ktiQW ourselm? 

B^t,,wi|^<;tjion, but by par.^«?tiaa«, 

At|0itt|M? tlMuiir diity^ and you wtll im- 
metSinfely %a%vhat is in yQU. 

It I «hmd ,,li8tea id the opinions of 
another^*thay sh^>uld be epohea JjQaitively 
Of pijohleias, I have eoough in myself. 

When a man pr^pines toVpeiform every 
thing desired of iiim. he must holi himself 
for more than he h . 

, Certain book^ seeni to' have^eon written 
not that wc might iearn, from them, but in 
order that we might see how much the 
>vriter knew. 

We should knoW' mankind better if we 
were not so^Unxioua to resemfel et one ano- 
ther, 

llemarkable persons are' i$r this reason 
worse off tlian others. Ve form no 
comparison of them oursielV^^,. we observe 
them mote attentively. ^ ’ 

Many hit the hammer up and down the 
wall, and fancy each time they hit nail 
upon the head 


^ We no Iqng^r lOsok at a rainboa* which 
,laat9,a quarter of an hour. 

Error is much eanier to be discovered 
than troth : the one lies upon the auifaqe 
ol the^artb, and that we soon discover » 
blit the other is in the centre of the worlds 
and it is not every man who is competent 
to seek' it. , ' ’ /' < „ 

He who feela iio love must learn'’‘%o 
flatter, otherwis<?i he will never succeed. 

When the interest Is gone, the memory 
will soon follow. 

We in reality only know when we know 
little. With knowledge cqmes doubt. 

'J’he ftfri man loses one of the greatest 
rights of man • he is never judged by his 
equals. 

He who praises any one, places himself 
upon an equality with him. 

It is not enough to know, we must apply 
what we know. It it is not enough to will, 
we must aL<o act. 

We rather confess our moral errors^ 
faults, and crimes, than our ignorance. 


Utrt^> Ann I3ratti». 


BIRTHS. 

On Msv iTth, at Hamnicismirh, Ue l4<Jy of the 
Rev Vraiict$ Thomat Atwood, of a danghtet.— On 
tlic Isth May. at Great Hetiiw, im^ar Sodtmryr the 
It^idy or the Ron and Rev. Charles Pdridaf. or a 
dau|;ht^r.’-*Oii |he ladrt May, in Moriimt t »rri»rt. 
CaveQdbh-*$quar«, the lady ‘or Charles mn Hea- 
ton, Esq , ut a son.— Ott the SQjh May, »t Great 
Ouniherlaud-strcpt, the lady of tdeuteiiaiit Colonel 
JDounlats* of a daughter*— On the 9Ht May. Mrs. 
Adolphus Uoldschinnk. of Chesiior-placcf HegeotV 
park, of adaugf^— On the Ukh Ma>.at INorUm 
epoyen, J,ady Okahom, of a dkeghter.*^n the soth 
rh TorrlngtOn'fttrvt'f, Rtiasell-sqttare. the lady 
of williaw Visard. , oi a da^jgl^ur. 


^ ^ 'BiAHRmo: 

Oi> the i,W1j May, at Brodidwarcr. Sussex, hy the 
W. &'Wch, pt fivcier tUiMoge, OsAnd, 


4' 


^tbird aPfl of T« »Svvelb' 

end] 


)*fr>id, H. 


t, o?dy dmigli^er * 


Revi 

of Wmbt, to f.,ndmda _ ^ ^ 

of Mtunr-GeneraiNer'dham. or. Wonting and oi 
manduf Jamaica.— ^)n the Ipih' ]Vra|!,at^t.Ch»orgeV> 
HaooveT^uarc, by the Rev., Charr# Goring, Joshna 
Robe^ Mlnpitt,’ BN|4<of Aniikb^g, coOntyot 'Tippe- 
tjry, to tMr,Pharle{iO»nng, 

rRHiohden; m thd of tiqslex, Bart the 

lOih May, acKei^aiqetoo, U^meiiRUt wrlkaiulkatoes 
Hoyal Jfimdja, eldest daaplitrr 

of t4eutehaAt'^kof|)^^ead> C Ik, 'late the Orro- 
n^ier GuardSi^At ' Jlamoadu ewi ttie l^th Rla>', 
nyi}ry,,secpnd'soo wCbjomdl^ Comte de Vi»n « 
<Comt« ^uVsfsSh), taii^' of Jrtie CoMstream Goa-tfs, 
tp Caroljliq.Bar)g^. Soubla, dautthtbr erf the Heu- 
Alexandey apnesy. R.jN., a»d gramhdau^Wr of 

MiUiiqnoii.TdiA^, Frddefiiyf; n'sw* oi 

ttjeet your^Uest clnSisbRrr 

n Bfcq., RToWh- 

Herts, h.f the 

'*9#» ^ Jb«s' 

View 


of the late william , 
n»»ee-Ort m Ipib 
Rev. Jfdift Rbst*ftv*lPj 







On the 2<>d May, at Beddmgtoii, Ckorge Kngoroin, 
Km]., fourth son of the late nans Peter p^nqsixiin, 
£sq., to Afatba, ypnngest daughter of the late 
Thomas UuyU, Ifisq, 

j IllBO* 

On the tIStn May, at the residencr of his father/ 
WiUiidn. eldest son oi' the present Rarlot Bnriingiuii/ 
aueo two years and a him.‘~On the lAth Mav, at..her 
mutfier*» house in St. {Savioor.gdte. York, Hatmah, 
thmi daugiirer ot the bne Rear-AdwirHl Hugh, Ro- 
binson.— On the Idth May, at Ids house in Haus- 
piace, Hemy RoUestpu. Esq., of tha Foreign nflice. 
in his 4iHth yrsr, after a lonfi; aiklpatuful illness, 
leaving a wite and two dauglners to lament therr 
esrly k»S‘».— On the tith May, at Gaeriuen, Rosv 
shite, yx after' the hinhof a sen, Kyfhc Carp*, 
line, wife of Sir F, Maekensie, Bart.^ apd ekiest 
diiit*hN>r of John Smnh WnghrtBsq ; and on the 
sime day the infant son of Sir Francis Mpckenaic. 
iktrr.— Utt ihe inth May, at gnuth Lambeth, Mis, 
Ransard, rencf of the' late Luke Hansard, of Great 
Turnstils, Lincoln^ liiii-$€ld<<, I'kq,— On the Jutti 
May, at nis house rn Hanover-square, Robert Wal- 
pole, Ksq.,' after a sheyt aod Keve^cillness.— On the 
jmh May. Gecge HeaM, Kmi,,, ut Upper Harley ^ 
street! one ,of his, Mriesty's Conusol, and a Ben- 
cher of Graves bin; for several years an eniinenc 
coun-M;! at CUnincery Bar.— On the tj$ih May, in 
Cheithani-piace, Belgrave<'iijuaie. Bd^ani bthlanb 
Beevo*-, youngest son oi AVxandcr Rsq., 

aued eighnnoiiths.— Marcli stud, at tbe iCayaamito 
at the a>ie of.iuitriyBg, fUar-A^niral the Marqms 
Haqtiesuo, ‘ a ilksceodant of ilm chiebltMeii naval 
emilroandef of ihat uam®.'— Jptb May. 
Edward CkHtrtorfwi; Tagart,. «|^d gnonths. only, 
son of /hp the 

i6ch 'Mity'* tbpst rincerefyragf^tisd l^Mfi relatives 
and fir^t^da, 

— On Man' Lie»^|tptadUh Claif Aspif tl» 

ist west India negimcnb'm tWecKh Jycav.of'bis 
^ ‘ ■ ^ Bsq.,oflftP- 

elot th«5d 
j iVth Mky. 

4HV “«T* J5* 


age*-rtOn'the I4th May, P, B 
herry*h5lk ii#ar„WpllSi and T 
Somerset Regwiient of MtUi 
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UNDER THE DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGI OF 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 


MEMOIR OF THE DUCHESSE D'ESTAMPES. 

BOEN 1509 — DIED 1577* 

(Illustrated by a beautiful whole length coloured PortraitJ 
** I would view nearer 

That face which has ao long usurped my right, 

7*0^ find the inevitable charms that .catch 
Mm^nd so sure— that ruined my dear lord/’ 

** Oh^ you do well to search ; for had you known 
But half these charms, you had not lost bis heart.” 

** Far be their knowledge from a Roman lady, 

Far from a modest wife Orvdbn. 


The Duchesse d'Estampes was a very 
young woman when she first engaged in 
the turbulent intrigues of the French. 
Notwithstanding her tender years, she 
steered her way in the stormy sea of 
clashing interests and passions with skill 
and cunning, almost unexampled in the 
history of womankind. Her sway began 
when she was not eighteen, and lasted 
for two-and-twenty years* The reason 
of this singular success appears to have 
been, that she had but one feeling and 
on^ object, and that was the most thorough 
seMshness. Unfortunately for her royal 
lover, Francis the First, he set no Value 
on female excellence of character or 
personal beauty. The vile arts of a 
courtesan wf^all the qualities he re- 
quired in l&e who happened to 

possess his affections, and these he found 
in perfection in the Duchesse d’Estampes, 
who, being the worst of all his favourites, 
retained her sway the longest. This 
VoL. V.— No. ± 


lady’s name, before marriage, was Anne 
de Heilli, daughter of Sieur de 
Pissilue. She was born in 1509, and at 
sixteen was appointed one of the maids 
of honour to the king/s mother, Louise 
of Savoy. It is said that the king was 
^captivated with her beauty on her first 
introduction at his court, aiid that, di- 
rectly he saw her, he deserted the Coun- 
tess de Chateaubriand for this > new 
charmer ; yet, if we can judge from his 
own letters that are still in existence, 
the countess was the first oUect of his 
thoughts after the battle of l^via, and 
during the early period of his captivity. 
The time when he first noticed Made- 
moiselle de Heilli was, when she accoiDi^ 
anied hiS beloved sister, Mai^uerite, as 
er maid of honour and compaMon, 
when she undertook her perikm puxtiqy 
.to Madrid, for the purj^ct of ri^Uing 
Francis in prison, who was very ill, and 
impatient of his captivity. 


m:C'% 

Tbisjdttdwl^okpl^ m 15S6, when 
MlutemoMyS^il^ w|a but seven** 

teen* Iieg{r;Wfiuty, and the relief her 
comjpikaj glped the monarch, when he 
wte red^Milid prison-sick, took such 
hmd oii|l^ affections, that she instantly 
supeneaed the Countess de Chateau- 
bmnd in kw heiprt, and she retained her 
sway to the last hour of his life. Mar- 
guerite de Valois* was forced to make 
a hasty retreat from Spain, owing to 
some plans she had laid mr her brothers 
escape. Mademoiselle de Heilli was 
the companion of her flight, and, from 
the moment she left Madrid, Francis be- 
came so impatient of his detention, that 
he agreed to any terms, and signed the 
most humiliating treaties, for the purpose 
of getting away. Not ih#t he kept those 
conditions ; and this first breach of his 
knightly honour may perhaps be traced 
to the influence of nis perfidious mis- 
tress, who, we shall presently show, was 
ready enough to advise him to put into 
play the most treacherous measures. 

llie marriage of Mademoiselle de Heilli 
took place soon after the return of Fran- 
cis to his dominions. She had, after 
her return from Madrid, captivated John 
de Brosse, the son of a nobleman, who 
was a partisan of the Due de Bourbon. 
The rather had been killed fighting 
^inst the king at the battle of Pavia. 
The king restored to John de Brosse the 
confiscated eslat(»s of bis family, and 
created him Due d’Estampes, in order 
to give rank to his wife; he likewise 
gave him the order of St. Michael, apd 
made him governor of Bretagne, 

This marriage creajted no jealousy in 
the mind of the king ; for, by some moral 
perversity peculiar to the French court, 
it was consistent with etiquette that the 
lady favomite of a king of France should 
be a married woman I It does not ap« 
pear, however, that John de Brosse was 
by any means pleased with these dis- 
honemrable hotiouis» or at tdl aware of 
dm ifiagiaeefrd osurse his bride intended 
^ poiuue. To do the Fven^ 

^tiee> in that chivalrous age both 
fathers ^ buri»aii^aagarded such 
mvours m ikm tnm tmd infamous _ 

and in mesi instances khe liftadmr of 

wiU find timv such con^ 

ggaions as ieaifr^ atajus m their b htafms 


Mmokf of the JMkme StEsUmpes. 


mts tache^ as they were previously proud 
to call them* 

Two years afterwards, Francis caused 
the sister of Charles the Fifth, Elenora 
of Austria :* this marriage made not the 
slightest difference to the Duchesse 
d'Estampes, who had all the rights of a 
wife, and thrice the influence even of a 
beloved one who loves her husband^ be- 
cause, as Francis was an object of utter 
indifference to her, she could calmly take 
advantage of his passion, and artfully 
turn all its fitful inquietudes to her own 
interest. Although Queen Elenora was 
a beautiful young woman, the Duchesse 
d’Estampes retained her power over 
Francis uninterruptedly, and usurped the 
place of the royal consort still more com- 
pletely than tne Countess de Chateau- 
briand had supplanted Queen Claude.f 

In the year 1538, during a few months’ 
cessation of war, Charles the Fifth, in 
a fit of chivalrous confidence, thought 
proper to put himself in his enemy’s 
power, by paying him a friendly visit, 
and applied to Francis for a safe conduct 
to enter his dominions. This romantic 
trust put in his honour was very capti- 
vating to Francis the First, and was truly 
a proceeding after his own heart. When 
Charles was in France, the Duchesse 
d’Estampes suggested to her royal lover 
the base expedient of seizing the em- 
peror’s person, and keeping him in con- 
finement till he had given up the claims 
that the treaty gave him which Francis 
had signed during bis captivity in Spain. 
Francis, though he was weak enough to 
indul^ bis mistress in every merely 
feminine caprice and extravagance that 
her changing fi^cy suggestei^ Was too 
much shocked % the baseness of this 
proposition to give it even a second 
thought, and rejected it in such a manner 
as convinced his mistress that there would 
be some danger if shi^ mentioiied the 
rnmter agmn. 

The emperor was aboftly afterwards at 
a couit enteitiuniiient, FfmeSs in- 

tfoducecl him to tbeDaefbesse d’Estampes, 
and with that gay frankness which always 
distinguished him, said, 

^Thmlarn lady advises me, broUier, 
not to bt you quit FmmM you have 
cancelled the treaty of 

* See hsr nicna^rsnd the ladfs 

for November, iOSS. 

t her peiwaH and mmok ia Zsdy’a 
Cor 


Mmmir ^ ^ 


Charles {mused a moment) and replied 
gravely, 

A lady’s advice should rfways be 
ttJcen^-^rovided it is consistent with 
honour/' 

The conversation was then turned to 
some other subject, but Charles had 
heard enough to give him cause for alarm ; 
or at least to show him the danger of the 
position iu which he had placed himself, 
and with his usual sagacity he reflected 
that the notion the Duchesse d’Estanipes 
had put into the mind of Francis might 
be rendered familiar to his fancy by her 
reiterated persuasions, if she were not 
bribed into a different mode of represen- 
tation* On th-e following day, as he was 
about to take his place at table, water 
was brought him to wash his liands, and 
the Duchesse d’Estampes presented him 
with a napkin, a courtesy which was then 
customary* Charles, while wiping his 
hands, drew from his linger a ruby of 
inestimable value, and purposely dropped 
it at her feet. She took it up and re- 
stored it to the emperor, who begged her 
to accept it for his sake. From this 
moment the Duchesse d’Estampes and 
Charles the Fifth understood each other; 
and this ruby was the commoncenient of 
a series of bribes that the treacherous 
courtesan took from the enemy of her 
lover and her country ; and she was in- 
duced to betray every measure of state 
policy with which the culpable weakness 
of the king intrusted her. 

Nothing could be more odious than 
the conduct of this woman, who govern^ 
FVaiicis more completely than any of liis 
former favourites, without having one re- 
deeming good quality : her rapacity, in- 
solence, and treachery, were apparent to 
every one but the king himself, who in 
vain made great exertions to repiur the 
ruinous expenses his wars had occasioned, 
by the most sedulous attention to eco- 
nomy and good government ; all that he 
planned and executed was marred by the 
besom fiend he had intrusted with bis 
councils* But it was the peat misfor- 
tune of Francises life, and tiie staiii of his 
glory, to lavish his affections on women 
of corrupt indinations, and he reaped the 
bitter fruit men always do, who 
ne^ect the im of virtuous love, to top* 
stow on impropor persons tenderness and 
confidence* 

Mezarai informs ns that there were tm 
pieties ai eomrt) thet of <h® 


d’Estampos, and Diane do for- 

tress to theDauphinHonTyV Thnfofouiito 
son of Francis the First wa» net this 
prince who succeeded him,buth|frypu®jpr 
brother Charles, Duke of Orleans, Tto 
Duchesse d’Estampes, out of piqno to 
Diana, raised a party at court In fiivour of 
the dtike. She prevailed on the empo*- 
ror to offer to settle on the younger son 
of Francis the long-contested territortes 
of Milan, hoping to obtain a retreat for 
herself, after the death of Francis, whose 
infirmities she saw were increasing daily. 
The Emperor Charles was at this time 
invading Champagne, at the head of a 
powerful army, his forces suffering much 
from want of provisions. The Duchesse 
d’Esiampes corresponded with him, by 
the means of Count de Bossu, a lover of 
bers; and in her first letter informed 
him that the dauphin had got a great 
store of provisions for the French army 
in the town of Epemay, and that this 
town was\ery weak; but the French ima- 
gined the emperor would not endeavour 
to siir{>rise it, because the nver Maine 
lay between it and his army, and orders 
had been given to break '*own the only 
bridge, which orders she would delay if 
the emperor would make a sudden attack. 
Charles the Fiftli followed this advice 
instantly, and the consequence was, he 
got possession of the whole supplies of 
the French army, by which they were re- 
duced to the same state of want that the 
enemy haul previously been in. Another 
letter informed him, that tliere was at 
Chateau Thierry a considerable maga- 
zine of ammunition, and if he were 
quick in seizing it, the campaign of the 
dauphin would be at an end. Charles 
was equally successful in capturing that 
town. The whole of France was filled 
with terror at the rapid progress of the 
emperor; the dauphin struggled with 
his difficulties with great skill and valour, 
but be made no movement without in- 
forming his frither of his intentions, and 
as these were revealed to the treacherous 
spy in the Cabinet of Francis, ail was 
betrayed by her to the emperor. Paris 
was in a state tt the greatest oonstema- 
tion : the citizens fled mth their effects, 
and were murdered and phtndesod oaths 
high roads. Henry the Eighth had got 
pessesrion of the cities on the eosat of 
IHcardy; and Fiimce woidd hate been 
mined to .serve the privido teierhits of a 
wickwl foemaii) if Jfodoafooa iiad m 
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li^kien mt betw^ii Heniy th^ Eighth 
ah^ Charles the Fifth. Netwithstandtlig 
the daily inteiligenee that the vile woman 
who ruled France sent to the invaders^ 
the dauphin» by the prompt and vigorous 
command which he now took on his own 
responsibility, contrived to regain his ad- 
vantages, , and put the emperor in so 
dangerous, a situation that he was glad 
to make peace. The dauphin, afterwards 
Henry the Second, deserves the more 
credit for assenting to this, as he harassed 
the emperor by long delays, and gained 
by his prudence a bloodless but complete 
victory. " All the time, however, Francis 
the First had been urging the young prince 
to light, which course Henry knew would 
be utter ruin, since all his plans were 
betrayed by his father’s nmtress; for the 
Duchesse d’E^tampes even sent the em- 
peror a key of all the ciphers in which 
the prince’s despatches were written from 
the army to his father. 

Soon after this war terminated, all the 
plans of the Duchesse d*£stampes were 
overthrown, by the death of the young 
Prince Charles, Duke of Orleans, who 
died of the plague in 1546, and the whole 
treaty of Cerepy, concluded in the pre- 
ceding year, according to the views of 
Madame d’Estampes, was disarranged. 
The next year, Francis sunk under his 
own infirmities, greatly increased by 
his grief for the loss of his favourite 
son. ^ 

This vile woman did not meet with the 
punishment she deserved : at hrst Henry 
the Second waa resolved that she should 
be prosecuted for her crimes. Her trial 
commenced, and the king himself ap- 
peared against her, and condescended to 
be examined as a witness in open court, 
to bear testimony to her treachery in 
betraying state secrets, when the nation 
was in such imminent danger. But 
Henry was too generous .to visit an un- 
protected woman with the weight of his 
regal |)ower. ' After this extraordma]^ 
scene, in which her perfidious conduct 
was revealed to the cotiiitly,he closed ail 
proceedings agmnst her, saying, that he 
did not mean to punish one isho, worths 
less as she was* had been so deir to his 
father. He ordered hmr to tetire to her 
esta^s in the country, auffintng her; to . 
^tain the wt wealth she had accurnn*^ 
During the latter the * 

W of Francis, the Duchease .d/Bs- 


as her lever* Another nobleman, the 
Count Vivonne la Chataignerie, one of 
the handsomest and' most aGcomplished 
cavaliers at the court of France, after the 
death of the king, was challenged by 
Janiac, for having cast imputations 
the character of the Duchesse d’Es- 
tampes. This gave rise to one of the 
most extraordinary duels, between these 
noblemen, on record. They publicly 
fought in the lists, with all the forms of 
chivalry, at St. Germain en Laye, in the 
presence of the king, Heniy the Second, 
and his whole court. 

La Chataignerie was expert in the 
practice of arms. Vain of his skill, and 
the favour of Henry, he despised his 
antagonist. A fever had diminished 
Jarnac’s usual strength and activity, and 
eveiy one imagined the day would be 
lost by him, but the presumptuous neg- 
ligence of La Chataignerie decided the 
combat in favour of Jamac. By a skil- 
ful thrust, Janiac wounded and threw his 
antagonist to the ground. The king, 
anxious to save his favourite, flung down 
his baton, in order to put an end to the 
engagement. Jarnac, as the law of chi- 
valry required, desisted from pursuing 
his advantage ; but his competitor, stung 
with disappointment., and enraged by the 
thought that he should be considered 
through life as a vile calumniator, would 
not survive his disgrace; he tore open the 
wounds that the king had ordered to be 
dressed, and when any one approached, 
put himself into such transports of rage, 
to stop the effusion of blood, that he 
died before night. Hmry the Second 
was so much shocked by the fatal termi- 
nation of this duel, that he mode a 
solemn now not to permit (mother judided 
appeal to arms during hie reign* 

It is probable the success of her cham- 
pion was the cause why the Duchesse 
d’Estamjpes wag permitted^ to retire un- 
molefsted, in possesrion of '"all the riches 
heaped upon her, thmugh the blind and 
doating fondness of Fmcis the First. 
Wh^n in banishment from Paris, she 
professed the protesUmt relij^oti, and was 
veiTzealomi to make converts; but as the 
nation divided then into two nearly 
e^ual parties, ready to break out into 
civil war, it may be simpofod that her 
profession had more, of tobnlence and 
party spirit, whieh sought reven^ on the 
cqnrf, than any degree of religious con- 
Sbrneyearsafier, her husband, the 
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Duke d’Estamp^Sjwho was very anxious 
that she should not escape without a due 
reward for her ill-spent life, laid an in- 
formation against her for rebellion and 
heresies; but the king not choosing that 
fhe memory of his father should be in- 
sulted by bringing her to justice, suffered 
her to escape further persecution* After 
this she sunk into great obscurity. In 
1576, thirty years after the death of Fran- 
cis the First, she did homage according 
to the tenure of one of her estates, and 
died in 1577. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PORTRAIT OF 
THE DUCHESSE d'eSTAMPES. 

The cap is of fluted gold gauze and 
white satin, with two raised rows of gold 
and jewels; it is still of the Bretonne 
species ; behind, depends a black velvet 


capa or hood. A white gauze ruff, edged 
with gold, meets the cap undeir Ae nhm : 
beneath, round the throat, is a rich collar 
of jewels, set in massive gold- ^ Tlie 
bosom is covered with a lace chemisette* 
The robe is black silk, embroidered 
round in the same colour. The corsage 
very tight to the figure; the robe opep 
before, in the skirt, to show a pearl 
coloured damask petticoat. The sleeves 
are very peculiar in form, standing high 
on the shoulders, and tight half way down 
the arm, figured with ornaments of blue 
ribbon, and studs of jewels; the half- 
sleeves are full puffs of white lawn, 
clasped at the wrists, with jewelled brace- 
lets like the collar, and finished with 
gold edged ruffles. The cordeliere is a 
heavy gold chain, tied round the waist, 
with one end depending to the feet, where 
it finishes with gold star dud ^deur-de-lis* 


THE WEDDING RING. 

Founded on a German Tradition. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ZEAL AND EXPERIENCE.'' 

The landgravine on her death-bed lay, 

And fast flowed the landgrave’s tears; 

Their infants — who called from their childish play 
Knelt round, and lifted their hands to pray,— 

She viewed witii awakening fears. 

She turned on her consort her glazing eye, 

His hand as she faintly pressed, 

And murmured, “you weep to hehpld me die, 

But time those fast-flowing tears will dry, 

And my image will fade from your breast* 

Some maiden more beautiful then you will wed, 

And ah ! by a stepdame controller, 

Those innocent fruits of our nuptial bed 
Unnoticed will weep for a mother dead, 

A father’s affection grown cold.” 

“ Oh Gertrude, mistrust not my passionate love !" 

The landgrave in agony cried : 

“ Of sorrows if I must the cruellest prove, 

If fate from my bosom my consort remove, 

My anguish can never subside ! 

“ With no second passion that bosom can glow, 

No beauty again touch my heart ; 

For Gertrude my tears shall unceasingly flow ; 

Our infants* caresses alone to my woe 
Shall a glimm’ring of solace impkn.” 

A gratified look on her lerd she cast, 

And said, “ if indeed 1 be dear. 

Oh grant my r(^nest*^f requests my last. 

For life even apw l ebbing fiwM^- 
pie wife ^4 % iD^er to *. 
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eonltant imd ifbaU mim^ 

1111 deatbi in y^tlr bos^, oh »w^! 

Thit no rival your Mb from my lurci^ 

No 6iq»4ame tbosb infauts so Joyous ana ^ure 
£ver bligbt uritb iiiitimi^ly de^^ir. 

Tbis ringt precious bond that proclaimed me your bHdV* 
Sbo gave it kitn gemioed witb a tear, 

That deatii^ only death from my baud couid divide, 

Oh swear it ou youm shall for ever abide, 

The pledge of a promise so dear!" 

She ceased, and, subdued by the fond request, 

Be swore as bis Gertrude required ; 

His band to her bosom she feebly pressed, 

Her children in accents inaudible bussed, 
iteladced bet soft grasp, and expired. 

A Tear passed away, and tlie deepest gloom 
Still bung o’er the widower's court $ 

The lahdgraTe daily wept over the tomb 
Of tibe wljfe be bad lost lu her beauty^s bloom — 

Wept over bis infants’ sport. 

Another, and still those fair children alone 
Could chase the daib cloud from his brow ; 

The ring, on his finger immoveable, shone, 

And sighing o’er joys that for ever were flown 
He daily repeated bis vow. 

Now blooming and beautiful, witty and gay, 

At bis court a fair stranger was seen; 

She sang, every ear was bewitched by her lay ; — 

She daneed, with young Zephyr seemed Flora to play 
She walked, — *twas the port of a queen. 

The landgrave advanced with indifferent air 
This idolised stranger to view ; 

He looked, and he said, though the lady were fair, 

She might not with Aer, the lamented, compare ; 

And sighing, his glance he withdrew. 

She blushed a( the slight, but with female address, 

Whilst tears glisten^ bright in her eye, 

She .stooped the fair infants intent to caress ; 

Then said, she admired more than words could express 
A passion so constant and high. 

She echoed hfs sighs, and but smiled when be Smiled, 

She wept cfet the jpan^ he had hnown, 

And invited his praises of GerUrude the mild ; 

*Till her words and hex witcheries his griefs had biguiled, 
Till each thought oi his heart was her own. 

Forgotten wak Gertrude: like visions of night 
His oath from his mind pass^ away ; 

His dbildren but trouble dils new-born ddlighb— 

He exists not, save in the atrangpfs right, 

His heart, soul, and mind own her svi^ay. 

And now lof the lovetb b^ tres^mre,‘-%clr babd, 

The landgrave impf^tlbus sues; 

She blushes ^ iMem unlooked-for demand. 

And trembles, and shrinks from so sOtath 4 rntti 
Vet emmot bis, wirites refuse. 

All iG^lendour, sB primps ^ (he nuptitfl morii 
The lover provides m^miness ; 

Biswded mmirnMg ike moio ^lom, 

the bps 0 pM adriro, 

. cb^b flmi44i 



Dftyk rtees Ae suA difti the |te^ti«ed desiies 
The landgmve mw mtexs Bhould crowA ; 

Blaek omisioue tmp^ reprove his ^r^s ; 

But the hfide’e hhisMug smile ^antib ^wipn mpifes^ 
Aiid the landgrave deKes Heaven^s frovrn* 

The iHrelete, who vainly peieiieded delay» 

Now sttt^ads at the iat$ir, though loai^a ; 

The laadgirave, enataonred, e^^ulUag, and gay, 
tieads |orwer4 the hride in her gorgeons array. 
Unheedful of children or oath. 

His raptnrotts love had hewil^e^ed his head. 

Hie soul on wild surges was tost ; 

His thoughts upon dreams of tlie future had fed $ 

And when with a ring he the lady should wed, 

The ring was forgotten or lost. 

All gaaed in confusion, till thus spoke the hride ; 

“ Though lost be the ring you designed, 

Behold on your finger, by Fortune supplied, 

Another, by which the blessed knot may be tied, 

That our lives shall to happiness bind.” 

She said: from Ms finger with amorous haste 
The landgrave Impatiently tore 
That ring, once the pledge of a love fond as chaste^ 
And on his new bride’s taper finger he placed 
The jewel his Gertrude erst wore. 

The bond of dead Gertrude’s connubial love, 

More true than her consort was round ; 

His fickle attachment it would not approve, 

And, eager from Angers so false to remove. 

It crumbled and dropped on the ground. 

The bride the fall’n jewel in wonder ^urvey^dx 
Whilst over the bridegroom there came 
Her image, last seen in her grave-clothes arrayed, 

The vows he had uttered of love undecayed, 

His children — the loatliings of shame t' 

He wept, as he gathered and placed in his breast 
The jewel in fragments that lay ; 

Of his vow the renewal he bade all attest, 

His motherless babes to his bosom he pressed, 

And turned from the syren away. 

Then vainly she languished, she smiled, and she sighed 
The enchantment ^he could not renew ; 

Enraged she departed, no longer a bride, 

And ne eveimore, till the hour that be d^ed, 

To Gertrude’s remembrance was true. 


Cayenne de Medicis^ or the Rival JPaiths* Smith and EUlur, 

Muny Uteiniy quaUfications are peculiarities of the times in which (ho 
posseaiNsd by the witter of thi$ volume* story is Imd, of tbo characters that were 
4mopg diese imj be reckoned an elegant figuring on the atege of the world at that 
easy slyle, pure and delhatte taste, eventfd era, and me motives that infiu- 
and dn^ psaearch into the very well* enced their eonduct; there* is, besides, an 
smrio^ ot hn^oiy, by varijEd and eaten- acute knowledge of the human heart now 
4ve leadings Nor is the information of and^ then apparent B^erhaps the belMf 
the author eoufined to the mere know- of a wicked person was never more natu- 
ledge of hiatorioil events ; it mnbraees rally^ ^acribed» than by th^ fear words 
a eagacieus digest of the mafiuor$ md ptd: in the mouth of CatherinA de Me- 
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^Bds* Oh Antcm^f I hui^e M &ith in 
angeldy whilst I fear devils T* 

With all these eiccellendes, if our rea- 
ders ask whether so accomplished a writer 
has not produced a veiy perfect work ? 
we must answer, no; for trie author has 
mistaken the proper bent of those talents, 
which would teaa to historical biography 
or historical dissertation; there is not 
sufficient vividness of imagination in the 
fictitious part of the tale, to produce that 
captivation of dramatic interest, which 
marks a writer of real genius in this 
department. The supposititious lovers, 
fortune-tellers, and villains of the story, 
have not the least originality, and they 
do not blend with the historic charac- 
ters; they sebm faded anil phantom-like, 
and, were it not for the elegance and 
refinement of the styled would be as 
vapid and tiresome as tfie five hundred 
common romances that are made up of 
black knights, lost sons, and convent he- 
roines* Too many historical characters 
are brought on the scene for the pur- 
poses of romance, which requires a con- 
centrated interest; for instance, the reader 
is no sooner charmed with a scene, in 
which the situation and behaviour of 
Mai^ Queen of Scots, as widow of Francis 
II., IS described with no little skill, than 
the lovely queen is withdrawn from view, 
and other portraits are made to glide 
onward iu their place, that are well and 
faithfully painted, but which our author 
has not sufficient richness of genius to 
animate into Kfe and action. As our 
pages were so lately embellished by a 
portrait of Mary*, in the splendid array 
of queen of France, we extract this 
sketch of her widowhoocl 


On the' floor of her chamber, in the splen- 
did palace of the Guise, refusing all conso- 
lation, lay Mazy Stuart, the widowed queen 
of Ftanee. Her head rested on her clasped 
hands, and her rich dark hair fell in wild 
disorder over hex neck. Her grief for the 
time knew no bounds, for she and Francis 
bad loved each other with a deOp aflbctton, 
andshe fdt his dea^ had suddenly de- 
prived her of all she most valuqd upon 
earth. Young,beaarifnl, and entlmsiastic, 
she had but &ted Of mmplnotk when it 
fled from her lor over; WiA the of 
Francis, Mw’s vatMand seva|e tzIalB com* 
rnemmd. Wf ah#, 

4e was hurriod 







iBhohiHi, of which Bead of Lmafne, her 
mother’s tisler, was the lady abbess, and 
them she spmtt in dull solitude (her lively 
imagination could but ill support) the last 
year of her sqjouni in her mother^s na4ive 
land, which she loved with the ardour of a 
young and grateful mind, who had expe- 
rienced its generosity, shared its seducing 
pleasures, and felt the richness of its natuial 
beauties. The fear of offending the Guises, 
who were too powerful not to be dreaded, 
although no longer suj^orted by the crown, 
alone withheld Catherine from urging Mary’s 
immediate fetum to Scotland. Concealing 
her real feelings, she conciliated the Duke 
of Guise, by her affected regard of the young 
queen-do wager» who courteously received 
sul Catherine's hollow attentions, but was too 
clear-sighted to be deceived by them, and 
too prudent not to conceal her disgust. But 
no artifice on the part of Mary could blind 
Catherine to induce a meeting between the 
young King Charles, who was a boy of 
much talent and spirit, and the beautiful 
widow of his brother, Tliere was nothing 
Mary more ardently wished, than to become 
as dear to Charles as she had been to 
Francis; and with this hope she conti- 
nually endeavoured to delay her return to 
Scotland.” 


As far as description and narrative go, 
there is great excellence, but the dia- 
logue and action are dry and destitute of 
vigour. 

The character of Charles the Ninth 
has been, we think, better appreciated 
than by any other attempt, and we en- 
tirely agree in the author’s view of it. 
All historians — that is, all epitomisers of 
general histories of France — sum up the 
character of this unfortunate prince, as 
one of hideous and hardened wicked- 
ness : yet they finish by declaring that 
he died of grief and remorse, for the 
horrors of St. Bartholomew’s massacre. 

That he was not a monster of atrocity, 
the Duke de Sully bears witness in his 
memoirs, for he mentions some redeem- 
ing traits in his conduct ; ^and our author, 
with great delicacy of discrimination, has 
represented him rather as a misled and 
erroneous person, than as a depraved 
wretch* History, and the records of 
erlmhial justice, furnish few instances of 
remorse and grief of heart, felt by really 
cruel and Wfefced persons, for the conse- 
quences of their conduct ; &ose who are 
systematically wickeds, sey^ Or ever feel 
regrWfor the past; while those who err 
through weakness or sudden Starts of 
Plasden, which are imoeoeded by better 
foelings^ aro alone the vietims of remorse* 
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Thus far have we digressed, lest those 
readers who have never thought of Charles 
the Ninth, may blame the author for 
throwing an entirely new light on a cha- 
racter so generally vilified by history* 

The systematic depravity and hardened 
vileness of Catherine de Medicis is very' 
skilfully pourtrayed, and we think our 
author would have been better employed 
in writing this woman*s biography than 
in weaving a romance. The concluding 
scene, being the death-bed of Charles, 
we quote, as a fair specimen of the best 
portion of the work. 

THB MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S 
DAY. 

Catherine de Medicis’ thirst for power, 
nothing on earth could satisfy. When 
Charles in the flower of his age, lay stretched 
upon his death-bed, the unnatural parent 
felt no compassion for his sufferings, but 
was only anxious to secure to herself the 
regency, until her darling son Henry should 
return from Poland, to take his brother’s 
crown. The king, disgusted with the hard- 
ness and pride of her heart, long obstinately 
refused to sign the necessary document wh.ch 
would empower her to act on his demise be- 
fore Henry’s amval in France. Charles, 
who had dragged on two years of sorrow 
and suffering, since the fatal eve of St. Bar- 
tholomew, now felt tliat his end was fast 
approaching. He had often long interviews 
with his cousin, Henry of Navarre, and was 
entirely waited on by his protestaiit nurse, 
Fulda. The anniversary of the dreadful day 
drew near, and the king, who could never 
forget its horrors, grew weaker in body, and 
more distressed in mind, as it approached : 
but the impatient queen, fearing that he 
would die before he had signed what she had 
desired, approached his bed to solicit him, 
on the very eve of St. Bartliolomew. Charles 
remembered the day, and turned from his 
mother with dread. 

“ Do you come to witness my heavy grief 
to-night?” he asked. “ Come, then, just 
before the moon goes down, when my pangs 
are deepest.” 

“ Have you seen Fulda of late ?” asked 
the queen, anxious to change the subject of 
his thoughts. 

“ Aye, I have, and she tells me, that in 
vain is he tempted to commit evil who fears 
his God. Mother! who was my tempter?” 

“ The devil,” replied Catherine angrily, 
turning from Charles’s fixed look. 

** Ah ! then he is here : see 1 see ! the 
lights hum blue.” 

Catherine started, and thi*ew a hurried 
glance around the dmost dark apartment, 
and Charles, in a low solemn tone of voice, 
again asked, “ Mother, who was my tempter 
to evil ?** 

VoL. V— No. 2. 


" Why ask me ?” cried the queen; you 
knew what was right ; blame your own soul 
if you did not will it ; if sin sits heav^ on 
you, bear its curse, nor like a coward shnnk ! 
Your hours are numbered : once more I ask 
you to sign this paper ; it is the last favour 
you can grant to me.” 

Madame, my people have endured much 
of evil from my hands ; I will not leave them 
a curse as a legacy : let them do as they will 
till Henry returns ; and you, hoary-headed 
woman! think no more of dominion and 
power : repent, repent of your sins !” 

“ Does repentance bring peace ? — are you 
happy?” asked Catherine, with bitter 
smile. “ Talk not to me of repentance : 
sign this paper, and weep till you die. 
Shall I now learn to fear death? No; I have 
seen too much to heed its blackness.” 

“ Can ye not then feel for my living pangs, 
and leave me to sigh alone.” 

“ Know yc not,” replied Catherine, turn- 
ing pale as she spoke, that L have long 
been past feeling?” She arose and walked 
in silence to the door. 

Stay !” gasped Charles, “ 0 my mother ! 
bid me farewell.” 

She turned her head, and witli an un- 
moved eye witnessed his strong emotion ; to 
his outstretched arms and entreating look, 
she bent her head, and <3miling bitterly, said, 
** Farewell !” 

“ Oh give me the paper,— I will sign it,” 
cried Charles, half rising in his bed. She 
brought it to him, and for the last time he 
signed his name. Long he looked at the 
feebly traced characters, and sinking back 
upon his pillow, whispered as he gave back 
the paper, “ Now, mother, do not give to me 
% cuj/ like that ye gave to my brother Francis**^ 

* • # * 

“ Aye, I pray, if penitential sighs be 
prayers. Oh Fulda, grq^^s my horror! The 
scene of the last slaughter haunts me. 
Sleeping or waking, I behold their agony, 
and hear their cries.” 

“ Yours is a sorrowful, a broken spirit ; 
therefore I would have ye hope in the love 
of Christ. He breathed not the terrors of 
the law to tlic poor broken-hearted penitent 
who fell at his feet, and bathed them with 
her tears of anguish*^ hut to her rent soul 
he gave reviving cordial, saying, ‘ Thy sins 
are forgiven.’ ” 

“ O ! Fulda, but I have wasted the church 
of Christ: how can I look up to him — how 
can I hope for mere v 

“ He, in dying, forgave hia murderers,” 
whispered Fulda, as she hung over the ex- 
piring monarch, and wiped the large drops 
of mental anguish from his pale brow. The 
weariness of life, the faintness of death, ^ 
stole over him, and clasping the cross, with' 
an expiring penitential sigh the ill-fated 
Charles closea his eyes upon the world. 
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The narrative contained in the follow- 
ing^ pages was discovered amongst the 
papers of an eminent German professor 
after his decease. His motive for never 
having given it pnblicity during his life 
has not neen ascertained. 

Having been one day sent to the 
pnson of Heidelrieh, in Hungary, for the 
purpose of administering the last rites of 
reli^on to a young woman, doomed to 
expiXte at the stake a dreadful crime for 
which she had been tried and condemned, 
and experiencing all that horror inspired 
by the commission of an atrocity unpa- 
ralleled perhaps in the annals of crime, 
I at least expected to find, stamped on 
the features of the prisoner, an expres- 
sion of ferocity, something in accordance 
with the blacKness of her soul : but niy 
surprise may be imagined, when, instead 
of that which I had anticipated, I beheld 
a young creature, scarcely more than 
twenty years of age, with a countenance 
of perfect calmness and serenity I She 
could not be termed beautiful ; still, the 
perfect regularity of her features, the 
whiteness of her teeth, the mild expres- 
sion of her clear, calm azure eye, together 
witli her youthful and Innocent appear- 
^ce, all wrought so powerfully upon me, 
that, notwithstanding my abhorrence of 
her guilt, I felt interested for her in a 
degree that was perfectly unaccountable 
to myself- She received me with that 
courtesy of manner that at once charac- 
terises the gentl^foman, and iinited me, 
in a low soft voice, to be seated- Then 
it was that I remarked, for the first time, 
the singular formation of her head ; and 
having always been a warm ad\o«ate in 
phrenology, I felt strongly tempted to 
put a few questions to her ; but recollect- 
ing ^ the object of my mission, and un- 
willinig to inflict imnecessaty pain on an 
unfortunate fellow-creature, placed in so 
awful a position, I desisted. Entering 
then at once upon the duties of my 
sacred office, I exhorted her to sincere 
repentance, as her only means of salva- 
tion, and to look upon her death witli 
fimmess, for it was the only" atonement 
she could make; offering In^r^at the same 
time whatever tel^^us consolation li^ in 
Thoh^ she appeal rally 
iw^,^uati^,andeij^ced 
? w etnodM she was perfi^lv 

freewill dmd, mik' she seemed much 


pleased with the consolatory l^guage in 
which I addressed her, answe^ng me on 
all points with the utmost candour and 
simplicity. Her conduct and appearance 
altogether wound my curiosUy to so high 
d pitch, that at last I ventured to request 
her to relate some of the particulars of 
her life, provided the recital would not 
affect her too strongly. She readily 
acquiesced, observing with a calm smile, 

I shall relate to you a series of facts, 
of which the last is the completion. I 
am at peace with myself; I loved not evil 
for its own sake, but I liave been forced 
to yield to the irresistible attraction of a 
propensity that exerted over my mind 
and faculties an uncontrollable sway.” 
Having pronounced these words with 
firmness, for some moments she remained 
silent, and deeply abstracted in thought, 
no doubt seeking to rccal her dreadful 
RECOLLECTIONS. She then began, and 
related with the utmost naivete all I 
desired tp hear. These circumstances 1 
shall now relate, as briefly as possible; 
sometimes, however, interrupting my nar- 
rative, by giving the words of the poor 
unfortunate, — ^words that will long remain 
indelibly impressed upon my memory. 

Charlotte Jausin was the daughter 
of a farmer, in the service of the Count 
Ourenslaugteii, in Hungary, and the 
youngest of several children. From her 
earlicsit infancy, the young Charlotte 
erinced a most extraordinary gratification 
at tile sight of fire ; and would sit for 
hours together, especially on one of those 
soft tranquil nights, unruffled by the 
breeze, contemplating in rapture the 
glorious arch of heaven, studded with 
myriads of bright orbs. Strange also to 
say, the storm, accompanied by the blue 
forked lightning, had even at that early 
age still greater attractioq^ for her. 

** I was playing,” she said, one 
evening, with a number of children be- 
fore my father’s cottage door, when a 
man ran up in the greatest haste, to say 
the chateau pn fire. At this intel- 
ligence we hastened to a little eminence, 
and the blazing edifice presented itself to 
our view. The castle, situate on a rock, 
was wrapped one vMt mantie of smoke, 
whence me in bright and 

spiry wtbatiis« { cannot expms what 1 
‘felt; I pointed to tim flames that wm 
rising majesticaUy towards heaveh, calling 
them * flying stars,’ shouting and scream- 
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Mig with joy. Whon the devouring ele- 
ment burst from the windows^ and the 
whole mansion was one vast blase, the 
^ndeiir, the sublimity of the spectacle, 
the mixture oiF colours, red and blue, 
filled me with delight; and when the 
building was rased to the grouhd, I turned 
my ste^s slowly homewards, filled with 
admiration at the splendid sight 1 had 
witnessed I” 

The events of that disastrous night 
made a deep and lasting impression on 
Charlotte. Two years after, she set fire 
to her father’s cottage, when she experi- 
enced the same emotions of pleasure. 
She escaped detection, — for how eouhl 
susnicion possibly have attached itself to 
a child of five years old? 

Her unhappy family, who lost every 
thing, were for some time in the utmost 
distress. A lady in the neighbourhood, 
finding Charlotte endowed with rare 

a ualities for her age, took her, and with 
le utmost care superintended her educa- 
tion. Madame Friedlinbcrgbecame fondly 
attached to her young prote^e^ who on 
her part was equally partial to her kind 
benefactress. After some time, however, 
the fire propensities of Charlotte again 
began to manifest themselves— the two 
conflagrations she had witnessed were for 
ever present to her imagination. In vain 
she struggled, — in vain she combated with 
herself : the passion was too powerful 
for resistance. She set off for Vienna 
with her benefactress. At night they 
stopped at a small inn. Charlotte, a prey 
to the most violent agitation, retired to 
rest in the Same chamber with the femme 
de chambre of Madame Fricdlinberg. 
The night was cold atid stormy, and a 
bright fire sparkled in the hearth. Shortly 
afterwards the storm increased, and the 
flashes of lightning kept the room conti- 
nually in a blaze. After an hour or two 
the thunder ceased, the sky became se- 
rene, the stars slioiie brightly, and the 
Are in the hearth also seemed to burn 
more briskly. A dreadful delirium seized 
charlotte — she must see masses of fire 
and flatne ; in short^a conflagration. 

I arose sdftl^,” she said, “ and ap- 
pro^hiiig the window looked out, and 
perceived the mdon, but shining with so 
cold, so faiQt a light, that She seemed to 
ask ine for fire. I seized a stockihg be- 
lon^ng to my cenmanioh, as beifig the 
most inflammable object within my reach : 
I held it to the fire, and, when ignited, I 
threw it upon the bed-curiains» In an 


instant the bed was in a blaze> thd rttotti 
was filled with smoke : then— then the 
flames burst forth in ail their gloty^ curl- 
ing, and wreathing, atid winding along 
the ceiling, — ^now extending themselves 
into graceful pyramids, now meeting joy- 
fully like friends after a long abseUte, 
and then again darting asunder, TerfeSa 
awoke, and rushed from the roohi shriek- 
ing. I was also glad to make my escape. 
We hastened to the door of the Vooni oc- 
cupied by Madame Friediinberg: alarmed 
by the smell of fire, and the noise, she 
was up ; but having, according to her usual 
cuslom, removed the key from the door 
of her room, her agitation was so great, 
that she had forgotten where she had laid 
it, and it was not to be found. We en- 
treated her to throw herself from the 
window, which was not high ; but, alas ! 
that means of escape was denied her; the 
window was defended with strong iiron 
bars. Shortly the flames burst open the 
door, and swept through the room like a 
hurricane, destroying all before them. 
Madame Friediinberg tried to escape— 
she was enveloped in flames, her screams 
were heartrending, and weVe answered 
by our cries ; in vain she struggled — ^in 
vain she invoked the Divine mercy ! We 
saw her seize, in her horrible despair, 
upon the now red hot bars, and, unable 
to reUin them, she fell with a terrific 
shriek. Soon, all that remained of her 
was a blackened and mutilated corse! 
I fell to the earth in a state of insensi- 
bility; remedies were quickly applied that 
soon restored me. I was praised for the 
sensibility I hkd evinced, and extolled for 
my affection for my benefactress. I sat 
down and wept bitterly : the dreadful 
fate of her to whom I owed every thing, 
agonised me to the very soul. Still, hor- 
rible as it may appear to you, sir, I must 
at this moment confess, that When I 
recollected that her members had all 
been consumed by the destroying fele- 
mfent, I felt as if I was inhaling long and 
refreshing draughts of Some delicious 
neciar. 

1 was obliged to allow, ev^u to myself, 
that at the moment when the shrieks of 
the unfortunate Madame Friediinberg 
were heard mingling with the crackUiig 
of the flames, the ecstasy I exfferienbed 
was a thousand tbUeZ the more intense. 

After this cafawtrd|»he,” Ihe still 
continued, ** 1 remained for a Ibilgtb of 
tiime iti a state of listiess dejectiqb. The 
Count Drivalatrih^ bxOtbey bf Madame 



Friedlinberg, received me into his family, 
and took me to Vieijna, where he resided. 
Several years passed without any mani* 
festations of this horrible propensity. At 
length I became restless and uneasy ; I 
felt agitated at the least crackling of fire, 
and arose frequently at night to gaze 
upon the Starr}' firmament. Anxious to 
combat the increasing danger, I subjected 
myself to a rigid abstinence, ate no meat, 
and took violent exercise in tjie hope of 
procuring some repose ; I would also fre- 
quently close my; eyes to shut out the 
lightning or the brilliant glare of lamps. 
But all was useless — I could find no rest. 
About this time the family removed to 
the country for the summer, where they 
were joined by a medical friend of the 
count^s. Doctor Coi»cetti, an enthusiast 
for the system of phrenology, was much 
stnick by the appearance of my head, 
which, upon an accurate examination, he 
pronounced to be an absolute phenome- 
non. He questioned me closely as to my 
propensities, thoughts, and feelings ; but 
^ecc^^ing unsatisfactory answers, he was 
obliged to content himself with observing 
me narrowly, hoping by that means to 
solve the mystery. He had watched me 
closely for the space of ten days without 
success, when one night, during a thunder- 
storm, it was discovered that one wing of 
the mansion had been stmek by light- 
ning, and was already in fiames. The 
family and household were soon assem- 
bled, when, unaldc entirely to conceal 
my satisfaction, i attracted the attention 
of the doctor, who followed me closely, 
watching both my movements and my 
countenance.” 

In continuation, she thus described 
that eventful night. 

The presence of the doctor, and 
the dread I had of betraying to him my 
fatal secret, which I saw he suspected, 
enabled me at first to conceal, in great 
measure, my feelings ; but when 1 saw 
the bright and gorgeous fiames burst 
forth like liberated prisoners, and rising 
in the air, illumine the scene for miles 
around— when I heard the tower beneath 
their fiiry crumble in one vast blazing 
pile,— when 1 saw the livid streaks of 
living fire shoot upwards and dance in the 
air,^ and fall, and re-kindle and shoot 
again— oh! then— ^en I w^no longer 
mistress of myself: I shoiitirf — I ap*- 
plauded with transport— uttering cries of 
joy, till, in ray delirium, I rolled upon 
the earth in ecstasy, riding the air with 


shouts of joy, and wild and frequent 
bursts of laughter. 

The doctor, no doubt, informed his 
friend of the result of his observations ; 
for the next morning the count, under 
pretext of some new family arrangements, 
told me that he could no longer retain 
me in his family. He, at the same time, 
gave me a proof of his friendship, in pro- 
curing for me the situation of governess 
in the family of the Baron Carintz. I 
was immediately installed at the chateau 
de Lustras, an old gloomy mansion. The 
daughters of the baron, sighing after the 
pleasures of a metropolis, often com- 
plained to me of the dull monotony of 
the life they led. ‘ I wish,’ said the 
youngest, one day laughing, ‘ that some 
body would, set fire to this old heap of 
ruins, and then we should go to live at 
Vienna.* This unfortunate word kindled 
the flame smothered in my heart, but 
not extinguished: — the idea presented 
itself continually to me, pursuing me 
night and day. Eight days after, the 
castle was observed to be on fire : in con- 
sequence of a plentiful supply of water, 
the fiames were extinguished. Some cir- 
cumstances, however, occurred to cast a 
suspicion on the governess, and 1 was 
again dismissed. 

“ I then returned to my family, re- 
sumed iny native costume, and assisted 
my mother in the duties of the house- 
liold and farm ; and by my obliging, 
intelligent, and affectionate disposition, I 
succeeded in making myself universally 
beloved. 

A young schoolmaster in the neigh- 
bourhood having demanded my hand in 
marriage, we were united. About a 
twelvemonth afterwards, in order to es- 
cape from the noise of my husband’s 
pupils, I returned to my mother’s farm to 
be confined. 

Some days after my confinement, my 
mother finding me sufficiently recovered, 
assisted me to rise, and jfiac^ me in an 
easy chair near the m'e; she herself, 
witn my infant on her knee, came and 
sat opposite to me. I never felt so happy 
as when 1 looked upon those two beings, 
dearer to me than all the world beside ; 
1 could not refrain from sheading tears. 
The in&nt was already asleep, and my 
mother, overcome with the fatigue of con- 
tinual watchings, had just dropped into a 
deep and heavy slumber. 1 watched 
them both for wme time, and was just 
sinking into a dose myself, when sud- 
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denly I observed the fire cast a bright 
dickering gleam across the features of 
both — an impulse too powerful for resist- 
ance took possession of my mind, — I 
trembled from head to foot — led onwards, 
no doubt by some infernal power, I 
stooped, and lifting a burning brand—” 


Enough ! enough !” I cried, in 
mercy spare me such horrid details—” 
# # # # 

“ Charlotte had been taken in the fact; 
her mother, her infant, the farm, all^ndl 
had perished in the fianies ” 

L. V. F. 


A New Gttide to Chess, By the 
Before the publication of this little 
treatise, if any person had asked us to re- 
commend a good elementary work on 
chess, it would have been a difficult mat- 
ter to have pointed one out, by which 
the game was explained (from first placing 
the men) with simplicity and perspicuity, 
so that an attentive learner could acquire 
the first principles without other instruc- 
tion. This is well effected by the present 
little work. The marches and move- 
ments of the several pieces are clearly ex- 
q)la!ned by engraved diagrams, and the 
laws that govern them and the game 
properly defined. Among other sensible 
observations, there is one that gives us 
great satisfaction ; it is an exordium 


Rev Henry Wood. T. Sherwin. 

against the silly affectation of saying 
“ check” to the queen, — a dandyism, 
doubtless invented by some modern Fer- 
dinand and Miranda, wJio sat down to 
flirt, instead of playing “ in the rigour of 
the game.” We hope ladies will, for the 
future, on the authority of Mr. Wood 
and their Magazine, forbid any such in- 
glorious concessions to bo yielded to 
them, but sit down and study the present 
clever little treatise, and then, when op- 
portunity serves, beat their cavaliers 
without either giving or taking favour. 

A plate, illustrative of the game of chess, and 
an historical account of it. are in the Lady*8 
Magazine and Mumun October, 1832, 
which may be had at our publisher’s.] 


The Cabinet C;yclopcedia : Treatise on Arithmetic, By the Rev. Dionysius 
Lakdnkr, LL.D., &e. Longman and Co. 


The volume at present before us is 
from the hand of the learned conductor 
of the ‘‘ Cabinet Cyclopaedia,” It certainly 
forms one of the most valuable portions 
of the collection, for it may be considert»d 
as a fair reasoning treatise on the science 
of numbers. 

It is wonderfully well adapted to assist 


those adults whose arithmetical educa- 
tion has been neglet ted. The first chap- 
ter gives curious and interesting infor- 
mation on the methods of numbering 
practised by most of the known nations 
of the world, ancient and miidern ; and 
the treatise is, moreover, extremely enter- 
taining to the general reader. 


Ene^clopcedia of Gardening, Part VII. By J. C. Loudon, F.L. G. H., &c. 


The history of gardening is concluded 
in the seventh number of this work. It 
has afforded much curious information, 
and is enriched with a great profusion of 
illustrative wood-cuts. Part the second 
is commenced in this number, and Con- 
tains instructions of great utility to the 
student of the vegetable kingdom. More 
is done in the way of rendering intelli- 
gible the difficulties of the system of Jus- 
sieu in a very few pages, than in two 
thick volumes that were lately sent for 
our perusal. The author shall he name- 
less ; but he did indeed render confusion 
worse confounded, and laid a load on the 
memory too hard to be borne. Not so 
does Mr* Loudon : he begins by explain- 
ing the necessity for a definite natural 


system, to go hand in hand with that of 
Linuccus, as descriptive of the figure and 
structure of a plant, in a few syllables. 
He then patiently explains in English, 
the words VascutareSf Cotyledonew^ 
Dicotyledonece^ and Cr^ptogamia ; and 
then, means of wood-cuts, shows us, 
first, dissections of each division, and 
then groups of each in a state of growth. 
It is not possible for any lady who will 
take the trouble of fixing her mind for 
an hour to the perusal and study of these 
pages, not to obtain a tolerably good 
notion of the natural system of botany, 
in its grand divisions of mossy, herba- 
ceous, and woody plants. The Linnasmi 
system leaves us in doubt whether a plant 
is a lowly vetch or a lofty acacia ; but a 
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tWrd propejrly applied from the 

natural ^stetu^ presents the student with 
a notion of the structure of the plant 
dirough all the gi^ationd of seed, stem, 
and leaves. Suen is the use of the system 
of Jussieu, which, when perfected and 
united to the system of Linnaeus, and 
that of Toumefort, will make a student 
wise in any unseen plant that is duly 
classed. 

Our fair readers must not suppose that 
these learned men explode or supersede 
t$ach ether. Very hi from it : Linnaeus 
has invented a system, which, in a few 
syllables, precisely mfonhs the student of 


the number and position of the anthers 
and pointals of a plant ; Toumefort, of the 
shape of the blossom ; and Jussieu, of the 
structure of the seed, bark, and leaves* 
Yet each of these great men have left to 
the botanists of the present age the task 
of uniting their labours to form an ap- 
plicable whole. It is and has 6een a 
favourite object with this Magazine, to 
guide the female mind to those works 
which will afford enlightened information 
without pedantry; and wc do not scruple 
to affirm, that Mr. Loudon's publications 
are eminently qualified to effect this 
object. 


THE GAMBLER'S LAST STAKE. 


In the summer of 1831, the Marquis 
Angelo Foscarini was induced, by ill- 
health and an unquenchable desire for 
change of Scene, to visit Dieppe. He 
was a noble of Genoa, and the name he 
bore was long honotired in the annals of 
that proud city, ere she had fallen from 
her high and palmy state.” The mar- 
quis was accompanied by the Senora 
Olympia, the only remaining child of se- 
veral marriages. 

This lady possessed exquisite— brilliant 
beauty. Her complexion was 
thUt clear olive through which her blush 
ei maiden loveliness exhibited itself in 
a mid delicate bh>om. Her eyes 
were dark# full, and dashing, yet tempered 
into meekness by the softness which at 
times beamed from them. Her dark hafr 
well accorded with her clime and beauty : 
its silken tresses fell upon a neck of ex- 

S kisite lipndness, and separated so as to 
ow the surpassing beauty of a forehead, 

S \ and formed as that which a sculptor 
loved his art and caught the spirit 
of antique times, would give to a bust of 
Minerva. Delicately pencilled was the 
dark, thin outiine of her eyebrows ; and 
the prc€le of her face recalled to 
hac¥ that in its Grecmn contour the 
eye beheld the features of some Athenian 
maiden ol that early time when the wo- 
mma of Greece might seem true models 
for the forms of mee with which her 
Seulpters delighj^ iW period and he- 
wiidm’od 'Hien the' lips— so beau- 
tiful^ separatedr yet tmmhling ever and 
anen with iippplse^words which 
sprung to their pofiais, and— so sensitive 
her maiden ^ttdence«-4oo often died 


away unuttered. When she spoke, how 
beautifully fell the music of her voice 
upon the listener's ear,— like the far-off 
strain which floats upon the waters, and 
hushes the air to silence, that such sweet 
melody may be heard. So with the beau- 
tiful Olympia : in the rudest crowd, amid 
the noisy din of society, her gentle ac- 
cents came, refreshingly, upon the senses, 
and were scarcely breathed ere they com- 
manded that quick and hushed silence 
which is the sweetest tribute of respect- 
ful attention woman can receive. Nor 
was this all : her form was moulded in 
the loveliest grace that beauty ever pos- 
sessed — as it were, a visible atmosphere 
around her. Her features were surpass- 
ingly lovely, as those described in the 
thrilling wdrds of poetry, or dreamed of 
in the vision of high imagination. But, 
besides this, her mind, naturally strong, 
intelligent, and vigilant, had been culti- 
vated with extraordinary care. She had 
all the accomplishments — ^music, paint- 
ing, dancing — ^which the warm south 
delights in, with others of more solid 
worfli which she cherished in the north. 
With the page of poe^ — ^whether of her 
own or other countries — she was familiar ; 
history unveiled its marvels to her view, 
and not in vain, tn a word (for there 
is no occasion to catalogue her accom- 
plishments), Olympia itoscarini was an 
extraordinary woman. Rare as was her 
beauty, .still more rare was the height of 
cultivation by which her intellect had been 
elevated. 

^ Italy could scarcely boast afairer flower. 
iTet, j^eat as Was her father's pride in the 
exquisite beauty and yet more surpassbg 
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icpqmplishi|^69t» of his ^smghtory sho ^ 
ta hw the pause of endless and 
fea«^Uoi|, The marquis, if the truth must 
be told, prided himself on his high des- 
cent, ana cherished deep and unavailing 
regret, because, from want of a male heir to 
pe^etuate it, in his person would expire 
a title which, originally won by the sword 
in a hard-fought held of fame, had been 
transmitted thrQu|^h long centuries in a 
right line, acquinng fresh laurels from 
many who bore it. He would have given 
all his fortune, immense as it was, — ^he 
would have fed upon water and a crust, 
— ^he would even have laid down his own 
life, or sac;rificed that of his daughter, 
much as was his fitful and wayward love 
for her, — to have a son, by whom the 
proud name pf Foscarini might be saved 
from extinction. To perpetuate that name 
was with him a passion : the failure of 
that engrossing wish almost drove him to 
despair — almost perilled the safety of his 
faculties. 

The Marquis Angelo Foscarini had 
been born to extensive possessions: these 
he had much increased by fortunate mar- 
riages. Before he had attained the age 
of sixty years, he was the widower of two 
noble Roman dames, and had also fol- 
lowed to the grave a daughter of the im- 
perial house of Austria. Of all his chil- 
dren only one had survived — and he 
cursed his fate and gnashed his teeth, in 
his splendid solitude, as he thought that 
the sole survivor was only a daughter. 
Years rolled on, — the excitements of pub- 
lic life had lost their spur, — the snows of 
age had blanched his hair, — ^the touch of 
tune had robbed his cheek of its bloom, 
and his heart of its freshness of feeling ; 
he felt that, with swift steps, death was 
rapidly approaching ; and he had a fever- 
dread of thinking on the final hour which 
was to huny him from time into eternity. 
So, to diminish cares,-— to dissipate the 
ever-present dread of death — ^the last of 
the Foscarini plunged headlong into the 
vortex of society, and strove to conquer 
care by mirth. 

The whirl of pleasure delighted for a 
season, but soon cloyed. He next had 
recourse to the excitement of play. He 
staked wealth upon the cast of the die, 
and usually lost. At first he played to 
divert hi# thoughts; soon, to win back 
(oh, fruitless pursuit !) the treasure he 
had lost. If at times the thought of 
his daughter Sashed across bis mind, he 


wopld still the involnntary rwembrance 
with a ^‘Tush I— a 

will be enongh for her. Wbn( a 
child of eighteen do with all niy 
—my jew^ — ^my pictures — my gW ? t 
collected wealtti, long ago, ip bo eqipjnd 
by my heir. Now, I have non# ; let ^ 
go how it may. Come on — come on, it 
is vain to think of it ; perhaps I may die 
to-morrow ; there will be enough left for 
a girl.” 

Olympia was aware of her father’s reck* 
less mode of life. Indeed, he took no 
pains to conceal it from her. Too regard^ 
less of how he wounded her sensirive 
ings, he incessantly complained, in her 
very presence, of his disappointment in 
not having a son, and cursed her mother 
— ^herself — sometimes he cast impreca- 
tions even on his own head. Olympia 
was all gentleness and love to him,— for 
she felt that he was still her fether,— but 
these made little impression on a heari 
which hourly seemed to become more 
ossified. To her the false pride which 
debased his spirit was too familiarly exhi- 
bited. Yot sometimes this love and gen- 
tleness would subdne even his heart 0f 
pride. When he saw her weeping bit- 
terly — ^her hands clasped in most unfeigned 
sorrow — ^when he heard her implore him 
to bestow kind words upon her, and en- 
treat pardon for the involuntary crime of 
being a woman, he would cease his re- 
proaches, and looking with tenderness 
and admiration on the grac^ul form bent 
in humble entreaty before him, would 
forget his wrath, press a fathers kiss 
upon her brow, and abruptly leave the 
apartment. 

In fact, he did love Olympia. Not, 
indeed, with pure, paternal love— for all 
the father was lost in the son whose youth- 
ful remains, long since, he had committed 
to the grave— but he loved her becaim 
she was a being of whose beauty, grace, 
and attractions he felt very proud. On 
that account he obliged her to accompany 
him wherever he went— on that account 
he had refused the richest offeis which 
the admiring nobles of Austria and Itoly 
had made* With him pride was the first 
and the last; that passion made him 
hibit the daughter who, but for that, 
might have wasted her bloom in the soli- 
tude of a convmit. WMl© she was with 
him— the oh^t of universal admiration 
— ^his pri^ was gratified, for she was ifo. 
Rmnaiifc with me yet a little longeui’* 
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he would say to her, it will be time 
enough for you to wed when 1 am gone*** 

At Dieppe he plunged yet deeper than 
ever into excesses, alike unsuited to his 
years and his declining health. To the 
wine-cup and the fatal attractions of the 
gaming-table he devoted the night: in 
the morning it was his wont to bathe in 
the sea, and thus recruit his strength for 
the renewed carousals of the evening. It 
chanced one morning, when the sea was 
more boisterous, and his frame more ener- 
vated than usual, being overpowqjred by a 
monstrous wave, he was dashed, fainting 
and breathless, on the beach. The next 
rush of the tide would have borne him 
out into the midst of the eddying current, 
without the power of existence, if a young 
man, who happened to be bathing near 
the spot, had not dashed forward and res- 
cued him. Foscarini, on his recovery, 
recognised his preserver as a young officer 
in the Austrian service whom he had 
known at Vienna, and whose attentions 
to Olympia had caused him serious unea- 
siness. Yet he owed his life to this gen- 
tleman now: so, when the young Ger- 
man asked permission to wait upon the 
marcpiis at the hotel, to inquire after his 
health, common courtesy dictated an as- 
sent, however cold, to the request. 

The young German was in love with 
(>lyinpia more than ever; but he was now 
too expert in the ways of the world to be- 
tray that love, as he once before had 
done. He met and accosted Olympia 
without trepidation, and the received him 
without much embarrassment; he had 
paid hei the usual compliments of society 
with every politeness, and she returned 
them in the same unsuspicious manner. 
From all this Foscarini did not doubt 
that although the youtig man once en- 
tertained a passion for his daughter, its 
very hopelessness had caused its cure 
long since. Accordingly, the coldness 
with which he receiv^ him was soon 
dissipated ; and, in less than a month, 
who such fnends as the Marquis Angelo 
Foscarini and Stephen Uterclio ! By 
degrees, the marquis had formed an at- 
tachment for the young man, — made him 
his confidant,— revealed to him the secret 
cause of his reckless mode of life, and laid 
open to him all that bitterness of heart 
which he vainly attempted to hide from 
the world beneath the mask of gaiety* 
In a word, Stephen soon knew all his 
past and present life. His baffledt hopes— 


his secret sorrows— his undying regrets — 
his deep remorse at times — ^talent and 
wealth thrown away — all were unhidden 
from this young man. 

To him, also, Olympia revealed all 
that she knew. Long since, — ^when they 
first met at Vienna, — she had given her 
heart to Stephen Uterclio. Its chief 
wish now was to draw her father from the 
debasing pursuits which confirmed his 
ill health, and were hourly wrecking ’ his 
fortunes. With this hope she eagerly 
proposed a plan, by which the marquis 
might be detached from his vicious habits : 
it was a most innocent conspiracy of the 
two lovers against the marquis, — a plot 
to seduce him back to the paths of honour 
and virtue. 

Stephen had become so tiecessaiy 
to the marquis, that he spent every 
evening in his company. He hu- 
moured his eagerness for play, and, in 
consequence, became one of the most 
adventurous gamblers in Dieppe. The 
end was thaf; in one month he had lost to 
Foscarini whatever money he could com- 
mand. He told this to Olympia, who 
was well pleased to find that her father, 
at least while he was winning Stephen’s 
money, could not lose his own. She 
supplied her lover with money, which, 
with his usual bad luck, he lost, 
more he lost, the better was the marquis 
pleased with him ; — ^for Foscarini — once 
the rival of princes and the pride of courts — 
could now be excited only by the heated 
fiusli of wine, — could find happiness only 
in winning that gold, which had once* 
been the slave* of his will, and now was 
the ruler of his heart. But at last the* 
fickle goddess, Fortune, deserted her 
recent favourite. 

There is a continental game called' 
brelan, of which the marquis was pas- 
sionately fond. He apprised Stephen 
of his predilection, and the German lost 
no time in discovering that it was the most 
interesting game in the world. Up to 
this time he had lost above ten thousand 
louis, when, one evening, he came to 
Foscarini with his mind fixed on his 
course of action. He brought fifty hniis 
with liim — aU that he could procure. 
This money came from Olympia, — it was 
the whole which she could give. Her 
allowance from her father was spllendid, 
and it had been tlie lovers’ plot to keep 
the marquis at play with Stephen alone. 
They expected that at last Stephen 



would bavo an eqtiSa Isbare of luck. But 
they were dtnguiue in their hopes. 
Instead of alternate good fortune, which 
while it amused the marquis would really 
not diminish his wealth, Stephen had a 
constant run of ill luck. When he had 
taken the last fifty louis from Olywapia, 
his words were, ‘‘Fortune has foiled 
our good intentions. One triaI,~one 
more trial: if I lose this, I shall play 
no more. I shall demand you in mar- 
riage; and should Foscarini refuse his 
assent, you see me no more in this life.*’ 
Olympia tenderly embraced him* She 
shed many tears at his departure, for she 
dreaded that her father would reject the 
suit of her lover, and she knew Stephen 
well enough to dread tliat he would keep 
his resolution of never again seeing her. 

The evening glided on, and, at last, 
cards came in. They sat down to play. 
Stephen and Foscarini were opponents, 
as usual. At the same table with them 
'Were two planters from the Havannah, 
the captain of an English merchantman, 
and a Parisian banker. Stephen com- 
menced with ten louis stake followed 
stake, and in a very short rime he had 
only ten louis remaining. He was full 
'of agitation. Foscarini, never dreaming 
of the near approach of his youi^ friend 
to utter poverty, rallied him upon the 
lowness of his stakes. With a trembling 
hand he placed the remainder of his 
money upon the table. Fortune favoured 
him with a pair-royal of kings, and he 
won a hundred louis frpm the Parisian 
banker. Luck continued, and by five 
the next morning he had gained 200,000 
piastres ; the banker had won 80,000 ; 
the Englishman, 20,000; and each of 
the planters 5,000. Fosemrmi hod lost 
the whole / The party separated, after 
agreeing to resume the game at night. 

Night came— the morning’s play was « 
child’s play in comparison to that which 
now came on. It wouW be tedious to 
trace the gradual lo^es .of the marquis* 
He lost all that he possessed. First went 
his ancestral palace at Genoa— then his 
Florentine casino— ^|;iis country-house by 
the banks of the Brerita— his Romp 
villas — his Jewals-paB, all weie , lost ir- 
recoverably* ' Yet hii iplayed on, until 
day dawned and^ awoke, him to a sense 
all that he had Iqst — of the utter rnin he 
had made. iThe pale beams of the 
morning struck In tr^ougjb the crevices 
and played upon ihe wall, in striking 
VoL. V.— No. 2! 


control; widi t^e dim lipit qf! Sie'exjpir- 
ing tajpers* Of the slxjpfaj|;em who had 
home part in the , deep p«?-y of the night, 
four resembled marble statues rathet than 
human living beings. The gold was 
piled up as mountains^ — bonds and 
contracts lay there in confusion, and they 
sat amidst them, still and statue-like, 
the unaccustomed excitement of play 
having actually rendered them mute and 
motionless with astonishment at the for- 
tunes there lost and won. 

Stephen and the marquis alone retained 
the power of spirit, action, utterance*?— 
Most fearfully appalling was the expres- 
sion of the old man’s countenance, when, 
at last, he found himself stripped of every 
thing. Fixing his blood-shot eyes upii 
Stephen, who had won nearly rour-fitths 
of all that had been lost, he said, in e 
tone which sounded like the menping 
mutterings of a thunder-storm, “ Sir, all 
that I have is yours. I trust you will h® 
a most gentle creditor. These gentlemen 
have won a very trifle ; but you— houses, 
lands, jewels, gold— all, even to the very 
chairs we sit on, are passed from me.— 
At this moment, you, without moving 
from your seat, may say, perhaps will 
say, ‘ Old man, depart from my presence 
— ^from my house T ” 

“ But allow me — ” 

“ Allow wie, sir, to speak. I have lost 
my* we4th — all ; but my years and these 
grey hairs may yet entitle me to be heard. 
Perhaps you wish for my absence I You 
may wish to count over your new wealth. 

You may 

“ Indeed, sir, " 

“ Again, I say, let me speak. I think 
we met at Vienna ? I think, young man, 
that on pne occasion I gave you to un- 
derstand that your attentions to my daugh- 
ter were not acceptable to me ?” 

“ My good sir, ** ! 

“ You loved my daughter then* Deny 
it not. I hcatu you swear^ on your 
knees, to, love her alwi^ I had the 
power then to say, and I did say, , ‘ Love 
hernoC But you did love her^ Did 
you not ?” , * , 

“ 1 thought so* , Do you love herstill ? 
Speak with your lips what your cheeks 
changing hues. a,l^ady pU me. Young 
man, 4b you jove ;iny daughter still ?” . 
“ As Hove myjife/* 

“ It is wqR* . I have one stake left* I 
WtLI* PLAY YOU POR MY DAUGHTER !” 




faadf $uixim ofi th^^ feet a|^ 

tedSlimeat, ati4 |t Hfm evident, 

f^om their loais, thit ^ejr did not wish 
Stephen tp j^lajr. The y^tig man’$ feee 
lighted up with a most joyous exj^essioii s 
he attempted to throw ipto the 

aims of tbenisx^ids, but nothing (sm^ld 
surpass with wbieh be was tvh 

pulsed. StUh not neeo^ng Ibal^ his 
success had dhaei^ miii ts^.aanost bit- 
ter enemy, Stejph^sn 0tereUo drew him*' 
self up tp his lull with equal pride, 

and ki ap earnest tone replied to Fi^cs^ 
rini, — Sir* if you wi|l have fee for a 
son-in-law, here, at this momefe, 1 hum^ 
bly say, in the presence of these gentle- 
men, tidLo back all that cha;!|Ge has rohbed 
you of. I fear, faowevesyi dhat I en^pat 
m vaim*" . ^ 

Indeed you do,'* aiwwered the mar- 
quis, passionately. 

There was a pause for some minutes. 

Well, then/' said Stephen with calm- 
ness, ** I accept your proposal. I will 
stake any sum you think proper to 
fia.'' 

The bystanders uttered a murmur of 
horror. Foscartni glanced at them wt& 


atS^wer/ , ^ I/':*, v, . 

««|nfealb^! ; 

who^ ^d^ rtith golj^, fee iilmutd^rt- 
ii^, whether 1 have ifeihing I Look 
at ifemr own spoils tiea^d beiorh you, 
and ufih I have lost 1 Thitfe 

that I have sold my daugbt^ as a gam- 
bler's last stake — that I forfeited my 

honour — ^that I have wmcked my own 
self-«steem, and say whether 1 have lost 
nothing. Not a word t Think not that 
1 mean to excite your coEmpassion. Thank 
Qod, a Foscarini need not yet stoop so 
low as that. Np, if my manner — ^if my 
tears say sd, then my manner and my 
tears belie me.” With these words he 
quitted the apartment# 

Stephen was left alone. It was eleven 
in the forenoon. He collected all the 
contracts which the marquis ^ had drawn 
out, threw them on the hearth, and burned 
them to ashes. He then wrote a note to 
Olympia, informing her of what had oc- 
curred, and how he had thus released the 
marquis from all his obligations. His 
cheek was feverish, and he strolled out 
towards the beacK in hopes that the 
fresh sir frmn the sea might cool it. 


stem contempt : he looked at the cards 
before him, and replied to Stephen, 
Whatever you pfe^e.” 

A,gain there was an awful pause# ** 
will stake against your daughter all tftat' 
I have here wtm feom you— «11 that 1 
possess besides in the wprid, even to the 
expectancy of the heritage which my Es- 
ther may bequeath to me.** 

It is well,"' said the marqiids. 

They sat^dews# The marquis threw 
his faami of cards: H was u pair-royal of 
aces. Stephen displayed, me same# The 
carils were llfelt agion; Tim mmqula 
showed a pair-royal cf tuns r in Stepneil^ 
hand were the four kings# ThC ghihe 
is yours !" was fevolufeailty fxck^ed 
by the bystanders# ^Tlmgameisyou:^!" 
echoed me maxqufe in a Calm tone i it 
was the mdamesa of dc«f fife#. 

Fearful that somufeeudffeseeimiid^ 
ensue, the bystanders prepared to dfeferl. 
But, at the mpment of taking feWm of 
the marquis, feeypaus 04 --^tifefetlier, 
who had just lost his dfed. on the tiwe 
a card, was subfifeed to tefe8H-4ll0 rich 
man was on a levei with jfee bag^fe# 
&ephen drew near end ^4 riSh 
uH hm wofend hkfetijese^ dtoxlnfe- 
quuf, comfMfe ail fem hfet^^fed ' 


Soarcely had he advanced fifty paces, 
when he feund himself in the midst of a 
dense crowd# Some labourers were car- 
rying on a Utter a mmi who had just been 
rescuofil from the wav^ by the fishermen. 
It was Foscarini, who, maddened by his 
losses, had cast himself in the sea. 

A few weeks afl^ this, BtOphen Uter- 
cUo was entering his hotel, on his return 
fr^om a fashionable rotkfe, when the por- 
ter informed him that two persons were 
in hfs apartments, and (it now being 
midnight/ had been waiting for him there 
fiar Some rime* He ascended the stairs, 
end Sap^the luarquis and bis daughter. 
» <* t>oid>tIess, itQr presence here at so 

unseasonable an bbur surprises you, sir,’* 
said Fdfeirife driilferatel^ However, 
ririsiiderriewmiwtitovet^ sooner 

or later. Gdindrifeg bets, you know,” 
added he, with a bittmr smile, muribe 
paid# 8k| yon havwwmi my daughter. 
She ib hfeif— I brfegberto you# fhave 
np feiqe to cpndud her hither. She 
fSidkmfei tof free wfll# Did 

you not, Diymjpia f ” 

He spfeto with a cold snemr upon his 
lip# His daughter could hot answer fbr 
her tears# ' 

Afesf a Kttle pause^ ho resuOlodi^ 1 



. '4M|m 


iit^ tAb^^m^ * #ilb;'‘ { 

toI never eek^bidedige yijfiii ee 
lavi^. Ybtt ^ ii«>t ef treble Wood-— At 
letii3i not of ^ucll Wood as mjgkiniAte 'vriliii 
a f'oscarinL Ifour OiytiipU can only bo 
yours at my death t tor ipy s^iJtej she will 
not be so befor6*t4or her own, she will 
never be your tnistress. However, she 
is yours* You will perceive, fait sir, 
that there is something to play for 
yet” ^ ‘ ^ . 

Having thus spoken, he arose from his 
seat, and deliberately locked the door of 
the apartment. This being doiie, he 
threw the key through the '^ndow into 
the strfeet. Now for revonge 1” he ex- 
claimed, in a terrible tone, and with the 
fiery glance of the maniac. He produced 
a pair of pistols. ** Mark ine !— both of 
these weapons are unload6d4 They are 
alike. 1 will load one : we will coUiound 


one, Ana o^raw ml w/lnf iaiiie 
mefiftent \ tHere^tb# ti I^kded 
now. If I slay you, dly daugtii^ WArHs 
to me : if you kfll me, Olympia ftiay wed 
her father’s inurderer, if she wiU-” 

Stephen attempted to speaks and rose 
to call for assistance. “ Advance but one 
step— utter but one word,” shrieked the 
infuriated old man, « and I fire this {ds- 
tol into mV daughter’s heart.” 

He made Stephen take a seat imme- 
diately opposite to him — so dose that 
their frees almost touched. Olympia lay 
on the ground in a swoon. Each took a 
pistol— at a aiven word the loaded wea- 
pon Was discoarged — --4 

R. 8* M; 

[The cireumstanee on which the above 
stoiy is founded, is related in French, by 
M. A. Luchet, as having actually occur- 
red.] 


SteUof ou Le Doi^tem Noir* By Count ALVnnb de VtoKV- 


^ This celebrated French Work was re- 
viewed in our Magasine more than 
eighteen months back, when its plan 
was described; subsequently, it has been 
reviewed by Blackwood,” and some ex- 
tracts were transiated, illustrative of the 
French revolution. 

We are induced to give the following 
extract, which has not been before the 
English public, as it is descriptive of the 
fashions of the last centuiy— a style of 
dress that is gaining ground rapidly in 
the present day 

** Mademoiselle de Coulangcfs Was reclin- 
ing one day, at l^unon, aftetdittner, on a 
couch of tapestry, her head towards the 
chimney and her feet towards the window. 
The king (LeUfr the Fifteenth)^ was ntpdtihg 
on another sofa, in a situatfrn pmoimly the 
reverse— his feet todrards Rie ^imhey and 
head towards the WiitidoW. J^ofr ih^SS dis- 
tinguished persdnagi^ wM frill drmsed-^ 
he in ted heds And silk stockings; she In 
slippers, with heels Hbm hmhes hi|fr , m[id 
goId.clocked atodEhigs. Finlhfr. ltd Was ha- 
bited in a^ur-blao ^etsuilitfihe,adjOnfrd 
with eoutt lii^toand 
robe : he jmSam ana 
and poWddrea^rnd hql^g 4 wm itiMm 
hand and Sidhidthw k In frbf 
hand ahd ydwimig.*’ 

(Here Stella ^ett ashamed of 
ing recumbent uzt^r hie ddhopy, mi kftt 
upright) 


^ Tbe sun entered the room in full splen- 
dour, for it was not three hours past noon ; 
its rays were blue, for they passed through 
grand curtains of that colour. There were 
four very high windows, and four very long 
blue rays, each of which formed a sort of 
Jacob's ladder, in which moved incessantly 
myriads of golden atoms, like spirits ascend- 
ing and^ descending ; &ere the beautiful 
Mademofiselie de Coulanges was indolently 
watching. 

iShe was at once the prettiest, the weak- 
est, the tendercst, and the least known of all 
the favourites of Louis the Fifreenth. A 
most lovely person that MademoiseUe de 
Coulanges. 1 will not undertake to say that 
^e had a soul, because i never heard her 
say ^y thing that could copfinn such an 
assertion, and that was the very reason why 
her Ibasierlav^hersowri}. AhdVrhi^itt 
fte world was a tou) wanted for at Trianon ? 
Not to meditam ncnodr, mmoiVe, prin- 
edttcalSdh, ddlfrthorifioes, fenrily fe- 
gfol#, fours for the fhthm, and de^^pt for 
one's scAf. All those litanies of a virtuous 
education as 8h Qfti wmeiqriodad in the 
emrufting atmo^^eof a eaun.” 

is ona nf tko most intelleelual 
diahgpios tho fisir faniterify was Asr 
kll01mtnhohi^^ ^ 

b » Ak { rire; do yon ihlnh iSat Odd wni 
dvmpaftoime?’ 

He is so my 

ip. «*«|Mi4ra 
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JSruychpa^ieL (^rGeogmxpfy* 


^ Ob 9 ye$, ma belle, you contrive etiquette of tbie l^oort minuet uras never to 
do that, for you are so good^neJtured*’ turn ber back to fhefauUml, in whiob the 

* Wfaat unh^py results from my good king was supposed to be seated* But ibis 
education atSt. cfyrf’ was the most dijSIcttlt she had e?er 

**^yery good one; all your oompaniofus undertaken in her ^fe; and once, in the 
are weil married, and So shall you be in midst of ber monmuvies, she became so en* 
time.’ , , tangled in her own dr^ery, that, in a dt of 

“ ‘ Ah ! my poor mother will . die ; my impatience, she tore oil the long train of a 
conduct will kill her.’ court robe that she had taken such pride, a 

** * She shall be a marchioness ; and, if few minutes before, Jn making circulate 
that is not enough to keep her alive, she round and round the room. To console 
.shall be a duchess with a iaoourei.’ * herself for this affliction, she began the 

“ ‘ Ah ! sire, you are very generous ; but plea»ng occupation of dressing for the day 
heaven — ’ anew, and habited herself in a new suit — a 

“ ‘ I never saw it fitter or clearer than' robe of brocaded azure-coloured silk, with 
this morning since the 1st of last June*’ gaudy little rosettes all over the corset, 
“ Thus were the pleadinw of coiisdeiioe wingr8ontheback,^acarj«ois(quiver)on 
stifled in the hosom of this young and most each djoulder, and a ^mond butterfly 
guileless of all sinners. Nerer was there a «“ong the powder of her hair, 

disposition of moie unruffled sweetness; and This was c^led Psyche ; and the costume 
she passed day after day without being dis- named Diaim the huntress, and was the 
turbed by a single thdug1it,or the.shadow of height of the fashion. . . , , 

one. She never troubled licmelf as to what , “ Now some mali^ant court wit had de- 
female favourites had preceied ormigbt sue- clared that, though Mad^oiselle de Cou- 
ceed her ; she never felt a pang of jealousy^ langes had beautiful eyes, they were odd ones, 
('r entertained a thought of melancholy. both were not of the same shape and co- 
When the king did not visit, hor* she amused Nothing ^n be more unjust ; they 

herself with dressing, powdering, and friz- languishing softness, of the shape 

zling her hair ; and that great occupation of almond, and both exactly ulike ; they 

the day being finished, she gravely admired never been known to sh^ a tear but 

herself for some time, then made a grimace once, and that was when M. Dorat de Cu- 
iii the glass, showed her teeth, smiled, and kieps, a great bpte of a dragoon-oflicer,. 
bit her Ups, pricked the Ungers of her maid kicked her cat, Zulme. ^ese dark almond- 
with a hair-pin, and burned all her paptU shape eyes were half closed under long white 
lottes one by one; then, with the playful eyelids, that cast a slight shadow over her 
folly of a little child, she would put rouge pink cheeks; her lips were rather cherry than 
on her nose and patches on her eyelids; coial-culoured ; her bosom and neck the 
then, in an excitement of spirits, she tottered perfection ol white and blue ; and her waist 
round the room on her hi A heels, and every so tightly laced, that a child of twelve years 
one must have wondered to have seen her scarcely needed both hands to span it; 
little feet move so fast with such impedi- indeed, n did not seem thicker than the 
moots as were about thmri ; slie would then united stalks of an enormous nosegay, which 
make a piroueteb in the middle of the room, ®ke wore at the eemttire. Then she had 

which inflated her dress till it looked like a white hands, with a dimple at each 

balloon, and then she laughed tin she could joint, and round elbows, veiled with lace 
not stand. Once, in a dav of more serious ruffles of tentiers. • , u 

occupation, she practised ifancij^ a minuet Such is the portrait of a rrenen court 
with lappei^ and a long traih. Tiie point of beau^ of the last century. 

EmydUipeBdm of Geography^ Part 4; By Hugh Murray, Esq. Longman & Co. 

The contents of the fottrtit number of publications of the kind ; it has, likewise, 

this excellent work conifNi^ an epi- mai^ other attracllpAs. The maps are 

tomised account of the English counties smafi ;* but that delict is ciiviated by the 
and their capitals, t}lustntte4, hy wood^ nam^ being refeir^ by numbers to a 
cuts of the cathedrals iindpijndpal build* printed list* Thus inconvenience of 
ings. The third chapter is devoted to folded sheets is obviated; and each map 
Scotland, its particulw geography and being a wood-cut, is incmomted with 
g^|||fO^, and a descriptioii of the counties the printmg of the Ufokk. This is a great 
therein. The fourth chapter le^ us in advantage for young who, t&ing 

like manner through Ireland. , 'Hie fifth th^t |^gn^j>hical jBrotta ' large at- 
is commenced with the geogiAphy wd lasses^ wlH be glad to study from the vo- 
map of IVance. The geology df tMs work . lutne which wiH not be -Imble to the de- 
al^ renders it s^^^or to gU freemijnt of Jblded maps* ; . 






EARLY SCENES REVISITED. 


BT 6. R. CARTER. 

Row beautiful in Memory, whan she bids 
The spirits of the spectrsl past assume 
1‘beir wonted light and loveliness! — To me 
Her images convey a voiceless charm, 

Which, like the spring that gushed from Horob's rock. 
Breathes Ufa upon the heart. 

Upon the deep— I gaze upon the deep — 

Whe)!e Englatid’s oak leviathans are moor’d ; 

Within whose walls the fatal thunders sleep. 

That won submission from the tyrant’s sword. 

The sunlit hills and corn-fields are restored 
In all their rich profusion to mine eye ; 

And, as the streams a gurgling sound afford, 

The echoes of the ancient woods reply. 

And, mellow'd hy the winds, in distadce softly die. 

How sweet to muse upon the vale beneath! 

The breeze of Evening wantons with the flow’rs, 

And heaven ne’er wafted more delightful breath, 
Dispensing coolness o’er these gentle hours. 

The gifts of Nature are the noblest dow’ra 
For sage or poet — lo! the giant trees 

Exult like Titans, conscious of their pow’rs, 

And calmly sleep the blue expansive seas. 

How vain the toil of art to picture scenes like these I 

When Poesy attunes the thoughtful heart 
To feelings beauteous as some holy dream, 

At her command what kindred phantoms start 
To life and memory in the poet’s theme ; 

And those who quaff from her Pierian stream 
The draughts that immortality coufer, 

Should keep with proper reverenpe and esteem 
The sacred gifts assigned to them by her, 

And at her shrine alone remain a worshipper. 

What peaceful harmony pervades the scene 
On which mine eye dilates : — the distant sound 

Of lofty woods, that crown tlie bills with green, 

Is scarcely broken by the winds around ; 

From bank to bank the joyful waters bound, 

Tinged with the hue which summer skies infuse; 

Oh! surely on this quiet spot of ground. 

The meditative spirit of the Muse 
A fitting haunt for her imaginings might choose. 

And here the heart may dedicate its song 
To subjects worthy ot its hallowed strings; 

And raise the sotil above the sensual throng, 

Who dim the light of Virtue’s Seraph-wiu^. 

The purest impulse of devotion springs 
Amid the fervour of the votive strain ; 

How beautiful is genius! when H brin|^ 

The fctfms which Death has bound in icy chain^ 
Before >onr eyes in all their loveliness again. 


KRASINSSJ; 01^, MODERN SCENtS IN POLAND. 


(ChmcUML fiwn page 8a.> 


From this ni^ht forward I almost lived 
at the Koreclu palace: for if a Single 
day passed that I did not present 
a visit from Count Adrian^ or a billet 


full of playful rep^isfaes from Natal^ 
never failed, to give the most l^t- 
te^ng jroof that \my absence was &lt« 
Count Kmreefci’s deportment was that of a 




father towards a beloved 
tibn bo often bea^^ mei ^nd 
aoinotimea I thought he used Jtbe ferth 
Mdth ade<^er emjpfhasia than bdunged 
tnoroly to friendship- At ttoseiiieiiiblits 
my heajtt beat with a gtrongcfr pdls&tian, 
a glow cajotie upon wy cbeeh* and ^ 4ina- 
ncss to iny wes,— for he spoke in the 
presence or Natalia I 
The often expressed wish of my father^ 
that I should mariy 4 Polish woman» 
which had hitherto appoated to me but 
as words of cpurse, I now %idly chensbed) 
as a bliss ^oater than , I had hitherto 
dared to indulge. In the diay dreams of 
my boyish fancy, I had never veiy clearly 
understood my father’s ol|ject in sending 
me to Poland : I was ^ be devoted to 
my countiy/’ but how when J knew 
not. A vague notion thbit I whs to enter 
the army sometimes ei^sed my mind; 
and in a conversation iirfth Poskcwics^ 
whom, in compliance with Count Ko- 
reckis advice, I treated with a semblance 
of friendliness, while I avoided a ^eater 
intimacy, I had, however, unwarily let 
fall some hints of such a design. He 
caught up my words, spoke to me repeat- 
edly on the subject, and more than once 
expressed some surprise, that, after several 
weeks* residence in Warsaw, I had not 
mken the necessary measures for my pur- 
pose. One morning I met Poskewics at 
the comer of the street, in which the 
Hass Polski Kawa was situate, the ooffee- 


ift^ igrhpm ^efere 

morning wi» spen^ and contra^ to 
his i hsual^ custom, he left us, merely 
remind^g. W that I was to sup with 
Katalia. 

When I entered the saloon, in which 
the staepst and Natalia sat with Adrip, 
a strange feeling of heaviness, almost in- 
deed of dejection, came over me. I had 
just quitted a scene of tumultuous gaiety, 
an unwilling partaker of the mirth around 
nie, and now all was sombre and still. 
The large saloon, occupied by only three 
figures, and dimly lighted, looked gloom- 
ily; and the air of the two counts was 
more serious than usual: Natalia was 
pale, seemed agitated, and, contrary to her 
usual custom, she scarcely spoke a word* 
The servants brought the supper, and 
removed it again untouched. A some- 
thing seemed to weigh heavily on every 
bosom, and there was a deep silence- 
The count himself had been the first to 
speak, he had been walking about the 
salpon for some time; at length he came 
up to me, and touched my shoulder. 

<< Krasinski,** said he — - 1 started. 

Adrian tells me,’* continued the count, 
“ that it is your intention to enter the 
Russian ariny.” 

“ The Russian army!” said I, assu- 
redly not, but the Polish.” 

‘‘ The Polish army!” repeated the 
count, with a bitter smile, where is it, 
when it owns a Russian master?” 


house frequented by every true Pole : 
Count R!oreiMiiad inieoduced me there, 
as Adrian had jestingly informed me he 
would. Poskewics spoke to me for i^ome 
time on indifferent subjects, probably to 
throw me off my ^a^d, and then sud- 
denly inq^ed it f did mean to an- 
nounce my intention in the proper 
quarter,** the grand dutjke s4)f0ut 

to leave Warsaw in a few 4 aya? 

1 was embamssed, he4tati^ and arid 
something about ^ waiting fnriher direc- 
tions from my father* lb ^smiled sig- 
nificantly, as I thought, and Simt np more- 
I relieved mys^ as as t ponld 
from hfr import^ate Inqidrips, and 
hastened bom^ i^ber© I fbund 
WiuUng for me, to whom I r^m ;wiiat 
had passed bettreoto, 

self- Adrian listened witti^ a Jasn of 
that eye whose l^nt^%es fer pyOr don- 
tradlemd the lievhy 4^ tlku he 

ms 


^ The difference is but nominal, 1 ad- 
mit,” replied I ; ** but be that as it may, 
I can scarcely say it is my intention to 
enter either. In fact, I have no inten- 
tions ; or they abide my father’s will.” 

Your father sent you to Poland, that 
you might be devoted to the service of 
your fatherland. Some would tell you, 
jtbis end would be accomplished by en- 
rolling yourself among the guards of the 
so ciuled sovereign of Poland. Bui I 
teH you never f — j^r young arm must be 
raised ip a more rightedus cause — ^that 
is j^e will of yodt frther. Come nearer, 
$timfob4Us,** said tlie sta^t, in a voice 
mwOred m&ost to a whisper, but with 
deeper energy of mann^ : ,7 bme, in this 
city, prostrate as it appem, 'some lovers 
of tWr . mm who 

havp sirpto never to taab repose till 
Is frqed from the of aforeign 
In de^ed, of thp jbaldos #atch- 
latapsa of the goves^dnenh defianpe iff 

yiumhet imd of its epiei^ 

wb saerM bhhd has established and trill 





if$ i^ose bia 

pltahed. mil y*>u be ub? Wbafc 
ybt^ fienUmetitB are, I ipow alreacfy ; 
an4 tot your father's, look here^ ** 

Count Korecki 4rew from his bosom 
the letter I had brought with me from 
Prussia, and desired me to hold it to a 
eandle. I did so, and in the mav|^ I 
saw these words written in secret ink, in 
very small characters, which I recognised 
immediately as my lather's, — Consider 
Count Korecki as ray representative, and 
as such obey him; we are in M things 
agreed," 

“ From your childhood you have been 
destined to this holiest of causes,” pur- 
sued the count. “ Your youth alone 
prevented greater frankness on the part 
of your father.” The count was silent 
for some moments ; I grasped his hand 
in emotion too great for utterance: at 
length I articulated, “ Admit me of your 
brotherhood ; I, too, am a Pole.” 

* “ You have yet more to hear,” added 
the count, in a voice tremulous with fcel- 
ing: “ your father and 1 have been fnends 
from our birth— we would fain draw the 
bands yet closer. If the hand of a lovely 
and virtuous girl, sprung from a noble 
race, can reward the sacrifice demanded 
of you, Natalia is yours, when happier 
times allow yoti to claim my promise. 

What my feelings at that moment were 
1 cannot explain. 1 recollect that 1 threw 
myself, choaked and speechless, on the 
bosom of my second father, where Na- 
talia hung weeping with emotion scarcely 
less than my own, and that in the wild 
transjport of the moment I dared to press 
my bps to hers. Would that I had died 
at that happy moment* 

The staeost arose from his scat. He 
held the hand of Natalia clasped in mine ; 
once more he united us in his paternal 
embrace, and solemnly blessed his chil- 
dren. 

“Now leave u£g, Stanislaus/' said he; 
“ remember how deep a reqHinsibifity 
rests on your discretion : in a few days 
you will accompany Adrian to France, 
on an important mission. Yoixr bride 
remains with me.” 

I remained on the morning following 
that memorable night seclumsd in my 
apartment, stretished upon a sdfe, 
deavouring in vain by cerporc^ inaeditm 
to procure something Jike W 
apkit My br am stiU wfaiitM with im 


tuthuit dodflictln* feel- 

ings. In smtd my promfoed Mppi- 
a foeting of paimul an^ty vnos 
predominant in my mind, when 1 thmipti 
of the crisis that was approacljfaig^ Mf 
heart alternately swelled with the prom 
cqnsoioosness of my destiny a sharer in 
the glorious work of Poland’s freedom,— ^ 
the husband of Natalia! And yet when I 
thought of my own unworthiiiess, my 
youth, my incapacity, my inexperience, 
my spirits foiled me. Could Count Ko- 
recki really deem me worthy to be asso- 
ciated with himself, and all that was most 
noble and brave in my country ? Natalia 
mine— mine the boy, the stranger, the 

unknown to fame 1 She, my superior in 
ail things — ^in the full pride and glory of 
her unequalled beauty, could she subdue 
her loftiness to me — did she really love, 
or was she but a willing sacrifice on the 
altar of her country ? At the thought of 
this, a pang like that of death shot through 
my bosom, — it was but momentary. I 
brought neither weight nor infinence to 
the cause. A simple individual, without 
rank or experience, I was not worth pur- 
chasing at so costly a price. Natalia love 
me, unworthy as I was ? It was to her 
nreference alone I owed the promise of 
that precious hand! I yielded up my 
whole soul to the intoxication of that 
belief, and it was all the happiness I was 
fated to enjoy I 

About a week after this event, as sat 
alone, my mind still wrapt in delicious 
dreams, the door opened, and Poske- 
wic* presented his unwelcome features. 
1 had not seen him since we had met in 
the street, and disturbed as I was, to be 
intruded on at such a moment, I scarcely 
sought to conceal how disagreeable 1 felt 
the interruption. 

He did not, or would not perceive my 
coldness, but accosted me with his ilsual 
show of friendship. Almost the first 
words on hts Ups were a congratulation 
on ray engagement to the Countess Na- 
talia Koteckl. He took care afoo to in- 
form me, that he was accpfolntiiid vritb my 
vmts to Ae nadinrial^offee-beuse. “ You 
are in die way to occupy a position in 
soefoty, as elevated as your merit de- 
serves,” said he; fortune woes you with 
Open arms; seixe on the auspicious mo- 
ment, and yoo may command, yuur own 
destitiy.”^ . 

He padSecjl a to allow afo tfoie 

(0 weigh Ids tifisiiti ften 
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with an air of friendly caiitibri—^^ IpnJ; 
you Bxe young^rery young: at your age 
It is hardly to be expected that you should 
elude or even suspect every snare that 
may be laid for you. There are temp- 
tations almost irresistible to youth: 
there are some people who would think 
no sacrifice too great to gaiti a proposed 
end* 

“ There are some such,” said I, for- 
getting my caution, in the unconquerable 
disgust tms man’s glossing excited* 

There are soipe, who would sacrifice 
honour, truth, prostitute the name of 
friendship, to attain an end as shameful 
in this instance, as the means were in<^ 
famous.’* 

The command of countenance Pos- 
kowicz possessed was reUily wonderful^ 
perhaps he despised my; boyish indis- 
cretion too much to take 'any notice of 
it, and went on as if he had received no 
interruption* 

“ I know there are people who speak 
of me in terms 1 might well blush to 
deserve; you must have met with many 
to whom 1 am so indebted.” 

By this time, having recollected my- 
self, 1 made a sign of dissent. 

Pardon me, my young friend,” he 
said, if I doubt even your veracity on 
this point* I know perfectly well what 
is said of me, and despise it. AH I ask 
of you , is, to give yourself the trouble of 
observing what passes around you.” 

Thb I readily promised- 

** Well, then, * r^oined my visiter, 
with a smi^e of peculiar meaning, you 
must have observed on what footing I 
stand with your dearest friend — if I dared 
make so presumptuous an assertion, 1 
should say^I am not, the i^orst received 
by your lovely bride.” 

This v^as* too much: 1 could ivith 
difficulty refrain from bestowing on him 
the chastisement he merited* 

“ If I were really the person I am re- 
presented,” pursued Poskewicz, ‘‘you 
could hariily please your friends bettor 
than by confiding in me. Only open 
your eyes, and you cannot fiut to trace 
the com^aion ^ all this^ I am not 
going to play the traUor, Wt opinpassibn 
for the son of niy friend indiices me to 
say thus much. 1 kupw pb^tiyely that 
many of %ese ardent s^enwhg 
aie plajang a do^le gamu. Many ; 
talk the loudest ,cfcfge 
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hold out the hand of fellp^hip to foen 
such as you, and in the nexy fo^ment'iue 
in communication with the secret agents, 
who may be found,” added the seipent 
with a half smile, even in the national 
coffee-house. If their schemes are threat- 
ened with failure, they will be the first 
traitors. I know my countrymen better 
than you do ; the Poles are false and art- 
ful* Such men as yourself are made to 
be their prey,— young, fieiy, unsuspicious, 
and in love I Oh, credit me, the Poles 
are a treacherous race !” 

His last words raised my disgust to 
the highest pitch. ** 1 believe, 8»r, you 
are a Pole,” said I, looking fixedly at 
him. 

“ I feel how keen a reproof your words 
imply,” said he, without showing any 
embarrassment ; “ but I can readily for- 
give you. Suspend your judgment ; ob- 
serve closely, you will find I am the truest 
friend you have in Warsaw. To banish 
the suspicions which it is scarcely possible 
you should not have imbibed, remember 
that I am a nobleman, — an advantage 
shared, J confess, in Poland with almost 
all who are not bom slaves, — but my no- 
bility has other claims to respect : I in- 
herit it from one who rushed on certain 
death in defence of his sovereign.” 

“ You are in the right to esteem your 
rank more highly on that account, doubt- 
less,” said I, coldly ; “ but allow me to 
observe, it has little to do with what we 
were talking of — ^unhappily we have in 
our day seen noblemen descending to 
very unworthy actions.” 

‘‘ We have, indeed,’’ said Poskewicz, 
with an air of virtuous indignation. “We 
have seen a nobleman descend to the 
baseness of seducing a young man from 
his duty by the., bribe of his daughter’s 
hand — ^ber heart was of no consequence.” 

“ What is it you mean, Captain Poske- 
wicz ?” asked I, sternly ; “ this is a sub- 
ject on which I do hot bqpr jesting.” 

“ 1 was not jesting— an idle remark 
only, think no further of it. Klatowsky, 
indeed, — —I was not the only person who 
felt surprise when your engagement was 
announced. However, you idlow me no 
pretence for interferett^ vrith your af- 
^rs, otherwise with fhese half 
sentences and mysterious hints l^oskewicz 
left me, satisfied he had left a thorn 
mnUingln my;^reaht./fn his attempts 
^ shal^ my &ith fo the stacost’s inte- 
'" grity ‘‘he had utteriy ledled; but he had 
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awakened suspicion on a point where all 
was blissful certainty before — ^my posses- 
sion of Natalia's heart. On my first in- 
troduction at the Korecki palace, I had 
not failed to notice that Klatowsky alone, 
of all the count’s friends, treated me 
with cold politeness, and visibly shrunk 
from the intimacy which the similarity of 
our ages and position naturally invited. 
Latterly he had withdrawn himself from 
the circle altogether, and I rarely saw 
him. The first time I saw Adrian, after 
the visit of Poskewicz, 1 questioned him 
closely. At first he treated the matter 
with levity, and rallied me on my jealous 
temper : when he found I would not he 
trifled with, he admitted that Klatovrsky 
was generally thought to be attached to 
his sister, and that to him personally no 
objection could be made ; “ hut,'' added 
Adrian, “ bis father has committed the 
inexpiable error, in the eyes of all true 
Poles, of accepting cmjdoyment at the 
.Russian court; and I think, Stanislaus, 
you know my father well enough fo be- 
lie\e that he would rather follow Natalia 
to her grave, than see her the wife of 
Klatowsky.” I did belie^ e it religiously ; 
but Natalia herself— ^vhat to her wo- 
man’s lieart was tlie jm'judice of her 
father, unjust in itself, opposed to the 
merits and manly graces of Klatowsky ? 
I said no more to Adrian ; but the shadow 
had passed over — Natalia was not des- 
tined to be mine ! A thousand trifles, 
unheeded before, came thronging to my 
recollection, and torturing me with the 
suspicion that Klatowsky w\as no object 
of indifference to lier — that to her fa- 
ther’s will, or to an overstrained feeling 
of duty, I should owe the possession of 
her hand. I resolved to observe her 
narrowly, and if convinced it were in- 
deed so, my fate was decided. Hence- 
forth I belonged to my country alone. 
To renounce all claim upon Natalia, was 
a sacrifice loudly demanded by every 
manly and honourable feeling ; but how 
to do it without wounding at once the 
pride and friendship of her father? 
After a night of doubt and agony, I 
finally determined to await the issue of 
those plans for our political regeneration, 
on whose accomplishment the count's 
promise depemled. My personal con- 
nexion with him was of so recent a date, 
that I could scarcely consider myself en- 
titled to feel resentment, if a hasty re- 
jection of the proffered reward should 
VoL. V, — No. 2. 


involve a suspicion that I ivould willingly 
shun the danger. 

Full of these thoughts, I was leaning 
on my hands, buried m gloomy anticipa- 
tion, when I recollected that it was the 
particular festival of the church on which 
it was customary to throw open the hos- 
pital of the Infant Jesus, for the inspec- 
tion of the public. The rooms on this 
occasion were always decorated with a 
profusion of flowers, and filled from morn- 
ing to night with the noblest and fairest 
of Warsaw, whose awakened sensibilities 
never failed to profit the hospital largely. 
I had frequently heard Natalia mention 
it, and intended as a matter of course to 
accompany her on the public day ; pos- 
sibly she took it for granted also, and 
thought it then'fore unnecessary to invite 
me. Be that as it might, she did not 
invite my attendance; and this omission, 
trifling as it was, helped to confirm my 
worst fears. 1 went, however, more with 
the intent of observing than of speaking 
to Natalia. Tlie street in wlncli the hos- 
pital stood was thronged with ctarriages 
and pedestrians in their gayest attire, 
among whom was Count Adrian. I heard 
him rallying mo on Natalia's desertion 
witli a smile on my lips and a vulture's 
gnawing at my lieart ! The corridors 
were lined with men, to whom the most 
attractive part of the spectacle was the 
sight of their beautiful countrywomen as 
they passed in review before them. My 
impatience rose to the liighest point when 
Adrian took up his position among these 
idlers, ‘^lill holding me by the ami. The 
jesting conversation around me irritated 
my then mood beyond endurance, f 
broke from them .iiid entered the apart- 
ments alone. Some of the company 
werti grouped around the beds of the 
patients, testifying, by words and gifts, 
their sympathy in their sufferings. Among 
these was Natalia, accompanied by a lady, 
the sister of Klatowsky, and escorted by 
the detestable J^oskewicz ! He smiled 
with a kind of scornful triumph, and gave 
way to me by Natalia's side with an air 
that had more in it of insult than of 
deference to my right. The countess 
scarcely exchanged t word with me or her 
friend, occupying herself during our stay 
wholly with the sufferers. When we 
descended to the court-yard, where the 
carriages waited, Adrian (who in a spirit 
of boyish levity which, in the amusement 
of the moment, frequently appeared to 
M 
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evety 0 thfef consid^wtticm^) flaked 
his sister if she meant to dkmlss fdske- 
wics so eafalieriy, aeon As ahoiher 
knight devoted to her service appeared. 
Natalia looked kt me Jialf inquiringly, 
half timidly, and Poske^es laughed 
aloud. Another tdomeut, atid my self- 
command Would have desetted me. Pro- 
bably Poskewics himself did not wish to 
pursue his triumph farther at that time 
and in that place, for he bade us adieu, 
giving, at the same time, a signal for the 
coachman to drive on. Adrian threw 
himself hack on his seat, and burst into 
a fit of laughter. “ Bravo I** cried he : 
“ you have a handsome seasoning of jea- 
lousy in your composition, Stanislaus. 
Cultivate it, and you will make a splen- 
did figure among thosf lavers who would 
rebuke the sun for his presumption in 
shining on their mistresses without their 
le Spare your anger, however, on 
this occasion. Poskewicz is a very harm- 
less insect by such flowers as Natalia,*’ 
patting his sister’s cheek. 

“ *V'ou mistake me altogether, Adrian, 
or yo 4 i wilfully misrepresent my feelings 
011 this point. Wbh all that we have at 
stake, and knowing this man’s character 
as you do, the intimacy to which you 
admit him is iuconceitfible to me.” 

« Why, then, my esteemed brother, 
your perceptions must be very much 
dulliinr than I had supposed. It is pre- 
cisely the game we are playing which ren- 
ders it dangerous nav, madne&s, to affront 
this respectable pt rson.*’ 

‘‘ That to saffron t him may be dan- 
gerous, I can readily believe ; but to 
allow him lobe openly the companion of 
} our sister — ” 

Oh, as to my sister,” replieil Adrian, 

I hstve nothing to Say ; T answer for no 
offenees but my own. Let Natalia de- 
fend herself as well as she can.” 

“ There is nothing in Natalia’s eoh- 
chict that calls for defence,” said the 
countess, somewhat haughtily. “ Cap- 
tain Poskewicis joined us unexpectedly. 
I could not refuse his ann when it was 
offered.” 

‘‘ But Stanislaus,” resumed her bro-^ 
ther moi^e serkitisly, ” you do not suffi- 
ciently considier the difficulties of our 
position. To wbkt purpose should we, 
by shunning one spy, when w'e are sur- 
rounded by hundreds, convert that one, 
from an enemy of in generic td 
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<< And do you think thnn to hlhiid this 
man, being such as you describe him, by 
such means? Do you think that he is 
misled for a moment by your apparent 
confidence or carelessness ? Qh, trust 
me, it is a vain, a dangerous self-decep- 
tion ; he already knows more than enough 
to endanger us-” 

Natalia turned on the an alarmed and 
inquiring glance. Adrian roused him- 
self from his negligent posture. “ How, 
Stanislaus, what do you mean, what does 
he know ?” asked he eagerly. 

I related the conversation I had held 
with Poskewicz a few days previously. 

“ Is that all ?” said Adrian. “ I will 
answer for it, he knows nothing whatever 
of our affairs. Tlie same set of hints and 
phrases would answer for one plot as 
well as another, real or imaginary, and 
were made use of solely with the view 
of extracting something more positi\o 
from you.’* 

“ Adrian,” said I, almost suffocated 
with emotion, is it possible you can 
suspect mo for a moment of betraying, 
directly or indirectly, si confidence so 
sacred?” 

“ Directly, no, or you had never been 
trusted, but indirectly, yes — stop, hear 
me out, Stanislaus — not by words, but by 
the involuntary betrayal of eye and ges- 
ture. You are some years my junior, 
and I am not very old; you have not 
lived where to speak, or look, or dream 
of country or freedom is a crime ; you 
have not learned to act a part — I have ; 
my teacher was stern necessity; and so 
well has she instructed mo, that I have 
had tlio satisfaction of hearing the illus- 
trious Poskewicz himself speak in the 
most contemptuous terms of iny talents 
and pursuits. You may be right,” said 
I ; but the continual presence of this 
fellow is intolerable to mo, if not dan- 
gerous.” ‘‘ Granted ; and will you point 
out to me what relation to our Russian 
masters is not degrading Poskewicz is 
hateful and contemptible, yet not a whit 
more hateful and contemptible than his 
masters ; and while I must bow to the 
tyrant, I do not think it worth while to 
wreak a palti'y vengeance on his wretched 
tool. The time may come, when both, 
being alike important, may be alike 
despised.” While Adrian was still 
speaking, the carriage stopt at the Kp- 
recki ^iace> where I Was engaged to 
joili k mrge dmnm* piarty- The company 
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ecmsUied chiefiy df men whom I bad 
met at the national coffee-house. They 
were already informed of tho relation 
in which I stood to tho noble host, and 
flocked round me with con^atulations. 
For a moment a feeling of exultation 
swelled my bosom, when my eyes rested 
on the matchless loveliness that was called 
mine. It was but a moment — Klatowsky 
was among them. Ho stood a few pares 
from Natalia: tlic passionate sadness of 
his gaze intently fixed upon that check, 
whose soft kindling beneath the jet 
fringes of her downcast eyes, spoke only 
too eloquently the emotion his presence 
inspired. It was but a confirniatioti of 
what 1 more than suspected; yet tho cer- 
tainty that an insurmountable barrier lay 
between me and Natalia fell like an ice- 
bolt on my heart. The convictiem that 
the workings of my soul were visible on 
my countenance, and the evident surprise 
called forth in the bystanders, compelled 
'me to assume outward complacency. But 
I felt like a man walking in his sleep. I 
wont mechanically through the forms 
imposed by my situation, but my spirit 
was absent. It was as if body and soul 
had been disjoined, and each performed 
its functions separately, and without cog- 
nisance of tho others. Nor have 1 the 
least recollection of any thing 1 said or 
did, or that was said or done by others, 
till I was roused from my stupor by the 
voice of Adrian, who sat near me, second- 
ing the proposal of one of the guc'sts, 
that I should, according to the old Polish 
custom, till the slipper of my betrothed 
bride with the costliest wine, and drink 
it off to the health of the assembled 
guests. It was fortunate for me that the 
natural \ivacity of the Poles, which had 
by this time gained the ascendancy, 
caused them to enter readily into the 
frolic pf the moment, and in their own 
ardour to overlook iny unaccountable 
want of it. 

All the younger part of the company 
crowded round me to possess themselves 
in turn of the fairy slipper, and quaff its 
contents to our mutual happiness. I heard 
them with an empty smile upon my fe.ee, 
and the weight of a mountain on mj 
heart. 

In the midst of the noisy festivity 
Natalia withdrew: her last glance rested 
on Klatowsky t who, pale and abstracted, 
stood apart f^m the |roup,-^e only 
one, myself excepted, in whose breast 


their Joy found no echo* The departure 
of the countess was a relief to iue ; fer 
the conversation that had been diverted 
from its course by the playful observance 
1 have mentioned, now flowed back again 
into its former channel, and freed me 
from the torment of affecting a trans- 
port, whose greatness, hnd it. been real, 
would but have increased ihe bitterness 
of the mocker}^ We lii ^coursed of our 
hopes and Poland's triumph, and 1 lent 
a listening ear to the sanguine prophecies 
of my neighbour, mi old stacost, bearing 
in his scarred and weal Iier-beaten features 
and cumbrous frame, an appearance of 
iron strength that justified the hope he 
expressed of yet living to witness in his 
old age his country's resl oration, as 
he had in his youth beheld her fall. 
Warmed by tho rare enjoyment of friend- 
ly society, tlu' old man's heiu*t ovorflow€»d 
in confidence to one whom ho looked 
on as a son of Korecki’s. 

Idsten to me, young tman,” said he, 
laying his hand heavily on my shoulder, 

I am a Lithuanian, and have my abode 
in an old castle, buried deej) in a primeval 
forest, more than a hundred worsts in 
circumference. My only neighbours arc 
wolves, elks, and boars* Well, in this 
old savage dwelling, that would freeze 
your young blood to look on, I keep a 
treasure, ri<'her than that guarded by the 
dragon of (dd.'' He paused, as if in 
expectation of a reply. 

‘‘ Its nature is beyond ray guessing,” 
said I ; our Ru.ssian masters have left 
ns little treasure to guard.” 

Mine has escaped their rapine, how- 
ever,” said the old stacost, his stern eye 
sparkling with animation : in the homo 
of my forefathers, which no foreign foot- 
step has ever profaned, in the vault where 
rest the mouldering relics of my ances- 
tors, the long lost ancient regalia of 
Poland lies hidden from every mortal 
eye; — the sword of the valiant Boleslaus, 
gurnaqied the Bold, the golden circlet 
that shall adorn the temples of a Piast 
alone. Let the goldsmitn’s craft furnish 
the Muscovite with the syiphol of his 
usurpation ! Should the existence ever 
be betrayed of these relics, so sacred in 
eveiy Polish eye, so dear to every Polish 
heart; and should the iron fingers of 
power seek to clutch them, cme eommon 
fete awaits the robber, the guardian, and 
the treasure^^their ashes ana'll go 
on the four winds of heaven.’* 
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The harmless vanity of the old man 
<^]ed forth an involuntary smile. Count 
Adrian perceived it, and, touching my arm, 
whispered, “ Perhaps you do not know 
that part of our national faith is to be- 
lieve that, so long as these revered sym- 
bols are preserved from spoliation, the 
dominion of the stranger shall not pre- 
vail, and Poland shall re-assert herself. 
To you it is but a superstition, — to him it 
is a hoarded consolation, of which it 
would be worse than Jlussian barbarity 
to deprive him. Faith is a good to all, 
but a necessity to some.” My reply, dis- 
claiming all intention of disturbing the 
veteran in his belief, was interrupted by 
the abrupt entrance of an officer in the 
Polish army, who had been one of the 
guests expected, but who had failed in 
his engagement. His disordered appear- 
ance and hurried step drew on him the 
general obser\’ation. 

What now, Demetrius ?” asked the 
count, advancing to meet the new-comer. 
“ What have we now to lament ?” 

“ Nothing,” replied the young man 
fiercely ; “ nothing to lament, much to 
avenge. B. and G. arc arrested.” 

Arrested I where — ^how — by whose 
order ?” cried a dozen voices at once. 

On the Parade, by order of the 
grand duke, who tore off their swords 
with his own hands, loading our country- 
men with insult and abuse.” 

The guests looked at one another in 
silout constematiuu. The pr'soners w’^ere 
among the most ardent and trusted of 
our band. 

“ Did you hear what crime was al- 
leged against them?” asked Count Ko- 
recki, after a long pause. 

“ No,” was the reply. 1 was pre- 
sent, but could elicit nothing from the 
mad fury of Constantine, but threats of 
sending their infamous companions to 
share their fate, or something to that 
effect.” 

“ We must, then, be a little quicker 
than we had proposed,” said the count 
in a cheerful voice. Come, friends 
and countrymen, look not so aghast ; it 
would be strange, indeed, if our course 
ran quite smooth ; our path may be ob- 
structed, but the goal must be reached 
at last ” 

** But, in the mean time, our two 
fnends,” said some of the elder of the 
drawing near, and speaking further 
with the count, but in#o low a tone that 


I could not heat what they said. Ko- 
recki’s reply alone was audible. 

“ Not a whit! — not a whit I Theirrank 
is too high for them to be touched with- 
out the direct sanction of the emperor. 
Even Constantine dare not do it.” 

By degrees the confident bearing of 
the count restored something like cheer- 
fulness to the assembly ; but we were no 
longer in the mood for convivial enjoy- 
ment. The company broke up into 
little groups to discuss the occurrence of 
the morning, in low and earnest tones, 
and then gradually and almost silently 
disappeared. The count paced the sa- 
loon for some time in silent anxiety 
legible in every feature. 

“ Adrian,” said he, “ you and Stanis- 
laus must set out for France immediately. 
Much yet remains to be done : but we 
must risk any thing rather than delay 
under the present circumstances.” 

The necessary preparations were then 
agreed on ; we received our instructions, 
and the following night was fixed for our 
departure. We then separated to make 
our brief arrangements. The succeed- 
ing day was passed in a hurry of thought 
and action that precluded the pos- 
sibility of ascertaining, from persona) 
observation, how far our views were likely 
to he affected by this ill-omened arrest. 
Now that the irrevocable stop had been 
taken, that I was actively engaged in the 
enterprise whose issue had appeared so 
doubtful to me in the distance, all mis- ' 
giving faded from my mind. The excite- 
ment of iny new position prevented me 
from considering the obstacles to our 
success* Flushed with hope, and san- 
guine for my country's prospects, if no 
longer exulting in my own, I sat down 
late in the evening to address my father, 
intending to conceal the letter about my 
erson till we had passed the frontier, 
was interrupted by a note from Natalia, 
written in evident haste— I enclose an 
invitation for you to the ball given to- 
morrow evening by Prince M- ; 

as I am to accompany Adrian, it 
would give me great pleasure, dearest 
friend, to meet you there also. 

Yours, Natalia.” 

Adrian had written underneath in pen- 
cil, — You will be surprised that we 
choose such a mode of passing our last 
evening in Warsaw ; but my father 
and 1 have resolved, alter due delibe- 
ration, that it win be the safest pro- 
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seeding, as Prince M— is a favourite 
at court, and the ball is given in honour 
of the birthday of a member of the im- 
perial family. We heard accidentally 
that one I need not name has received 
a list of the company invited, so he 
means to notice omissions, and it would 
be dangerous for you to be noted in the 
black list just now.” 

Though I agreed with my friends in 
the prudence of the measure, it was with 
extreme reluctance 1 found myself neces- 
sitated to part with Natalia for an in- 
definite period, at such a place and in 
the midst of a crowd. Seeing it un- 
avoidable, 1 wrote an unwilling assent, 
only requesting to see Natalia alone a 
few minutes before we went. Even this 
a concurrence of unfortunate circum- 
stances prevented. Prince M was 

ail Asiatic sovereign, tributary to Russia, 
lie held the rank of major of Cossacks 
ill the Russian service. Report said tliat 
"his dominions in the Tartarian wilds ex- 
ceeded Poland in size, as the wandering 
tribes that pijoplcd them outnumbered 
her population. It is not uncommon to 
meet such sovereigns in the Russian ser- 
vice, but without the insignia of their 
princely rank, and neither demanding 
nor receiling any distinction beyond 
that attached to their military rank. 

When the time approached, T droie 
to the Korecki palace, where I was in- 
formed by the porter that the countess 
was already gone, attended hy Count 
Adrian and Poskewicz. A cold shudder 
ran through mo at that detested name ; 
the next moment my blood seemed to 
boil in my veins at the insolence ^ of this 
man, in presuming thus to force his hated 
company on my affianced bride, as if in 
defiance of me. I re-entered my car- 
riage, urging the coachman to speed, in 
the hope of overtaking them. The 
throng of equipages, and the guards of 
the grand duke, filled the narrow street 
in the old town where the prince resided 
from one end to the other. It was nearly 
an hour before I could obtain entrance. 
My first greeting of Natalia was an in- 
voluntary reproach for going without me, 
and with suen attendance. 

« Do not let one thought of him trouble 
the last moments we shall pass together 
for some time,” was her reply- “ For- 
give me, Stanislaus ; indeed I could not 
help it. Captain Poskewicz is a relation 
of Madame Bulow (the lady who accom- 


panied her) ; he presented hiniself quite 
unexpectedly, and it was at her request 
I gave him a seat in my carriage. As I 
could not refuse without offending h^r, 

I thought, Adrian thought, it better that 
you should come alone- Do you under- 
stand me ?” asked Natalia, turning her 
full dark beautiful eyes on mine with a 
smile, before wffiose enchantment no 
angry feeling could abide. Mine yielded 
to its inlluencc ; and once more by her 
side, her soft hand on my arm, her sweet 
voice melting in mj ear, 1 forgot every 
thing but herself, lost r \ ery other sensa- 
tion, in the pride and rapture of the mo- 
nu'iit. The courlesies of society did not 
allow me to engross her hand ; repeated 
solicitations dreiv her from my side : one 
after another claimed a temporary right 
to occupy her attention ; hut when, among 
others, Poskewicz advanced a similar 
pretension, disgust coiupletoly overpow- 
ered me. Natalia seemed for a mo- 
ment embarrassed how to act ; \ et she 
gave him lierhand. An expression, for 
which 1 could not then account, gleamed 
in the eves of Poskewicz, and my blood 
curdled within me. Why did I not obey 
the impulse of an honest indignation, and 
tearuu betrothed wife from his polluted 
grasp? M> Ciod! Is it in mockery of 
our weakness that the weal or woe of a 
life — of many lives— should hang upon 
the turning of a hair 1 Another moment 
and I had rescued her — another moment 
had saved us both! A group of women 
interposed between me and Poskewicz : 
before I could make my way through 
them, he had led Natalia away: t^^iey 
mingled with the dancers— I saw them 

no mon*. . 

“ I know not how long I had remained 
alone in a corner of the room, struggling 
with the strange sickness that crept over 
iny frame, when Adrian s voice aroused 
me : he noticed my singular appearance ; 

I answered vaguely— the name of Pos- 
kewicz escaped me. ' “ Are mad, 

Stanislaus ?” said he ; « what has Poske- 
wicz to do with your present gloom ?— 
come, rouse yourself, and shake it off- 

«I cannot; his presence haunts me 
like an evil omen — it is an evil omen that 
I enter on my career with a bosom cor- 
roded by the evil passions this man ex- 
cites.” 

« Omens !— folly, and you have no room 
for evil passions ; love and glory should 
fill every nook in your breast. Think 
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no more of him, bitit help me to seek 
Nfttalia^it is late/’ 

We sought her through the room — she 
was not (here, neither was she visible 
in either of those adjoining. I looked 
eagerly around in search of Poskewicz — 
he, too, had disappeared. Breathless 
with nameless terror, I inquired of Ma- 
dame Bulow if she had not seen Natalia. 
We learnt from her that the countess had 
been imited with some others to accom- 
pany the most exalted person in company 
to an upper room to examine some views 
of the Prince M ’s hereditary do- 

minions. Some of the party had re- 
turned — Madame Bulow expressed her 
surprise that Natalia was not with them. 
I was hurrying away — A drian caught my 
arm. ** You do not know the house,” 
said he, “ you will only lose time — stay 
here till I bring her down to you.” 

He forced himself from me, and sprang 
hastily up the stairs. Adrian had not 
been absent five minutes, when a frightful 
tumultf like the violent overthrow of heavy 
bodie-s mixed with the shrieks of women 
and the clashing of swords, broke on us 
from abovob Females rushed into the 
saloon wild with terror, and sprang on 
the chairs and tables to save themselves 
from the crowd of enraged men who fol- 
lowed, driving fiercely with hand and 
weapon against each other. The greater 
part being in uniform were armed ; those 
who were not, seized any thing in their 
way. The windo s were dasl < ed through, 
and many in their fury grappled with a 
weaker antagonist, and hurled him with- 
out remorse on the pavement below. In 
the midst of the wild uproar I distin- 
guished Adrian, before whom all even in 
their maddest contention gave way. He 
carried in his arms a senseless female, 
and laid her on a sofa, while some young 
Poles by threats and entreaties forced the 
combatants to make way for the ladies to 
approach. I know not how I gained a 

C , when I recognised Natalia! her 
ghastly — ^her clothes dabbled in 
blood! My brain y«ras on fire. What 
further passed is a blank. I have only a 
diin recollection pf having sought the 
monster, from whose deaefiy insult my 
Natalia could find no refhge but death by 
hp own hand, of spuming with my foot 
his thrice accursed tool Po^kewicz, and 
of being finally surrounded and over- 
jptoweredl by Cossacks. 

When consciousness returned I 


was in prison ; 1 had been wounded, and 
was hardly able to move from weakness. 
When I could stand 1 was brought before 
some kind of court, and the articles of 
accusation read to me. 1 was charged 
with having entered Warsaw with a 
forged passport ; of having given a bribe 
to a Russian functionary to secure his 
silence; of having been heard to utter 
insulting expressions towards the govern- 
ment in the public streets. My accuser 
was Poskcwicz. He wfis brought for- 
ward and placed near me. The miser- 
able reptile quailed and trembled when 
my eye fell on him : liis fears were need- 
less — he WHS too low for my revenge. 
But my arch enemy appeared ; he was 
muffled, and in a crowd — I knew him 
immediately. Then my frenzy returned ; 

I burst from my guards like an enraged 
tiger on his prey — I would have torn him 
ill pieces, but a hundred amis were raised 
bi'tweon us ; I was again overpciwerpd and 
taken back to iny prison. Then came ' 
tJie wild fever of delirium, when reason 
deserted her throne — then theunutterahlo 
anguish of the moment wdien awakening 
sense, stmgglingwifeh the vague conscious- 
ness of something terrible, but unknowing 
what, leaps into sudden life, and with a 
flash the whole fearful past is arrayed 
before us ! I knew that I was sentenced 
to die, and rejoiced in the thought : my 
only sorrow was that death was so long 
delayed ; every sound I heard in my 
prison I welcomed as the approach of 
those who were to relieve me from an 
intolerable burden. One morning I heard 
the trampling of many feet, a stir above 
and around me, a sound of many voices, 
and the clash of arms. The keys were 
next applied to my prison-door by an 
unskilled and impatient hand; the mo- 
ment after they were dashed upon the 
ground ; a crashing sound succeeded, the 
barrier was forced, and Adrian Korecki 
stood before me. “ Tfee moment is 
come,” he said, “ follow me, and revenge 
your own and your country’s wro^ I” 
He put a sword' into mv hand, and I^fol- 
lowed him to the attaeg on the Belvidere 
palace. The guards and nersonal $taff 
of Constantine resisted till they knew 
their master had fled, and th6n they 
threw down their mas and submitted t6 
the con(|uerQrs. It was a tok of diffi^ 
cuHy to convey the sjurvfvor; unharmed 
froifi the awakened populace, but each 
of influenee among exerted nimself, 
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and it wa3 at last accomplished. We I saw him interred in the burial'-ground 

then returned to remove our wounded of the Bemhardine cloister. When the 

friends. The first I saw was Klatowsky ; grave closed Over Klatowsky> I turned an 

he had a deep sabre wound in his breast, inquiring glance on Adrian, 

from which the blood flowed in torrents. Adrian understood me, and led me 

He made a sign for me to approach him ; to a group of cypress trees apart from 

I raised him in my arms and embraced the other graves. Under them was a 

him. He returned it feebly, and whis- plain white marble slab, on which was 

poring, “ Living we could not be friends, engraved, 

but in death we are brothers,” he expired. Natalia.” 

PROSE BY A POET. 

RARLY ASSOCTATIONS. 

A celebrated writer of the last centur}', ever sincere this avowal might have been, 
in a moment of philosophical sourness, we suspect that few persons of the pre- 
has obsened, that the recollections of sent (la;y will feel inclined to adopt it. 

the past, instead of being fraught with For the heart must be cold and callous 

the clouds and sunshine that beautify the indeed that can dilate on the innocent 

dawn of life, appeared to him so wholly events of its childhood, without feeling 
enveloped in gloom, that he sedulously them return in all the freshness of spring- 
turned from tile contemplation of them tide delighi : 

^with feelings of painful regret. How- 

“ Indulgent memory wakes — and, lo ’ they live. 

Clothed in far brighter lines than light can give 

How lovely are the forms that the The pages of history are fraught with 
magic glass of Memory discloses to us — such incidents as this — its records coutri- 

her sybil voice invokes them from the dim bnte the most unequivocal testimony to 

recesses of the tomb, and they glide the simple fact which we here attempt to 

around us in our lonely hours, like beings maintain ; and it is to be hoped that these 

commissioned from a land qnknown I triumphs of the pure and gentle emo- 

The spirit will always delight to muse tions of the heart, will survive the long 

on the glowing panorama of its e<irly series i)f battles and conquests which 

existence, and will fondly cling to its the mighty hand of Time will eventually 

remembrance, as the dark ivy dingb to destroy. 

the monarch of the woods. However How beautiful is the noontide of our 
bitter may have been the contents of that childhood ! With what unspeakable rap- 

fatal cup which is the inx'vocabie gift to ture havt‘ we welcomed the hour which 

the race of Adam, who has not felt the released us from the gloom and monotony 

impulse of rapture on visiting the haunts of the school-room, to take a nobler les- 

endeared to him by some ^pleasing re- son from the book of Nature — ^witb what 

rniniscences ; and who has not regarded buoyancy have we bounded over the 

the spot i»f liis childhood with the same fields, in quest of the star-like butterfly, 

bright ami animated eye, as w'Jiiiderers or the solitary home of some woodland 

upon the brovr of some distant hill, sur- bird-— t»r, led by a sincere love for the 

vey the quiet vale which expands beneath things of this earthly Paradise, how have 

them ! our meiry voices kept tune to the laugh- 

It Ls related of the Emperor ('harles ing waters of the stream, which glided 

the Fifth, by Robertson, nis historian, like a serpent through the silent woods, 

that having resigned the throne of his The season of beauty in the grass, and 

ancestors to his son, and announced his gloiy in the flowcT ” — the fervour and 

intention of retiring to a monastery, in flush of the morning of life, ere the tears 

his way thither he stopped a few days of sorrow had mingled in its fountain— 
at Ghent, to recal, amid the scenes of constitute tlie most valuable gift that 
his youth, those pleasant recollections Memory can bequeath to us ; and amid 

which the dreams of ambition had not the cares of age, or the Vicissitudes of 

obliterated, and to visit those friends with fortune, impart a chaim which llie world 

whom he had been familiar in early life. taketh not away I 
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Cowper and Rogers have exquisitely graphic description of the latter poet,*— 
pourtrayed the endearing recollections to it being more congenial with the spirit of 
which we allude. We shall select the our remarks ; — 

The school’e lone porch, with reverend mosses gray. 

Just tells the pensive pilgrim where it lay. 

Mute is the bell that rung at peep of dawn. 

Quickening my truant feet across the lawn : 

Unheard the shout that rent the noontide air. 

When the slow dial gave a pause to care. 

Up springs, at every step, to claim a tear. 

Some little friendship formed and cherish'd here ; 

And not the lightest leaf, but trembling teems 

With golden visions, and romantic dreams B B. 


SEA-SIIORE SCENERY. 


Is that a vessel ? — yes — nobly she sus- 
tains her majestic port on the billo\%s, 
battling like a leviathan with the genii 
of the decjp, and leaving them prostrate 
beneath her triumphant prow. Hark ! 
how the winds waft the echo of a hundred 
voices from her deck — the shrill pipe of 
the boatswain is heard amid the shrouds 
— and now, as she presents her stately 
fonn the harbour on the loo, we bear 
the mingled strain of cMiltation — cr\ing, 

■ h( a-hoy !” 

It is sunset — the hour most (‘ongenial 
to the sph’it that delights in tempest and 
shipwreck. What would Titian say to 
thesctjne before us ? — Here is an liorison 
blackened with masses of doiuls, 

IMayful and wild, the children of the btorin 

but in the far cliamhers of the west, the 
brilliant hues of 4>range and crimson are 
blended with the sapphire of the sky, 
and a golden outline is traced uj)Oii the 
clouds that float beside the sun in that 
sea of glory. Then we ha^e the hills 
bounding the extreme ^olge of tht* land- 
scape, either fringed with woods of 
or partially cOnce<diiJg their pur|:>le sum- 
mits in the mist that surrounds them ; 
while far away to the east, unbroken ex- 
cept by a solitary bark or soaniew', ex- 
pands a w'aste of waters impassive to the 
hand of Time, But cliaiige the scone; 
and let calmer hours invite thee to muse 
upon the shore, when the winds are mel- 
lowed into music. There, take thy seat 
uj)on tins lonely mound — the spot most 
fit for the meditations cf a w^anderer~ 
just beneath the crumbling portal of this 
old grey castle, whose walls afford pro- 
tection to the climbing ivy, and wiiose 
stories of the i)lden time are written on 
its haughty brow* 


The sky overhead would have formed 
a prominent auxiliary in a landscape by 
Claude — not displaying to the eye one 
unbroken tract gf blue, but occasionally 
interspersed with clouds, (and who would 
paint a sky without them?) that reflect 
the sunshine on their silvery bosoms, as 
they sail across the fields of heaven. The 
haiul of Nature has thrown her verdant 
robe of summer on the plains around, 
and beautified them with innumerable 
flow'ers, — those earthly visitants of her 
creative industry, that woo us to their 
homes, like the stars of heaven. 

If you arc a sketcher — «and what a 
pleasing picture the present scene will 
furnish — do not omit the ancient chapel, 
disclosing its mossy porch amid the avenue 
of trees, on which the scattered gleams 
of a fading sunset so silently repose ; 
and do not forget to include in your 
sketch this village maiden, as she returns 
^roni the well wilh her salutary draught 
of w ater, jirociired from .springs that are 
inexhaustible, Lol she glides like a spirit 
dow'n the vale of her childhood — ^regard- 
less of her yellow tresses, 

“ That flutter in light dalliance w'llh the breeze,*^ 

wdiilc she pursues the wonted path which 
leads to her cottage-home. 

There is a peculiar charm in watching 
the last rays of a departing sunset, which 
none but refined or gifted minds can pro- 
perly appreciate. The ocean, beneath its 
influence, presents the unbroken surface 
of a crystal mirror— the streams, rejoicing 
in the woods, seem changed to molten 
silver — and the woods themselves, in the 
midst of their solemn and gloomy aspect, 
assume a gorgeous appearance from ita 
latest smiles ! 


B.B. 
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7%a Sir&irDaif Oifi* 

We have here another small^ elegant vo- 
lume, in many particulars resembling the 
** Coronal,” which we reviewed last sum- 
mer, full of the same rich flow of poetry, 
pushing like the song of the nightingale 
in its fulness of imagery and glow of sen- 
sibility, — and although not confined to 
sacred subjects, yet in its general tone 
breathing holy aspirations, and express- 
ing the hallowed feelings of a mind at- 
tracted by whatever is dear to religion 
and virtue. 

As an admirer of nature, our fair au- 
thor is singularly endowed with the power 
to describe well that which she feels 
acutely ; but when to this she adds the 
peculiar invention of the poet, w’e con- 
sider her more particularly delightful, 
and therefore oiler the reader the fol- 
lowing beautiful eifusioii ; — 

AURORA. 

How woiildst thou paint Aurora ? Thus I said 
To a young painter, who with drooping bead, 
Pillowed upon his hand, was sitting near. 
With half-closed eyelids gathering o*er the 
tear, 

That else would fall, for sorrow at the lot 
That dooractli genius oft to be forgot. 

He raised his head — a flash of sudden joy 
Lit up the features of the pensive hoy. 

As if a magic touch had oped the spring, 
'J'hat late lay frozen in his sorrowing heart ; 
And all his soul rushed iorlh on rapid wing, 
Rich in the sudden presence of his art, 

Like an imprisoned angel bright and strong. 
Soaring the sUirs of Fancy’s Leaven among ! 

“ How would I paint her, the Lady of Light? 
In the pride of her beauty, her glory, her 
might ! 


Oh, I have seer, her in many a form — 

In the chill of the North, on the wings of the 
storm; 

1 have seen tlie fresh light from her sudden 
smile fall, 

On the mouldering arch and the ivy-clad 
wall ; 

1 have stood by the side of the mist-clouded 
rills, 

And seen her gush up, from the heart of the 
hills; 

I have felt her cool breeze on my feverisli 
hrow'. 

And e’en in my visions I gaze on her now. 

“ How would I paint her? Oh, fairer by 
far, 

Than yon image, the queen of the young 
evening star. 

Her form should be lovely as any of earth, 
Yet bright as a creature of heavenly birth ; 
She should perch on a cloud, with a moun- 
tain below. 

And her veil with that cloud intermingled 
should flow ; 

And with one fairy hand lightly shading her 
eyes, 

She should look to the Fast, where the day- 
god must rise, 

As if watching his coming with love’s 
anxious fear, 

Yet ready to fly if he seemed to come 
near; 

Too ethereal for day, and too radiant for 
night. 

Thus would I point her, the Lady of Light.” 

Wp halt* only made this selection on 
account of its more appropriato length 
for our pages. • Miss Maiy Ann Browne 
may look, we augur, with confident satis- 
faction, that her work will moot with, as 
it deserves, extensive circulation. 


Lays and Legends of Various Nations^ By W. J. Tno.irs, Editor of the 
\ “ Early English Prose lloniances.” 


The superior ability and eflcctive in- 
dustry displayed in these works, which 
are published monthly, induce us to call 
the attention of our fair readers to them 
in the most decided mariner. E\cry 
country has its nursery stories, its popu- 
lar ballads, and short romances; all of 
which will be found, in many strong 
points, to resemble each other, yet will 
not fail also to be characteristic of the 
country from which we receive them. 
They belong at once to the great family 
of mankind, and to every brother of the 
race. Antediluvian mothers have told 
these stories of giants and ogres to their 
VoL. V.— No. 2. 


astonished children; the daughters of 
Japhet recited them in tlie ark, and their 
European descendants, according to the 
measure of their invention and taste, 
have handed them from the infancy to 
the age of the earth, gathering, as they 
rolled onward from each country, those 
aids which rocks and . averns, cataracts 
and forests, or palaces and pleasure- 
grounds, might funiish. We will, how- 
ever, leave the excellent preface of Mr. 
Thoms to convince all who peruse them 
of their utility, and observe only, that 
the Irish and German legends appear td 
us the most fertile in imagination ; and 
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W 0 offer one of the latter, not as the best, 
but the shortest, which in our pages is 
an object of consideration : — 

THB LEGCNO OF PARACELSUS. 

** It once happened that Paracelsus was 
walking through a forest, when he heard 
a voice calling to him by name. He looked 
around, and at length discovered that it 
proceeded from a fir-tree, in the trunk of 
which was a spirit, enclosed hy a small 
stopper, sealed with three crosses. 

“ The spiiit begged of Pamceksus to set him 
free. This he readily promised, on con- 
dition of the spirit bestowing upon him a 
inediciTic capable of healing all diseases, 
and a tincture which would turn every thing 
it touched to gold. The sjunt acceded to 
his request; whereupon Paracelsus took his 
penknife, and succeeded, after some trouble, 
in getting out the stopper. A loathsome 
spider crept forth, which tan down the trunk 
of the tree. Scarcely, however, had it 
reached the ground, before it was changed, 
and hecuine, as if rising out of the earth, a 
tall, haggard man, with squinting red eyes, 
and wrapped in a scarlet mantle. 

“ If e led Paracelsus to a high, overhanging, 
craggv mount, and with aha/iCl twig which 
he hail broken off by the way, he smote the 
rock, which splitting with a crash at the 
blow, divided itself in twain, and the spirit 
disappeared within it. He, howevei, soon 
returned with two small phials, which he 
handed to l^aracclsus; a yellow one, con- 
taining the tincture which turned all il 
touebccl to gold ; and a white one, holding 
the medicine which cured all diseases. He 
then smote the rock a second time, and 
thereupon it instantly closed again. 

“ J 3 oth now set Ibnu on tlicir return; the 
spirit directing his course to Jjisprach, to 
eize upon the magieiau who had banished 
him from that city. Now Paracelsus treui- 
for the consequences which his le- 
lea ing the evil one would entail upon him 
wilt had conjured him into the tree, and 
bethought him how he might lescue himself. 
8 o, when Ihej! arnved once more at the f»r- 


Uee, he asked the spirit if he could possibly 
trausfonn himself opce nmre into a spider, 
and let him see him creep again into the 
hole. The spirit said it was not only pos- 
sible, but that he should be most happy to 
make such a disjday of his art, for the grati- 
fication of his deliverer. 

“ Accordingly, he once more assumed the 
form of a spider, and crept again into tlie 
well-known crevice. When he had done so, 
Paracelsus, who had kept the stopper all 
ready in his hand for the purpose, clapped 
it quick as lightning into the hole, ham- 
mered it 111 linnly with a stone, and with 
his knife made three fresh crosses upon it. 
The spirit, mail with rage, shook the fir-tree, 
as though with a whirlwind, that he might 
drive out the stopper which Paracelsus h.id 
thrust ill ; hut his fury was of no avail. It 
held fast, and left him there, with little hope 
of csea])e : for, on account of the great drifts 
of snow from the mountains, the forest will 
never be cut down ; and, although he should 
call day and niglit, nobody in that ncigh- 
hourliood ever ventures near the spot. 

“ I’aracelsus, however, found that the 
phials weio such as he had demanded, and 
it was by tlicir means that he afterwards 
became such a distinguished man.’* 

Those volumes arc illustrated by well- 
conceived plates of outlines, and many 
of rile lays are quaintU beautiful ; not 
but we are disposi'd to put forth a strong 
caution, that this book is wholly unfit for 
children. Children of the present day 
may not tremble at ghosts, nor believe 
in magic i, ins; but there is, in many cases*, 
a confusion in the moral iniprossiotis 
givcMi by the legends, that must be detri- 
mental in early life. All must perceive 
that the evil one in the above story was 
hon(*st and polite, and was therefore, fairly 
judging, a very ill-used “gentleman in 
black.” The impressions given to young 
minds should be simple and strong on all 
subjects couiiectod with good and evil- 


Anatomy of the Boneny Joints, and Muscles, ns applicable to the Fine Arts* By 
Gkorge Simpson, Surgeon. 4to. Plates. 


The first part of this title would imply 
a rude subject of introduction to fair 
readers ; but the second relieves us : for 
what lacly is not a patron of the fine arts? 
and what fair admirer of them has not 
bad to complain of defects in painting 
and in sculpture, unaccountable other- 
wise than in a neglect of the principles 
here treated of? 

The author's attention has long been 
peculiarly directed to the subject, for the 
instruction of artists. He has, morOov^er, 
AiSfpassed th© Italiana in their famous 


art of modelling “ the hi^an form di- 
vine,” in wax and in j^pier macM,* so 
as to exhibit it anatomically; and he has 
executed models in other substances, for 
instructing East Indians in anatomy, 
without violating Hindoo prejudices by 
the use of the knife. 

His present work has the excellence 

* This substance is now found to he capable 
of very extensive application : it is to be seen 
beautifully applied, tor the first time, by Mr. 
Bielefeld, in the cornice and figures above tbe 
arches of the new Pantheon. 



Life of Sk^hes of ^pinkb mi Portugal. 9^9 

science of its abstruse tech- correct in describing the vajl'iotis attitudes 
niealities, and exhibiting the muscular of the human figure, would do well to 
action in all the grace and loveliness of consult it ; and we are sure it will not bo 
which it is capable. Whoever would be so consulted in vain. 

The Life of Mrs. Siddom. By Thomas Campbell, Esq. 

A history of her who will long be in the bloom of youth and vigour of age* 
identified with the British drama, and delighting and informing the public* 
whose talent and character rendered her afTording intellectual pleasure to royalty, 
an ornament to British society — drawn and, at the same time, fulfilling all the 
from her own memoranda, and by the duties of domestic life in the tenderest as 
author ol ‘‘ The Pleasures of Hope*’ — well as most exemplary manner; and, 
promises a literary luxury, in which our what is still more, while her physical 
readers will not be disappointed. powers and form weri‘ the subject of uni- 

It appear^ that after intimate reception versal admiration, labouritjp under a de- 
of tile poet into the bosom of her fciinily, licatc and precarious state of health, 
Mrs. Siddons suggested to liini the idea that re(|uired her to subdue lier voice in 
of his becoming her biographer. He private con\ersalion. 
had thus the best opportunity of collect- Extracts might bo made of every va- 
ing all those delightful traits that form riety of excellence and interest, both from 
tile charm of biograpliy, wliile her own the accurate pen of Mrs. Siddons and 
notes of events and correspondence fixed the disquisitions of Mr. Campbell. The 
4mportant facts vith an aufhontkity style of both are so superior to wdiat 
not otherwise to he obtained. is ordinarily met with, in these florid 

Bold, indeed, would be the man who, days of the mtremels and coniremeU 
without these, should pourtray this won- of literature, that wo hail it with high 
derful woman, such as we romemlx'r her, estimation. » 

/ta/y, with Sketcim if Spnm and Portugal ; Letters wjittm during a 
€/<??Acc, By William Beckfobd. 2^o1s. 8vo. 

This is at once a delightful and cu- new ideas created on scenes that have 

rious book : it is the proiluctioii of a pc'r- been written about for ages, 

son eminently distinguished for wealth iSpain is treated as a sketch, but it is a 
and taste; who, luilf a century since, was sketch of Mr. Beckford’s, 
prominently known from travelling eu Portugal is more particularly defined ; 
prmrr over Europe ; wlio subsequently for it was a peculiar scene of the writer’s 

astonished his coiintrvmeii by his splen- splendour, in a tolerably permanent resi- 
did edifice at Eonthill ; and, in a green deuce, wher(‘ he had better opportunities 

old age, is still ornamenting a residence of jiulging of the character of the court 

near Bath, with a prospective regard lV»r aiul higher orders of the nation than any 

)iis amiable daughter, the Duchess of ambassador or other visiter could pos- 
Haniiltoii, sibl^ obtain. There ho built the bcauti- 

Why Flanders and Holland should ful Englisli house called Montserrat, at 

have been omitted in the title wo cannot Cintra; and rc-edified a pavilion, also in 

conceive. the English taste, in the neighbourhood 

On Italy, notwithstanding all that has of the court at Lisbon, where, we arc on- 

becii subsequently written, there is in ablcd to say,hc is still holdeii in rospect- 

this work a freshness of vivid descrip- fill remembrance. 

tion that renders it like one of yester- Of his character and condition in Por- 

day ; while the reader is constantly im- tugal, tlic following facts on record there 

pressed with the finest transitions from ivill suffice: — Like the ancient cru- 
the familiar to the sublime. The writer, saders, Mr. Beckford seems to have ap- 
after perhaps passing through highly proached the Tagus by chance ; and he 
fashionable scenes powr F amours starts entered the river in two vessels, which 
at once on the charming melancholy of are said to have outri vailed the poetical 
the picturesque, — an inspiration known description of Cleopatra, when — 
only to such as feel it. Every where the “ Her galley up the silver Cyduus row’d.” 
same agreeable surprise is excited, and An officer of state reported to Queen 
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Mary L that an English fidalgo had 
arrived in great ’splendour, &c. &c., and 
ivaited her commands. “ Go,” said she, 
“directly, and invite him to court. I 
wish a hundred such would enter the 
Tagus every year I” Mr. Beckford re- 
ceived the officer en prince; the ser- 
vices of plate seen on board astonished 
every beholder. From the moment of 
his arrival in the capital, the charm of 
Mr. Bcckford’s manners was such that 
he had access to the highest and most 
secret places — his houses, in town and 
country, were constantly filled with the 
fashionable w'orld. No court lady would 
be married without the Beckford to give 
her away; there was no fete of grandeur, 
religious or civil, of which he was not 
deemed the ornamoTi,, with peculiar 
entree; and when with general regret he 
quittenl the country, the amiable Prin- 
cess Bcneditla granted him her favourite 
c/cec, the young and talented Chevalier 


Franchi, to aid and superintend his col- 
lections in oveiy department of vMa. 
It is but just to the general beneficence 
of Mr. Beckford to add, that he pro- 
tected the young eUve so confided to him 
to a good old age, granting him finally 
an annuity of two hundred pounds a-year, 
with one of equal amount to Madame 
Franchi, his highly respectable widow, 
still living in Lisbon. 

It is hence evident how much on Por- 
tugal such a man as Mr. Beckford can 
write as matter of history ; and he has not 
failed. His admirable characteristics of 
all the distinguished Portuguese of the 
lime are perfectly unique. His playful 
touches on the grotesque manners and 
unimproved state of town and country, 
form good contrast with the general ele- 
gance of style, displayed wherever it is 
applicable. Altogether he has produced 
the most extraordinary book of the pre- 
sent age. 


Sketches of Natural History, By Mary Howitt. 


TIu verse of Mrs. Howitt is well known ; 
hut in the present application of it she has 
surpassed all tlie previous }-foets fof chil- 
dren. Hors is, indeed, the plan “to teach 
the young idea how to shoot.” Among 
the many pleasing illustrations of natural 
historv, there is an English version of 


the old Scotch song of The hrooin of 
Cowdenknowesy infinitely superior in 
ideas, as well as verse, to the original, 
and without any undue use of the de- 
lightful song of Burns, formerly quoted in 
“ The Lady’s Magazine.” 


Advice to a Nobleman on Playln^jr {fyi Piano ; ivith occasional Remarks on Singing, 
4th edition. Longman and Co. 


As far as relaf<'s ro pract’cal iiistnic- 
fion, tliis little book deserves great atten- 
tion. We U'‘ver nu*t with any work in 
which the difficulties of fingering wwe 
equally w'cll defined, and the manner of 
overcoming them so admirably explained. 
I’hc silent e^tcrcise the autlior prescribes 
for strengtlionlng thev touch of the third 
and little finger, is w'ell worthy of adop- 
tion by governesses, as a little task for 
children from four to seven years old. 
At that early age ten or fifteen minutes* 
exercise on the table would prevent much 
wear and tear of their own and other 
people’s ears by practising fingering lessons 
on the instrument; and if they began 
thus earl} , it would prevent, it is to be 
hoped, the necessity for the aching of 
joints wliich the author thinks neces- 
sary, Here Is the passage ; — 

“ As the action of each finger is assisted by 
a separate tendon, except the third andfourtn 
niiger, which have only one tendon that 
oranclminto eacb>these two fingers ar^ As^tu- 


rally so much more feeble and awkward tlian 
iLeothcrs, that the grand difficulty to be con- 
quered is, by constant exercise, to bring them 
to such an equal degree of power and 
agility, that no perccqitible difference can 
be discovered between them in the progress 
of execution. The usual manner is, of 
course, to begin with exercises expressly for 
this purpose ; hut if the learner would only 
habituate himself to hold down the other 
fingers and thumb, and at the same time 
keep alternately playing on these two (of 
couise very slowly at first), he would much 
more easily accomplish these <fxcrcises ; and, 
instead of leaving off when the fingers ache, 
that is the very time when he should con- 
tinue the practice, as they are then begin- 
ning to divide and break from their stiff- 
ness ; though he should then play slower, 
in order to avoid the worst of faults, the ruin 
of many players, that of not taking the one 
finger up when ihe other is put down on the 
key. This manner of exercise should be 
continued at intervals for half an hour at a 
time, as it is no great impediment to conver- 
sation, reflection, or even reading, therefore 
may soon become an involuntary^ mothm, 
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while some entertaining pursuit may, at the 
same time, be followed with very little in- 
terruption. Another good exercise hir each 
hand is, to hold down the first fingers and 
thumb, and keep playing the fourth and 
second fingers together (staccato), till you 
can acquire the po^^or of doing it with 
vapidity : if a finger is sulTered to remain 
down while executing a passage, it has just 
the same elfccton adeliwitc earns if one of 
the dampers did not act, and keeps the note 
singing a part perhaps most discordant to 
others of the ^lassage, and, therefore, pro- 
duces a defect m the mechanism, of vUiicli, 
if the instrument were guilty, the performer 
would send posthaste for the tuiicr. Not- 
withstanding this, liow many amateurs do 
we see flourishing away with the thud and 
fourth finger sticking to each other like 
gingeibrcad nuts that have been in the 
damp I* and how manv masters there aic 
who overlook tins great fault, as long as 
their seliolars will only play the right notes. 
Rut let it ever be reincmbcied, that the 
time when you are to take the fingers ofl is of 
i\< much importance, and therefore requires 
*a's much attention, as when and whcic you 
aic to put them on the keys. To facilitate 
the correction of this, as well as to avoid 
the not-uiinsual accompaniment of dancing 
hands, hold both hands on the keys, and, 
while maintaining carefully the correct posi- 
tions, keep constantly striking one note, 
while all the otheis are held down. Con- 
tinue this nil y(jPuv fingers ache, and then, 
as I said before, playslowci, in older to be 
always placing clear and distinct, and 
having the acting linger well raised and 
firmly struck, while llie others remain en- 
tirely free from any kind of motion what- 
ever. Whichever two fingers you may find 
most grown to each other, are the ones to be 
exercised, and generally the third finger is 
that which is most in need of it. This may 
he even practised on a table as well as on 
an iiistruiiient, and is the most rapid method 
of breaking in the fingers, provided the pupil 
w'ill persevere after they begin to aclie,iustead 
of leaving olf at that time. One of the 
greatest impediments to clean playing, in 
even common practice, and much more, of 
course, before company, is, that all beginners 
are naturally inclined to hurry; and the 
more soul they have for music, the more this 
is increased. If you start determined not 
to hurry, and feel the music, you will most 
likely, and particularly if nervous, get on a 
little too fast, in spite of all your resolu- 
tions. To avoid this, try at first to play pro- 
gressively slower, and, by attempting to 
keep the time back, you will become just 
about right with the metronome. When you 
meet a passage that you are not sure of, 
rather play it ralentando, than scramble 
through it. The generality of your hearers 
may perhaps fancy it is done by authority^ 


and those of talent by mere error in judg- 
ment. But if you boggle and shuffle, the 
fourth part of them (which is generally 
about the average number that are not 
thinking of something else all the time) 
will discover )our mistake, and probably, 
if pcrfoimcrs Uiemselvcs, and of a jealbus 
disposition, or fond of criticising, be much 
better pleased lliat you had merited ridicule 
than applaiiKC. Remember always to let 
the weight of the band rather incline on 
the thumb and iiist finger than on the 
tliird and fourth, which have enough to do 
to perform their own duty ; while the others, 
having an adiaiitago ill strength, ought to 
hear the huulcn, if aiij is lequired.** 

The advice regarding reading music 
deserves the notice of all mothers and 
governesses, and goiid liberal taste is 
shown in the hints on accent. After all 
this praise, w'^e must cimdenui the affect- 
ation in which the work is written. The 
author will he astouishedat such acharge: 
yet we persist it is no mistake. Affec- 
tation of rudeness, blmitness, and vid- 
garitv, is some few degrees more dis- 
gusting than the affbetation of mincing, 
foppish refinement. Our author prides 
himself on his own genius ; yet wo can 
assure him that liis book would have 
been far better, more <Tedi table to him- 
s(df, and fitter for the wide extension its 
professional merits tmtille it to, if it had 
Hot been deformed by such expressions 
as these : — 

“ This I compare to a vulgar buck, who, 
being at a loss to express himself, brings 
out a good round oath.” 

“Like a ratcatcher, who, being paid by 
the rat, takes care to keep up a good stock 
of vermin.” 

“ Fingers sticking together like damp 
gingerbread nuts.” 

“ A snarling professor, like a mad dog,” 

“ Barren soil-headed pedants.” 

It is strange that a man with a fine 
natural taste for his art, should not have 
been annoyed by these passages in his 
own writing. We can imagine that he 
is a person full of vigorous practical 
talent, indignant at the effeminate follies 
that pervade the manners and writings 
of the fashionable professors of science, 
and anxious to adopt a downright, low, 
John Bull way of combating finical ab- 
surdities. Perhaps he is not aware that 
the two extremes of affectation meet — ^that 
its offensiveness consists in an assump- 
tion of something extraneous in style or 
manner ; and whether the quality of that 
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assumption is coarseness or finicalness^ and what is to be avoided with intelli- 
the reader or listener is almost equally gible simplicity, is the style that alone 

disgusted. A style that rejects these ought to be used in works devoted to 

extremes, and tefls what is to be done professional advice or tuition. 

Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad^ with Tales and Miscellanies^ By 

Mrs. Jameson. 

Mrs- Jameson might extend these vo- burg, Frankfort, &c., her sweet gleanings 

lumes as much as she pleased ; for w'hile are superior to much history. She also 

she flings such charms over all she does, furnishes, in a few pages, a complete and 

the world can never be tired. As in Mr. highly interesting biography of Danne- 

Beckford’s work, old and familiar places char, the eminent and self-taught sculp- 

assume an air of novelty from his pecn- tor. But it were impossible to jiar- 

liar tact, so do they here, from the femi- ticuhirise, in a conrinod space : the work 

nine beauties which unaffectedly adorn itself must be refeiTed to, which may be 

the present eloquent narrative. usefully and pleasingly taken up and put 

It is also based on recent visits to (ier- dowm at will, 
many; where, as at t^oJogne, Hcidel- 


ROYAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Our fair readers arc aware that in our last choir gallery, prevented our having a good 
number we promised a more detailed account view of this j)art of the company, 

ofthis gland national celebration. We there- As soon as ihcir JVlajcsiiesandsuiteeu- 
fore hasten to redeem our pledge, and to lay tered the Ropl box, the orchestra, which 
befoie them as succinct an account as the had been in readiness for a lew minules, 
nature of each day’s perfonnance will admit awaiting their arnval, commenced its mag- 
of. Before entering into details, some effects nificent display. Tlicse few minutes formed 
differing perhaps from the expectations pre- a jiausc of extiemc intciest. Every nui:^iciaii 
viously formed, are well worthy ol remark. was at his desk, his eye lixed on the eim- 
The volume of sound, even when the power ductor, watching tor las first signal. The 
of the orchestra was exerted to the utmost, audience, fiom every part of the Alibey 
was far less than was anticipated, — the huge winch could command a view of the Royil 
space, the number of the audience, and the box, had turned in that diicction, presenting 
materials of the fituii;;s-up, carrying it off a multitude of eager and expecting faces to 
and absoibiug it, si^ that it reached the ear tho«>c wlio sat in the gallery above. All this 
seemingly with a force not greater than that time the most perfect silence was maintained ; 
of an ordinary concert ol the first class. the recej)tion of their Majeslies was attended 

It had been all along understood that his thorcloie with none of the noisy demonstra- 
Majesty, to whom we are indebted solely for tioiis usual on such occasions, which were 
this great national celebration, hadproiniscd, not permitted, indeed, by the sanctity of the 
with the Cluceu and all the members of bis place in which they had assembled, but it 
family, to honour with his presence each of was not less genuine in all the outward marks 
the four principal performances ; the first of of respect compatible witli such silence, 
which took place oiiTucsday, the 24lli June. Every seat was then resumed, and the per- 
He arrived at the Abbey accordingly exactly rormance began. 

at a quarterpast twelve, in full state, with the The introductory piece was IlandeEs Co- 
Queen, the Princess Augusta, the Duchess ronation Anthem, composed tp the following 
of Kent, and the Princess Victoria. We did words: — 

not sec Uie Duke of Cumbeiland, nor the “ Zadok the priest and Nathan the pro- 
Duke of Sussex, who was, we believe, pre- phet anointed Solomon king ; and all the 
v^ted from going out by the continuance of people rejoiced and said, ^ God save the 
his ii^isposition. There was a numerous king, long live the king, may the king live 
attendance of the leading nobility, nearly for ever. Hallelujah. Amen.’ ’* 
all of whom had entered their names as Pre- Nothing could have been better chosen in 

sidents of the festival. The Archbishop of all respects for the opening of such a grand 

York and the Archbishop of Cantotbury were series of performances as these. It was at 

both present, and about six of thfe Bishops; once a tribute of respect to the King, with 

we did not see the Bishop of London among whom they have originated, and, by combin- 

them,^ and believe be was not there ; but the ing some very rare instrumental as well as 

situation we OtKHi|^ed| which waJs in die vocal effects, was the means uf exhibiting at 
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the pjfltset the varied powers of tlie orchestra 
to the utmost advantap:e. When the chorus 
began, the whole of the company stood up, 
and remained standing till the conclusion of 
the piece* W'hen it came to the passage, 
“ God savjD the hing, may the king live for 
ever,” the most lively emotion was percep- 
tible among the audience, particularly in the 
more sensitive part of it, and many ladies 
were with difficulty kept from fainting. 
Others hurst into tears, frenn the pleasure, 
not the pain, of the novel sensations excited. 
Tins result seemed not to be produced hy the 
power so much as by the number and com- 
plexity of the orchestra. In mere force of 
sound it did not exceed materially the or- 
chestras of our great concerts and oratorios, 
being t;ounteracted by the great size of the 
building in which it took place ; hut there 
were impressions neveithclcss produced hy it 
which all must confess to he of a ])ecu]iar 
kind, and quite new to tliose who have never 
been present at similar iierforinanecs. 

'riie Coronation Anthem was followed by 
fldvdn’s sacrcMl ouilono of the CreaWm^ 
given entile; and well does this masteily 
' Composition deserve such a mark of distinc- 
tion. The introduction or overture to it is 
lor uistrmneuts only, and is meant for the 
“ Representation of Chaos,” In twevy pait 
of it Haydn’s iiivenlivc power stands predo- 
minant; and as the world was lurmed from 
the lude elements, so he gidduaU> works 
out the discords and disorder with which he 
< ommcnces into ordei ami liaiinony. 'J’lic 
iiisirmnentationis all line; but some passages 
for the clarionet, which Will. nan executed 
with admirable precision, sttind out with 
peculiar beauty. 

The recitative, “ In the heginiiing God 
created the heaven and the eartli,” was sung 
hy Mr. Hellaniy chastely and effectively. 

1 imncdiaiely alter which lollowed the clioru*'', 
“And the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters.” The margin fieent burst which 
lollows the words, “ Let there he light,” was 
given to perfection. All were in stiiet time, 
and the swell, as it should he, graddally 
carried to the highest pitch. 

Miss Stephens, with the short yet brilliant 
air of the "Marvellous work beholds amazed,” 
introduced the pleasing chorus — 

Again the ethereal vaults resound 
The praise ef God and of the second day.” 

Our old favourite evinced that she was still 
in good voice, and gave the upper notes 
with great force and clearness: the chorus, 
which is, however, of very simple structure, 
wa.s well and correctly douc. 

To Mr. H. Phillips was assigned the reci- 
tative, " Let the waters under the lieavcns 
be gathered together,” and the air of " Roll- 
ing with foaming billows,” in which tlie se- 
paration ol “sea and land” is described. 

Madame Caradori sang “ With verdure 
clad/’ and the recitative which precedes it, 


in the plain unpretending manner which 
Haydn himself would have desired and been 
pleased with. Not a note of her voice was 
lost, though scarcely the slightest apparent 
exertion was used, in the wide area over 
which It had to travel, and the audience li|- 
tened with hushed attention. In fact — ana 
it added great interest to the day’s entire 
pcifonnancc — a silence truly exemplary was 
preserved during the whole of it. 

One of the mo^t splendid jiieces in tlie 
whole oratorio i.s the recitative desenhing the 
creation ot the “ lights in the driuament of 
heaven,” descending into the chorus of “ The 
heavens are telling the glory of God.” In 
the arcompanimcnl of tlu fiJst tlie orchestra 
was not so jierfcctas in sonic of the previous 
pieces. In the swell which precedes the 
rising of the sun, the full pitch of force of 
which such a baud seems to be capable was 
hardly attained ; and in the succeeding soft 
rich harmony which guides in “ the lesser 
light,” some intrusive notes of the organ 
weie lie.ird, on which Sir George Smart 
would have done wi ll, in his office of con- 
diicloi, to have irnposc‘d silence. What 
would Haydn ha\e saidtothisi* Tliere is 
not a note for the organ in the whole score. 
Of Braham’s sacrifiije of this grand simple 
subject to a vicious taste for ornament and 
display, wlieu no man knows better than 
Inniself what is due to such music, wc can 
hardly speak in terms of adequate reproba- 
tion ; more especially, as in the latter part of 
the day he gave the noble recitative from 
Samson, “ Gh, loss of sight,” with perfect 
pffiinncss and purity. 

Mr. JC. Scguin, a pupil, we believe, of the 
Royal Acadon.y, hail the important song in- 
trusted tn him, “ Now heaven in fnlleslglory 
shone,*' and the recitative which precedes it, 
desenbiiig the creation of “ the living crea- 
tine aftei ins kind, cattle and creeping things 
and heasis of the earth,” whicli is another 
instance of Haydn’s ilaring use of the imi- 
tative power in music, 'rhe roaring of the 
Hon, the leap of the tiger, the hum of insects, 
and the creepiiii:, “ with sinuous trace,” of 
the worm, are all attempted in description 
in a way that lays but a light tax on the ima- 
gination. I n the air were some splendid ef 
fectsfrom II aiqier’s trumpet, and some deep 
notes from the bassoon of the veteran Mack- 
intosh, a worthy prototype of the “ tread of 
the elephant.” 

The chorus “ Achieved is the glorious 
work,” with ihe trio introduced into it, “ On 
thee each living soul awaits,” was sungadmir- 
ahlv by Miss Glara No'ielln, Mr. Vaughan, 
ana Mr, W. Robinson. The solo for the bass 
voice which occurs in it — 

** But when tby face, O Lord, is hid, 

1 . With sudden terror th^ are struck. 

Thou tukost their breath away. 

They vanish into dust 

is inimitably fine. Mr, W. Bobinson amied 
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to pfurtake somewhat of the terror he was 
describinf^y but due allowance must he made 
for a man, evidently of merit, on a first ap- 
pearance before so formidable a tribunal. 

Mr. Hobbs opened the third part of the 
Creation by the recitative, In rosy mantle 
i^pears,” with a simplicity and correctness 
calculated to put to shame some of his se- 
niors and men of higher note.” 

in the two first parts of this day’s perform- 
ance the band was led by Mr. iSpagnoletti, 
and the second violins by Mr. J. Loder, of 
Bath. Mr. V. Novello was at the organ. 

Selections from Handel's Oratorio of iScm- 
son formed the third part of the performance, 
of which, however, a more brief notice will 
be required. We never heard Braham, in 
his best days, do any thing more finely than 
the recitative — 

** O, loss of sight ! of thee I most complain ; 

O, worse than beggary, oM t»ge, or choina 
My very soul in real darkness dwells !” 

It had almost a moral dignity in it, which 
would have suited Milton, complaining of his 
blindness, from its simplicity and touching 
truth of ejqiression. The air which follows — 

** Total eclipse ! no sun, no moon ! 

All dark amidst the blaze of noon ! 

O glorious light 1 no cheering ray 
To glad my eyes with welcome day I 
Why thus depriv’d thy prime decree 1 
Sun, moon, and stars, are dark to me !*’ 

was almost equally fine. The chorus of “ O, 
first created beam,” was a worthy sequel to 
two such admirable productions. It is re- 
markable that this chorus contains amusicftl 
imitation of the creation of light, and thus 
gave the occasion to compare the notions of 
two of the greatest of all composers of sacred 
music on the same r^cbj^'ct; and it is difficult 
to say which is the finest. 

Miss Stephens gave the song in which she 
has been so long and so justly celebiated, 
“ Let the bright seraphim,” accompanied 
on the trumpet by Mr. Harper, whose com- 
mand over that instrument is uiirivalled in 
the present day. In many of the passages 
of this song it has all the softness and smooth- 
ne^ of another voice in duet with the first. 
This led into the chorus, “ Let tlieir celestial 
concerts all unite:” which concluded the 
first day’s performance ol‘ the Iloyal festival. 

In the third part of Uiis day’s performance 
the orchestra was led by Mr T. Cooke, and 
the or^n was played by Mr. Attw-ood. 

Of the instrumental performers we ha\e 
alr^dy spoken generally, and have men- 
some of them with especial praise, he- 
sidea which, we desire to pay a tribute they 
justly deserve to Mr. Lindley, M. 
Dmgonetti, the violoncello and double bass; 
^ French horn ; Mr. Card, flute; 

and Mr. Chippy tower drums, for the assist- 
ance rimy gave to the general effect. Such 
paqjnnqtasriie , last-named professor aud 
tes&y inestiMftUe such «a 


orchestra. In the Dead March’^ tbqy re- 
sembled tbe distant discharge of a pi^e of 
ordnance. 

The entire performance of the first day 
closed a few minutes before four o’clock. 
There was then a general move into the 
centre of the galleries from those parts which 
did not command a view of the Royal box, 
and astbeir Majesties did not reriie tor some 
minutes, there was abundant time to gratify 
every spectator with a view of the Eoy«u 
party. All of them seemed in the best health 
and spirits, and in the highest degree grati- 
fied by the silent and refined homage of which 
they were the objects, as well as by tbe 
whole of the splendid scene and musical per- 
fonnance with which the morning had been 
occupied. They retired in the sam^ order 
with which they had arrived at the Abbey, 
and were well received by the multitudes 
collected to view the procession out of doors, 
which formed scarcely a less splendid scene 
than that within the Abbey. 

As a mere picture, independently of other 
associations, the latter is probably that which 
will long dwell in the recollection ol those 
who were present at it. Tlie Royal box in 
front, tbe floor filled with well-dressed and 
beautiful women, the galleries the same, 
and the majestic orchestra filling up the dis- 
tance, like a mountain hiding its head in 
the clouds ; the constant shifting of the light 
as the sun shone in turn through each of tlio 
Gothic windows, or became obscured by a 
passing cloud ; aud all this united with the 
ceremony itself— the beautiful music, tbe 
solemn and respectful silence with which all 
was listened to, made up a scene of deei» 
impression, worthy of being held in lasting 
remciribraiice. 

The second performance took place on 
Tlmrsday, June 2fith, and commenced as 
soon as their Majesties had taken their seats. 

The first piece was the Coronation An- 
them, by Handel, beginning “ Tbe king 
shall icjuice in thy strength, O Lord,” of 
which a chorus was made, commencing with 
the gi’andeur which forms the great charac- 
teristic of this composer, and developing, 
theiefore, at the outset, the full power of the 
orchestra. 1 1 is a short movement only, and 
leads into the semi-chorus “EMceding p^lad 
shall he be of tliy salvation,^ wlrich is of 
a more subdued strain, and is followed by 
the full chorus “ Thou hast prevented him 
with the blessings of goodness,” which was 
led off by the violins with a precision which 
made it seem as if the whole were bcit one 
instrument. In the midst of tbe swell in 
tbe latter piurt, when every instrument ap- 
peared forced to its utmost loudness, one of 
those pauses, so frequent in Handel^s music, 
occurred, and the whole stopped as if by 
magic. A short silence prevailed, and the 
concluding “ Hallelqjah,” pouted in by tbe. 
multitude of voices, wound up the whole 
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'With the full effect required. The anthem 
"Was admirably performed throughout both 
by the instruments and the voices. 

Signor Rubini then sang his aria, “ Da vide 
Penitente,” by Mozart, its first performance 
in this country. It consists of two move- 
ments, the first of which is slow and of a 
pathetic, supplicating character, highly beau- 
tiful, and with a very artful construction 
of the instrumental parts, which display 
Mozart's early knowledge (for we take this 
not to be one of his later compositions) of 
the resources of a modem orchestra. The 
mode in which one passage, imitative of 
sighing, “ pieta cercai iSignora,” was echoed 
by the flutes and oboes, was peculiarly beau- 
tiful. The last movement of the song, which 
is an allegro, is less happy, abounding too 
much with those long roulades, the prevail- 
ing vice of the age of vocal music which 
preceded that of Mozart. It is also of too 
joyous a character for the subject, but con- 
tains however many striking passages. For 
his performance of it Signor Hubini desen' es 
unqualified praise. He sacrificed his usual 
- florid style, so tempting to an artist to whom 
nothing is difficult, at the shrine of good 
taste. 

Miss Stephens gave the recitative (from 
Theodora), ** O worse than death, indeed,” 
and the song which belongs to it — 

“ Angels, ever bright and fair. 

Take, O take me to your care ; 

Speed to your own courts niy flight, 

Clad in robes of virgin white’* — 

with a most delicate and just perception of 
their beauties, which stand in a very high 
rank among the productions of Handel. The 
audience honoured the composer and the 
singer alike, by the most perfect silence and 
hushed attention during the performance. 
In the accompaniments a fault before noticed 
prevailed, in carrying the “ piano ” too far, 
so as almost to deprive the voice of its ne- 
cessary support. The recitative was parti- 
cularly happy; it was done with perfect 
fidelity to the text, and uttered in the tone 
of voice constituting an earnest and pathetic 
appeal. 

Next ill order in the programme of the 
day came tlie “ Kyrie elecson '* of Haydn's 
second service, which more resembles a 
Scotch jig than an earnest supplication for 
mercy. Haydn is a florid writer, but he 
had no soul : he is immeasurably inferior to 
Handel. The solo parts were well sustained 
by Madame Stockhausen, Miss Masson, 
Signor Rubini, and Signor Zuchelli. A solo 
by tbe last-named singer was then given as 
a part of the same service, but which does 
not in fact belong to it, and which is another 
of those instances of mutilation with which 
the noble directors in a faithful report of 
their proceedings must stand chargeable. 

Mr, H. Phillips opened the “ Thanks^v- 
ing ” of Sir J. Stevenson by a recitative, 
admirably enunciated, aud,iu the air which 
VoL. V. — ^No. 2. 


succeeds it, was accompanied on the bassoon 
by Mr, Mackintosh very effectively; the tone 
of the instrument being so subdued and 
well regulated, that at a distance it had the 
effect of a duct for equal voices. 

“Luther’s Hymn” — “Great God, what do 
1 see and hear?” and sung by Braliam, with 
chorus, was magnificently done. The only 
instruments which join in it are the organ, 
played by Mr. H. R. Bishop, and the trum- 
pet, by Mr. Harper. Nothing can be more 
simple than tbe construction of this hymn, 
but it demands a voice of gi’eat power and 
full tone to do it justice, for which however 
Braham manifested all the energy that was 
requisite. 

Mademoiselle Grisi next gave the air 
“ Quoniam tu solus sanctus,” from Haydn’s 
fifth service. She sang it well, because it is 
impossible for her to do otherwise ; hut we 
cannot but repeat our regret that a composi- 
tion so unsuited to her should have been 
selected ; hut her interesting appearance, and 
that simplicity of manner which always ac- 
companies great genius, made her an object 
of general admiration. 

Israel in Egypt, which occupied tbe whole 
remaining part of this day's performance, 
was opened by Mr. F. Robinson with the 
recitative, “ Now there arose a new king 
over Egypt,” with great seK-possession, and 
more energy than he displayed in tbe first 
day’s performance. 

Miss Masson sung, with much elegance 
and con-ectness, the recitative, “ This the 
magicians did,” with the air, “ Their land 
brought forth frogs and Miss Romer fol- 
lowed in the si ng “ All human power now 
lailmg,” in which she acquitted herself with 
much credit. 

In the “hailstone” chorus, the descent of 
the storm comes on in light touches, but in- 
creases witli such rapid violence, that at 
length the earth seems to shake with its fury. 
The thunder of the drums was tlirown in at 
this passage with stupendous effect. 

We weie particularly struck, as the ora- 
torio proceeded, with the rich harmony which 
opens the chorus, “ The depths have covered 
them;” to which, and to the succeeding 
chorus, “ And in the greatness of thine ex- 
cellency,’’ the band did tbe most ample 
justice. Tbe semi- chorus, “ And with the 
blast of tby nostrils,” was much more per- 
fect than at the rehearsal : the introductoiy 
symphony and the coming on of the full 
chorus had a most beautiful effect. 

Few passages in these performances have 
produced a fmer effect than the majestic 
introductory symphony to the diorus of 
“ The Lord shall reign for ever and ever,” 
or indeed tlian the whole of that chorus. 
The well-known solos with which it is in- 
terspersed, requiring the greatest netre and 
firmness in the singers, were allotted to Mr. 
Braham and Miss Stephens. The magnifl** 
cent double chorus — 
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{ will •i&l? 1ib« Lord> ^he biitli f:riifiin{^liedl 

g:]Qnouffljr ; 

The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the 
sea,” 

closed, with a grand climax of effect, one of 
the finest musical performances that hfus ever 
been listened to prohabljr since tlie art had 
existence. 

The leader for this day was Mr. Weichsel, 
and the principal second violin was played by 
Mr. Watts. The organ In the first part was 
by Mr. H. R. Bishop, and in the whole of 
Israel in Mgypl by Mr. Tnrlc. 

At four oclook, the performances being 
concluded, tlieir Majesties retired, having 
received and acknowledged the respectful 
homage of the assembly, as on the preceding 
occasion. — " - 

Satorpay, June 28.— The third per- 
formance, like the two preceding ones, 
opened with a tribute of respect and loyalty 
to the King. It was an adaptation from the 
celebrated hymn by Haydn, Heaven pre- 
serve our Emperor Francis and by a repe- 
tition of that very beautiful subject, three 
quartets for voices, each concluding with a 
<^orus, have been constructed, the whole 
having the accompaniment of the full or- 
chestra. 

The selection from Judas Maccabeus com- 
menced with the chorus, ** O Father, whose 
almighty power;’* a beautiful specimen of 
rich and sound harmony, in admirable keep- 
ing with the subject, which is a supplication 
to the supreme Power by the “ sons of 
Jud«}),” to inspire union into their councils, 
and to 

Grant a leader bold and brave. 

If not to cofiquei born to saveJ* 

Mr. Bennett's Teci?ative, which followed, 
“ To Heaven’s Almighty King we kneel,” 
was very well aqd steadily sung, as was the 
song Oh liiherty ! thou choicest treasure,” 
which belongs to it. In the latter, the whole 
accompaniment was that of Mr. Bindley on 
the violoncello; and this gifted perfomer 
was certainly never heard before to so 
much advantage. 

The spirited trio with double choir, ** Dis- 
dainful of danger we rush on thh foe,*’ suc- 
ceeded, and was well sung, Messrs. Terrail, 
Vaughauy and Bellamy taking the first, and 
Messrs. Goulden, Bennett, and Sale the 
second set of responses. 

Braham’s recitative, My armsl — against 
this Gorgias Mfill I go ” amf the air, “ Sound 
an alarm, your stiver trumpets sound,” were 
dehyered witlt fte spirit and strength of a 
g^at matrial leader. The rush of trumpets 
which followed, in obedience as it were to 
the order, was magnificent^ ar. was the 
cbariit^ 

* we hear the pljeasiag dreadful call : 

And f^low thee to conqSest if to fall— 
fot lawB,,^^iqn, liberty^ we M 5” 

whidh fotih ahs^er cil" the petq^c to the 


appeal of Judas. The change in the eha** 
meter of the movement, after the word 
<< conquesV’ was made with peculiar success, 
the choir passing at once from its greatest 
strength to its most subdued softness. 

Mrs. H. R. Bishop’s recitative, “ O let 
eternal honours crown his name,” and song. 

From mighty kings,” was one of the most 
successful solo performances at the festival: 
she was in excellent voice, and sang at once 
with firmness and energy, with good expres- 
sion and the most perfect intonation. The 
cadence was very fine, and, what is not often 
the case, of a character agreeing perfectly 
with that of the composition. 

Mozart’s motet, “ Nc pul vis et cinis,” a 
most finished romposition, began tlie second 
part. Signor Tamburini, in the bass solo 
with which it leads ofi*, was most successful. 
Sonic passages in it bear a strong resem- 
blance, without being servilely identical, to 
those in the last finale of Don Criovoamiy where 
the “ statue’* makes his appearance. The 
other vocal parts weic well sustained by Miss 
Clara Novello, Miss Wagstaff, and Mr. Ben- 
nett. The chorus was peculiarly gvaud, 
more florid and approaching to the dramatic 
style than accords with our English notions 
of sacred music, but full of astonishingly 
rich combinations. In his employment of 
the wind instruments, the clarionets espe- 
cially, Mozart displays his great knowledge 
of the resources of the modern orchestra. 

An air by Mademoiselle Grisi, “ Laudate 
Dominum,” from anotlier motet of Mozart’s 
composition, was beautifully sung, and was 
mucli better suited to her voice than that 
given on the second day of the festival. It 
has a fine accompaniment for the organ, 
which was played by Dr. Crotch with his 
usual judgment and command of that in- 
strument. 

A “ Gloria ill excelsis,” from Pergolesi, 
was then given ; and the solos in it were exe- 
cuted with great correctness and good taste 
by two boys, Master Howe, of the Westmin- 
ster Abbey choir, and Master Smith, whose 
proficiency at that early age is creditable 
both to their instructors ana to the state of 
the art in this country. It seemed above all 
others to delight and interest Mademoiselle 
Grisi, and we shall not soon forget the kind 
smiles and patronising looks with which she 
honoured the Juvenile artists. 

Braham’s r Aitative from HandeTs Jephthuy 
‘‘ Deeper and deeper still,’* was the next 
piece. On such a composition, and such a 
performance of it, alike masterly and at the 
same time so well known, it would be diflBi- 
cuH to say any thing, were it not, in 
Imm that very perfection, sure in every repe- 
tition to strike the hearer with new beauties. 
Its true characteristhatof a tragic sbliloquy, 
which Biaham mt^tained with extreme 
care ; and it is no h^rbole to say, that it is 
finer than any som<x][uy delivered on the 
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stage bjr our best actors, by all that effect 
which the voice has when thus judiciously 
employed, in regard to eloquence and pathos, 
over common speech. The repetition of 
“ Horrid thought,'* occurring after the grand 
burst of emotion— 

** *Ti 8 this that racks my brain, 

And pours into my breast a thousand pangs, 

That lash me into madness,** 
was inimitably fine ; as was the tone in which 
he uttered the words, “My only daughter,*’ 
which follow that passage of the recitative. 
Many a fair eye, at the conclusion, attested 
the deep feeling produced by this per- 
formance. 

Miss Stephens’s recitative, “Ye sacred 
priests,” and song of “ Farewell, ye limpid 
streams,” whicli are almost of the same 
order of excellence with the preceding, 
were deficient in true conception of the sub- 
ject ; and the last movement — 

Brighter scenes I seek above 
In the realms of peace and love,** 
was almost spoiled by taking the time too 
slow. The resignation of Jephtha’s daugh- 
-ter is complete, and this passage sliould be 
delivered in a tone of religious fervour and 
exultation. 

Signor Ivanoff would have been perfectly 
successful in the air “ Panis omnipotenlia 
verbi caro factus,” but for one passage in 
which he overstrained his voice, flis gene- 
ral purity of tone and good taste gave, 
however, a great ehaim to the composition, 
which belongs to another litany by Mozart. 
The instrumental introduction and the whole 
of the orchestral combinations are remark- 
ably fine. 

In the selections from Beethoven’s sacred 
oratorio of the Mount of Oitves, the directors 
have done to this great composer the justice 
which, at first, seemed to be withheld from 
him. IJis admirers were presented with ex- 
tracts, judiciously chosen, from one of the 
best of his compositions, correctly and effi- 
ciently performed. Madame Cai'adori’s in- 
troductory recitative of the Seraph, “ Oh 
tremble mortals,” and the song, “ Praise 
the Redeemer’s mercy,” will stand a com- 
parison with the best executed vocal pieces 
of the festival. 

The Hallelujah chorus, which finished 
the selections from Beethoven, formed an- 
other masterly display of the resources of 
modem art. 

Mrs. W. Knyvett had the recitative 
“ Bless’d be the Lord,” from Handel’s 
tnon, and the song — 

** What though I trace each herb and flower 
That drinks the morning dew ; 

Did 1 notown Jehovah’s power, 

How vain were all I knewj 
which was correctly sung, and with just 
expression, but suffered in its general effect 
from the extreme lowness with which the 
time was 


A grand episode, as it may be termed, in 
the musical arrangements of ^e day fol- 
lowed, in the selecrion from that part of 
Handel’s Joshua^ which describes^ in stmins 
of a character truly epic, the fall of Jericho. 
It commenced by the recitative, sung by 
Braham, “ *118 well, six times the Lora has 
been obeyed,” followed by a march with 
instruments only, in bold martial style, and 
concluding with the air and chorus 
** Glory to God ! the strong cemented walls. 
The toti’riiLg towers, the ponderous ruin falls $ 
The nations tremble at the dreadful sound, 
Heaven thunders, tempests roar, and groans 
the ground.” 

It is nearly sufficient to say that Handel’s 
music presented a picture cori'espanding 
with tliese words, but his expression of the 
“ nations tremble,” and the pouring in by 
the chorus of “ Glory to God !” after Bra- 
ham’s solo, deserve special mention as 
the prominent features of the grand tableau. 
Tlie horn and trumpet solos which occur in 
the course of it were of great difficulty, and 
done in a masterly manner by Messrs. Platt 
and Harper. 

The chorus from Handel’s Solomon — 

“ From the censer curling rise,” 
closed this day’s pcrfonnance with a gran- 
deur of effect wholly worthy of the festival. 

Tlie leader on this occasion was Mr. Mori, 
and Mr. C. Reeve for the second violins. 
The organ was played in the first and second 

S art by Dr. Crotch, and in the third by 

Ir. Adams. - 

The concluding performance of this splen- 
did musical festival took place on Tuesday, 
July Ibt. As a whole, we should say that 
the performance of the Messtafi was the 
most perfect and complete of the festival. 

After the overture to the Messiah, 
which is a fine piece of harmony, and, 
thougli a little too slow, was most correctly 
and effectively played by the orchestra, Mr. 
Braham led the vocal part of the compo- 
sition ill the recitative “ Comfort ye, my 
people,” in which, though some deficiency 
of his usual vigour was apparent at the com- 
mencement, he presented, as he grew wmu 
with the subject, one of his best efforts. 
From the passage, “ The voice of him that 
erieth in the wilderness,” to the conclusion 
of the recitative, he left nothing to be de- 
sired. 

Mr. Machin was very successful in the 
recitative accompanied, “Thus said the 
Lord of hosts.” His execution of the run- 
ning passages only wanted a little more 
smoothness and evenness to render them 
perfect. The air, “ But ^ho may abide ihe 
day of his coming?” wanted emphasis and 
a certain appropriateness of expression^ hut 
was otherwise peculiarly well sung, and his 
shake at the couclusipu manifest a. great 
command of voice. 

Mrs. W. Kuyvett sang the xeeitaiivei, 
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“ And, Jo ! tbe Angel of the Lord,” and 

Suddenly there was with the Angel,” in a 
plain unafiected manner suited to the sub- 
ject ; and the chorus, Glory to God,” 
followed— a short but grand and strikingly 
effective movement in the execution. 

Maxlame Caradori’s air, Rejoice greatly, 
O daughter of Zion,” was sung quicker 
than usual, as if to give greater display to 
the natural brilliancy of the singer's voice ; 
but, though it had that result, the compo- 
sition suffered by it. It was, in other respects, 
justly expressed* and delightfully sung. 

Miss Masson's He shall feed his flock,” 
was a most admirable performance, both in 
the style which properly belongs to this 
movement and in iust intonation ; and in 
tbe second part of the same movement, 
“ Come unto Him all ye that labour,” Ma- 
dame Stockhausen evinced nearly lhe*same 
felicity. The contrast of the alto and so- 
prano voices of the tw'o ladies had a most 
charming effect. 

The chorus, “His yoke is easy and his 
burden is light,” in grand but severe style, 
closed the first part of the oratorio with 
splendid effect. 

The second part commenced with the rich 
and beautiful harmonies of the chorus, “ Be- 
hold the Lamb of God,” followed by the air 
given to Miss Masson, ♦‘He was despised 
and rejected of men,” which was well sung, 
though not in a style so peifect as her pre- 
ceding air. 

Miss Shirreff, her only performance at this 
festival, gave the recitative, “He was cut 
out of the land of the living,” and the air, 
*♦ But tliou didst not leave lus soul in hell,” 
with great steadiness and good effect, though 
the style of this is in some measure 

new to this accorophshed young singer, who 
ought to have been allotted a more conspi- 
cuous part in these perfoimances. 


Tea. — ^There is reason to believe that tea 
is not of very ancient use as a beverage in 
China. The ancient classical books make 
no allusion to ii. Silk, flax, and hemp are 
classical plants, hut cotton, tobacco, and tea 
are not P^re Trigault, tlie Jesuit, says, the 
use of tea is not of great antiquity, but he 
adds, they have no character to represent it, 
which is not true. The popular belief is, 
that tea was first introduced into Honan to 
cure the bad quality and taste of the water, 
llie earliest account we have of it is in the 
relation of two Mahmnmedan travellers, who 
visited Cbina in the ninth century. These, 
after telhng m that “ their usual drink is a 
kind of win0, made of rice,” meption “ a 
certain herb, which they drink with hot 
w^E, called sah,’* (tcha, tea,) adding, “ that 
mis drink cutes all manner of diseases.” 
ft ^as, therelbre, at t|mt time not a common 
Be lioweter, as it may, we 


Miss Clara Novello sung, in an unorna- 
mented expressive style suited to the sub- 
ject, “ How beautiful are the feet of those 
who bring good tidings and the quartet! 
followed, “Their sound is gone out,” in 
which Master Howe sustaiued the first part 
with great steadiness. 

Mr. E. Seguin’s air, “If God he for us,” 
was correctly sung, and without pretension ; 
and the magnificent chorus, “ Worthy is the 
Lamb,” closed the day's performance.” 

Thus terminated the Royal Festival, which, 
though some clouds appeared to lower upon 
its commencement, succeeded altogether far 
beyond the most sanguine expectation, and 
afforded tbe highest gratification to some 
thousands of his Majesty's loyal subjects. 

In the details of the management there was 
much to praise in every department of the 
festival. The stewards were uniformly at- 
tentive to their duty ; and, though the num- 
ber collected on eight successive days was 
not much less than 3,000 on each day, there 
occurred no instance, in any one day, of tlic 
least disorder or confusion. 

We cannot hut acknowledge ourselves 
greatly aided in this report by the published 
accounts in T/te 7 Vmfs journal, as far as we 
ourselves ^ere enabled to form a correct 
opinion of its accuracy. 

The rehearsals were almost perfect per- 
formances, and veiy few pieces or passages 
had to be repeated ; this is a surprising cir- 
cumstance, considering how many perform- 
ers had for almost the first time met toge- 
ther. The rehearsals were in fact almost 
equal to the so-named “grand perform- 
ances;” they took place on the 24th, 26tb, 
and 28th of June and Ist of July. During 
the period of the performauces the weather 
continued particularly fine. 


are inclined to think it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that the Chinese are inveterately at- 
tached to the use of tea. That which is 
made for home consumption is of a very 
inferior description, made up sometimes in 
round halls, having all tbe appearance of a 
ball of tarred twine; sometimes in flat cakes, 
cemented together with a glutinous sub- 
stance ; and sometimes used in loose leaves, 
thslt have been dried without any prepara- 
tion, They have, besides, the essennse in 
small cakes, as hitter as wormwood. The 
leaves of the Camellia Sesanqua are also 
used as tea; and we learn from theAhhd 
Grozier, that In Bhantong and tbe northern 
provinces, tea is prepaid from a kind of 
moss I and he asks, if adulterated tea is com- 
mon In China, how can we flatter ourselves 
that we are not drhJdng the iiifiision of 
moss, from the rocks of Sfang^nig-hienl'--- 
Qmrierlp for July^ 
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• THE GHANA. 

A TALE OF CATALONIA, 

''Tout OBt change pour moi; loin du pays natal, 

Le tomps memo, le temps, n’a plus qu'un rol ega 
Les jours froids d’hiver prolongent leur dur6e, 

L*6te n*a que de longues nuits. 

L'exil est le plus grand des niaux Me. Dufriisnoy Alicx. 


There is not in the whole world so 
beautiful a country as Catalonia ! Cata- 
lonia, where the Pyrenees raise their 
snowy summits above the clouds, and 
whose steep sides are deeply seamed with 
precipices. Catalonia, on whose shores 
foam and dash the blue waves of the 
Mediterranean I Her plains are covered 
with corn-fields — her marshes teem with 
rice — her hills are overspread with vines, 
olives, and orange-trees — her mines arc 
rich in iron and marble. Ask the ad- 
venturous diver how rich the coral which 
lies concealed beneath the wave that 
bathos the coast of Catalonia ! — Oh, 
breathe not for a day, not even for a 
single day, its soft and balmy air I Let 
not your eyes wander towards the deep 
clear blue of its enchanting sk\ ! Stretched 
along in a light bark, floating gently down 
some tranquil stream, dare not to raise 
your eyes to cither shore, where grotips 
of lovely girls are seen with their dark 
eyes, their graceful forms, and the slight 
and scanty dress which scarce conceals 
the slightest movement. Listen not to 
their songs, and turn, oh turn away your 
eyes when they circle in the voluptu- 
ous dance. Oh, listen to me, and be- 
lieve henceforward the skies of your own 
country will appear dark and cloudy ; 
from this moment a remembrance fraught 
with regret, a pain, sad and enduring as 
the mal du pays, will rend yomr heart, 
and fill your eyes with tears ! And yet 
I am far — ^far away from my own Cata- 
lonia ! — ^from the mountains wher<} I was 
born, where my father died, where my 
daughter ^my daughter ^but I re- 

venged her I For three days and nights, 
stretched on a rock alone, my eye bent 
on the distance, and my hand on the lock 
of my rifle, I waited for her assassin. He 
came at last, he fell and bit the dust, his 
hands vainly grasping the sand, and the 
blood spouting from his breast. For an 
hour, while his agony lasted, 1 remained 
immoveable over him, contemplating my 
revenge I At length I was compelled to 
fly_to fly I — ^like a nuseiable assassin, 


like a wretched spoiler of wayfarers, for 
their laws — their as they call it — 
sot a price on the head of a father who 
avenged his daughter, as they would have 
done to a common robber. If they had 
known of how groat a treasure the exe- 
crable cunning of this miserable Anda- 
lusian has robbed me, — if they knew all 
the woes which weigh heavy upon the 
old Gitano, instead of looking with idle 
curiosity upon my torn garments, and my 
swarthy lineaments, instead of pointing 
the finger at me, and exclaiming upon 
the refugee, — the assassin I — they, per- 
haps, would stretch out the hand of 
friendship towards me, and say, “ Son of 
the Gitana, our hearts are moved with 
pity I’’ It is true, I am to be pitied, — and 
yet I once was so hapjjy. In the evening, 
after having loosened the white veil 
which she wore around her head, my 
daughter, niy Pepita, was wont to let her 
dark hair flow upon her neck ; then kneel- 
ing at my feet, she used to place her two 
hands within mine, and gaze upon me 
fixedly with her large black eyes. Then 
smiling at my serious words, on a sudden 
she would dart from me to climb some 
precipitous rock. Ifrom the threshold of 
my cabin I called to her, agitated by an 
unknown, yet pleasurable fear. I was 
happy in witnessing the lightness and 
grace with which she followed this pe- 
rilous sport, yet I trembled at the same 
time, lost it should prove fatal to her. 
But the sweet child, without listening to 
me, laughed, clapped her hands, and 
bounded from rock to rock, singing some 
of our gipsy melodics, — ^those songs known 
only to our solitary race, and so expres- 
sively adapted to a light and fantastic 
dance. As she danced she seemed to 
move in an atmosphe *0 of light t It was 
the reflection of the moonlight which 
glittered on the large silver rings which 
she wore round her ancles and on her 
bare arms, after the manner of the Gi- 
tan. While I gazed upon her, in a tran- 
sport of mingled joy aad apprehension^ 
on a sudden she would dis^pear^ and 
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fcarccly had I time to dread lest her 
foot should slip in poising herself on the 
point of a rock, or that her weight should 
snap the slight branch which sustained 
her as she swung through the air, when 
I felt my daughter pressed to my bosom^ 
offering her ro^ and healthful cheeks to 
my fond lips. Such had been her amuse- 
ment one fine evening in autumn, when 
she entered my cabin and seated herself 
at my side. Do you know that Don 
Ferdinand de Gemellas, the affianced 
husband of Dona Bianca, has arrived to- 
day at the castle of Melj)oso ? — He 
comes from Seville. It is a ffno thing to 
see his c^arriages, his horses, his mules, 
and his numerous servants. They are 
not like our Catalonians, clothed in a 
simple striped vest and short breeches, 
with their bare limbs, and sandals of the 
alpazatcu A silken net contains their 
hair, and it is much prettier than the 
coarse red woollen cap of the peasants 
of our mountains. Their rich velvet dou- 
blets are covered with gold lace; they wear 
splendid belts of different colours, hand- 
some gaiters, and fine wide mantles. But, 
oh, my father, if you had but seen the 
majestic countenance of their master ! 
He saluted his affianced bride with a sad 
and thoughtful air. Ah, 1 understand 
the reason of his being sad. He had 
never before seen her whom he was to 
many. It is a marriage arranged by 
their relations ; can a man be happy in 
manying a woman he has never seen, 
were she ever so fine a lady, and mistress 
of ten caatles as fine as Melposo ; and 
more beautiful than Dona Bianca, who 
indeed has little to boast of?’’ Through- 
out the evening she spoke to me of Don 
Fernando; in the mmming she set off 
early to go to the castle. She was sure 
of being well received there, for every one 
loved the IkUe Gitana, she was so pretty 
and so gay. “Adieu,” said she to me, 

I am anxious to see the fine equipage 
of Don Fernando again,” I smiled at 
her childish eagerness. Happy pmdod of 
life I thought I,-— when tlie tight only of 
a Utde splendcmr causes such lively and 
innocent pl^ure I Unhappy girl I 
why, why did I not shut hmr up in my 
hu^ and defend the entrance with my 
rifle on my shoulder? This valet of Don 
F0]:naiido,M*.4iii0 wretched Pedrillo, had 
^en efasped her in his detested em- 
tior had dared to say to her, “Be- 
wlift iidsta^te of a wn Poor 


weak child, — ^what could she do against 
the sturdy miscreant, but utter plaintive 
cries ? And I, alas ! far from the spot, lay 
carelessly in my hut, wrapped in a deep 
sleep. Another assumed her fathers 
office of protector. This was Don Fer- 
nando. He advanced at his horse’s ut- 
most speed. At the sudden sight of Pe- 
drillo, who abruptly fled, the horse of 
Don Fernando reared and dismounted 
his rider, who fell, and struck his head 
against the sharp point of a rock. When 
his servants came up to the spot, Pepita 
had already bandaged the deep wound of 
the young nobleman, whose head rested 
languidly upon her knees. She had torn 
her veil to staunch the blood, and had 
tied it across the forehead of Fernando. 
When he recovered his senses, he gently 
pressed the hand of Pepita, to express 
his thanks; and his servants bore him 
home to his castle. The next day Pe- 
drillo appeared at the door of my cabin. 
1 seized my rifle to stretch him dead. 
Would to God that Pepita had not 
turned aside my aim ; — ‘the ball went 
whizzing past him, and buried itself deep 
in the trunk of an orange-tree; — my Pe- 
pita would then have been alive, and I 
should not be thus alone in the world 
■without a being to lovo me! Pedrillo 
came, by the command of his master, 
to implore the pardon of her whom 
he had so basely dared to assault. She 
received him with disdain, and he re- 
tired. A fortnight passed away, during 
which a remarkable change took place 
in the character of the young girl. 
Fr*>in having been smiling and joyous, 
she became pensive and sad. I often 
surprised her with tears in her eyes ; and 
she w'ho had formerly been all my joy, 
seemecUnow to dread my presence. From 
signs sucli as these, I could not be mis- 
taken that Pepita was in love. Seldom 
does a young maiden confide the secret 
of her love to her father, cv<^ when she 
reveres him, as Pepita revered me. I re- 
solved to watch her secretly, and by this 
method to discover who was the object of 
her affections, and whether he were 
worthy of my daughter. If he prove 
not worthy, thought I, we will quit our 
peacciul dwelling; and if necessity com- 

E els us, we will resume the wandering 
mbits of the Gitani, even should I be 
obliged, like so many of my tribe, to 
seek for subsisten^ tn the wretched re- 
soarce of clipping mules I But no ; 1 am 
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not yet reduced to that. I have buried 
in my hut the sum of six thousand ducats; 
and with this, and the price of my habi- 
tation, I ’ have enough for our wants for 
ten years to come. God will provide the 
rest. We will travel for some time to- 
gether, then we will go and establish 
ourselves in some remote part of Cata- 
lonia. My Pepita will once more be- 
come peaceful and happy; fol* at fifteen 
years of age there is no love that resists 
the power of absence and variety- My 
surprise was equal to my despair, when I 
discovered that Pepita had frequent in- 
terviews with Pedrillo. My bhjod boiled 
with indignation. Could a proud Gi- 
tana fall in love with an Andalusian 
valel, — with a wretch who had only 
courage to assail a poor weak girl ? I 
hid myself furtively behind a clump of 
trees, and listened to tlu'ir conversation. 
Pedrillo spoke in a respectful tone, and 
it, was not of himself that he spoke. 
“ Don Fernando cannot yet see you,” 
said he ; “ he is still unwell, and to lea\c 
his chambers would be to betray your 
seen'!. As to receiving you at the castle, 
that is still more impossible. Dona 
Bianca has already but too much suspi- 
cion til at her affianced husband is un- 
faithful. Here is your letter, scnora; 
it will plead much better for my master 
than a poor valot-de-chambro ; it will in- 
fonn you, moreover, of the stops he has 
taken to enable him to call you his own 
for ever.” At these words he threw a 
letter at her feet and disappeared, A 
slight noise was heard ; lV»pita hastily 
caught uf) the letter, hid it in her bosom, 
and I saw her hasten back with hurried 
steps to the cabin. When I returned 
home it was late, and she was fast asleep. 
1 had not the courage to awake her; and 
I put off till the morrow the task of in- 
forming her how fatal the love of a great 
lord must necessarily prove to a young 
girl, and how requisite it was to dispel 
those illusions of youth. Let her be once 
more happy for a night, thought I, and 
let despair and tears begin only to-mor- 

The Library of the Arsenal, Paris, — 
La Revue LitUraire says, that this library, 
which was founded hy the Marquis dePaul- 
my, was purchased in 1781 by the Count 
d’ Artois, who incorporated with it nearly all 
the library of the Duke de la Vallihte. It 
is composed of above 175,000 volumes, 
besides about 6,000 manuscripts. It includes 
the most complete collection in the world of 


row. The night was already far ad- 
vanced when I sunk to sleep. On a sud- 
den I awoke. Oppressed by a painful 
presentiment, 1 rushed to my daughter s 
bed ; she had disappeared. A letter, which 
she left behind, implored me to forgive 
her flight. “ Don Fernando,” she wrote, 
will marry me in secret this very night, 
and will take me immediately into An- 
dalusia : there, my father, when the 
anger of his powerful family is appeased, 
thou wilt come and rejoin thy Pepita, 
and once more become her solace and 
delight.” I went forth instautly, and di- 
rected my steps towards the castle, with 
the intention of tearing her, if it were yet 
possible, from the arms of her seducer. 
For would a proud Andalusian noble in- 
tend to espouse a poor Bohemian ? He 
COULD only mean to seduce her. Scarcely 
had I proceeded lialf-way, before I ima- 
gined 1 heard the voice of my daughter. 
I turned towards the spot from whence 
the cries proceeded : by the light of the 
moon I saw Pepita : she was half-naked, 
her hair dishevelled, her cheeks blanched, 
and her eyes wandering. Slie did not re- 
cognise me, but fell, mcMning and un- 
conscious, into the arms of her father. 
Her incoherent language, her uncon- 
nected words, at last informed me of the 
dreadful secret of whi(*h she was the vic- 
tim. The letters of Don Fernando 
were fictitious ; Pedrillo had forged 
them. She deemed she was bestow- 
ing her embraces upon Don Fernando : 
it was upon the wretched Pedrillo, who 
had deceived her. She lingered two 
days, a prey to delirium and a burning 
fever ; and she died without having reco- 
vered her senses even for a moment,— 
without having addressed a single word 
to her father, who wept beside her, I 
cut off her black tresses, and hid them in 
my bosom ; then with ray own bauds I 
consigned her to the tomb, after the 
fashion of the Gitani. When all was over, 
I seized my rifle ; — ^you know the rest. 
This is the reason why I nave quitted Ca- 
talonia, the loveliest country upon earth. 

romances, since their origin in modem lite- 
rature ; of dramatic wor^ since the epoch of 
moralities and mysteries ; and of fVenob 
poetry since the commencement of the 16th 
century. In the other deparlmenta of lite- 
rature it is less rich, but even in these It con- 
tains some important works ; there gre, for 
instance, historical works, which are ho where 
else to be found. 
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MY SUMMER DREAM OF ELLEN. 

Come, bind yout brow willi scented dowers, 

Stolen fresh foom Love’s shady bowers, 

For Summer’s fleecy douds through die sky are sailing ; 
Twine baby buds in your glossy hair, 

Let them droop to loss a skin so fair, 

Their boughs Sol’s bright beams from your lily neck vailing. 

List, laughing maiden, the distant fall 
Murmurs in mirth for the moonlight ball, 

When the elfs awaking shall leave their moss pillow ; 

Look — ^raking* masts, enveloped in snow, 

Bask fast asleep in the sun’s hot glow, 

For no wind curls the sky, or breath moves the billow. 

The thoughtless bees, humming ’long the dell. 

Stop hut to court the blue heather bell, 

And robs its blossoms, laden with honey and dew ; 

, The skylark mourns no more in its nest, 

But beat’s the light on its downy breast, 

As it fluttering sings, ’till it’s lost from the view. 

Then, dear, pluck the ripe grape from the vine, 

And weave a wreath of the sweet eglantine, 

Its faint petals refresh, where the hangingf rocks drip. 

And bring low music, and love, and joy, 

With beauty’s birth in your blushes coy, 

And off, off, to the dingle and grove well skip. 

At night by the brook we’ll pitch our camp, 

Your hazel eyes for our only lamp. 

And in the cool green leaves we’ll wrap ourselves round, 
Like dozing moths, in their silken home ; 

We’ll rest awhile ’neath the mushroom dome, 

Where man’s voice is not heard, or the slightest soft sound. 

Tlien sec Eve’s rosej ope her tear-wet lid, 

7\d. 1 bare her face, now in slumber hid, 

Till si. *3 smiles ai the mirror-drops hung o’er her bed; 

Or watch the couch of a lady love, 

And grant gf)od gifts from ihe land above. 

Which shall happier rays round her throbbing heart shed. 

Where ihe tall grass marks the fairy ring, 

We’ll trip with a light and ai|y spring, 

0 ! the little gods shall call you their virgin queen ; 

They will make of cowslips pale a crown, 

And knit together a cobweb gown, 

For the child of the mist, and the pride of the green. 

Fond <me, we’ll sport where the spearmint grows, 

Where Oheron’s rill through the glen flow’s, 

And gaily we’ll bathe our limbs in the purling stream ; 

Or merrily dance ’till the faintest streak 
Flits Its fair form o’er the mountain’s peak, 

And then awake and away from our Summer Dream. 

Halting*, July 19, 1834. 




E. G. 


Masts mre said to rake/’ when they lean hack towards the stem ; consequently, when all 
set, raising the bows and enabling tlie vessel to glide more easily and drier over the 

t lie dripping Srells^ so |omsntic and cool, in many parts of the country. 

%' the eveninf primrose* 
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PROPOSED HOLBORN VIADUCT. 

BY FRANCIS WISH AW, M.I.C.E. 


Notwithstanding the giant stride of im» 
provement in this metropolis, Holbom* 
hill, a land London Bridge, in its wear 
and tear and destructiveness of the limbs 
and life of animals, has yet escaped atten- 
tion, though great is the catalogue of 
accidents constantly occurring there ; and 
no fewer, it is calculated than 4,000 foot 
passengers are daily at great hazard pass- 
ing in the line of road. 

The society for the prevention of cni- 
elty to animals most nobly hired horses 
(as they now purpose forPentoiiville-hill), 
during part of last year, to assist the om- 
nibuses and waggons in ascending ; but, 
owing to the expense, the plan was aban- 
doned. 

Skinner-streel, though not quite so 
steep as Holborn-hill, is also very dan- 
gerous, and by far too much inclined for 
so great a thoroughfare. 

Mr. Francis Wishaw having for many 
years considered the subject, and lately 
made a careful survey of the whole dis- 
trict, has planned a now very well-executed 
modelled design, so as to avoid both these 
hills ; but no plan appeared to him effec- 
tual without a slight deviation from the 
straight line, which, however, amounts 
to only thirty yards. He commences at 
the north end of Fetter-lane to the end 
of Plough-court, thence to the top of the 


Old Bailey, in the direction of Newgate- 
street. 

The viaduct would be chiefly of brick* 
work ; the respective arches over Shoe- 
lane, Farringdon-market, Farriiigdon- 
street, and Seacoal-lane, of cast-iron, and 
their abutments and piers faced with 
stone. 

Such viaducts to foot passengers are 
very safe and agreeable thoroughfares. 
Shoe-lane is 18 feet, Farringdon-market 
28 feet, Farringdon-street 38 feet, and 
Seacoal-lane 22 feet below the centre 
surface line of the proposed new road- 
way, which, from Holborn to the eastern 
side of Farringdon-street, would be quite 
level, and thence to the Old Bailey but 
a slight inclination, viz. 1 foot in 73 feet. 

The iii^rovenient, by the increased 
traffic in Farringdon-market, now a mar- 
ket without customers, will, no doubt, 
attract the city chamber of finance to 
listen to Mr. Wishaw. 

The ways and means for this improve- 
ment are to be providod by raising the 
whole building another story, whereby 
there would be, as at Edinburgh, an up- 
per and a lower market, with convenient 
access. 

We think we have set forth sufficient 
to show that Mr. Wishaw’s project pos- 
sesses merit, and deserves support. 


THE WORLD'S A STAGE, AND ALL MEN ARE PLAYERS. 


Scene — The Home of Lords^ Question- 
Change in the Cabinet; 

Ilis Grace the Duke of Buckingham con- 
tinued — Did the noble lord (Brougham) 
opposite suppose that a short speech, or one 
debate on the subject, could settle the ques- 
tion r He was very much mistaken if he 
did.-— (Hear.) The noble lord might fancy 
that he buried the noble earl (Grey) lately at 
the head of the Govennneut in his political 
sepulchre, but he was also mistaken on that 
point.-*(Hear, and a laugh.) The noble 
earl's spirit would arise and scare some of 
the present dignified occupants from their 
arm-chairs — (laughter) — would disturb the 
noble viscount in his slumbers— (a laugh), 
and interrupt the festivities of noble, peers, 
when the noble and learned lord attempted 
to amuse himself with pottle-deep potations, 
to the health and prosperity of the hew 
administration. — (Cheers and prolonged 
laughter.) 

Vou V.~No. 2, 


— Irish Coerdi^n Bill and the recent 
Evenings July 17, 1834. 

Tlie Marquis of Lansdowne was about 
to speak, but — 

The Lord Chancellor rose and said, ** Pray 
stop a little moment.*’ The noble duke 
who has just addressed the house must be 
conversant uith the dialect adopted in some 
alehouse which he (the Lord Chancellor) 
was not acquainted with. — (Hear, order, and 
laughter.) He was in the habit of meeting 
the noble duke elsewhere, but never had the 
honour of seeing him there, at tlie alehouse, 
where tlie noble duke must have so 
often— (laughter)— in the cabaret where the 
noble duke seemed to have picked ^ the 
terms of his slaimdicUoimry.— (Order, l^.) 

The Earl of Wicklow rose to orden • 

The Duke of Buckinifhikm— List the rtoble 
and le^ed lord go on \ do not iuteri^pt 
him. 1 shall take any thing that j " 
from him with pinfee|eo#Qte. , 
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llie Bari of Mansfield rose to order* 

Tine Lord Cbance}lor*<«^Ov then, 1 slianH 
tiouble your lordships with any thing more 
on the subject ; noble lords need not rise to 
order; as 1 am interrupted, 1 have done. 

Ihe Earl of Mansfield said that he spoke 
to order from the plain and sincere wish that 
the d^niiy and depomm of their lordships^ 
house should be maintained. This was his 
motive in rising to address himself to their 
lordships. He put it to them whether, for 
the sake of their dignity^ it was not much 
better that there should be no explanation 
from the noble and learned lord on the 
woolsack, and no reply or counter-expk* 
nation from the noble duke. — (Hear, hear.) 
He appealed to the good sense of the house 
and of the noble lords themselves, and asked 
them whether this would not be the better 
coarse. 

The Lord Chancellor again rose, but be- 
fore he resumed h!s address, 

The Marquis of Clanriearde roj^ to order. 
The Lord Chancellor said^ tlktif the no- 
ble earl behind him had taken ' him at his 
word, when he said he would not trouble 
the house with any thing more on the sub- 
ject, it would have been quite as well. He 
meant to say nothing more. Don’t you^ 
The Marquis of Londonderry — “ I rise to 
orden” — (H(ear, hear.) 

The Lord Chancellor— This is not the way 
to preserve order.— (Hear, hear.) 

The Marquis of Londonderry again rose 
to order. 

The Lord Chancellor — If the noble mar- 
quis had attended to the progress of the dis- 
cussion, he would have seen that the question 


was, whether the Lord Chancellor was to be 
allowed to expkin in reference to the noble 
duke’s observations on what had falleniroiu 
him in ^e coarse of the debate. Thk was 
the first timO he had ever heard that it was 
at all fair, espedally in a court of justice— 
and their lordshbr house was ft court of 
justice, nay, the highest in the realm— to 
listen to the attack upon a noble peer ; but 
the instant an explanation or defence was 
offered, to stifie it in the birth with speeches 
to order, or other equally unfair interrup- 
tions.— (Hear, hear.) When interrupted, he 
was speaking in explanation, in reference 
to the noble duke’s extraordinary attack 
upon him. If the noble duke’s speech was 
intended as a joke, he was ready to receive 
it in good humour— (hear, hear)— quite as 
ready as any of their lo^ships ; but if it 
was really meant as an attack, then he 
should not hesitate to say of it that it was as 
gross and unwarrantable, as utterly and 
completely devoid of foundation, as any the 
most untrue assertion or insinuation that 
had been made by any individual whatso* 
ever. He entirely believed, however, that 
the noble duke’sremark was meant jocularly 
and quite in good humour, And accordingly 
he was willing to take it so. — (Hear, hear.) 

The Duke of Buckingham said that it was 
unnecessary to say the allusion was from 
Humktj and he intended it in perfect good 
humour. 

The Lord Chancellor nodded, and ex- 
pressed himself ready to take the matter in 
that way : and the scene, which was one of 
considerable excitement, terminated.— Tkis 
is thus reported in the Times^ July 18 , 1834 . 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF MY GREAT-GREAT- 
GRANDFATHER. 

{Coniinwd from page 


As socm as the young men and my- 
self had finished our walk^ wo returned 
to the house. T ohsarved sJl the actions 
of those new with the greatest 

attention, of which, fipom my age, I was 
capable. They seemed not only tehave 
a horror of the barbarous manners and 
vices of the Turks, ^ but even a con- 
tempt of all the pleasures and diversions 
of the country, Theiif wfaqjle business 
TW to inform^ themselves ef what they 
memght might be an improvemeiit In 
their puttied in arts 

iMm tsadesi anw whatever Omiomtiea were 
setkinA down 

coaamt 



deavoured to perfect myself along with 
them. 

Though they seemed to j>e the most 
moral men in the world, 1 could observe 
no signs of religion in them, till a cer- 
tain occasion that happened to us in our 
voyage, of which I shall have occasion 
to speak at a future time. Inis was the 
only point on which they were shy. They 
^ve me the reasons for it afterwards. 
Their behaviour was, however, tile most 
candid sincere in other matters that 
can be imagined. We lived thus in d»e 
most perfect union all the time we stayed 
at Grand Cairo; and I enjoyed the same 
liberty that I could have mid in Italy. 
AR twt I remarked iq thmn was an un- 
easing they expressed to be aq l<mg out 
oLibeir Wn country, but they mrndmed 
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mtib the thought it would not 

be long* 

^ Some time after this I found by their 
diligence in settling their affairs, and the 
cheerfidness of their countenances, that 
they expected to leave Ejm>t ver^ soon ; 
they seemed to wait wt nothing but 
orders from their governor. In the mean 
time there happened an accident to me, 
scarce worth relating, nor should I have 
thought of it had it not been interwoven 
with some of the chief occurrences of 
my life in the latter part of it. Our 
governor, whom they called pophar, 
which, in their language, signifies father 
of his people, and by which name I shall 
always call him hereafter, looking at his 
ephemeris, which he did very frequently, 
found, by computation, that ho had still 
some time left to stay in the country, 
and resolved to go down once more to 
Alexandria, to see if he could meet with 
‘any more European curiosities brought 
by the merchant ships that are perpe- 
tually coming at that season into the 
port. He took only two of the young 
men and myself along with him, to show 
me, as he said, that I was entirely at 
liberty, since I might easily find some 
ship or oilier to carry me into my own 
country. I, on the other hand, to con- 
vince him of the sincerity of my inten- 
tions towards him, kept generally in his 
company. The affair 1 am going to 
speak of, soon gave him full proofs of 
the sincerity of my veneration for him. 
While we were walking in the public 
places to view the several goods and 
curiosities that were brought from dif- 
ferent parts of the world, it happened 
that the bassa of Grand Cairo, with all 
his family, was come to Alexandria on 
the same account, and also to buy some 
young female slaves. His wife and 
daughter were then both with him ; the 
wife was one of the grand seignior’s 
sisters, seemingly about thirty, a won- 
derfully fine woman* The daughter was 
about sixteen, of such exquisite beauty 
and lovely features, as were sufficient to 
charm the greatest prince in the worid*^ 
When he perceivea them, the pophar, 
who naturaUy aiifaorred the Turks, kept 

The faassB of Orftnd Cairo is one of the 
greatest officers in ihe Turkish empire* and Ute 
moitiiidipendent of any collect in Turi»y* It 
is ciM»tem«ry frr theanUeliStog^ive thefr daugh- 
tore ip mstrisge to such persons \ hut they are 
Ofon diaUked by their hushaads, on aooount of 
their inperiems mSTiour* 


off, as if he were trearing j^vateljr ,lriih 
some merchant* But I, being young and 
inconsiderate, stood garing, tbouili at a 
respectful distance, at the fadssals beau- 
tiful daughter, from no other motive, 
mere curiosity. She had her eyes jlxefi 
on my companions and mysen at t;he 
same time, and, as 1 supposed, on ilia 
same act^ount* Her dress was so mag^ 
nificent, and her person so charming, 
that 1 thought her the most beautiful 
creature I had ever seen in my life. If 
1 could have foreseen the troubles which 
that short interview was to cost both the 
pophar and myself, I should have chosen 
rather to have looked on the most hideous 
monster. I observed that the young 
lady, with a particular sort of emotion, 
whispered something to an elderly woman 
that attended her, and that the latter did 
the same to a page, who immediately 
went to two natives of the place, whom 
the pophar used to hire to carry his lug- 
gage : lier intent was to inquire of them 
who we were. They, as appeared by the 
event, told them that I was a young 
slave, lately bought by the pophar. After 
awhile, the bassa with his train went 
away, and I, for my part, thought no 
more of the matter. The next day, as 
the pophar and ourselves were walking 
in one of the public gardens, a little 
elderly man, with a most beautiful youth 
along with him, having dogged us to a 
private part of the walks, came up to us, 
and, addressing themselves to the pophar, 
asked him what he would take for his 
young slave, pointing to me, because the 
bassa desired to buy him ? The pophar 
seemed to be more sui^irised at this un- 
expected question than I ever observed 
him at any thing before, which confirmed 
me more and more in the opinion of 
the kindness he had for nm- 

But, soon coming to himself, as he 
was a man of great presence of mind, 
he said very calmly that I was no slave, 
nor a person to be sold at any j^ee, 
rince I was as free as himself. Taking 
this for a pretext to enhance the price, 
they produced some oriental pearls, with 
other jewels of immense value, and bid 
him name what he would bave^ and it 
should be paid mmssffiately % ad^g, that 
I was tn be the ecHaipank>n of tho basla's 
son, where 1 nuighl make my fertimo tor 
ever, if 1 wotim go idong tti'em. 
ThiO foahast peTfios^sd fat 
mi said he hsd no powffiroter mb ; the} 
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I had been bought as a, slave, 
biitli Uttle before, in the grand se^nior’ s 
dominions, and they would have^ me. 
Then I inteiposed, and answered briskly, 
that, although Ihadbeentakenj^risonerby 
the chance of war, I was no slave, nor would 
I part with my liberty but at the price 
of my , life. The bassa’s son, for so he now 
declared himself to be, instead of being 
aijgty at my resolute answer, replied, 
wiUi a most agreeable smile, that 1 should 
be as free as he was; making at the 
same time the most solemn protestation, 
by his holy Alcoran, that our lives and 
deaths should be inseparable. 

Though there was something in his 
words the most persuadve I eyer felt, yet 
considering the , obligations 1 had to the 
pophar, 1 was resolved not to go ; but 
answered with a most respectful bow, that 
though I was free by nature, 1 had indis- 
pensable obligations not to go with him, 
and hoped he would take it for a deter- 
minate answer. 

t pronounced this with such a resolute 
air^^ as made him see there were no hopes. 
Whether his desire was more inflamed 
by my denial, or whether they took us 
for persons of greater note than we ap- 
peared to be, 1 cannot tell ; but I ob- 
served he put on a very languishing air, 
with tears stealing down his cheeks, which 
moved me to a degree 1 cmiiiot express. 
I was scarce capable of speaking, but 
cast down my eyes, and stood as immove- 
able as a statue. This seemed to revive 
hope; and recovering himself a little, 
with a trembling voice he replied — ^sup- 
pose it be the bassa^s daughter you saw 
yesterday that desires to have you for 
her attendant, what will you say then ? 
1 started at tbi^ and casting my eyes on 
him more attentively, I saw him suffused 
with tears, commingled with a tenderness 
enough to pierce the hardest heart. I 
looked at the pophar, who I saw was 
treiuDling for me, and feared itv was the 
dai^ht^v herself that asketl me the ques- 
tion. T was soon put out of doubt, for 
she^ finding she had gone too for to recall, 
discovered herself, said I must go 
^ortg with her, or q^e must die. 

r The nemlerijty. I WS id ^wpot be } — 
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was ten thousand to one we should both 
be sacrificed ; neither could the Violence 
of such a sudden ^lassion be concealed 
from the bassa's spies. In a word, 1 was 
resolved not to go: but how to get off was 
the difiiculty. 1 saw the most beautiful 
creature in the world all in tears before 
me, after a declaration of love that ex- 
ceeded the most romantic tales : youth, 
love, and beauty, and even an inclination 
on my side, pleaded her cause. But at 
length the considerations of the endless 
miseries I was likely to draw on the 
young lady, should 1 comply with what 
she desired, prevailed above every other 
consideration. I was resolved to refuse, 
for her sake more than my own ; and 
was just going to tell her so upon my 
knees, with all the arguments my reason 
could suggest to appease her, when an 
attendant came running in haste to the 
other person, who was also a woman, and 
told her the bassa was coming that 
way. At this announcement she was 
roused out of her lethargy: the other 
women immediately snatched her away, 
as the pophar did me ; and she had 
only time to call out with a threat, think 
better of it or die. 1 was no sooner out 
of her sight but I found a thousand 
reasons for what 1 did, more than 1 could 
think of before, while the one enchanting 
object was before my eyes. I saw the 
madness of that passion which forced 
the most charming person of the Ottoman 
empire, capable by her beauty to con- 
quer the grand seignior himself, to make 
a declaration of lo^ e so contrary to the 
nature and modesty of her aex, as well 
as her quality and dignity ; and ready to 
sacrifice her reputation, the duty she 
owe4 her parents, her liberty, perhaps her 
life, for an unknown person, who had 
been but a slave but some time before. 
1 saw, on the other hand, that had I com- 
plied with the fair charmer | proposal, 
1 must have run the risk of being 
obliged to change my religion, my life, 
or perhaps both, with a dreadful chain 
of bidden misfortunes likely to accom- 
pany such a rash adventure. While I 
was taken up with these thoughlm the 
wise pephar, after, rejecting a Hide 
upon lyhat W happened, told me this 
unfortunate aSair> woiddsHot end so, but 
that4t might cost ns.bot^ mm Gives, and 
som^hlnn' eUe that was aioredear 
HeAfoasted so violent a passioiti wmiU 
dnriile something &tai; .specially con* 
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sidering the wickedness of the people, 
and the brutal tyranny of their govern- 
ment : however, he was resolved not to 
give me up but with his life, if I myself 
were but agreeable to it, adding, that we 
must make off as fast as possible, and, 
having so many spies upon us, use cun- 
ning as well as expedition* Accordingly 
he went down directly to the port, and 
hired a ship in the most public manner 
to start for paid the whole freight 

on the spot, and told them they must 
necessarily sail that evening. We should 
actually have done so, had not our com- 
panions and effects obliged us to return 
to Grand Cairo : but instead of embark- 
ing for Cyprus^ he called away the 
master of the vessel, who was an ac- 
quaintance of his, and for a good round 
sum privately agreed with him to sail 
out of the port, as if we was really on 
board, while the pophar hired a boat for 
at the other end of the town, in which 
we that night went directly to (yrand 
C^airo. As soon as we were arrived there, 
we inquired how long it would be before 
(he bassa returned to that city. They 
told us it would be about a fortnight at 
soonest: this gave the pophar time to 
pay off his house, pack up his effects, and 
get all things ready for his great voyage ; 
but he still had greater apprehensions in 
his looks than I ever remarked in him. 
However, he told us, he hoped the affair 
would end well. In five days' time all 
things were in readiness for our departure. 
We set out a little before sunset, as is 
customary in those countries, and marched 
but a slow pace whilst we were near 
the town, to avoid every suspicion of 
flight. After we had travelled about 
a league up by the side of the river Nile, 
the pophar leading the van, and the rest 
following in a pretty long string after him, 
we met five or six men coming down the 
river-side on horseback, whose fine turbans 
and habits showed they were pages or 
attendants of some great person. The 
pophar turned off from the river, as if it 
were to give them way; and they passed 
on very civilly, without seeming to take 
any further notice of us. I was the hind- 
most hot one of our train, having stayed 
to give our dromedaries some water. 
Soon after these came two ladies, ridtnjg 
on little Arabian jennets, ^th prodigi- 
ously rich furniture, by v^ich I' 
thetki to be< persons of quality, and ^e 
others gone eefere" to be theit attend-* 


ants. They were not quite over a^aiiist 
where I was, when the jennet of the 
younger of the two ladies b^n tO snori 
and start at our dromedaries, and became 
so unruly that I apprehended riie could 
scarce sit him. At that instant one of 
the led dromedaries coming pretty nOar, 
that circumstance, and the rustling of its 
loading, so frightened the jennet, that he 
gave a bound all on a sudden, and 
being on the inside of us, towards the 
river, he ran full speed towards the 
edge of the bank, and not being able to 
stop his career, he flew directly off the 
precipice into the river, with the lady 
still sitting on his back, till the violence 
of die leap throw her off, two or three 
^ards into the water. It happened veiy 
luckily that there was a little island just 
near where she fell, and her clothes keep- 
ing her up for some minutes, the stream 
carried her against some stakes that stood 
just above the water, which entangled her 
clothes, and iixed her there. The shrieks 
of the other lady brought the nighest 
attendants up to us; but those fearful 
wretches durst not venture into the river 
to her assistance. 

I jumped off my dromedary, and, throw- 
ing off my loose garment and sandals, 
swam to her, and, with much difficulty, 
getting hold of her hand and loosing her 
garments from the stakes, 1 made shift, to 
draw her across the stream till I brought 
her to the land. She was quite sense- 
less for .vome time ; I held down her 
head, which I had not yet looked at, to 
make her disgorge the water she had 
swallowed ; but I was struck with a double 
surprise, when I looked at her face, to 
hiid it was the bassa’s daughter, and to 
see her in that place, whom I thought I 
had left at Alexandria. After some time 
she came to herself, and, looking fixedly 
on me a good while, her senses not being 
entirely recovered; at last she cried eut, 
Oh ! Mahomet, must 1 owe my life to 
this man and fainted away. The other 
lady, who was her confidant, sifter a great 
effoit, brought to herself again. We 
raised her up, and endt^avoux^ to com- 
fort her as well as we could* ** No/’ mjs 
she, ^ throw me into the river once moxe^l 
let me imt be obliged to a batbisrian, 
whom I have doiie too ibuch 
I told her, in the most mpectfel terins t 
could conjure up, that B^denoe^h^ 
ordered It so» timt 1 might'hiiikesamis^i^ 
‘compi^sse'ibt this undeserM 





littd bid i^on taex that 1 had too 
^ 09 t a vato fox* her tnexit aver to mako 
Ser mben^lB by loving a slava such as 
I iva8**HS stxaixgar, a Christian, and one 
^ho had indispensable obligatioiis to act 
as 1 did* She started a Ut&e at whai I 
said; but, after a short recoUedion, an-* 
Swered**^^^ Wliether you are a slave, an 
infidel, or whatever you please, you are 
one of the most generous men in the 
werid. I suppose your obligations are 
on account of some more happy woman 
than myself; but, since I owe my life 
to you, 1 am resolved not to make you 
unhappy, any more than you try to pain 
me; I not only pardon you, but am 
convinced my pretensions are both un- 
just and agauist my own honour* She 
said this with an air becoming her qua- 
lity* She was much moxe at ease when 
i assured her I was engaged to no woman 
in the world, but that her mcmiory should 
be ever dear to me, and imprinted in my 
heart till my latest breath. 

Here ten or a dosen armed Turks 
came upon Us full speed from the town, 
and, seeing the pophar and his com- 
panions, they cried out, Stop, villains ; 
we arrest you in the name of the bassa.” 
At this we started up to see what was 
the matter, when the lady, who knew 
them, bid me not be afraid — ^that she had 
ordei^ these men to pursue mC when 
she left Alexandria— *that, hearing we had 
fied off by sea, pretended sickness, 
and asked leave of her father to return 
to Cairo, there to bemoan her misfor- 
tunes with her confidant ; and that she 
was indulging in those melancholy^ sen- 
timents when the late accident happened 
to her* She supposed these men had 
discovered the tnck we had played them 
in not going by sea^ and, on better in- 
formation, had pursued us this way. I 
was all diis while in one of the greatest 
agonies that can be expressed, both for 
fear of my own resolutions and hers ; so 
1 begged her to retire, lest her wet clothes 
should endanger her heahh* I could not 
have had the resdutiou to have said riiis, 
bad not the pophmr cast a look at me 
which niereed me thrQii|h, and made me 
, dmad tntmsased 

Her iwiototioiiSr4tooaiied to Im stronger 
than mime t ribe |^led from off her finger 
a Jewely dad jtoit sidd, with tears txick- 

Hng down her Take 

" ceixi* 

^ at ■ 


me* 1 stood dmaaedi abttost withouiUfe 
or motion ; and cannot toll how long Z 
might have continued so, bad not me 
pophar congratulated me on my deliver- 
ance* I told him I did not know what 
he meant by deliverance, for 1 did not 
know whether* I was alive or dead, and 
that I was afraid he would repent his 
purchasing me, if I wee the cause of any 
more such adventures* If we meet with 
no worse than these," said he, it is well 
enough ; no rictory can be gained with- 
out some loss*” 8o he awakened me out 
of my lethargy, and commanded us to 
make the best of our way* 

Though the pophar was uneasy to bo 
out of the reach of the fair lady and her 
faithless Turks, yet he was not in reality 
in any great haste, the time for his great 
voyage not having yet arrived. There ap- 
peared a gaiety in his manner that seemed 
to promise a prosperous journey. For 
my own part, though 1 was glad 1 had 
escaped my dangerous enchantress, my 
spirits were heavy, altho^h I could not 
account for the cause. The thoughts of 
such an unknown voyage, and the variety 
of places we visited, by little and little dis- 
sipated my uneasiness. Our party con- 
sisted of eleven persons, five elderly men 
and five younger, myself being a super- 
numerary. We were all mounted upon 
dromedaries ; they arc something like 
camels,^ and much swifter, and live a great 
while without water, which was the rea- 
son they make use of them for the bar- 
ren sands they have to pass over (though 
they have the finest horses that can 
be seen in their own country). They 
had five spare ones to carry provisions, 
or to change, in case any of their own 
should become tired by the way : it was 
upon one of these I rode. We went up 
the Nile, leaving it on our left hand all 
the way, steering our course directly for 
Upper Egypt. We visited all the towns 
on that famous river, under pretence of 
merchandising, but, in reality, because 
the pophar’s critical time for his great 
voyage was not yet come* He looked at 
his ephemeris and notes almost every 
hour, the rest of them attending his nod 
in the most minute drcumstances. As 

* This e:)Cplaasloiy fiesorinfioa is sometiiing 
Ehs a mots sppssdsd to Giwm*s fer mm re- 
Bomn rriafiv# to tiie Cs»a- 

sort 9? ftbuiouii 

; siippoto that ao cimal h$& (ben 
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we approached the upper parts of Egypt; 
as idgh as I could giies$» oter against tW 
deserts of Barca» they began to buy pro* 
visions proper for their purpose^ but par- 
ticularly rice, dried fruits, and a sort of 
dried paste, that served us for bread. 
They bought their provisions at different 
places, to avoid suspicion ; and I observed 
they also laid up a considerable quantity 
for their dromedaries, by which I found we 
had a long journey to make. When we came 
over against the middle coast of the vast 
desert of Barca, we met with a delicate and 
clear rivulet, breaking out of arising part 
of the sands, and making towards the 
Nile ; there we alighted, took drink our- 
selves, and gave our dromedaries as much 
drink as they desired: then we filled 
all our vessels, made on purpose for car- 
riage, and took in a greater proportion of 
water than we had previously. At seve- 
ral places they dismounted, and kissed 
the ground with a very superstitious de- 
"Votion, and scraped some of the dust, 
whichlhey put into the golden urns which 
they had brought on purpose with them, 
letting me all the while do what I pleased. 
This sort of devotion I afterwards found 
was the chief occasion of their going into 
that country, though carried on under the 
pretence of merchandising ; and, when 
all were ready, the pophar, looking on 
his papers and needle, cried, gauh 
hmim^' which I was informed was as 
much as to say, now children, for our 
lives;"’ and immediately, as he had steered 
south all along before, he turned'^about 
on his right hand due west across the 
vast desert of Barca, as fast as his dro- 
medary could well go. We had nothing 
but sands and sky before us, and in a 
few hours were almost out of danger from 
any one attempting to follow us. 

Being thus embarked, if I may say so, 
on this vast ocean of sand, a thousand 
perplexing thoughts came into my mind, 
which I did not reflect on before. Be- 
hold me in the deserts of Africa, where 
whole armies bad often perished. The 
further we advanced the more our danger 
increased. T was with men who were 
not only strangers to me, but to all the 
world besides, ten against one ; but this 
was not all~I was now persuaded they 
were heathens and idolaters; for beside 
their superstitious kissing tl^e earth in 
several places, I observed they looked up 
tovrards the sui^, and seemed to address 
their orisons to that planet and a csjteitnre,i 
Nevertheless) vrheul refiected oa vrbaiihe 


pophar said when he bought that 1 
Was not likely to Vetnm, 'lis poiitbl% 
thought I, I ,aipa destined fbr a hmuM 
sacrifice to smne heathen god jti the 
midst of this vast desert But not i^hig 
they had any armS) either offensive or 
defensive, except their short goads to 

K ’ : their dromedaries onward, X wan a 
easy ; I had privately provided my>^ 
self with two pocket pistols, and was 
resolved to defend myself till the bust 
gasp. But when 1 considered what nn^ 
paralleled* jnstice and humanity 1 had 
experienced in their treatment to me, I 
was a little comforted. As for the dif- 
ficulty of passing the deserts, I reflected 
that their own lives were as much in 
danger as mine— that they must have 
some unknown ways of passing over them, 
otherwise they would never expose them- 
selves to such evident danger. 

I should have said that we set out a 
little before sunset to avoid the heats, 
June 9th to June 16th. The moon was 
about the first quarter, and carried on 
the light till near dawn of day. The glit- 
tering of the sands, or rather pebbly 
gravel, in which there were abundance 
of shining stones like jewels or crystal, 
increased the light, so that we could see 
to steer our course by the needle very 
well. We went on at a vast rate, the 
dromedaries being very swift creatures; 
their pace is more running than gallop- 
ing, much like that of a mule ; that I 
verily believe, from six o’clock in the 
evening until ten the next day, we ran 
almost a hundred and twenty Italian 
miles. We had neither stop nor hindrance, 
but steered our coume in a direct line, 
like a sliip under sail. The heats were 
not near so insufferable as 1 expected ; 
for though we saw nothing we could call 
a mountain, in those immense dareSf yet 
the sands, or at least the way we steer^, 
was very high ground; that as soon aa 
we were out of the breath of the habit- 
able countries, we had a perpetual breeae 
blowing full in our laces, yet so unUbrm 
that it scarcely raised any dust: partly 
from animperceptM>ledew, which, though 
not so thick as a fog, moistened the aius 
face of the ground pretty much. A little 
after nine next mining We came to, some 
clumps of shmbby ti^S) wi^ a Httie 
mas» on the ground instead of gmi^; 
here the wind fell, and the heat beeans^ 
very insuperable, the pophar oidea^ 
us te 4i|bt and pkek mxt tents* to gt^n 
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Ihi^ tents were made of the finest sort 
of ofled cloth I ever saw, very light and 
portable, yet capable of keeping out both 
rain and sun. Here we refireshed our- 
selves and beasts till a little after six, 
when we set out again, steering still di- 
rectly west, as nigh as I could guess. We 
went on thus for throe days and nights, 
without any considerable accident, only 1 
observed the ground began to rise con- 
siderably higher, and the breeses were 
not only stronger, but the air itself was 
much cooler. About ten the third day 
we saw some more clumps of trees on 
our right hand, which looked greener 
than the former, as if they were the be- 
ginning of some habitable vale, as was 
in fact the case. The pophar ordered 
us to turn that way, vthich was the only 
turning out of our course we had yet 
made. By the cheerful countenances of 
our men, 1 thought this might be the 
{To be continued % 


beginning of their countiy; but I was 
veiy much mistaken, we had a far longer 
and more dangerous way to go than that 
we had hitherto passed. However, this 
was a very remarkable station of our 
voyage : as we advanced, we found it to 
open and descend gradually, rill at length 
wo saw a most beautiful vale, full of palms, 
dates, oranges, and other fruit trees, en- 
tirely unknown in these parts, with such 
a refreshing smell from the odoriferous 
shrubs as filed the whole air with per- 
fumes. We rode into the thickest of it 
as fast as we could, to enjoy the inviting 
shade. We eased our dromedaries, and 
first took care of them, for on them all 
our safety depended. After we had re- 
freshed ourselves, the pophar ordered 
every one to go to sleep as soon as we 
could, since we were likely to but 
little opportunity during the three follow- 
ing days, 
our next Sumber») 


LINES, 

Suggested by the View of Fountain*s Abbey, in tite Diorama. 

BY G. R. CARTER. 

The moonlight fell upon those crumbling arches, 

Like beauty smiling on the wiecks ol age. 
liow lovely is the hour ! when naught is seen 
Stealing across the azure vault of heaven, 

Which arches o’er the earth, without a cloud 
To turn its silver lining on the night.” 

These walls possess a spmt to inspire 
The heart with dreams of glory; lor whilome 
They echoed ti the hymn, which fen id lips 
Commingled, os an udering unto God, 

Responsive to the breeze of eventide 


But time has changed the scene’ No more, when evening 
Illumes the golden cbatnbers'oi the west, 

Ihis ruin, like a sunburst in the storm, 

Arrests the pitoim’s e)e; no more the stmius, 

Which kindled aspirations m the heart 
Of penitence, or brought the teaiful stream 
Bjpontaueous from Ambition’s stony rock, 

Bequeath their cadeuce to the cloistered aisles, 

Congeuial to the ear of solitude. 

Those roofiess walls, in which the tapered rite 
Diffused Its splendour o’er the brow of care, 

Are open to the sunny eye of day, 

Or starless gloom of night; the ivy crawls, 

A lonely parasite, upon the pile 
Where Desolation's fatal stamp is seen. 


Thua learning, fame, and glory, bow submissive 
To their primeval origin-— the dust! 

Thus, the deceptive idols of mankind 
Betign their empire to the sway of rime, 

And pass away unheeded but the hand 
Ol piky, whi^ hallowa i^l that quaff 
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THE INCENDIARY. 

tWe cannot refrain from here giving a powerfiil illustration of the tale of The 
page 74 in our present number, urhieh was printed before we obtained the following report* Tho 
pre«mt is a case tfied at Salisbury, before Lord Chief Justice Denman, on the 18ih of Jhty, in stMch 
conviction clearly took place, the whole furnishing most extraordinary facts on Uie philosophy o# Udib 
human mind] 


Char lei Kimm&r was indicted for setting 
fire to certain premises of the Ref. Maurice 
Hillier, of Oare, in the parish of Wilcot. 
Mr. Roj^rs conducted the prosecution. 

The mllpwing are the most striking facts 
produced in evidence : — 

The Rev. M. H. Goodman said helived at 
Oare. A fire took place on his premises on 
the 21st of April, ten minutes before one, 
and he went down immediately. It was 
from 150 to 200 yards distant. All the roofs 
of two barns, a cart-shed, and stable had 
fallen in, and three horses and twenty-four 
pigs were burnt. 

By the Court — ^The prisoner was not in 
his service, but his father has ever since 
ten years of age ; he is now sixty-two. 

Stephen Jenkins — Was disturbed about 
half-past twelve o’clock that night ; next day 
found the horses with their heads and legs 
burnt off — the bodies remained; then went 
to his own hou«e; it caught fire several 
times. The prisoner lives about 400 Yards 
from the bam ; lie called to me and said, '‘It 
was a bad job that happened to-night;” 
begged him to give me up a bucket of wa- 
ter ; gave him the bucket to get some more, 
but he took it away with him ; did not see 
him again till the fire was over; he was sit- 
ting close to the stable that had been burnt 
down. 

The examination of the prisoner was then 
read, in which he stated that he took some 
tinder and struck a light, and set the straw- 
rick on fire, and that he was the only person 
concerned. 

Henry Goddard said, he was a Bow-slreet 
officer. On taking the prisoner to Salisbury 
gaol, he asked him where he had been on 
the afternoon of the fire ? He said he had 
been at Pewsey, and on coming tmek it 
CAME INTO HIS HEAD ALL AT ONCE tO Set 

fire to Mr. Goodman’s premises. He asked 
him how he had spent his time previously ? 
He said he went home at half-past eleven 
o’clock, and sat himself down in his mother’s 
arm-chair, and after remaining there nearly 
an hour, he took some tinder out of the 
tinder-box, some matches, and flint and steel, 
and put them into his pocket, and then went 
to Mr. Goodman’s premises, struck a light, 
and set it all on fire. Witness asked him if 
he heard the horses cry ? and he said he did, 
and that he was truly unhappy. He added, 
he was going to get fire to Mr. Edmoud^s 
premises. Witness said, what on the same 
night P the prisoner said, yes ; but the rea- 
son he did not do it was, beeanse he was 
afraid his own sisterishouse v/ould he hurfrt, 
VoL* V,— No, 2, 


and it might have burnt her child. 
he hoped the governor would not keep him 
by himself, or he should repeat the same he 
had done in Marlborough gaol. 1 asked 
him what that was ? and he said, that he at* 
tempted to hang himself.* 

The jury immediately found the prisoner 
guilty. Lord Denman then put on the 
black cap, and addressed the prisoner;*— 
“You have been convicted on evidence, 
which leaves no manner of doubt of the fact, 
of one of the greatest crimes that it is pos- 
sible for a man to be guilty of. You oave 
set Jire to the premises of a person who was 
doing benefit to your family^ without the 
SMALLEST MOTIVE tbat cau be assigned, 
and WITHOUT ant thing like provoca- 
TioH which could give an appearance of an 
excuse. The destruction of his property is 
in itself a most wicked act ; but this case is 
accompanied by other circumsUnces, which 
give It a still more diabolical character, for 
those potyr things in the stable and sties were 
sure to be sacrificed to your cruelty ; and 
besides that, there were three boys %n the 
stable which was fired^ whose lives were al^ 
most sure to have been sacrificed^ and it is a 
great mercy that their lives were spared — 
that the alarm was soon enough to enable 
them to escape ; and it must be some con- 
solation to you, even in your present situa- 
tion, and* in almost Uie last moment of jjour 
life, tliat you have not added the guilt of the 
murder of those boys to the fact of destroy- 
ing your benefactor’s premises ; but this is 
not all, because there is too much reason to 
believe that Jenkins and other inhabitants of 
the village might have had their property 
and lives destroyed ; so tbat it is really im- 
possible to conceive any cage in which a 
greater rarity of moral evil and fatal con^ 
sequences were almost sure to have followed 
this act, and they were only prevented by 
an extraordinary concurrence of circum- 
stances. Supposing you had only committed 
the act of arson, under circumstances so 
likely to have endangered the lives of others, 
it would have been my duty to carry the law 
into execution ; and there is no one consider- 
ation that can induce me to pause in reject 
of what 1 must now* do. It is my pa^fril 

* It must be aoted in the preceding; that 
the prisoner appeared to feel reinorse» though 
surely only in appearance, fearful of the per- 
sonal consequences to himself; for he Would 
have set fire to other places, hut from fear of 
destroyin^j his sister and, her chftd: hot so in 
the iorpgfi tale., But qnr readers will peruse 
with attention tlip opinion, of 
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duty to toll you, that you hare but a few day$ that which ag^arates the wickedness of the 
more to lire, and that by a sacrifice of your case, by showing it to be o %oanton crimc^ 
Own life, the example may induce others and withovt tbs lgast keasonablb mo- 
to abstain f^m the commission of crime, xiva, even te a vikked and profligaie man ! 
It seems you kM Mm erim to drinkt when For the few days you hare to live, 1 hope 
your oonsoience wrung from you the con% you will employ them in such a manner as 
fession you made ; but that is an idle delu* to reconcile you to your Maker, and hold 
sion. it it not drink tAat indtices men to out some hope that, by repentance, you will 
commit acts like these : there wat no appear* escape that mom dreadful fate in a future 
ance of inteMcaiioni hut, on the contrary, world, which the human mind can hardly 
oasAr oblibehation ; and there is no one bear to contemplate.” His lordship then 
circumstance that can lead one to suppose passed upon him the awful sentence of the 
diat any doubt could he entertained, except law. 




(From our own 
NEWS FEOM Films. 

Par;!, JOI.V so, ISSt 

I fear, ma trhs belle, that my present ac- 
count of fashions will contain nothing either 
rery new, or very interesting, for you know 
that at this season la mode est pour amsi 
dire morte: truly, there is nothing what- 
ever nr w, either in hats or dresses. The for- 
mer are still worn high-crowned and rather 
pointed at top, the fronts evasees, and sides 
long. The paille do riz miintaiu their 
ginund; they are trimmed with crystal or 
with sarsnet ribbons, ipse, blue, emerald 

S reen, or white, and are ornamented with 
owers or feathers. Our dl^gautes wear a 
piofuslou of small flowers under the fronts 
of the hats oi capotes. Some have a small 
wreath going all rounds others two little 
wreaths, one coming down at each side ; 
whilst others prefr i lU»* flowers exactly in the 
centre over the brow. The common field 
daisy, sometimes mixed with the hedge rose, 
or daisies of mille couleurs, arc the flowers 
best adapted for this puipose. Drawn ca- 
potes of crape or poux cfe soic, glac6 de 
bianc (shot with white), aie exceedingly 
prevalent, indeed more so than any others ; 
the colours arc lose, blue, and white. The 
short veils of tulle illusion or blonde are 
still worn, put on at the edge of the fronts 
of the hats. On lieghorn hats, a quilling of 
sarsnet ribbon is fashionable, put on at the 
outside edge of the f^ont 
Das8$E8.<^MusUn or organdi peignoirs, 
such as I described in my last letter, are 
mote worn than any thing else: some are 
worn over colouredlinings, whilst o^ers are 
merely tied down the with coloured 
ribbons, or have ribbons inserted into the 
hems. jSotas of the newest have a narrow 
pumng of masUn over the hem at the bpt- 
u»m or the skitt, up endh Me at the front, 
aitd reimd Ae wai^t ; and the oblonmd rib*^ 
rose, straw colour, apricot, or 
UIm^Is inmMmk the puiflng, and ]ia« a 
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match. Tlie sleeves to all the new dresses are 
a Timbfecile, excessively wide all the way 
down. The few silk dresses that arc to be 
i^een, are made cn redingotte : the corsage, 
both in front and at back, is d T^vciitail, 
that is, at back a few gatliers at the waist, 
bpieading like a fan, and in front large plaits 
or folds put oil, a good deal spiead at the 
shoulder and close together at the waisU 
This make is most becoming to the bust. 
Some of the skirts are en tablier, and others 
are Ued with bows of ribbon all the way 
down. The petticoats are very long and 
very full. 

For summer soirees, or fMes de cam- 
pagne, the prettiest dress that can be worn 
1$ a pcigiioii, or dress of orgaudi (book mus- 
lin), painted, or embroidered in coloured 
worsteds. Some have a guirlandc of mixed 
flowers round the bottom and up the fronts, 
whilst others have a small detached sprig 
all over : a little star, for example, done iii 
two shades of green, or two lilacs, with 
ceinturc and pompadour to match, is per- 
haps quite as pretty and as distiugu^ as a 
nener pattern. The hair should be dressed 
with natural flowers : they arc preferable to 
anv others in summer. 

Mantcleis — of black, green, and lilac 
silk (tafletas), and trimmed witli black lace, 
are quite as much worn as last year ; indeed, 
nothing can be more elegant than a hand- 
some one: those of black tafletas are the 
most distingiid. Some pretty mantelets aie 
made in white muslin ; some richly emhioi- 
dered, and trimmed witli real lace; others 
plainer, but at the same time very elegant, 
are trimmed with English patent cotton 
lace : tliis latter article is in great demand 
here ot present, as pelerines and collars are 
trimmea with it. 

p£LEEiNB8--«re very much worn, of\he 
some material as the dress. If of coloured 
muslin, flbey are trimmed with a veiy narrow 
Valeiuidennes or Mechlin lace; if white, 
they ate trimmed wiriithe above-mentioned 
Sttglidi lace, from one to two inches in 
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depth, put oa witb smue fulnen aud tuy. 
aut^ (iB round plaits done inrith an iron). 
Clear worked muslin j^lerines are frequently 
lined with sarsnet of the colour prevailing in 
the dress, or of the colour of the hat, and 
have a pretty effect. 

Ruffles. — Those of entre-deux (inser.^ 
lion), lined with coloured ribbon, the ends 
brought out, and tied in a bow at the out* 
side of the wrist, are the newest : they are 
trimmed at each side with narrow lace. 

Pocket HANDKUncHiEys. — Clear cambric 
handkerchiefs, without any embroidery, ex- 
cept the initials in gothic letters, are the 
most fashionable ; they have deep hems, and 
two rows of lace, one at the outer, the other 
at the inner edge of the hem : the lace is 
put on full, and is tuyaut^. 

Aprons. — Short gros de Naples, and poux 
de soie aprons, richly embroidered, with the 
pockets on the inside, and ceintures k poiute, 
are worn : the apron and pocket-holes are 
trimmed round with narrow black lace. 

Gloves and Mittens. — For walking and 
earriage costume, the gloves are stniw colour, 
lemon colour, and oiange kid. Evening 
dress or dinner costume, black or white silk 
mittens, a jours. 

Brodequims — the colour of the dress, are 
worn in walking dress: black or ecrue, dark 
green, bronze, or brown shoes, of soie sa- 
tin^, are also worn. 

Flowers. — ^Tlie fose-noiselte, moss-rose, 
hedge- rose, rose dc Meaux, ami Provence 
rose, with carnations, acacia, pinks, jas- 
min, pens^es, Narcissus, hyacinths, Easter 
daisies, held daisies, bouquets of daisies 
millc couleurs (mixed colours), hollyhocks, 
kydraiigias, currants; almonds, fruit and 
flowers; mulberries, fruit and flowers ; black- 
berries, nuts, oak, and acorns. 

Hair.— The braids en couronne, on the 
top of the head, and the front hair in ring- 
lets, is still the most fashionable style of 
coiffure. In full dress, bows of ribbon or 
natural flowers are very prevalent. High 
combs are completely out of fashion. Since 
the weather set in so very hot, bandeaux 
lisses are becoming more general. 

Now I shall try and describe to you a very 
simple but very becoming head-uress, and 
quite new, which 1 know is an advantage 
in your eyes. It consists of a double border 
of quilled ribbon, put on at the back of the 
curls ; the quilling reaches some way below 
the ear at each side, and is finished by a rib- 
bon that goes under the chin, and ties at the 
ri^t side. To prevent the border dropping 
forward, a braid of the sameribbon is fast- 
ened to it at each side above the ear, which 
braid crosses Ihe upper part of lint back of 
the head, and retains theborder in its place. 
A large bow of ribbon,, with two ot three 
ends (the longest about anuariar iuleng^), 
is placed rather at the hmk df the beeier, 
at the r ight side of the ttqt thkJhMt ' 


make this headdress becoming, the front 
hair must be dressed in tufU of curia, neither 
ringlets not bandeaux : and the tuft at the 
right ride must be large and full, wldle that 
at the left is small, ai^ falls low at the sl4e 
of the face. The back hair to be 
braided, and brought round the top of the 
head, and the border to be so placed riust 
the braid of hair will be visible beneath it 
in front : by this means the border will Im 
more raised at the right side than at the left;, 
which renders it very becoming. The braid 
of ribbon at the back of the head is merelj^ 
to encircle the remainder of the braid of 
hair, and by no means to fall low on the 
head : it may be retained in its place by 
means of a black pin or two. The quantity 
of ribbon for quilling in the border is from 
five to six yards, independently of the braid 
and bows,— the ribbon to be quilled at the 
edge, and to be diminished gradually in 
width as it goes down at the sides, from 
about the top of the ear, until it comes quite 
narrow at the rides of Uio chin. You un- 
derstand there are to be two distinct rows 
of quilled ribbon, and they are put on to a 
piece of the same ribbon, folded three or 
four times, so as to make it narrow. The 
colour of the ribbon must of course depend 
upon the complexion ; rose and blue are tlie 
prettiest, but 1 have seen an apricot or am- 
ber look excessively well on a brunette. 

Colours. — Rose, blue, straw colour, le- 
mon, apricot, cedar, bronze, apple-green, 
pea-green, emerald-green, maav4, li^t li- 
lacs, 6ctue, pousrifcre, lavender, pesil-grey, 
and white. 

Carpets. — I must not conclude my letter 
without telling you of the lovely carpets we 
make. 1 have luread^ taken my part in two 
of them, and am going to commence one 
for myself immediately. The plan is tlds: 
you buy as many squares* of coarse canvas 
as will cover your room, and you give a 
square to each of your friends to fill up &t 
you, according to her taste. One does a 
dog, another a bird, a third a cat, another 
flowers, a fifth chooses a Cashmere, or a 
Greek or Persian pattern; anolhet p^^n 
does some other. Whetheranimals,biiii^Ur 
flowers, the ground oiT each square h fllied 
in according to the fancy of the worker; so 
you have a square with black, another with 
white, blue, red, green, violet, ficc. &C. &c. ; 
in short, you have the greatest variety pos- 
rib^e in colours and natterns. When all are 
done, they are sewed together k a mnnnet 
that the stitches are invtrible ; aha I ban as- 
sure vou, tha^ you have the most hinanre 
and the most beautiful caijiet pcwflble. 

Maintanaiil, ma ch^re, je rib plan 
t-ennuyer $ ao, adieu. Write te 
say when I may expect you. Qri*jlmete#e 
detetoir! - . / 
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' ‘ (No. 15 .)— Costume de Soiree-— - t^ress 
d^f'otgandi, embroidered in coloured wor- 
the pattern rose^bods «ud foliage. 
Ibe oorsage is jperibctlj plaio, and tight to 
the bust; the sleem 4 rimb^eile, full all 
the way down. Tlie exnbroidery is non- 
tinned in alight wreath round the bottom 
of the skirt, to mark where the hem should 
come. (See plate.) Ihe cap is of blonde, 
a plain crown, and excessively full border— 
(see plate)— which is very deep in front, and 
diminishes gradimlly towards the sides ; the 
border is made to stand back from the lace : 
a small wreath of roses pompones'* is 
placed over the curls at the right side ; a 
ribbon brought across fills up the front : the 
bows and ribbons are of gauze. Pompa- 
dour and ceinture of urban taffetas — (see 
plate) : the pompadour, which has long ends 
brought beneath llie ceinture, is fastened in 
front by an emerald brooch. White gloves, 
white silk stocUings, and black aatin shoes. 

(No. 16.)— Toilette de Chateai?. — 
Coiffure k Pantique, ornamented witli a 
cameo and an arrow. The front hair is 


brought to eaeh side in smdoth hands ; where, 
just over the ear, it is turned, into a large 
smooth ring — (see plate) : the back hair is 
partly h la Orecque ; part forms a thick 
coque or bow, and pan a second braided 
ooque; while the remainder forms a coil, 
that goes round the bead, and, crossing in 
front, retains a cameo. (See plate.) An an- 
tique arrow passes between the two coques 
at the back of the head. Dress of white 
muslin; corsage & Tenfant, with entre-deux 
(insertion) let in round the neck and on the 
shoulders. Slee\es k Tantique, with elbow- 
pieces and rulHes k la Louis XV. (Sec plate.) 
The sleeves at top are immensely full, and 
are gathered into an elhow-pieoe, which is 
plain, and cut on the bias. A large piece, 
in shape a long mitre, is edged with entre- 
deux, and put into tlic top of tlie sleeve. 
(See plate.l Ceinture w ith Iona ends fastened 
in front of urban fleiiri, a rich flowered rib- 
bon. Long black gloves, k jours ; white 
silk stockings, and black satin shoes. Chain 
and ear-rings of enamel. Jardiniere, or 
flower-stand, of brown dyed wood^ 
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Haymarkbt. — A new play in three acts, 
Bern Na^k, or the King of Bath^ was pro- 
duced on the 16th iilL The title almost 
explains the dramatic turn of this piece, as 
developing the history and peculiarities of 
this once all-regulator of absurd fashion. 
Mr. Farren, Mrs BuckstonC, and Mrs. Nes- 
bitt mode the most of their respective parts, 
and the piece was ve^y favourably received. 
The Haymarket is generally fortunate in 
good houses and good company. 

Tira Evolisu OeeRA-Houss actually 
opened on the 14th ult. The appearance of 
the house was extremely striking and ele- 
gant. Mr. Serle delivered an appropriate 
. The Dmghter and Coil 

welLknown pieces, were 
selected for the honour of first representation. 
Hie promts of olosli^ earlier, one of the 
proiminent benefits put forth under this ma- 


nagement, was on the first night as little at- 
tended to, as regular hours at the other the- 
atres arc now expected. Why cannot ma- 
nagers see the dissatisfaction the public has 
in being so long detained, making a plea- 
sure not merely at the time a toil, but a great 
interruption, from tlio lateness of the hour at 
night, to business in the morning : it is al- 
most as intolerable a nuisance as double 
newspapers. The plan of tlie set-apart pri- 
vate boxes may be a public benefit, since we 
kam that there will he no exclusion, but pi- 
ties or payers of one shillingcxtra will, if they 
are not at the time engaged, be permitted to 
go into them. As may be expected, from 
riie shortness of the time in fitting up the 
building, some of the minor arrangements of 
the building are not yet quite complete ; hut 
this is only visible to those who, in technical 
language, *‘get a peep bdliind the scenes.’’ 
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the female, Hadjepoor, on the wharf, ex- 
pressed the most extravagant symptoms of 
delight, both of them sending forth cries of 
joy, and breathing through their trunks with 
violence, that the blast resembled an 
impetuous ^st of wind ; the latter flaptdng 
her ears wm astonishing velocity, passing 
the extremiiyof her tru& over me whole 
bmiy of tho male with the utmost tender- 
',nmk^s$A insertjng her trunk into his ear, 
her owu ^ 
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Prevention ofHydrophobu.— Wetake 
tlie following from the Times Journal, re. 
joiced at having it in our power to promul- 
gate what is very simple, and, it seems, 
very efficacious treatment. Each medical 
man should make known the result of his 
practice to the benevolent writer. It is a 
letter addressed to the editor “ About 
three years ago I directed, through the chan- 
nel of your widely circulated journal, the 
attention of my professional brethren to a 
method for the prevention of hydrophobia. 
In my communication to you I staled the 
result of more than 200 cases, some of which 
I had myself witnessed in Germany, in which 
this method has been tried witli complete 
success. Since that time the same plan has 
been resorted to in some of the hospitals of 
the metropolis. I have myself tried it in 
several cases in the General Dispensary, and 
in my private practice I have not met with 
or heard of a single case in this country in 
which it has failed. A shocking and fatal 
case of hydrophobia related in your journal 
of this day, leads me to fear that tiie method 
is still not universally known, and to beg 
that you will agaiil allow me to state it. It 
consists simply in cutting out the wounded 
parts, and keeping them open, adopting 
means (which will suggest themselves to 
every professional man) to keep up a dis- 
charge from the wound for five or six weeks. 

(•Signed) “ William Coulson. 

** No. ‘2, Frederick*s-place,01d Jewry, July 17.” 

Mr. Coulson’s letter produced the follow- 
ing communication, through the same jour- 
nal, signed J, L., Chiswell-street, July 19, 
1834, and we crave attention to both on the 
part of our fair readers, to whom such know- 
ledge as is shown by this affecting narrative 
may 4)e of great importance : — ” Not many 
years ago a young lady, residing in Devon- 
shire-place, saw a furious dog taking the 
direction in which a poor child was stand- 
ing. With great presence of mind, she 
left the spot where she stood, and, seizing 
the child, was hastily removing it, when 
the animal bit the generously-minded young 
lady : if we remember rightly, it was on her 
finger — however, she herself ' immediately 
went to a butcher’s close at hand, and had 
her finger chopped off, for there was no 
shadow of doubt but that the animal was 
mad. By the immediate application of 
strong aquafortis, if such be the remedy, 
there might have been no occasion for this 
severe remedy, when, as in London and 
great towns, a chemises shop is generally so 
near at hand. We have only to add, that an 
immediate application is always of 
utmost impoilance. 

There are two kinds of wounds made 
by the bite of the dog — the punctured and 
the lacerated. In the first, toe inoculating 
matter is supposed to be left upon the snr.* 
face of the skin above tlm wound, and it 
the skin be cut out, the whole of the matter 


is removed, and thus is prevention supposed 
to be effected. But it is very possible that 
some of the matter may be carried to the 
bottom of the wound so made, or, in other 
words, deposited below the parts that have 
been excised. To meet this evil, I have ap» 
plied strong nitric acid (aquafortis), and. in 
this way is security made doubly secure, 
and I have ever found it successful* In the 
latter kind of wound excision is generally 
impracticable, as well from its extent as 
from its dcq>th, inasmuch as such an opera* 
tion would destroy the integrity of the limb 
(the limbs being genemlly the parts that 
suffer), if not the life of the individual. I 
have in such cases trusted entirely to the 
application of acid, and have invariably 
met with success. 8o that, if a person he 
bitten by a rabid animal, and be beyond the 
power of immediate surgical assistance, let 
that person obtain from tlie chemist’s some 
strong aquafortis, and apply it to the wound- 
ed part with a feather : by so doing, his 
case would be made tolerably safe, and 
in the mean time not a moment should be 
lost in procuring proper medical assistance. 
The above practice has been adopted by me 
for some years, and I say again 1 have never 
found it unsuccessful.” 

“As many country readers,” says another 
correspondent, “cannot have immediate ac- 
cess to London practice, after cutting out 
the wounded parts, a discharge for five or 
six weeks is most simply effected by the 
insertion of a pea into tlie wound, and occa- 
sional applications of red precipitate or 
powdered cantharides.” 

Improvement of the Nile.— A great 
work is about to be commenced, for securing 
the waters of the Nile, so as to render them 
serviceable at will for the irrigation of the 
lands; a toll is to be levied for the purpose, 
and 40,000 men will be employed in the 
undertaking. Eufaiitin, considered as the 
free ally, will, after the example of the 
ancient knights, provide the tents, the arms, 
and the provisions, or, in other words, the 
implements necessary for the work^n. 
Duguet and Petit have been making re- 
cruits among the plan-drawers and the 
modellers. Hoard and Bruneau took their 
departure about a month since, with a small 
number of recruits; they arc at present 
remaining at Lyons, but will shortly take 
their departure by sea . — Cabinet de Lecture, 
iramlated tn The Timet, 

Cure fob the Rheumatism. — A strip of 
gum elastic applied to any joint affected 
with rheumatism, has been foandinall oases 
an infallible remedy, says the Lebanon 
publican. The presoripuoili is simple enough 
to warrant an exp6riment.>^PMfttd(?/jpiuM 
Gazette. 

Ancestry. — ^TJie man who has not any 
thing to boast of buthisillustrious aac^ltors, 
is like a petatoe— 4ihe only good heloh^ng 
to him is undet ground.— Sir T, Omhury. 
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' ' July4» at Blaekbeath<»piicrlc, tbe wife ef 
taiil Heniy Thomeob, of Mas, soa and daa^- 
ter. July 8, at Balraesy the lady of Henry Alex* 
aifder, a daughter* July 9^ at Hamp* 
eteMi tiite la^ of JaiUes Q,* ' Murdochy £8i|«» 
a daughter* July 8, in Ta^istoek-squaiu. Mrs* 
John Rew, a datt^ter. July 9, intheWands- 
worth-road* Mrs. Edward Biddle, a daughter. 
Jhly 14, Mrs. Smitfaer, Ctaphatn-rise, a daugh- 
ter* July Id, at Cemptoa-terrace, Islington, 
Mrs. J. Anderson, a Son* still-born. July 13, 
in Grosrenor-place* the lady of Captain Kemmis* 
a son. July 10, at 11, Walker-street, Edinburgh, 
the lady of S. C. finice, Esq^, a son. July 13, 
at Rochester, the lady of J* S. Savage, Esq., 
a son* July 12, the lady of Colonel Hull, of 
Wimbledon-common, a son. July 12, Mrs. J. 
M* Healhcote^ a son. June 28^/ f^he lady of H. 
Warre, Esq., a son. June 28, m York-street, 
l^ortman-square, the lady of Hunter, Esq., 
a son. June 29, the lady of J. itiwitlce, Esq*, 
pf Parliament-street, a daughter. June 28, at 
Forest-place, the lady of H. T. DanvOrs, Esq., 
a daughter, still-born. June 28, the lady of P* 
G. Moore, Esq., of Doctors^ Commons, a daugh* 
ter' the infant died on the Monday following. — 
July 17, in Tavistoek-strect, Covent-garden, 
Mrs. Alfred Robins, a son. 

sunniAOEs. 

July 9, at Trinity Church, by the Rev. Dr. 
Saxby Penfold, John Laurie, Esq., of Harley- 
streel, to Eliza Helen, youngest daughter of 
|Cenriek Collett, Esq., of Harley-strcet, and Hol- 
eiufts, Fulham* Jtdy 8, at Aston Church, Bii^- 
mingham, by the Rev. William Marsh, A.M., 
William Smith, Esq., of Islington, to Mary 
Anne, younger daughter of James Crump, Esq., 
solicitor, Binhingham. Jtme 17, at Guernsey, 
by the Very Rev. tUt Dean of^at irasotd. Major 
J, K« Clubiey, to EUeaor, third daughter of 
Stafl^surgeoii Pdddock. June 24, in the Rritirii 
church at Legfabrn, by the Rev. Thomas Harvey, 
M*A*, hia Msqes^^s resident chaplain in that 
city, JTohn Francis Close, Esq., eldest, son of 
John Close, Esq., his Britannic Majesty’s Con* 
sul at Charent^ to Eliza Matildk, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Jmid Brock Wood,' Rsq«, of Hun- 
tington-hobse^ In the county of Chester* June 
24^ by the Rev. J. Har%, M.A.. Captain John 
Markham, R.H., grandson of his Grace the lam 
Archbishop of York, to Marianne Goorgtana 
Davies, youngest daughter of the late John B., 
Wood, Esq. Jii|y 9, at 8t. Maty’% Padding- 
ton, by the Rev. M. A. CampbeB, William, m- 
dsst son of Mr* YOrley, of Strahkn-terrace, Is- 
lington, to Mary Mason, only daughter of Mr. 
Sharp, of Church-street, Paddinitoa* Jidy 9, 
at St. George’s, Hanover-Sqdare, by the Rev. 

' I, John Jelly, Esq., tp Caroline 
(liter 0^ tlfo.iateDr. CaBoott^ 
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St* Pancras New Chdrch, Captain T* P. Ellis, 
32d Regt* of Infantry, Bengal army, to Catherine 
Munro, second daughter of the Rev* H. Bethune, 
of Dingwall, Ross-shire. July 10, at Newry, T. 

S. O^Halloran, Esq,, 6th, or Royal Warwick- 
shire Regt., Bengal army, to Jane, ddest daugh** 
ter of James Waring, Esq, July 16, by special 
license, the Count de Ralationo, to Elizabeth 
Anne, daughter of the late Rev. W. H. H. Hart- 
ley, of Bucklcbury-house, Berks, and Sodbury, 
Gloucestershire. July 10, at Tong, Shropshire, 
Thomas Gilbert, Esq., of Cotton-hall, Stafibrd, 
to Mary Ann Moss, youngest daughter of the late 
William Phillips, Esq., of Chetwynd-house, 
Salop. July 17, at St. Marylebone Church, by 
his Grace the Archbishop of Armagh, William 
Henry, second son of the late W. H. Hoarc, Esq., 
and grandson to Sir Gerard Noel Noel, Bart., to 
Araminta Anne, third daughter of Lieutenant- 
General Sir John J. Hamilton, Bart, of Wood- 
brook, Tyrone. 

DEATHS. 

Jttlv 6, in Rutland-street, Cannon-strect-road, 
Elizafcetb, wife of Mr. H. Ebbs, aged 69. July 
8, in his 85rii year, William Hammond, Esq., 
of Qiueen-square, Bloomsbury. July 9, in Cam- 
bridge-terrace, Edgeware-r^, Mary, wife of 
James Wheble, Esq., of Woodley-lodge, Berks. 
July 7, at I^argate, aged 29, and deeply regret- 
ted, the wife" of Mr. F. Spiers, of Trinity-square, 
Towcr*hill, and daughter of Mr. W. J. Roberts, 
Royal Hotel, Calais. July 10, at her house in 
Burton-crescent, Margaret, eldest daughter of 
the late Anthony Stokes, Esq,, bencher of the 
inner Temple. July 4, at his residence, York- 
street, Lambeth, Mr. George Sinart, civil engi- 
neer, aged 76. July 14, at Yeovil, after a few 
days’ illness, R. Hastie, Esq., late of Calcutta, 
July 14, at his sisteris house, Denmark-hill, M. 
Holmes, Esq., of Freshwater, Isle of Wight, aged 
6L July 14, after a lingering illness, which 
she bore with exemplary fortitude, Mary, the 
wife of Mr. W. Dawson, 74, Cannon-street, city. 
July 14, at bis residence, Clapham-rise, A. Dickie, 
Esq., aged 80. July 9, at Brighton, Mm. Mary 
Guy, of Loampit-dale, Lewisham, Kent. July 
13, In Sussex-place, at the residence of her son- 
in-law, Captain E. C* Fletcher, the Bight Hon. 
Lady Teignmoutb, rdict of the late Lord Teign- 
mouth. July 13, in Harley-strect, aged 13, the 
Hon* Lionel Sydney Smythe, second son of Vis- 
oouttt Strahgford. July 1 1, at Ham-house, Lady 
Laura Tollemaehe, only surviving daughter of 
the Countess ofDysart and thw late J. Manners, 
Esq* June 25, at Leamington, Amelia, daugh- 
ter of Sir C. E. Carritigton, of Chalfont St. Giles, 
Rucks, aged 15. June 28, in Mel^mbe-place, 
porset-square, Charlotte, relict of W. Weston, 
Esq., late of Leamington Priors, Warwickshire. 
June 25, at his residence, Lodge-park, county 
of Kilkenny, P. 4- Warren, Esq., aged 28.*— 
June 29, Mr. W^ H. AngeU, younger son of Mr. 
W. 8* Angdil, of ComhilL aged 32. June 29, 
fit West-square, Lanjheth, Mrs. Toppin, aged 70. 
Febmaiy 1(2, at BaUrgklore, T. .Keighley, Eiq., 
ofHadiin* June Warfy the bdoved wife 
W»LeoAhaek, Esq«, of Kenhington-common, 
Jhly 16^ kt the Moak House, StoekweB, 
ajpng illness, Romi MarT» second daughter 
of thamht Hon.OmZiord Havor* aged 24* 
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Emblematical Title Page in Front. 

Whole length ancient Portrait superbly 
coloured and illuminated of Furiante 
de Srienne^ whose buvsband, the Count 
de Nevers, was slain at the battle of 
Agincoiirl, After the death of the 
Count de Nevers she married his ne- 
phew Philip the Good Duke of Bur- 
gundy, 1427, three years before he 
founded the order of the Golden 
Fleece. (Portrait No. 7L) To face page 1 

Fashion Plate I. 

Walking Dress To face page 74 

Fashion Plate II. 

Dinner and Evening Dresses 75 

Magnificent whole length ancient Por- 
trait (No. 72.) of Marie Leszessyniika^ 
Queen of Louis XVth, coloured from 
the original of Vanloo, in the collec- 
tion of the King of France. This Po- 
lish Princess was born 1703, exiled 
from Poland with her father in her in- 
fancy, and after great vicissitudes of for- 
tune married to the King of France, 


1723. Died 1768 105 

Fashion Plate III. 

Evening Dress — Full Dresses 176 

Walking Dresses 179 


Fashion Plate IV. 

Ball Dresses 179, 180 

Ancient Portrait (No 73.) of Mnrie de 
MedictSy Queen of France, second 
wife to Henrv the IVth, in her bridal 
dress, fioin the original by Rubens; 
born, 1573, married, 1600- appointed 
Regent of France after the assassina- 
tion. by Ravaillac of her husband in 
1610. Imprisoned by her son 1617 — 
banished from France, 16^11, and after 
miserable ivanderings through Europe, 
died in distress at Cologne, lh‘42 % . 227 


Fashion Plate V, 

Dinner Dresses 285 

Fashion Plate VI. 

Ball and Evening Dresses 265 


3^ole length ancient Portrait (No. 74.) 
of Anne of Austria (from Rubens), 
daughter of Philip 111. of Spain and 
the Archduchess Margueritte. Born, 
1601. Married to liOuis !^TTT. King 
of France, 1616. Appointed Regent 
for her son, Louis XIV., le4‘^ Died, 


1666. 329 

Fashion Plate VII. 

Busts.— Chinoise or Fancy Promenade 
and Home Costume 395 
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Fashion Plate VIII. 

Carrio^ Costunie 305 

Whole length ancient Portrait (No. 76.) 
of the Princess Isabella Stuart^ Duch* 
ess of Brittanv, (from the collection of 
the King of France,) daughter of 
James I. King of Scotland — the royal 
minstrel who inairied in 1423, the 
Lady Joanna Beaufort, granddaughter 
to John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. 

The lather of the Princess Isabella was 
murdered in the year 1437. She was 
married to Francis I. Diihe of Brit- 
tany, 1442, and left a widow, 1450 437 

Fashion Plate IX. 

Ball Dresses 546, 547 

Fashion Plate X. 

Longchamps, Toilette and Promenade 
Shawl Dress 548 


Fashion Plate XI. 

Visiting or Lavender-colour Carriage 
Dresses 648 

Fashion Plate XTI. 

Dinner or Opera Dress with Bertha 
Head Dress— At Home Dress... .«• 648 

Whole length ancient Portrait (No. 76 ) 
of a beautiful Hlanchisseuse at the 
Court of Louis XIII. and Anne of 
Austria — the Ling^re, or Lace Laun- 
dress, dressed in the peasant costume. 657 

Fashion Plate XIII. 

Carriage Co tume — Hat of Pink, Dress 
of W'hite Cashmere or White Muslin. 606 

Fashion Plate XIV. 

Ball and Promenade Dress— Dress of 
Cl ape, over Satin trimmed with the 
same, and ornamented with Flowers.. 607 
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Wedded~^ngle Name 
Anstruther— Burrell, 99 
Ashton— Buet, 100 
Anstruther — Mackenzie, 100 
Apthorp— Beaty, 206 
Armstrong— Lambert, 208 
Aircy — Parke, 208 
Annesley-^Bolton, 322 
Ashmore — Davidson, 322 
Anderson— Brooke, 663 
Almeida, d'— Nunes, 551 
Bolton— Carter, 99 
Brodie— Bailie, 99 
B lackford — Blay des, 99 
Bailevi— Cockcraft, 99 
Baira— Etough, fni 
Bliss — Fellowes, 99 
Burmester— Garland, 99 
Broome— Hunimond, 100 
Barlow— Babbington, 206 
Bourdieu— Hevd, 100 
Burrard— Duckett, 207 
Black — Harrison, 207 
Beaver— Lonsdale, 100 
Bowker— Keep, 207 
Bucher— Kean, 1208 
Babingtoii— Sutherland, 209 
Ballantiiie— Barclay, 322 
Blake— Best, 322 
Bushby— Bateman, 322 
Bean — Battley, 322 
Baldock — Birch, 322 
Bahkerville— Burton, 322 
Becbec— Cox, 322 
Butt— Elliott, 322 
Bentham— Iken, 323 
Broughton— Tindale, 324 
Bates— Wakefield, 324 
Butler— Baily, 430 
Browne— Blackburn, 430 
Burnell— Coke, 430 
Bayley— Pattle, 431 
B. H4 B — Smith, 431 
BufgM^-Stennett, 431 


1V(>ddedr-~‘Smgle JVame 

Blick— Vine, 432 
Bendall— Wriford, 432 
Buchanan — Kdwrrds, 550 
Buchanan — Mellish, 551 
Beilis— Mason, 551 
Bowstead— Parke, 551 
Blount — St. Maur, 552 
Bentinck — Stracey, 552 
Brown- Vardoii, 562 
Barwell— Godby, 663 
Beate— Jeffries, 664 
Beilis — Irvine, 664 
Belsun — Berkeley, 663 
Bowker — Hart, 664 
Brockedon — Farwill, 663 
Beaver— Naylor, 664 
Burdon — AV'atts, 665 
Bryant— Young, 665 
Cantly— Bacon, 99 
Colquhoun — Cantis, 99 
Casson — Ferriman, 99 
Cameron— Grant, 100 
Coates— Greenwood, 100 
Capon— Harwood, 100 
Caldecott— Wright, 100 
Coulcher — Bohun, 206 
Cobden— Carroll, 206 
Chapman — Gale, 207 
Corbett— liidley, 208 
Cocke— Kind, 208 
Crooke— Barton, 322 
Cheyne — Blewitt, 322 
Ch'ipmau — Craig, 322 
Cator— Townsend, 324 
Crozier — Blandford, 430 
Cardew— Hake, 431 
Coulson — Tonkin, 431 
Cum ming— Hart, 550 
Casey— Hawkins, 550 
Castellain— Huth, 660 
Cross— Legge, 651 
Cokes— Piget* 551 
Ckrke- J^wson, 551 


Wedded-Smstle 
Cole— Robinson, 652 
Coxe— Turner, 552 
Claxon — Earner, 663 
Cotton — Diimueresque, 663 
Chesney— Fraser, 663 
Cooke — Walwyn, 665 
Cole — Pratt, 664 
Cripps — Napier, 664 
Chernll— Weltje, 665 
Dalton — Allies, 99 
Dowler — Kavensliaw, 100 
Domvelle— Ingrain, 100 
Danford— Brownrigg, 206 
Darby — Coles, 206 
Dubose— Jackson, 323 
Dermott— Marns, 323 
Davenport — Walker, 324 
Douglas — Adams, 430 
Dowling — Bay ley, 430 
Debary — Holcombe, 431 
Davies— Mansell, 431 
Daubeny — Beggs, 550 
Dwyer— Toulmen, 652 
Dade— Gunstoii, 663 
Dunlop — Blackburn, 663 
Eyre — Preston, 100 
Edwards— Bayne, 206 
Kdlin - Holberton, 207 
Edwards — Huf^hes, 207 
Edwards— Maingay, 208 
Edmonstone— Millett, 323 
Ewart— Mounsay, 323 
Elton — Elton, 430 
Egan — Crickett, 550 
Estridge— Supple, 662 
Foster— Flint, 99 
Fergusson— Godby, 207 
Farmer- Moseley, 208 
Fa mall — Christie, 322 
Forbes — Manning, 323 
Fitzgerald— Procter, 323 
Franklin— Edgell, 430 
Ferrier— De Wind, 550 
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^Wedded-^Shj^ XAme 
Ferguson— Pittingal, 661 
Fox— Wilson, 662 
Fagan — Williamson, 665 
Farqiiharson— Bowen, 663 
Farrier - De Wind, 663 
Fenton— Emmett, 663 
Fernandez— De Lima, 663 
Francis — Francis, 663 
Freeth— liOggan, 664 
French— Walts, 666 
Gibson— Cogan, 99 
Gibson— Cuppage, 99 
Garrard — Dean, 99 
Giberne — Wilson, 100 
Goode — Gunning, 100 
Garratt — Hemming, 100 
Griffith — Nevill, 100 
Graham — Ansiruthur, 206 
Gai ratt — Bradley, 206 
Giiffiths — Davis, 206 
Grant — Elliott, 207 
Greenwood — Pirroux, 206 
Goad— Foussaint, 209 
Grant — Young, 209 
Gladstone — Bateson, 322 
Graham — Scriven, 323 
Gray— Sewell, 323 
Gatcnby— Corney, 430 
Grange — Dellaway, 430 
Gilpin— Holland, 431 
Gordon — Pigou, 431 
Gould — Pein, 431 
Graham — Bobertson, 431 
Godfrey — Buchan, 550 
Groam — Hert'^lcy, 660 
Giegg — Buffer, 560 
Gibson — Coffins, 663 
Graham — Ridge, 664 
Griffin -Thackwell, 664 
Guillemard — Tyser, 664 
Hodgson — Coats, 99 
Hobart — Evans, 99 
Hunt — Gold, 100 
Harris— Hams, 100 
Harvey — Hughes, 100 
Hudson— Macdonald, 100 
Hussey— Grove, 207 
Hewson — Hardy, 207 
Horsford— Hoare, 207 
Hodge — Holland, 207 
Hookey — Mac Coy, 208 
Hyndman — Mayers, 208 
Has wall — Narces, 208 
Half hide — Noakes, 208 
Horsley— Smith, 209 
Hills — Barton, 322 
Huddleston — Ldngley, 323 
Hippesley — Melson, 323 
Herford — Peterson, 323 
Hi llond — Robinson, 323 
Hicks — Waldegrave, 324 
Hodgson — Wilkinson, 324 
Harridge— Barton, 4^ 
Herlock — Cocker, 430 
Harrison— Curling, 430 
11 ase — Hames, ,430 
Harding— Read, 431 
Henning — Smith, 431 
Harvey— Tagg, 431 
Healey— Burton, 560 
Hughes— Graham, 560 


Name. 

Herondell— Johnson, 660 
Hamilton — Lillistone, 661 
Hill — Lowe, 561 
Holden — Osborne, 651 
Henning— Smith, 552 
Hamilton — Sutherland, 552 
Head— Cooper, 663 
Hawkins — fenglani^, 663 
Harrifcon — Ward (widow), 666 
Holloway— Packer, 664 
Isaac — Gubbay, 100 
Jeff — Smvd, 100 
Jessom —'Wilson, 100 
Jones— Dansey, 99 
Jolly — Auld, 206 
Jackson— Grant, 207 
llbcMy — Jenkins, 207 
.lobnstone — M'Kirlie, 208 
Jtanneir— Mooray, 208 
Innes— Gray, 322* 

Jackson — Moore, 323 
Jenkins — Wiltshire, 324 
Jackson — Hearsey, 431 
Juliers — Smith, 4*31 
Illingworth — Taylor, 431 
Jehotte — Parkinson, 551 
Jones— Dutton, 663 
Kinleside — Carter, 99 
Kinsay — Bowling, 206 
Kennedy— Unett, 209 
Knellar— St. John, 431 
Knox — Trotter, 431 
Kyle — Green, 550 
Ki 1 lick — Davidson , 663 
Kaye— Puckle, 664 
Lang — Briggs, 99 
Lonergan— Butler, 99 
Leith — Eaton, 99 
I^ong — Harvey, 100 
Idoyd — RawhiiMin, 100 
I.eycester — Kutzleben, 208 
Lautour — Sconce, 208 
Larpent— Shaw, 208 
Luseford — Stracey, 209 
I^ynch — Taylor, 209 
Lloyd — Tenison, 209 
I--ockwood — Tylecock, 209 
l..ord — Young, 209 
Lech mere — Cobb, 322 
Leupolt— Jones, 323 
I^och— Ogilvie, 323 
Lord— Schimmel, 431 
Laurie — Unwin, 431 
I.egh— Williams, 432 
Leshbridge — Cadell, 560 
Lushingtoii— Camac, 550 
liossy, de — Oakes, 651 
Laviano— Ralle, 551 
Lowe— Smith, 562 
Locke — Wayne, 552 
Long — Wigram, 652 
Lush — Woollacott, 653 
Lawe — Molle, 664 
Liltlewood — Bate, 663 
Mawley— Absolon, 99 
Martin — Aiekin, 99 
Mahon — Crofton, 92 
Macinishal — Gatehouse, 100 
Mortyn — Graham, 100 
Merewether— -Hadow, lOQ 
M'Lean— Harrison^ 100 


Aboitf. 

Maclean— 100 
Molloy— Abbot, 206 
Maasingberd— Baring, 206 
Macqueen— Dialtry, 206 
Martin - Erskine, 207 
Mosgrove — Foley, 207 
Matbison — Gallway, 207 
Meulen— Harrison, 207 
Moore— Holden, 207 
M*Evoy — Hope, 207 
Marriott — Leslie, 208 
Macfenan— Pridbam, 208 
Metcalf— Robinson, 208 
Middleton— Sterling, 209 
AI liner— Martin, 323 
M'Carthin— Smith, 323 
M‘Kay — Stevenson, 323 
M'Taggard — Taylor, 324 
Mackintosh— Vernon, 324 
Matthias— Beatty, 430 
Marshall — Bright, 430 
M ak cson — G oof rey , 430 
Melhado - Melhado, 431 
Manifold— Synnot, 431 
Miles— Hyde, 650 
Midd leton — N eave, 55 1 
Marling — Overbury, 561 
Morgan — Ridge, 551 
Mitchell — Roach, 561 
Mair — Rum ley, 552 
Afajondie — De Beuloy, 663 
M‘CUntock — Graham, 663 
M‘Casgill-Sint n, 664 
M‘ Muffin —Van Sandau,664 
Alillard — Watts, 665 
Newberry— Fullerton, 99 
Noverre— Lynd, 323 
Nicholson — MacDonnel, 431 
Nicholl — Simons, 431 
Nottidge — Smoothev, 431 
Nichols— Waller, 432 
Norton— Ogil vie, 661 
Newman — lioss, 552 
Norton — Saalfelte, 662 
Osborne — Walter, 209 
Ox holm — Kelly, 431 
Pryce — Beatson, 99 
Preedy — Cotes, 99 
Price — Franklin, 99 
Page — Rooke, 100 
Plunket— Evelyn, 207 
Pattinson — Jackson, 207 
Powys— Aforphettj 208 
Price— Robinson, 208 
Pirkins— Slader, 208 
Paterson— Tot tie, 209 
Pearson — Williamson, 209 
Phelan — Acockes, 322 
Phillott— Hooper, 323 
Pink — Martyr, 323 
Paiker— Smith, 323 
Protheroe — Snnth, 323 
Pennington— White » 432 
Pike— Fisher, 550 
Petch— Johnston, 550 
Pearse — Legge, 661 
Payne — Passmore, 651 
Phelps— Burgham, 663 
Piper — Clarke, 663 
Pitcher— Le Geyti 664 
Pigott— Ogle, 664 
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WedM^mngle 
Fktli— Fiwtt, 664 
Pole— Pole, 664 
Fosftlethwaite— Bichardson, 

m 

Booke— Archer, 99 
Badford— Chiniiock, 99 
Bies— Churchill, 206 
Beeves— Conway, 206 
Bussell — Davidson, 206 
Bodyk -Kelly, 207 
Bolls-Bolls, 208 
Bohde— Thuter, 209 
Bussell— Eyre, 322 
Bynfeveld — Heuuh, 322 
By ves— Maxwell, 323 . 
Bugers — Bussell, 323 
Kobinsoii — Tanner, 323 
Bees — Austin, 430 
Bundell— Cowcher, 430 
Bainey — Darrach, 430 
Bichardson— Dry, 430 
Boyds— Nuttall, 431 
Bvley — ^Vatkins, 432 
Bobson — Williams, 432 
Beynolds —Brown, 550 
Bussell— Cholmeley, 560 
Boss— Clerk, 560 
Booke— Littledale, 551 
Boss —McCarty, 651 
Boach ildenhill, 551 
Boj^ers — 8haw, 664 
Stevenson— Baker, 99 
Sheppard — Boulger, 99 
Scott— Brotherson, 99 
Stem— Furbcir, 99 
Steinbelt— Fullagar, 99 
Stewart— Hamilton, 100 
Steel— Harris, 109 
Salmond— Heyward, 100 
Smee— Hughes, 100 
Sam]>son — Irving, 100 
Stoplbrd — MacAndrew, 100 
Smith — Marshall, 100 
Steele— Thompson, 100 
Shepherd— Christie, 206 
Smith-Field, 207 
Sotheby — Hamilton, 207 


Stanbrough^tW oolmaar, 209 
Stephen— Bedford, 322 
Strachen— Murray, 323 
Silva — Tessier, 324 
Sandys — Whishaw, 324 
Studdy— Boalth, 430 
Sladden — Marsh, 431 
S. (Innes)-^'Phompson, 431 
Scott — Warrall, 432 
Skinner — Burrell, 650 
Smith— Griffith, 650 
Smith— Lawrence, 551 
Smallwood — Lax, 551 
Smyth — Meux, 551 
Sauroy — El win, 660 
Storef - Parker. 551 
Stuart — Bobeitson. 552 
Spurrell— Wigan, 652 
Savi — Jones, 604 
Seymour — Murray, 664 
Smith -Clarke, 063 
Smith*— Grange, 063 
Smith — Parnell, 004 
Shand— Kolland, 664 
Teignniouth— Brown, 99 
Townsend — Hollingbery, 100 
Thomas — Bait, 206 
Thomas— Godsmid, 207 
Torriano — Legh, 323 
Thornton — Nicholson, 323 ^ 

TiUey— Trollope, 324 
Tassell — Dobson, 430 
Thorburn— Prestwick, 431 
Thomas— Fletcher, 650 
Thomas— Jones, 551 
Turner— Bodgers, 562 
Tindal— Schweitzer, 552 
Tancred — Selby, 552 
Thomas — Edwards, 663 
Tremanhere — Pierard, 664 
Upton — Simpson, 209 
Von Strong — Carnegie, 99 
V.iiiderburch — Lousada, 208 
Vincent — Moniot, 203 
Vaughan— Bose, 208 
Vine — Ottley, 323 
Vautier — Wilson, 665 


Van de Weyer— Bates, 322 
Winter — Archer, 99 
Walker — ^Chauncey, 99 
Wordsworth— Frere, 99 
Wilks-Pace. 100 
Worth— Searle, 100 
Waiter— Scott, 100 
Wetherell — Warneford, 100 
Warren — West, 100 
Wools— Hall. 100 
Wildbore — Baiilie, 206 
Wyndham— Burns, 206 
Wootton — Fan'ihaw, 207 
Wiight — Howard, 207 
Wuodhouse— Hughes, 207 
Warbuiton— Munt, 203 
Woodcock — Pine or Pyne, 208 
Winslow — Spiers, 209 
Wiliion — Andrews, 322 
Williams — Boswell, 322 
Wright — Davis, 322 
Warre— Grenfell, 322 
Walford— Hodding, 323 
Whitlaw — Ward, 324 
Warton — Baker, 430 
Wilson— Clarke, 430 
Wilde — Croughton, 430 
Wynter— Ellis, 430 
Wright — Harrington, 431 
Wales— Kirkby, 431 
Wheat ly—Lugrin, 431 
Whiting — Manifiild, 431 
Wye— Joseph, 550 
Willoughby — Law, 661 
Walkmshaw — Bogersoii, 661 
Webster — Wood, 552 
Weick — Bichards, 664 
Weller — Holloway, 664 
Wither — Blunt, 663 
Wynne — Slaney, 664 
3Vebb— Danby, 663 
Woodley — Meadows, 664 
Wornum — Jones, 664 
White— Wilson, 665 
Young— Kingsell, 203 


Received for insertion after the Index was completed, 

M'GttiE, Augusta, ygst dau. of B. A/M‘Ghie, Esq., of Hanger Lane, Stamford Hill, to 
Walkin C. HkikHicjet, Esq. ; at Tottenham Old Church, June 5th, 

Fxeismav, Elizabeth, dau. of the iate Samuel F — , Esq., of Crooke Hall, Lancashire, and 
of Chester, to Henry Heron, Esq., second son of General H — , of Moor, Cheshire, by the 
Bev* George Heron ; at Daresbury Church, March 19th. 

Fox iNSEniriNo IK Alvhabetical Printed Beoister a Birth. Death 2«. 

A Marriage 3«. 


END OP vox.. III. united SERIES 
(A^id of Vol. 14, Improved Historical Series Enlarged.) 


Lei|^tet9« Coiirt, Heet Street 



‘ Qmrt and Lady’s Wc^Hik^ Monthly Criitc dnd Mvmm, 

Office, 11, Carey Street, Uncoh’s hm,— Jamary, 18^. 

The above United Magazines will bo Otebellished with the following very inle< 
resting and splendidly executed Historical Portraits, with Memoirs, No. 70* and 
upwards of this much celebrated series of Coloured full length authentic Ancient 
Portraits, viz : — 

EURIANTE DE NEVEKS, DUCHESS OF BUllOUNDY, SECOND WIFE OF PHILUPTHE 
GOOD, by whom was instituted the Order of the Golden Fleece. ( 1839.^ 

MARIA LESZCZYNSKA, PRINCESS OF POLAND, AND QUEEN TO LOUIS THE FIFTEENTH. 

( Febrmrfi, 18S9.J 

MARIE DE MEDICHS, QUEEN TO HENRI QUATRE. (March, 1839.^ 

ANNE OF AUSTRIA, QUEEN TO LOUIS THE THIRTEENTH. (AfrU, 1889. J 
ISABELLA OF SCOTLAND, and Four Plates of Fashion. (May, 1839.^ 

BEAUTIFUL COURT DLANCHISSEUSE, REIGN OF ANNE OF AUSTRIA, (June, 1839.; 

HENRIETTA MARIA, DAUGHTER OF HENRI QUATRE, AND 
QUEEN TO CHARLES THE FIRST OF ENGLAND. (July, 1839.) 

HENRIETTA ANNE, YOUNGEST DAUGHTER OF CHARLES THE FIRST OF ENGLAND. 

(Augttct, 1839.) 

ELIZABETH OF BOURBON, QUEEN TO PHILLIP THE FOURTH OF SPAIN. (Sepieudmr, 1889.; 
JEANNE D’ALBHET, MOTHER OF HENRI QUATRE. {October, 1839.) 

PHILIPPA, QUEEN TO EDWARD THE THIRD. (Nomnber, 1839.; 

THE FAIR MAID OF KENT. WIFE TO EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE, AND 
MOTHER OF RICHARD THE SECOND. {Veember, 1839.) 

LADY JANE GREY. {Januiixy, 1840.) 

ANNE OF CLEVES. {February, 1810.) 


IBdl June At<iies Sorel 

Oct. Margaret (le Valois, Sister ol 

1‘iancis the First 

18.13. April AtleiKlant of Isatieau .... 
May. Queen IsuDcau of Bavaria .... 

June Queen Mane d’ Anjou 

July. Queen Aune of Biittany 

Sept Qiieeu Anna Boleyii 

Oct Qiieeu Claude 

Nov Quieii Eleanor of Austna 

DiT Pauletiie Beautiful (at^er I itiaii) 

1814' Jun Laura (whilst youug) 

Feb. La Cainargo 

Mar Laura (in full bcautyj 

April. Heloise 

May. Malt, Queen of Scots 

June. Queen Jane Seymour 

July. Coiiitesse (le Cbateaiibiland.. . 

Aug. Dneinsse d’Estumpes 

Sept. Queen h luabelh ot Spam 

Oct. Diane de Poietiers 

Nov Queen Louise de Lorraine .... 

Dec La belle (eronni^re 

IStJi Jan Queen Margaret de Valois,. 
Feb. Margaret de France 


I ' Mai Marian de Lorme 

j April. Duebesse de LouguevlUe 

2 ' May. Duebesse de la villldre 

3 June. Quceii Mane Thermae 

4 1 July Madame de Monte^pati 

b ' Aug. Duebesse de FoiitaOges ,*.... 

0 S> pt. Madame de Maiiitenon 

7 , Oct Duchess dii Maine 

8 , Nov. Duebesse de Boiiigoine ...... 

9 Dec. The Fair Qabrielle 

lo, 1836. Jan Empress Catiierine II. .... 

11 1 Feb Mane Tonebet 

12 , Mai . Madame de Sevigu^ . . 0 ...... . 

13 April. Her beautiful Daughter 

14 1 May. Comtesse de Chateauneuf 

15 1 June. Marquise de Verueiiil 

l6|Jaly. Queen Catherine dc Stedicis .. 

IT I Aug Queen Marie Antoinette 

IS Sept Princess Plaiitageuet 

19 Oti. Margueritte de Lorraine 

30 Nov. Clara d’Hantefort 

21 1 Dec. Charlotte de MontmorenCI, 

22 1 Princess de Conde * 

23 18.17. Jan. Elizabeth, Queen of 
24 1 England 


25 1 Feb. Micbelle de Vltry 48 

26 ! Mar. Lady of Doue 49 

April. The Princess of Bourbon 50 

28 May. Isabella of Scotland 51 

29 June. Ninon de I'Eiitlos 

.30 July. [ary Tudor 

31 Ar Jacqueline de la Grange 


32 SepL Margueiitte,Pnncessol Bourbon 

33 1 Oct. Princess of Bourbon 

34 1 Vov. Jeanne de Sancerre 

35 ; Dec. Sophie A rnauld 

.30 1838. Jan. Her Majesty Queen Anne .. 

37 1 Feb, Louise de bavoie 

38 'Mar. Leonora Galllgal 

39 April. King William the Third 

May. Queen Mary 

June. Costumes of Antient British 

Females 

July. Ditto — Ditto 

4ug. Marshal Sonit 

Sept. Louise Adelaide, Priiieesa of 


Orleans 

Oct. Louise de la Fayette 68 

Nov Daupbiness of Auvergne 09 

Dec. Lady of Honour to ditto 70 


The price of each Number (excepting for June, July, Ad|pist. and December, 1838) is 25. 6d. 


In addition to the above those of ALL THE BRITISH QtJEENS fboh the conquest, (of whom 
authentic pictorial representations are eiiant) are in progress. 


THE PORTRAITS (size seven inches) can be had at the oeHce, No. 11, carev-stbeet, Lincoln’s- 
inn; of OLIVER AND BOYD, AND W. F. WATSON, (62, frttlNCES STREET,) EDINBURGH; DUNCAN 
CAMPBELL, BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW; SEQUIN, 12, bI^GENT STREET; AND BY ORDER OF BOOK- 
SELLERS AND PRINTBELLERS, THROUGHOUT ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, PRICE ts. 3d. EACH.— 

THE WHOLE MAY BE SEEN BY APPLICATION TO ANY BOOR DR PRINTSELLER, OR AT THE OFRSCB, UK 
A SEPARATE PORTFOLIO. PHce of thh Set of 76, £3 I6ff. 

* Each number contains not fewer than Two Plates of Fasbtbna, in addition to the Portrait, execated 

in Paris* 





The MorUhly uMphabeUcal R^ietraHon of Marriages, Births, 
ond Deaths, postponed this JUfonth, wiU as usual appear nesd 
Month, 7!%e Zdsts could not be perfected at the time we were 
oM^ to go to Press. 








